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GEORGE BELL & SONS. 


SPECIAL DICTIONARIES AND WORKS 
OF REFERENCE. 


Dr. Richardson’s Philological Dictionary of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Combining Explanation with Etymology, 
and copiously illustrated by Quotations from the Best Authorities. 
New Edition, with a Supplement containing additional Words and 
further Illustrations. In 2 vols. 4to. £4 14s. 6d. Half-bound in 
Russia, £5 15s. 6d. Russia, £6 12s. 

The Supplement separately. 4to. 12s. 
An 8vo. edition, without the Quotations, 15s. Half-russia, 20s. 
Russia, 248. 


A Supplementary English Glossary. Containing 12,00 
Words or Meanings occurring in English Literature not found in any 
other Dictionary. With Llustrative Quotations. By T. Lewis O. 
Davies, M.A. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


A Dictionary of Corrupted Words which have 
been Perverted in Form or Meaning by False Derivation or Mis- 
taken Analogy. By the Rey. A. S. Patuenr, Author of “ A Word- 
Hunter’s Note-book.” (Immediately. 


Synonyms and Antonyms of the English Language. 
Collected and Contrasted. By the late Ven. C. J. SultH, M.A. 
Post 8vo. 5a. 


Synonyms Discriminated. A Catalogue of Synonymous 
Words in the English Language, with their various Shades of Mean- 
ing, &c. Illustrated by Quotations from Standard Writers. By the 
late Ven. C. J. SurtrH, M.A. Demy 8vo. New Edition, immediately. 


A Biographical Dictionary. By THompson Cooprkn, F.S.A., 
Editor of ‘‘Men of the Time,” and Joint Editor of “ Athens Canta- 
brigienses.” Ivol. 8vo. 12s. 

This volume is not a mere repetition of the contents of previous works. 
but embodies the results of many years’ laborious research in rare publica- 
_ tions and unpublished documents. Any note of omission which may be 
sent to the Publishers will be duly considered. 

“It is an important original contiibution to the literature of its class by a pammstaking 
scholar..... it seems in every way admirable, and fully to justify the claims on ita 
behalf put forth by its editor.”—British Quarterly Review. 

A Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers. With a List of Ciphers, Monograms, and Marks. 
By Micnazrt Bryan. Enlarged Edition, thoroughly revised. [In the 
press. | 

A Supplement of Recent and Living Painters. By 
Henry OTTLEY. 123. 

The Cottage Gardener’s Dictionary. With a Supple- 
ment, containing all the new plants and varieties to the year 1869. 
Edited by Gzrorcr W. Jounson. Post 8vo. Cloth. 63, td. 
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STANDARD WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


THE ALDINE SERIES OF THE BRITISH POETS. 


_ CHEAP EDITION. 


In Fifty-two Volumes, Bound in Oloth, at Eightoonpence sich 
Volume. 


? 


ikenside, with Memoir by the Rev. » 


A. Dros, and additional Letters, 1s. 6d. 


3eattie, with Memoir by the Beye 


A. Dror. 1s, 6d, rier ¢ pelle & les 


3urns, with Memoir by Sir Harris 
Nicoras, and Pelee Copyright Pieces. 
3 vola. 48. 6d. 


Butler, with Memoir by the Rev. J. 
Mirrorp. _2-vola, .38..-- 


Jhaucer, edited by RB. Morris, with 
Memoir by Sir Harn Nicouas. 6 vols. - 
9s. 


shurchill, Tooke’s Edition, revised, 
Mee Memoir, vu JamMEs Hannay, 3 vols. 


‘ 


sottina! ‘edited, with Memoir, by Ww. | 


_ Moy Tuomas, 1s. 6d. 


Jowper, including his Translations. - 
Additional ~ 


Edited, -with Memoir, and 


Copyright ees by Joux Bruce, F.S.A. 
3 vols. 4s. 6d, 


Dryden, with Memoir by the Rev. 


R. Hoopzs, - F.S.A. Carefully te hagg 


6 Vols. 18. 6d. 


Falconer, with Memoir by the Rev. 
1s. 


J. Mrrvorp. 


Joldsmith, with Homoir ‘by the Rev. 
J. Mrrrorp. Revised. 


Fray, with Notes and item by the 
Kev. Jous Mir¥orb. is. + 


ta hed YEOWELL. 


- Kirke White, with Memoir by Sir H. 


Nicoias, and additional Notes. Carefully 
revised. Ls. 6d. : 


Milton, with Memoir by Bis Rev. J 
_ Mrrvorp, 3 vele, 4s. 6d. . 450) 


Parnell, with Memoir a kr A Rev. | 
- J. Mrrvorsp. 1s.6d . io 


‘Pope: with Memoir by the Rev. ‘A. 


~ Dros. 3 vols. ‘4s. 6d, 


Prior, with Memoir by the Rev. J. 
Mirvoxp. 2 vols. 3s. 


Shakespeare, with Memoir by the 
Rev. A. Drox. 1s. 6d, 


Spenser, edited, with Memoir, “by 
J,Payrwe CoLuieR. 6 vols. 18.64. © 


Surrey, edited, with Memoir, by 
Jams YEOWRLL, 1s. 6d. _ 


Swift, with’ Memoir by the Rev. J. 
MITFORD. 3 vols. 4s. 6d. ‘ 


Thomson, with Memoir by. Sir EL ; 
eres Negaes by Peres Connme- 

, F.S.A., and additional Poems, ¢ care- * 
Te 2 vols. 2s. ‘ . 


edited, with | Memoir, by. 


Young, with Memoir by the Rev. J. 
{ gee and pepe = Poems. 2‘ voila. 


‘- 


Sx2 an 8 


. Complete sets may be obtained, bound in half-morocco. £9 a 


N.B.—Copies of the Fine Pisin Edition, with Portraits, may ati be edpettal be. per . 


yoiume oo ken ee gonine. 38. 6d. 
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i 


THE ALDINE EDITION OF THE BRITISH POETS. 


8 UPPLEMEN TARY SERIES, 


Tae fifty-two. yolumes “which have ‘hitherto’ formed the well-known 
Aldine Series, embody the works of nearly all the more popular English 
poetical writers, whether lyric, epic, or satiric, up to the end of the 
eighteenth century. But since that time the wonderful fertility of English 
literature has produced many writers equal, and in some cases far superior, 
to the majority of their predecessors; and the widely augmented roll of 
acknowledged English poets now yes many names not LE et 
in the series of “* Aldine Poets.” -~:; 


With a view of ata for this mane and of makin & series which 
has long held a high’ in public estimation a more adequate represen- 
tation of the whole aie of English poetry, the Publishers have deter- 
mined to issue a sccond series, which will‘contain some of the older poets, 
and the works’ of recent writers, so far as may be practicable by arrange- 
ment with the representatives of the poets whose works are still copyright. | 


One volume, or more, at a time will be issued at short intervals; they 
will be uniform in binding and style With the last fine-paper edition of the 
Aldine Poets, in tCADs Bvo. size, panied at bas. Chiswick Press. Price 
5s. per volume. 


Each volume will ee edited with out where necessary for elucidation of 
the text; a memoir, r will, be. Dreiser, and 8 pee where an authentic 
one is acceasible. ;> 


The following are Rtrolty published: — . Pi isd 


Tae Porms or WILLIAM See hs Memoir by} w. aM, Romett, 
and portrait by. Jeens.--  .-..44 21. 

THe Porms or SAMUEL Boome With Mernoi (ee award | Bell, and 
portrait by Jeens.: =: 

THs PoEMs. OF - Tomas partuerare 2 ‘vols, Edited by the Rev. 
W. Skeat, with Memoir by Edward Bell. ~~ 

THe Porms or Sm Wattes RaeicnH, Sir Hvew Corton, and Selec- 
tions from other Courtly Poets. With Introduction by thie ey, pe 
Hannah, and portrait of Sir W. Raleigh. 


THe Poems or THomas OAMPBELL, With Memoir by W. ANiighan’ 
and portrait by Jeens. 


Tau Poms or Guoxce HEeRpErt, (Complete Edition.) With Memoir 
by the Rev. A. B. Grosart, and portrait. 


THe Porms or JOHN KEATS. hes Memoir by Lord eee and 
portrait by Jeens. * sp heehtdineal Silt 


Sacrep Porms. Pious Bacula by Heliry *Taiibtian’ With Memoir 
by Rev. H. F. Lyte. , . [In the Press. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & 4 ine roi sea COVENT GARDEN, 
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STANDARD WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


In Ten Volumes, price 2. 6d. each ; in half-morocco, £2 10z., 
or, with Plates, £3 the set. 


CHEAP ALDINE EDITION OF 
SHAKESPEARE'S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


Epirep sy 8. W. SINGER. 
Uniform with the Cheap Edition of the Aldine Poets, — 


THE formation of numerous Shakespeare Reading Societies has created 
a demand for a cheap portable edition, with LEGIBLE TYPE, that shall pro- 
vide @ sound text with such notes as may help to elucidate the meaning 
and assist in the better understanding of the author. The Publiahers 
therefore determined to reprint Mr. Singer's well-known Edition, published - 
in 10 vols., small] 8vo., for some time out of print, and issue it ina cheap _ 
form, uniform with the well-known Aldine Edition of British Poets, - 


~ CONTENTS. "ey 


Vol. I. The Life of Shakespeare. The Tempest. The Two Gentlemen 
uf Verona. The Merry Wives of Windsor. Measure for 


Measure. 
Vol. II. Comedy of Errors. Much Ado about Nothing. Love’s Labour 
Lost. Midsummer Night’s Dream. Merchant of Venice, - 


Vol. II. As You Like It. Taming of the Shrew. All’s Well that 
Ends Well. Twelfth Night, or What You Will. ae 


Vol. IV. Winter's Tale, Pericles. King John, King Richard I..., .. , 
Vol. V. King Henry IV., Parts L and Il.. King Henry V. 
Vol. VI. King Henry VI., Parts I. 11. and IIL King Richard IZ], 
Vol. VII. King Henry VIII. Troilus and Cressida. Coriolanus. 


Vol. VILL. Titus Andronicus, Romeo and Juliet. Timon of Athens, 
Julius Ceasar, __- : 
Vol. TX. Macbeth. Hamlet. King Lear, 


Vol. X. Othello, -Antony and Cleopatra, Cymbeline. 


Uniform with the above, price 28. 6d; in half-morocco, 5s, 
CRITICAL ESSAYS ON THE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARR, 


g By Wiuu1amM Warkiss LuLoypD; ; 
Giving a succinct account of the origin and source of each pla 
: , wh 
ascertainable and careful criticisms on the subject-matter of oe ie 


A few copies of this Work have been princea vw ra L ne-pa itt 
) cop nge with the Edit 
Aldine Poets. The price for the Kleven Volumes (not sold polio ts rise: = 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


GEORGE BELL & SONS. 


POCKET VOLUMES. 


A Sznrs of Select Works of Favourite Authors, adapted for general reading, moderate in 
price, compact and elegant in form, and executed in a style fitting them to be perma- 
neatly preserved. Imperial 32mo., cloth, 


Gatty’s Parables from Nature. | George Herbert’s Works. 3s, 6d, 


2 vols. 5s. -| The sketch Book. By WasHINeron 
Captain Marryat’s  Masterman. | . Invova. 32. 6d. 7 
Ready, 2s. 6d. Tales of a Traveller. By Wasarne- 


Lamb’s Elia. Eliana and Last Essay tox Irvine. 38. 6d. 
with Memoir, by Banry CokNWALL, 2 | Charles Lamb’s Tales from Shak- 


Based’s Hesaya. ° ts. 6d Pe atre! 
acon’s ys. 2s. 6d. Longfellow’s Evangeline and Voices 
Burns’s Poems. 3s, snags and Se Slavery, 3s. rt 
* Sy ety 33. . Milton’s Paradise Lost. 33s, 
ole s Poems. 33s. Regained, & other P . Oe. 
C. Dibdin’s Sea Songs and Ballads. | Robin Hood Ballads. 33. faery 
And others. 3s. Southey’s Life of Nelson. 3s, 


Midshi The. © Autobio hical on 
pectic ti, own early ten i P Cap- Walton’s Complete Angler. Por- 
tain Basm Harr, R.N., F.B.S. 3s. 6d. tratts and IWustrations. 33. 


Lieutenant and Commander. By Lives of Donne, Wotton, 
Captain Basm Hatt, R.N., F.RS. 3s. 6d, Hooker, &c. 3s. 6d. 

George Herbert’s Poems, 25. 6d. White’s Natural History of Sel- 
Remains. 2s. oe borne. 38.6d. 


Shakspeare’s Plays & Poems, KEIGHTLEY’s Edition, 13 Vols, in cloth case, 213, 


-ELZEVIR SERIES. 
| Small fcap. 8vo. _ 


THESE Volumes are issued under the general title of “ExzEvm Sxrrrms” to distinguish 
them from other collections. This general title hus been id ee to indicate the spirit in which 
they are prepared ; that is to say, with the greatest possible accuracy as regards text, and 
the highest degree of beauty that can be attained in the workmanship. 

They are printed at the Chiswick Press, on fine paper, with wide margins, and issued in 
aneatcloth binding. . - = .. ae va pede) Vincctes ey 
Longfellow’s _ Evangeline, Voices, | Irving’s Sketch Book. 5s, With 

Sea-side and Fireside. 4s. 6d With Portrait. 


f yD Sawa os holden Tales of a Traveller. 53. 
Legend. 4s. 6d. f | Milton’s Paradise Lost. 4s. 6d. With 


Wayside Inn, Miles Standish, Portrait. 
Spanish Student. 4s. 6d. Regained, 4s. 6d. 
Burns’s Poetical Works. 4s, 6d, Shakspeare’s Plays and Poems, 


With Portrait, Carefully edited by Tuomas KxIGHTLEY, 
Songs and Ballads. 4s. 6d. In seven volumes. 58. each, 
These Editions contain all the copyright | Southey’s Life of Nelson. 4s, 6a, 
pieces published in the Aldine Edition. With Portrait of NELson. 
Cowper’s Poetical Works. 2 vols, | Walton’s Angler, 4s. 6d. Witk a 
each 4s.6d. With Portrait. —~ | “Frontispiece. 
Coleridge’s Poems. 43. 6d. With Lives of Donne, Hooker, 


Portrait. Herbert, &c. 58. With Portrait. 
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STANDARD WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


HISTORY AND TRAVELS. 


Rome and the Campagna. A Historical and, Topo- s 
graphical Description of the Site, Buildings, and Neighbourhood of ancient Rome. An 
he Rave Rosert Burs, late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, beep 
eighty engravings by JewirT, and numerous Maps and Plans, an . cagereor 
bringing the Work down to 1876. Demy 4to. £3 38. rn ay: | 


Old Rome. -A Handbook of the Ruins of the Ancient City 
and the Campagna, for the use of Travellers. By RB. Bury, M.A. With Tlustra- _ . 
tions, Maps, and Plans. Demy 8vo.- 10s. 6d. : 


r @ 
bata eB sae eam © 


y.cient Athens; its History, Topography, and “Re: 
poiarene Tuomas Huey DYEg, SR Rdiee ts ‘The History of the Kings of* ’” 
Rome.” Super-royal 8vo. Illustrated, cloth, £1 5s. Le ng awe & SEL vt) 


The History of the Kings of Rome. © By Dr. T. H. 
Dryer, Author of the “History of the City of Rome ;” ae its ; 
Antiquities,” &c., with a Prefatory Dissertation on the Sources and Evidence of Karly — - 
~ Roman History.’ 8vo. 165. ~~ — 9 agtnt:- qe cniertaes 


‘ 4 of te se *ietireg 
ste ee 


Modern Europe, from:the Fall of Constantinople in~* 
1453. By Tuomas Hengy Dyker, LL.D. Second Edition, Kevised and Continued. 
In 6 vols. £2 12s. 6d. 3 erp 


The Decline of the Roman Republic. By the late Groner 

Lone, M.A., Editor of ‘“‘Casar’s Commentaries,” “Cicero’s Orations,” &c. 8vo. 
Vol. L_ From the Destruction of Carthage to the End of the Jugurthine War. 14s. 

. Vol. IL. ‘fo the Death of Sertorius, 14s. 
Vol (11. Including the third Mithridatic War, the Catiline Conspiracy, and the Con- 

~*~ “salship of C. Julius Cesar, 148. 7° we 

... VoL {V. reap of Cxsar’s Gallic Campaigns and of contemporaneous eventa 14s, _- 
Vol. V. From the Invasion of Italy by Julius Cwsarto his Death, 14, = 


A History of England during the Early and Middle - 
, AGES. By C, H. Pzarson,,M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and late Lecturer _ 

in History at Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo,’ ~~ 

Vol. I. to the Death of Cosur de Lion. 16s. Vol. IL. to the Death of Edward 1. 14s, 


ee 


Historical Maps of England. By C. H. Pearson, M.A. 
Folio. Second Edition, revised. 31s. 6d. esdgIS Sn BELT SS eee ea ee 
Midis ieee Five Maps of England at different periods during the Early and 


ended 40 OO Eos sarc 


e ; : , J c - ” bs z * 4" oe 2 : 

The Desert of the Exodus. Journeys on -Foot_in the 
.Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wanderings, undertaken {in co ecti ¥ 
Ordnance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration Fund. By E. H. Pata Bae 
Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic and Fellow of St. John’s College Cambridge, 

; ee oe seid ah ah saeiys and we Société de Paris. With Maps, and numerous 
stratio m Photographs and Drawings tak th Sinai Survey 

Expedition and C. F, Trrwiorr Drak. 2 vols, ro 28 265 ; . 


has 


ee ee 
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STANDARD WORKS. . 


Corpus Poetarum Latinorum. Edited by E. Waxxer. 
One thick vol. 8vo. Cloth, 18s. 
Containing :-—Catullus, Lucretius, Virgilins, Tibuilus, Propertius, Ovidius, Horatins, 
Phsedrus, Lucanus, Persius, Juvenalis, Martialis, Sulpicia, Statius, Siliug Italicus, Valerius 
Flaccus, Calpurnius Siculus, Ausonius, and Claudianus. 


Cruden’s Concordance to the Old and New Testament, 
or Ang aie and Classified Index to the Holy sige adapted for Sunday 

ers, containing nearly 54,000 references, oroughly revised and sa 

densed by G. H. Hannay. Feap. 2s. = 


Perowne (Canon). The Book of Psalms. A New 
Translation, with Introductions and N otes, Critical and Explanatory. By the Very Rev 
J. J. Srpwart Perowne, Dean of Peterborough. 8vo. Vol. L, Fifth Edition, 18s, 
Vol. IL, Fifth Edition, 16s. ; 


ABRIDGED Eprriox fie Sichoala: Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. : 


Adams (Dr. E.), The Elements of the English Lan 
&UAG By Kener Apams, Ph.D, Eighteenth Edition. Post gvo. 43.60. 


Whewell(Dr.).. Elements of Morality, including Polity. ~ 
By W. Waews., D.D., formerly Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fourth 


' Edition. In1lvol 8vo. 15s. 


BIOGRAPHIES BY THE LATE SIR ARTHUR HELPS, KCB. 


The Life of Hernando Cortes, and the Conquest of 
MEXICO. Dedicated to Thomas Carlyle. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 165s. " 


The Life of Christopher Columbus, the Discoverer of. 
. AMERICA. Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. eer fbi lh} ‘7 
The Life of Pizarro... With Some Account of his Asso- 

ciates tn the Conquest of Peru. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 63s. 


The Life of Las Casas, the Apostle of the Indies, 
.s: Second Edition. -Crown 8vo. -6s. ~:~ ee teiee tad ste f a0 SABE aie has 


The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By Tuomas Lewin, 
+ Keq., M.A. FS.A., Trinity College, Oxford, Barrister-at-Law, Author of « Fasti 
Sacri,’”’ “Siege of Jerusalem,” “Cesar’s Invasion,” “Treatise on Trusts,” &. With 
, Upwards of 350 Illustrations finely engraved on Wood, Maps, Plans, &. Fourth .” 
|, Edition. In 2 vols., demy 4to. “£2'2s. - * | oy 
“This. ts one of those works which demand from critics and from the public, before 
attempting to estimate its merits in detail, an unqualified tribute of admiration, The first 
glance tells us that the book is one on which the leisure of a busy lifetime and the whole 
resources of an enthusiastic author have been lavished without stint... . This work isa | 
kind of British Museum for this period and subject in small compass, It is a series of 
galleries of statues, gems, coins, documents, letters, books, and Telica, through which the 
. Feader may wander at leisure, and which he may animate with his own musings and reflec- 
tions. It mast be remembered throughout that this delightful and tnstructive collection ig 
the result of the devotion of a lifetime, and deserves as much honour and fecognition as 
many @ museum or picture-gallery which has preserved {ts donor’s name for generations.” 

= Times. 
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STANDARD WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
Sener cc 


ILLUSTRATED OR POPULAR EDITIONS OF 
STANDARD WORKS. 


Divi ) the Rev. HENRY 
; ne Comedy. Translated by 
Tete Sees With all the Author’s Copyright Emendations. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


} and Poems. With 
re. Shakespeare’s Plays 
SrA hSeneae by CHARLES st and 40 engravings on wood by Harvey. Royal 
‘Svo. Cloth, 10s. 6d. aa a 
e J = e e i 
i . Works of Henry.Fielding, complete. 

Bue Gils of the Author by THomas Rosoox, and 20 Plates by Grorek CRUIKSHANE 

‘Medium 8vo. 148. 


Fielding. The Novels separately. With Memoir by 


Tuomas Rosoos, and Plates by Gkorcz CaurksHaNK. Medium 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


i ks of Jonathan Swift, D.D. Containing 
plat tbens ou a valuable passages not hitherto published. With Memoir of the Author 
by Tuomas Rosooz. 2 vols. Medium 8vo. 24s. 


ett. Miscellaneous Works of Tobias Smollett. 
etttheat he inl vol. With Memoirof the Author by THomas Roscoz, 21 Plates by 
GrorGe CRUIKsHANE. Medium 8vo. 148. 


Lamb. The Works of Charles Lamb. With a Memoir 


by Sir Taomas Noon Tatrourp. Imp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Goldsmith’s Poems. Illustrated. -16mo. 2s. 6d. 


Wordsworth’s White Doe of Rylstone; or, the Fate of 
THE NORTONS. Mlustrated. 16mo. 33s. 6d. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. With nearly 250 Dlustra- 
tions by Braker Foster, TznntEL, Gopwix, THomas, &c. Inlvol. 2ls. — . 


Longfellow’s Evangeline. Ilustrated. 16mo. 3s. 6d, 
Longfellow’s Wayside Inn. Illustrated. 16mo. 3s. 6d, 
Adelaide Anne Procter’s Legends and Lyrics. The 


{llustrated Edition. With Additional Poems, and an Intreduction by CHarrrs 
Dickens, 4 Portrait by JErws, and 20 Illustrations by Eminent Artists, and a short 
Memoir by Mrs. Ewrne. Feap. 4to. Ornamental cloth. 21s, 


Mrs. Gatty’s Parables from Nature. A Handsomely 
Illustrated Edition ; with Notes on the Natural History, and numerous Full-page 


Illustrations by the most eminent Artists of the present day. New complete edition, 
with Short Memoir by J. H. Ewrne. Feap. 4to. 21s. 


The Book of Gems. Selections from the British 
POETS. Illustrated with upwards of 150 Steel Engravings. Edited 8. C. Har. 
3 vols. Handsomely bound i walnut. 21s. each. Malo 
Fist SERIES—CHAUCER TO DRYDEN, 
SrconpD Srxims—Swirt to BURN», 
Timp SERIES—WorDsworTH TO TENnyson, 


ERAP ON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


oven 


GEORGE BELL & SONS. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S BOOKS FOR BOYS, - 


Poor Jack. With Sixteen Illustrations after Designs by 
CrarKson STANFIELD, R.A. Twenty-second Edition. Post 8vo.. 3s. 6d. Gilt, 48. 6d. 


People’s Edition, Illustrated. Demy 4to., 6d. 
— Cheap Edition. Fcap. 8vo., 6d. 


The Mission; or, Scenes in Africa. With Dlustrations 
by Jony Gruzerr. Post 8vo.,3s.6d. Gilt, 4s. 6d. 

The Settlers in Canada. With Illustrations by Grizert 
and DALZIEL. Post 8vo., 3s. 6d. Gilt, 4s. 6d. 

The Privateers Man. Adventures by Sea and Land 

IN CIVIL AND SAVAGE LIFE, ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO,  [lustrated 
with Eight Steel Engravings. Post 8vo., 3s.6d. Gilt, 4s. 6d. 

Masterman Ready; or, the Wreck of the Pacific. 
Embellished with Ninety-three Engravings on Wood. Post 8vo., 3s. 6d. Gilt, 48. 6d. 


-——— People’s Edition, Illustrated. Demy 4to., 6d. 
— Cheap Edition. Fcap. 8vo., 6d. 


' The Pirate and Three Cutters. Ilustrated with Eight 
Steel vings from Drawings by CLARKSON StaNFIELD, R.A. With a Memoir 

of the Author. Post 8vo., 3s. 6d. Gilt, 4s. 6d. 
A Boy’s Locker. A Smaller Edition of the above Tales, 
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A POSTHUMOUS TREATISE 


ON 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


COMPILED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES ALONE; 
IN TWO BOOKS: 


b 


BY 


JOHN MILTON. 


BOOK II. 
OF THE WORSHIP OF GOD. 


CHAP. I. —Or Goop Works. 


Tux subject of the first Book was FarrH, or tHE Kynow- 
LEDGE OF Gop. The second treats of tHE Woxrsutp or Lov 
OF Gop.’ ' 

The true worship of God consists chiefly in the exercise of 
good works. Matt. xvi. 27. “then he shall reward every 
man according to his works.”’ Rom. ii. 13. ‘not the hearers 
of the law are just before God, but the doers of the law shall 
be justified.” Philipp. i. 11. “ being filled with the fruits of 
righteousness, which are by Jesus Christ.” iv. 8. “ what- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, what- 
soever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, if 
there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these 
things: those things which ye have both learned, and received, 
and heard, and seen in me, do; and the God of peace shall 


See Book I. p. 12, note. 
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be with you.” 2 Tim. iii. 17. “that the man of God may be 
perfect, throughly furnished unto all good works.” Tit. iz 
il, 12. “the grace of God that bringeth salvation hat 
appeared to all men, teaching us, that denying patie 2 
and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, an 
godly, in this present world.” in. 8. “ this is a faithful saying, 
-and these things I will that thou affirm constantly, that they 
which have believed in God may be careful to maintain good 
works.” James i. 22. ‘‘be ye doers of the word, and not 
hearers only, deceiving your own selves.” 2 Pet. 1. 5, &e. 
“besides this, giving all diligence, add to your faith virtue, 
and to virtue knowledge.... gc. for if these things be in you, 
and abound, they make you that ye shall neither be barren 
nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

GooD WORKS are THOSE WHICH WE PERFORM BY THE 
Spirit OF GoD WORKING IN US THROUGH TRUE FAITH, TO 
THE GLORY OF GoD, THE ASSURED HOPE OF OUR OWN SAL- 
VATION, AND THE EDIFICATION OF OUR NEIGHBOUR. 

By THE Spirit oF Gop worKINeG In vs. John i. 21. 
“‘ that his deeds may be made manifest that they are wrought 
in God.” 1 Cor. xv. 10. “ by the grace of God I am what I 
am; and his grace which was bestowed upon me was not in 
vain, but I laboured more abundantly than they all; yet not I, 
but the grace of God which was with me.” 2 Cor. ii. 5. 
‘* not that we are sutficient of ourselves to think anything as 
of ourselves, but our sufficiency is of God.” Gal. v. 22. 
“the fruit of the Spirit is love.... gentleness, goodness, 
faith’’ Eph. ii. 10. “‘we are his workmanship, created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath before ordained 
that we should walk in them.” v. 9. “the fruit of the Spirit 
is in all goodness, and righteousness, and truth.” Philipp. 
ii. 13. “it is God that worketh in you both to will and to 
do of his good pleasure.” 

THROUGH FaITH. John xv. 5. “he that abideth in me, 
and I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit ; for with- 
out me ye can do nothing.” Heb. xi. 6. “without faith it is 
impossible to please him.” James ii. 22. “seest thou how 
faith wrought with his works, and by works was faith made 
perfect ?” that is, how faith (to use a logical expression) 
coustitutes the form of the works, and endows them with the 
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quality of goodness ; and how it is itself consummated by the 
works, as by its end and natural product. 

As to the position of divines, that the essential form of 
géod works is their accordance with the decalogue,’ so far as 
they are there prescribed, it is not easy to discover how this 
can be the case under the gospel. St. Paul certainly teaches a 
different doctrine, throughout the whole of Romans and else- 
where ; declaring explicitly, Rom. xiv. 23. that “whatsoever 
is not of faith is sin.”” He does not say, “whatsoever is not 
of the decalogue, is sin,” but “whatsoever is not of faith ;? 
it is therefore an accordance with faith, not with the decalogue, 
that ought to be considered as the essential form of good 
works. Hence, if I observe the sabbath in compliance with 
the decalogue, but contrary to the dictates of my own faith, 
conformity with the decalogue, however exact, becomes in 
my case sin, and a violation of the law. For it is faith that 
justifies, not agreement with the decalogue; and that which 
justifies can alone render any work good; none therefore of 
our works can be good, but by faith; hence faith is the 
essential form of good works, the definition of form being, 
that by which a thing is what it is? With regard to the 
passages in which mention is made of keeping God’s com- 
mandments, 1 John ii. 4. iii. 24. and elsewhere, it seems 
reasonable to understand this of the precepts of the gospel, in 
which faith is uniformly put before the works of the law. If 
then in the gospel faith be above the works of the law, it must 
be equally above its precepts; for works are the end and fulfill- 
ing of precepts. Since therefore under the gospel, although a 
man should observe the whole Mosaic law with the utmost punc- 
tuality, it would profit him nothing without faith,‘ it is evident 
that good works must be defined to be of faith, not of the 
decalogue ; whence it follows that conformity not with the 
written, but with the unwritten law, that is, with the law of 


* See the Fifth Homily: Mede, B. I. Disc. 39. Bull, Vol. I. Sermon I. 
on Hos. x. 12. 
3 See Book 1. page 97, note 2. 
SePeTNaa TT 45) «01. Fis Obedience 
Imputed becomes theirs by faith, his merits 
To save them, not their own, though legal works. 
Paradise Lost, XII. 408, 
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the Spirit given by the Father to lead us into all truth, is to 
be ane the oes essential form of good works. For the 
works of believers are the works of the Spirit itself; and 
though such can never be in contradiction to the love of God 
and our neighbour, which is the sum of the law, they may 
occasionally ‘deviate from the letter even of the gospel pre- 
cepts, particularly of those which are merely special through 
apredominating regard to the law of love; as was shown by 
Christ himself in the abolition of Sabbatical observances, as 
well as on seyeral other occasions.’ See Book I. chap. xxvu. 
on the Gospel. 

To rue Gtory or Gop. Matt. v. 16. “Jet your light 80 
shine before men, thatthey maysee your good works, and glorify 
your Father which isin heaven.” 1 Cor. x. 31. “do all to the 
glory of God.” Philipp. i. 11. “being filled with the fruits 
of righteousness, which are by Jesus Christ, unto the glory 
and praise of God.” ; 

THE ASSURED HOPE OF OUR OWN SALVATION. Gen. xv. l. 
‘thy exceeding great reward.”’ Prov. x. 9. “he that walketh 
uprightly walketh surely.” v. 25. “the righteous is an ever- 
lasting foundation.” vy. 29. ‘the way of Jehovah is straight 
to the upright.” xi. 18, 19. “to him that soweth righteous- 
ness shall bea sure reward.”’ xii. 3. “‘ the root of the righteous 
shall not be moved.” xiii. 21. “to the righteous good shall be 
repaid.” xv. 24. ‘the way of life is above to the wise, that 
he may depart from hell beneath.” xvi. 17. “ he that keepeth 
his way preserveth his soul.” xx. 7. “the just-man walketh 
in his integrity; his children are blessed after him.” Psal. 
xv. 1, 2. “ Jehovah, who shall abide in thy tabernacle ?”’ &c. 
Isai. xxiii. 14, &c. “who among us shall dwell with the de- 
vouring fire?....he that walketh righteously.” 2 Cor. 
vu. I. “having therefore these promises, let us cleanse our- 
selves—.” Gal. vi. 8. “he that soweth to his flesh, shall of 
his flesh reap corruption ; but he that soweth to the Spirit, 
shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting.” Philipp. iii. 14. 
“‘ I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus.” Heb. xi. 6. “he that cometh to God 
must believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them 


» See Book I. page 362, note 2. 
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that diligently seek him.” v. 26. “he had respect unto the 
recompense of the reward.” xii. 2. “who for the joy that 
was set before him endured the cross.” 

THE EDIFICATION OF OUR NEIGHBOUR. Hence we are 
admonished so to act, that we may become examples to others. 
2 Sam. xxi. 11, 12. “it was told David what Rizpah had 
done,” &c. 2 Cor. viii. 24. “wherefore show ye to them, 
and before the churches, the proof of your love, and of our 
boasting on your behalf.” Rom. xu. 17. “ provide things 
honest in the sight of all men.’ 1 Tim. iv. 12. “ be thou an 
example of the believers, in word, in conversation, in charity, 
in spirit, in faith, in purity.” Tit. 1. 4. “ that they may teach 
the young women to be sober, to love their husbands, to love 
their children.” v. 7. ‘in all things showing thyselfa pattern 
of good works.” 1 Pet. ti. 12. “‘that whereas they speak 
against you as evil doers, they may by your good works, 
which they shall behold, glorify God in the day of visitation.” 
For a virtuous example excites, in the virtuous, an emulation 
of that virtue; Rom. xi. 14. “if by any means I may provoke 
to emulation them which are my flesh, and might save some 
of them :”’ a vicious example, on the contrary, is productive of 
vicious emulation; Prov. xxi. 17. ‘let not thine heart envy 
sinners ;” xxiv. 7. “be not thou envious against wicked 
men ;” as well as of offences, by which the strong are scan- 
dalized, and the weaker brethren, if not absolutely led into 
sin, rendered more remiss in the performance of good works. 
1 Cor. x. 32, 33. “give none offence, neither to the Jews, 
nor to the Gentiles, nor to the church of God; even as I 
please all men in all things, not seeking mine own profit, but 
the profit of many, that they may be saved.” Matt. xvii. 
6, 7. “‘whoso shall offend one of these little ones which 
believe in me, it were better for him,’ &c. See also Mark 
ix. 42. Rom. xiv. 21. “‘it is good neither to eat flesh, nor to 
drink wine, nor anything whereby thy brother stumbleth, or 
offendeth, or is made weak.’ In this sense a man is said to 
be a stumbling-block to himself, when he indulges himself in 
any vice to which his nature inclines him. Matt. v. 29, 30. 
“if thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out,’’ &c. See also 
xvii. 7, 8: 

Where however the offence does not proceed from any 
fauit of ours, but from the frowardness or malignity of the 
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other party, the guilt rests not with him who gives, but with 
him who takes the offence. Matt. xv. 12, 13. “ knowest 
thou that the Pharisees were offended after they heard this 
saying? but he answered and said, Every plant which my 
heavenly Father hath not planted, shall be rooted up : let 
them alone, they be blind leaders of the blind.” Thus 
Christ did not break off his intercourse with the publicans 
through fear of scandalizing the Pharisees, but contented 
himself with giving reasons for his conduct: Matt. ix. 10, &. 
** they that be whole need not a physician—.” Luke xix. 
7, &c. “the Son of man is come to seek and to save that 
which was lost.’’ xx. 18. ‘whosoever shall fall upon that 
stone shall be broken, but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will 
grind him to powder.”’ See Book I. chap. xxvii. on Christian 
Liberty. ; 

As to what the Papists call works of supererogation, 
whereby more is done than the law prescribes, insomuch that 
some of the saints, through the superabundance of their works, 
have been enabled to purchase eternal life not only forthemselves, 
but for others, such works are clearly impossible. For since 
we are commanded, under the gospel as well as under the 
law, to love and serve God with all our strength and with all 
our mind, and our neighbour as ourselves, and since, con- 
quently, there can be no excess in piety and charity, it follows 
that no act which we are capable of performing can be of such 
excellence as to fulfil, still less to transcend the requisitions of 
duty. Luke xvii. 10. “ when ye shall have done all those 
things which are commanded you, say, We are unprofitable 
servants, we have done that which was our duty to do.” 
Those counsels of the gospel, therefore, which the Papists ~ 
affirm to be of a higher nature than its precepts,® insomuch 
that if a man follow them, not being compelled so to do, he 
performs a work of supererogation, are not in reality counsels, 
as distinguished from precepts, nor of a higher nature than — 


§ Founded upon 1 Cor. vils,6,.25,.26240., 9.Cor wit 8. 10. See 
Mosheim, Century II. chap. III. sec. 11—l4. Hey’s Lectures, Book iv. 
Art. 14, Sect. 2. Barbeyrac on Grotius De Jure 1.2.9. Hill’s Lectures, 
III. 251. These counsels of perfection, as they are called by the Papists, 
are commonly reduced to three ; voluntary poverty, a vow of perpetua! 


chastity, and of regular obedience; and to these three Milton alludes in 
the next page. 
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the latter; but are to be considered as particular precepts, 
given, not to all mankind, but to certain individuals, for speciai 
reasons and under special circumstances. Thus we are told, 
Matt. xix. 11. that it is good for those who have the gift of 
continence and can receive the saying, not to marry, whenever 
by remaining single they can more effectually promote the 
glory of God and the good of the church. Again, v. 21. 
whether the words of Christ are to be considered as precept 


- or as simple counsel, it is certain that, had the young man to 


whom they were addressed fulfilled them in their utmost 
extent, he would have done nothing beyond what duty re- 
quired, any more than Abraham when he led forth his son to 
sacrifice: for the commands of God, whether addressed to 
mankind in general, or to a particular class, or to an indi- 
vidual, are equally obligatory on the kind, or class, or 
individual to whom they are addressed. In the example just 
cited, obedience to the general precept of loving God above 
all things was singled out as an instance of duty to be required 
from the self-sufficient young man, for the purpose of exposing 
his folly and unfounded confidence, and of showing him how 
far he was from the perfection to which he pretended. For 
it was not the selling all he had, which has been done without 
charity, but the leaving his possessions and following Christ, 
which was to be the test of his perfection. With regard to 
the other instance of celibacy, 1 Cor. vu. this is neither made 
expressly a matter of precept nor of counsel, but is left free 
to the discretion of individuals, according to seasons and cir- 
cumstances. To the above may be added, that, if there be 


“any such works as are here described, those precepts must 
* needs be imperfect, which require to be amended by supple- 


mentary admonitions. If, moreover, these latter are, as is 
alleged, of a higher order of excellence than the precepts 


_ themselves, who shall be sufficient to fulfil them? seeing that 


no one is able to perform entirely even the requisitions of the 
law. Not to mention, that the name of counsels is sometimes 
applied to precepts of universal application, and of the most 
imperative necessity ; as Rev. iii. 18. ‘I counsel thee to buy 
of me gold tried in the fire.” Lastly, that prayer for forgive- 
ness, which by Christ’s command we all daily offer, is utterly 
irreconcileable with the vain boasting of works implied in this 
doctrine 
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It is true that in matters of choice and Christian liberty, 
one work may be more perfect than another : 1 Cor. vil. 38. 
‘he doeth well....he doeth better.” 2 Cor. xi. 23. “ are 
they ministers of Christ? I am more;” but it is not less the 
duty of every one to do whatever may most effectually pro- 
mote the glory of God and the edification of his neighbour. St. 
Paul, had he so chosen, needed not have preached the gospel 
without charge, 1 Cor. ix. 7, &c. but believing, as he did, that 
a gratuitous service would be less open to suspicion, and tend 
more to the edification of the church, he did nothing more 
than his duty in preaching gratuitously. No work of supere- 
rogation was performed by Zaccheus, when he voluntarily 
gave half his goods to the poor, Luke xix. 8. nor by the poor 
widow, when she cast into the treasury all that she had, Mark 
xii. 42. nor by the disciples, when they sold their lands and 
divided the produce among the brethren, Acts iv. 34 ; those 
who did such actions only proved that they loved their neigh- 
bours, and especially the believing part of them, as themselves. 
They were not however under any absolute obligation to give 
such extraordinary proofs of their love, Acts v. 4. for although 
perfection is proposed to all men as the end of their endeavours, 
it is not required of all. 

Hence may be easily discerned the vanity of human merits ; 
seeing that, in the first place, our good actions are not our 
own, but of God working in us; secondly, that, were they our 
own, they would still be equally due ; and, thirdly, that, in 
any point of view, there can be no proportion between our 
duty and the proposed reward. Rom. vi. 23. “the gift of 
God is eternal life.” viii. 18. ‘I reckon tat the sufferings 
of this present time are not worthy to be compared with the 
glory which shall be revealed in us.” Hence although Heze- 
kiah asserts his uprightness in the sight of God, Isai. xxxviii. 
3. “remember now, O Jehovah, I beseech thee, how I have 
walked before thee in truth, and with a perfect heart, and 
have done that which was good in thy sight,” he is se far 
from considering this as constituting any claim to reward, 
that he acknowledges himself indebted to the free mercy of 
God for the pardon of his sins: v. 17. “thou hast in love to 
‘my soul delivered it from the pit of corruption, for thou hast 
cast all my sins behind my back.”? So likewise Nehemiah 
xl. 22. “remember me, O my God, concerning this also, and 
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spare me according to the greatness of thy mercy.” The 
declaration of God himself, Exod. xx. 6. is to the same pur- 
pose. Lastly, that of which God stands in no need, can deserve 
nothing of him.’ Job xxii. 2, &c. ‘‘can a man be profitable 
with God?” xxxv. 7. “if thou be righteous, what givest thou 
him?” Luke xvii. 10. “we are unprofitable servants.’’ Rom. 
xi. 35. “who hath first given him—?’’ See Book I. chap. 
xxii. on Justification. 

Opposed to good works are evil works; the vanity and 
bitterness of which are forcibly described by Isaiah, lix. 4, 
&c. “they conceive mischief, and bring forth iniquity ; they 
hatch cockatrice’ eggs—.’’ Prov. ix. 3. “the perverseness 
of transgressors shall destroy them.” _v. 5. “the wicked shall 
fall by his own wickedness.” xii. 15. “the way of trans- 
gressors is hard.” xxii. 5. “thorns and snares are in the 
way of the froward.” 

A good man is known by his works. Matt. xu. 35. “a 
good man out of the good treasure of his heart bringeth forth 
good things.” 1 John iii. 7. “he that doeth righteousness 
is righteous, even as he is righteous.” He is described Job 
xxix. 11—25. ‘when the ear heard me, then it blessed me,”’ 
&c. and elsewhere. 

Sometimes, however, certain temporary virtues, or sem- 
blances of virtues, are discernible even in the wicked; as in 
Saul, 1 Sam. xix. and in the Jews, Jer. xxxiv. An outward 
show of liberality, gratitude, and equity, with a regard for the 
interest of his subjects, are visible in the king of Sodom, 
Gen. xiv.21. See also the instance of Eglon, Judges i..and 
of Belshazzar, Dan. v. 29. | 

The wicked man is described Psal. x. 3, &c. “the wicked 
boasteth of his heart’s desire,”’ &c. xiv. 1, &c. ‘the fool hath 
said in his heart—.”’ Prov. i. 11, &c. “if they say, Come 
with us, let us lay wait for blood—.” iv. 14, &c. *‘ enter not 
into the path of the wicked—.” xxviii. 5, &c. “evil men 


understand not judgement.” 


b aeitlae le iets God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts. Sonnet XIX. 9. 
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“THE primary efficient cause of good works, as has been 
tated above, is God. - ' 
.. The PROXIMATE CAUSES OF GOOD WORKS are naturally, in 
ordinary cases at least, good habits, or, as they are called, 
VIRTUES ; in which is comprised the whole of our duty towards 
God and man. Philipp. iv. 8. “if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise.” 2 Pet.i.5. “add to your faith virtue. 
These are partly general, or such as pertain to the whole duty 
of man ; and partly special, or such as apply to the particular 
branches of that duty. 

The general virtues belong partly to the understanding, and 
partly to the will. 

Those which belong to the understanding are wisDomM and 
PRUDENCE. + 

WisDoM is THAT WHEREBY WE EARNESTLY SEARCH AFTER 
THE WILL OF GOD,“ZEARN IT WITH ALL DILIGENCE, AND 
GOVERN ALL OUR ACTIONS ACCORDING TO ITS RULE. 

THE WILL OF Gop. Deut. iv. 6. “‘ keep therefore and do 
them, for this is your wisdom—.” Psal. cxix. 66. “‘ teach 
me good judgement and knowledge, for I have believed thy 
commandments.” v.98—100. “thou through thy command- 
ments hast made me wiser than mine enemies. ... than m 
teachers. ... than the ancients.” Prov. xxviii. 5. “they that 
seek Jehovah, understand all things.” xxx. 5, 6. “every 
work of God is pure... .. add thou not unto his words, lest he 
reprove thee, and thou be found a liar.” Rom. xii. 2. “ be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye may prove 
what is that good and acceptable and perfect Will of God.” 
xvi. 19. “I would have you wise unto that which is good, 
and simple concerning evil.” Eph. v. 15. “see that ye walk 
circumspectly, not as fools, but as wise.” James iii. 13. 
“‘who is a wise man, and endued with knowledge among you? 
let him show out of a good conversation his works with meek- 
ness of wisdom.” vy. 17. “the wisdom that is from above is 
first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, 
full of mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and without 
hypocrisy.” 1 John ii. 3. “ hereby we do know that we know 
him, if we keep his commandments.” Hence the fear of the 
Lord is called wisdom, Job xxviii. 28. Psal. xxv. 14. “the 
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secret of Jehovah is with them that fear him.’”’ cxi. 10. ‘the 
fear of Jehovah is the beginning of wisdom.” See also Prov. 
i. 7. Eccles. xii. 15. ‘ let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter,” &c. So also Christ, 1 Cor. i. 30. ‘is made unto 
us wisdom.” Col. ii. 3. “in whom are hid all the treasures 
of wisdom.” 

EaRNeEstT3y seancn. Prov. ii. 4, &c. ‘if thou seekest her 
as silver—.”” James i. 5.“if any of you lack wisdom, let him 
ask of God that giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth 
not, and it shall be given him.” Wisdom is readily found of 


such as seek her, and discloses herself to them of her own 


accord. Prov. i. 20, &c. “wisdom crieth without, she uttereth 
her voice in the streets.’’ Seée also viii. 1, &c. 

Wisdom is praised, Job xxviii. 15, &c. “it cannot be gotten 
for gold—.” Prov. iii. 13, &c. “happy is the man that 


- findeth wisdom.” iv. 5, &c. “get wisdom—.” vill. 6, &c. 


‘hear, for I will speak of excellent things.” Eccles. ix. 18. 
‘‘ wisdom is better than weapons of war.”’ fl 

The treasures of wisdom are not to be rashly lavished on *+¥' 
such as are incapable of appreciating them. Prov. xxiii. 9." 
speak not in the ears of a fool, for he will despise the wisdom 
of thy words.” Matt. vii. 6. “give not that which is holy 
unto the dogs.” Mark iv. 34. “ without a parable spake he 
not unto them.” 1 Cor. ii. 6. ‘“howbeit we speak wisdom 
among them that are perfect; yet not the wisdom of this 
world.” 

To wisdom is opposed folly; which consists, first and 
chiefly, in an ignorance of the will of God. Isai. 1. 3. “ the 
ox knoweth his owner.” v. 13. “therefore my people are 
gone intocaptivity, becausethey have no knowledge.” Jer. v. 4. 
they are foolish, for they know not the way of Jehovah, nor 
the judgement of their God.” viii. 7, &c. “yea, the stork in 
the heaven knoweth her appointed times—.” . John xvi. 
2, 3. “the time cometh that whosoever killeth you will think 
that he doeth God service ; and these things will they do unto 
you, because they have not known the Father, nor me.” 
xii. 10. ‘the chief priests consulted that they might put 
Lazarus also to death.’ Eph. iv. 17, 18. ‘being alienated 
from the life of God through the ignorance that is in them.” 
y. 17. “be ye not unwise, but understanding what the will of . 
the Lord is”’ 1 Cor. ii. 8. “had they known it, they would 
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not have crucified the Lord of glory.” 1 Tim. i. 13. “I dia 
it ignorantly in unbelief.” 

condly in a false conceit of wisdom. Num. xv. 39. 
‘that ye seek not after your own heart.” 1 Kings xvi. 17. 
“art thou he that troubleth Israel?’ Prov. ii. 7. “be not 
wise in thine own eyes; fear Jehovah.” xiv. 6. “‘a scorner 
seeketh wisdom and findeth it not.”” v. 12. “ there is a way 
that seemeth right unto a man, but the end thereof are the 
ways of death.” xxi. 2. “every way of aman is nght in his 
own eyes; but Jehovah pondereth the hearts.” xxvi. 12. 
‘‘seest thou a “man wise in his own conceit? there is more 
hope of a fool than of him.” xxvii. 26. “he that trusteth in 
his own way is a fool; but whoso walketh wisely he shall be 
delivered.” Isai. v. 21.‘‘woe unto them that are wise in their 
own eyes.” John ix. 39. “that they which see not might 
see, and that they which see might be made blind.” Rom.i. 
22. “‘ professing themselves to be wise, they became fools.” 
1 Cor. vii. 2. “if any man think that he knoweth anything, 
he knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know.” Yet folly 
cries aloud, and invites mankind to her instructions, as if she 
were the sole depositary of wisdom. Prov. ix. 16. “ whoso is 
simple, let him turn in hither.” 

Thirdly, in a prying into hidden things, after the example 
of our first parents, who sought after the knowledge of good 
.and evil contrary to the command of God :° and of Lot’s wife, 
Gen. xix. 26. xxxii. 29. “wherefore is it that thou dost ask 
after my name?” Exod. xix. 23. “set bounds about the 
mount—.”’ Deut. xxix. 29. “the secret things belong unto 
Jehovah our God.’ I Sam. vi. 19. “he smote the men of 
Bethshemesh, because they had looked into the ark of Jehovah.” 
Acts 1. 7. “it is not for you to know the times or the seasons.’ 
xix. 19. ‘many of them also which used curious arts, brought 
their books together.” Rom. xii. 3. “ not to think of himself 
more highly than he ought to think, but to think soberly, 
pews as God hath dealt to every man the measure of 

aith.”” ; 

Fourthly, in human or carnal wisdom. Job. v. 12. “he 
otek eae eas ook Have my fill 
Of knowledge what this vessel can contain ; 


Beyond which was my folly to aspire. Paradise Lost, XII. 558. 
See also VII. 120. VIII. 172. 
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disappointeth the devices of the crafty.” xu. 24. “he taketh 
away the heart of the chief of the people of the earth.” 
XXxvili. 13. 14. “man knoweth not the price thereof. ... the 
depth saith, It is not in me—.”’ Eccles. i. 17. “I gave my 
heart to know wisdom, and to know madness and folly; IL 
perceived that this also is vexation of spirit.”’ vil. 29. “they 
have found out many inventions.” xii. 12. “of making many 
books there is no end; and much study is a weariness of the 
flesh.”’ Isai. xix. 11. ‘the princes of Zoan are fools. ... how 
say ye unto Pharaoh, I am the son of the wise, the son of 
ancient kings?’ xxix. 14. ‘the wisdom of their wise men 
shall perish.” xxxiii. 11. “ye shall bring forth stubble.” 
lix. 15. “he that departeth from evil maketh himself a prey.” 
Mark iii. 21. “‘ when his friends heard of it, they went out to 
lay hold on him; for they said, He is beside himself.” John 
x. 20. “he hath a devil, and is mad.” Acts xvi. 18. ‘‘ certain 
philosophers of the Epicureans.... encountered him; and 
some said, What will this babbler say?’’ v. 32. “when they 
heard of the resurrection from the dead, some mocked.” 
xxvi. 24. “Paul, thou art beside thyself.” 1 Cor. 1. 19, 20. 
“it is written, I will destroy the wisdum of the wise.”  v. 
23. “we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling- 
block, and unto the Greeks foolishness ; but unto them which. 
are called,” &c. iii. 19. ‘the wisdom of the world is foolish- 
ness with God.” vi. 4. “‘if then ye have judgements of 
things pertaining to this life, set them to judge who are least 
esteemed in the church.” Col. i. &. ‘ beware lest any man 
spoil you through philosophy.” Juke xu. 96, 57. “ye can 
discern the face of the sky, and of the earth. ... and why even 
of yourselves judge ye not what is right?’ Hence we are 
frequently permitted to be deceived with false shows of human 
wisdom, in requital for our contempt of that which is true and 
divine. Psal. lxxxi. 11—13. “my people would not hearken 
to my voice....so I gave them up unto their own hearts’ 
lusts, and they walked in their own counsels.” 

PRUDENCE is that virtue by which we discern what is proper 
to be done under the various circumstances of time and place. 
Prov. xxix. 11. “a fool uttereth all his mind ; but a wise man 
keepeth it in until afterwards.” Eccles. LiVap lager tO CVELY. 
thing there is a season, and a time to every purpose under the 
heaven.” vy. 11. “he hath made every thing beautiful in his 
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time.”? Matt. x. 16, 17. ‘ behold, I send you forth as sheep 
in the midst of wolves; be ye therefore wise as serpents, and 
harmless as doves: but beware of men—.”’ Philipp. 1. 9, 10. 
“that your love may abound yet more and more, in know- 
ledge and in all judgement, that ye may approve things that 
are excellent.” Heb. y. 14. ‘‘ strong meat belongeth to them 
that are of full age, even those who by reason of use have 
their senses exercised to discern both good and evil.” - This 
quality is an indispensable seasoning to every virtue, as salt 
was to the ancient sacrifices. Mark ix. 49. “every one shall 
be salted with fire; and every sacrifice shall be salted with 
salt.” : 
Hence the maxim, ‘ of the evils of sin choose none, of those 
of punishment the least.’ If this be true with regard to the 
evils of sin, it is obvious how preposterously they interpret 
the law, wno hold that usury, divorce, polygamy, and the 
like, were conceded to the hard-heartedness of the Jews as 
venial infirmities, or as evils which were to be abated or 
regulated by law; whereas the law can no more concede or 
tolerate the smallest degree of moral evil, than a good man 
can voluntarily choose it. 

Thus much of the general virtues which belong to the 
understanding ; those which belong to the will are sINCERITY, 
PROMPTITUDE, and CONSTANCY. 

SINCERITY, which is also called integrity, and a good con- 
science, consists in acting rightly on all occasions, with a 
sincere desire and a hearty mental determination. Gen. xvii. 
1. “walk before me, and be thou perfect.” Deut. xviii. 13. 
‘thou shall be perfect with Jehovah thy God.” Job xxvii. 
5, 6. “ till I die I will not remove mine integrity from me.” 
Psal. xxvi. 1. “Judge me, O Jehovah, for I have walked in 
mine integrity.” Prov. iv. 23. “keep thy heart with all 
diligence, for out of it are the issues of life.’ Matt. xii. 35. 
‘a good man out of the good treasures of his heart bringeth 
forth good things—.” Acts xxiii. 1. “I have lived in all] 
good conscience before God until this day.” xxiv. 16. “to 
have always a conscience void of offence toward God and 
toward men.” 2 Tim.i. 3. “I thank God, whom I serve 


9 Compare Gregorii, Moral, Lib. xxxii. ¢.18 ; Gerson Tract 8. in Magnif. 


nim. 83, lit. F.;Cic. De Offciis 3.1. iii.; Petrarch. Lib. v. Epist. rerwr 
senilium, - 
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from my forefathers with pure conscience.” 1 Cor. iv. 4, “I 
know nothing of myself; yet am I not hereby justified : but 
he that judgeth me is the Lord.” Philipp. ii. 15. “that ye 
may be blameless and harmless, the sons of God, without 
rebuke, in the midst of a crooked and perverse nation.”’ Col. 
ili. 23. “whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, and 
not unto men.” 1 Tim.i. 19. ‘holding faith, and a good 
conscience, which some having put away concerning faith 
have made shipwreck.”’ 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8. “I have fought a 
good fight, I have finished my course.” Heb. xii. 18. “we 
trust we have a good conscience, in all things willing to live 
honestly.” 1 John ii. 19. “hereby we know that we are of 
the truth, and shall assure our hearts before him.’ vy. 21. 
‘‘if our heart condemn us not, then have we confidence toward 
God.’ Properly speaking, however, a good conscience is not 
in itself sincerity, but rather an approving judgement of the 
mind respecting its own actions, formed according to the light 
which we have received either from nature or from grace, 
whereby we are satisfied of our inward sincerity. Rom. ii. 
15. “‘ which show the work of the law written in their hearts,” 
&c. This feeling is described Job xiii. 15, &c. “I will main- 
tain mine own ways before him.” xxiii. 3, &c. “‘O that I 
knew where I might find him—!”’ xxxi. 6. “let me be 
weighed in an even balance, that God may know mine in- 
tegrity.”’ v. 35. ‘*O that one would hear me!” 2 Cor. i. 
12. ‘our rejoicing is this, the testimony of our conscience, 
that in simplicity and godly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, 
but by the grace of God, we have had our conversation in 
the world.” 7 

The opposite to this is an evil conscience ;' that is to say 
(allowing some latitude of signification to the word) the judge- 
ment of each individual mind concerning its own bad action, 
and its consequent disapproval of them, according to the light 
enjoyed from nature or grace ; which may be more properly 
called a consciousness of evil. Gen. xlii. 21. “we are 
verily guilty concerning our brother. ... therefore is this dis- 
tress come upon us.” Hos. x. 8. “they shall say to the 

1 «JT will begin somewhat higher, and speak of punishment ; which as it 
is an evil, 1 esteem to be of two sorts, or rather two degrees only ; a re- 


probate conscience:in this life, and hell in the other world.’ Reason of 
Church Government urged against Prelaty. Prose Works, II. 490. 
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mountains, Cover us, and to the hills, Fall on us,’’ compared 
with Rev. vi. 16. “they said to the mountains and rocks, Fall 
on us, and hide us from the face of him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb.” Luke xx. 5, 6. 
“they reasoned with themselves, saying, If we shall Bay, From 
heaven, he will say, Why then believed ye him not ? Acts 
xxiv. 25. “as he reasoned of righteousness. . . . Felixtrembled. 

Rom. ii. 15. “their conscience also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else excusing one another.” 
Heb. x. 22. “having our hearts sprinkled from an evil con- 
science.” John vii. 9. “ being convicted by their own con- 
science.” Strictly speaking, however, an evil conscience is 
one which judges erroneously or with a wrong bias, and not 
according to the light derived from nature or grace. 1 Cor. 
viii. 7. “ their conscience being weak, is defiled.” 1 Tim. iv. 
2. ‘‘ having their conscience seared with a hot iron.” Tit. i. 
15. “even their mind and conscience is defiled.” 

_ Contrary to sincerity are, first, evil thoughts. Matt. v. 28. 
“he hath committed adultery with her already in his heart.” 
xv. 18, 19. ‘those things which proceed out of the mouth 
come forth from the heart, and they defile the man ; for out 
of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders—.”’ Secondly, 
hypocrisy ; the deeds of which, though plausible, are not good, 
or if good, are not done with a good design. Matt. vi. 1, &c. 
“take heed that ye do not your alms before men, to be seen 
of them, otherwise ye have no reward of your Father which 
is in heaven.” xxili. 25, 26, “woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye make clean the outside of the 
cup and the platter, but within they are full of extortion and 
excess.” 

ProMPriTuDE or alacrity is that which excites us to act 
with a ready and willing spirit. sal. i. 2. “whose de- 
light is in the law of Jehovah.” xl. 8. “I delight to do thy 
will, O my God; yea, thy law is within my heart.” ex. 3. 
“thy people shall be willing.” Prov. xxi. 15. “it is joy to 
the Just to do judgement.” 2Cor. viii. 12. “if there be first 
a willing mind, it is accepted according to that a man hath—.” 
ix. 7. “ God ioveth a cheerful giver.” 

its opposites are, first, precipitancy. Matt. viii. 19. «I 
will follow thee whithersoever thou goest.” 

Secondly, a forced and not spontaneous disc harge of duty. 
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Deut. xxvil. 47. “‘ because thou servedst not Jehovah thy God 
with joyfulness, and with gladness of heart.’’ 2 Cor. ix. 7, 
“not grudgingly, or of necessity.”’ Gal. vi. 9. “let us not 
be weary in well doing, for in due season we shall reap, if we 
faint not.” 2 Thess. iii. 13. “be not weary in well doing.’ Heb. 
v. 11. “ye are dull of hearing.” xii. 3. “consider him that 


endured such contradiction of sinners against himself, lest ye 


be wearied and faint in your minds.” y. 12. “lift up the 
hands which hang down, and the feeble knees.”’ 1 Pet. y. 2. 
“not by constraint, but willingly.” 

Constancy is that virtue whereby we persevere in a deter- 
mination to do right, from which nothing can divert us. Psal. 
exix. 44, 45. “TI shall keep thy law continually for ever and 
ever; and I will walk at liberty.”” v.51. “the proud have 
had me greatly in derision, yet have I not declined from thy 
Jaw.” vy. 61. “the bands of the wicked have robbed me, but 
I] have not forgotten thy law.” v.95. “the wicked have 
waited for me to destroy me, but I will consider thy testi- 
monies.” v, 110. ‘‘the wicked have laid a snare for me, yet | 
erred not from thy precepts.” v. 112. “I have inclined mine 
heart to perform thy statutes alway, even unto the end.” 
v. 157. “many are my persecutors and mine enemies; yet do 
I not decline from thy testimonies.” Eccles. vii. 14. “in the 
day of prosperity be joyful; but in the day of adversity con- 
sider.” Matt. xxiv. 13. “he that shall endure to the end, 
the same shall be saved.” 2 Cor. vi. 4, &c. “in all things 
approving ourselves as the ministers of God, in much patience, 
in afflictions, in necessities, in distresses—.” viii. 11. “now 
therefore perform the doing of it, that as there was a readi- 
ness to will, so there may be a performance also out of that 
which ye have.”’ 

The opposites of these are, first, inconstancy. Jer. xxxiv. 
8, &c. “after that the king Zedekiah had made a covenant 
with all the people....to proclaim liberty unto them.... 
afterwards they turned and caused the servants and the hand- 
maids whom they had let go free to return.” vy. 15, 16. “ ye 
were now turned and had done right in my sight.... but ye 
turned and polluted my name.” Luke ix. 62. “no man hay« 
ing put his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the 
kingdom of God.” Matt. xiii. 20.—22. “he heareth the word 
.-.. yet hath he not root in himself, but dureth for a while ; 
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for when tribulation or persecution ariseth because of the word, 
by and by he is offended....he heareth the word, and the 
care of this world and the deceitfulness of riches choke the 
word.” 

Secondly, obstinacy in error, or in a wrong purpose. Psal. 
xix. 13. ‘keep back thy servant also from presumptuous sins ; 
let them not have dominion over me; then shall I be upright, 
and I shall be innocent from the great transgression.’ Jer. 
ii. 35. “ behold, I will plead with thee, because thou sayest, I 
have not sinned.” Acts vii. 51. “ye stiff-necked, and uncir- 
cumcised in heart and ears, ye do always resist the Holy Ghost.” 


CHAP. II].—Or ruse VIRTUES BELONGING TO THE WorsHIP 
OF GoD. 


SPECIAL virtues are those which pertain only to a particular 
branch of our duty; namely, to our duty towards God, or 
towards man. 

Our puTY TOWaRDS Gop relates to HiS IMMEDIATE WOR- 
SHIP Or SERVICE; which is either interna! or external. 

Internal worship consists mainly in the acknowledgement of 
the one true God, and in the cultivation of devout affections 
towards him. Deut. vi. 4. “hear, O Israel; Jehovah our God 
is one Jehovah ;”’ as in the first book, on God. . 

Opposed to this is, first, atheism. Psal. xiv. 1. “ thie fool 
hath said in his heart, There is no God.” also liii. 1. See 
more on this subject in the first book, as above. 

Secondly, polytheism, or the acknowledgement of more 
gods than one, except in the sense authorised by Scripture 
itself. Gal. iv. 8. “when ye knew not God, ye did service 
unto them which by nature are no gods.” 

DEVOUT AFFECTIONS TOWARDS Gop are LOVE, TRUST, HOPE, 
GRATITUDE, FEAR, HUMILITY, PATIENCE, OBEDIENCE. Deut. 
x. 12, 13. “what doth Jehovah thy God require of thee, but 
to fear Jehovah thy God, to walk in all his ways, and to love 
him, and to serve Jehovah thy God with all thy heart and with 
all thy soul; to keep the commandments of Jehovah and his 
statutes.” 

TH Love oF Gop is that by which we prefer him above ah 
other objects of affection, and desire his glory. Deut. vi. 5. 
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‘thou shalt love Jehovah thy God with all thine heart—.” See 
also Matt. xxii. 37. . 

Desire his glory. Numb. xiv. 15, 16. “then the nations 
will speak, saying, Because Jehovah was not able to bring this 
people into the land—.” Josh. vii. 9.‘ what wilt thou do unto 
thy great name ?” 

Opposed to this is a hatred of God: John xv. 24. “they 
have hated both me and my Father ;”’ and a love of the world 
or of created things. Luke xiv. 33. “ whosoever he be of you 
that forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple.’’ 
1 Cor. vii. 31. “they that use this world, as not abusing 
it.” Philipp. iil. 7, 8. “what things were gain to me, those 
I counted loss for Christ; yea doubtless, and I count all things 
but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
my Lord, for whom I have suffered the loss of all things, 
and do count them but dung that I may win Christ.’? James 
iv. 4. “know ye not that the friendship of the world is enmity 
with God? whosoever therefore will be a friend of the world 
is the enemy of God.” 1 John ii. 15. “love not the world.” 

Of faith, in its primary sense, and as the instrumental cause 
of justification, I have spoken above; I now speak of TRUST 
tn Gop, considered as an effect of love, and as a part of inter- 
nal worship, whereby we wholly repose on him. 2 Chron. 
xx. 20. ‘“‘believe in Jehovah your God, so shall ye be estab- 
lished.’ Psal. xvili. 2, 3, &c. ‘“‘ Jehovah is my rock and my 
fortress ....in whom I will trust, my buckler and the horn 
of my salvation, and my high tower.’ So also Psal. xxvii. 
xxvil. 7. xxxil. 10. xxxvil. 5. “‘ commit thy way unto Jehovah, 
trust also in him, and he shall bring it to pass.” So also 1Ixi. 
Ixn. Ixxill. 26. Ixxxiv. 12. exii. 7. exv. 9, &e. exxili. exxx. 
6. Prov. xiv. 26. “in the fear of Jehovah is strong con- 
fidence, and his children shall have a place of refuge.” xvi. 3. 
“commit thy works unto Jehovah, and thy thoughts shall be 
established.” See also xviii. 10. xxx. 5. Isai. lix. 1. “ behold, 
Jehovah’s hand is not shortened, that it cannot save.” Jer. 
xvi. 7. ‘blessed is the man that trusteth in Jehovah, and 
whose hope Jehovah is.” Mal. ii. 16—18. “then shall ye 
return, and discern between the righteous and the wicked,”’ &c. 

Opposed to this is, first, distrust of God. Gen. xii. 13. gay. 
I pray thee, thou art my sister—.” xxxil. 7. “then Jacob 
vras greatly afraid and distressed.’’ Numb. xiv. 1, &e. “all 
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the congregation lifted up their voice and cried—.”’ xx. 10, 11. 
** must  otetel you Satde out of this rock?.... with his rod 
he smote the rock twice.” 2 Kings vii. 2. “if Jehovah 
would make windows in heaven, might this thing be?” Isat. 
vii. 12. “I will not ask, neither will I tempt Jehovah.” 

Secondly, an overweening presumption. Numb. xiv. 44. 
“they presumed to go up unto the hill top.” xv. 30. “the soul 
that doeth ought presumptuously—.” Prov. xxvii. 1. “* boast 
not thyself of to-morrow—.” Amos v. 18. “woe unto you 
that desire the day of Jehovah.” Mic. iii. 11. “the heads 
thereof judge for reward, and the priests thereof teach for 
hire, and the prophets thereof divine for money: yet will they 
lean upon Jehovah, and say, Is not Jehovah among us?” 
Matt. ui. 7. ‘O generation of vipers, who hath warned you to 
flee from the wrath to come?’ iv. 6, 7. ‘thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God.” Rom. u. 4. “ despisest thou the 
riches of his goodness— ?”’ 

Thirdly, carnal reliance. 2 Chron. xvi. 7. “because thou 
hast relied on the king of Syria—.” v. 12. “in his disease he 
sought not to Jehovah, but to the physicians.” Psal xiv. 6. 
‘‘ve have shamed the counsel of the poor, because Jehovah is 
his refuge.” See also cxviii. 8, 9. exlvi. 3. “put not your 
trust in princes.” cxlvii. 10. “he delighteth not in the 
strength of the horse.” Prov. xxix. 26. “many seek the ruler’s 
favour.” Isai. xxx. 2. “to strengthen themselves in the 
strength of Pharaoh,” &c. iii. 1. “the Lord doth take away 
.... the stay and the staff.”’ xxii. 8. “ thou didst look in that 
day to the armour of the house of the forest.” xxxi. 1. 
“woe to them that go down to Egypt for help—.” Jer. xvii. 
5. “cursed be the man that trusteth in man, and maketh flesh 
his arm, and whose heart departeth from Jehovah.” Amos 
vi. 13. “ye which rejoice in a thing of nought.” 

Fourthly, a trust in idols. 2 Kings i. 2. “go, enquire of 
Baalzebub—.”’ More will be said on this subject hereafter, 
under the head of idolatry. 

Hore is that by which we expect with certainty the fulfil- 
ment of God’s promises. Job xiii. 15. “ though he slay me, 
vet will I trust in him.” Psal. xxxi. 24. “be of good courage, 
and he shall strengthen your heart, all ye that hope in Jeho- 
vah.” xxvii. 14. “ wait on Jehovah—.” exix. 116. « let me 
not be ashamed of my hope.” Prov. x. 28. “the hope of the 
righteous shall be gladness.’ sai. xl. 31. “they that wait 
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upon Jehovah shall renew their strength, they shall mount up 
with wings as eagles.” Rom. v. 4, 5. ‘experience worketh 
hope ; and hope maketh not ashamed ; because the love of 
God is shed abroad in our hearts.” 

Opposed to this virtue, as well as to faith, is doubt; to 
which even the pious are sometimes liable, at least for a 
time. 1 Sam. xxvii. 1. “ David said in his heart, I shall now 
perish one day by the hand of Saul.’’ Matt. xiv. 31. “O 
thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?” xxi. 21. “if 
ye have faith and doubt not—.” Mark. xi. 23. “whosoever 
shall not doubt in his heart, but shall believe—.” 

Secondly, despair; which takes place only in the reprobate. 
Gen. iv. 13. “Cain said unto Jehovah, My punishment is 
greater than I can bear.” Matt. xxvii. 5. ‘‘ he cast down the 
pieces of silver in the temple, and departed, and went and 
hanged himself.’ Acts i. 18. “falling headlong, he burst 
asunder in the midst.” 

GRATITUDE towards God is that whereby we acknowledge 
his goodness in conferring benefits upon creatures so unworthy 
-as ourselves. Psal. ciii. 2. “‘forget not all his benefits.”’ cxvi. 
12. “what shall I render unto Jehovah—?’” 1 Cor. vi. 20. 
“ve are bought with a price; therefore glorify God in your 
body, and in your spirit, which are God’s.” Heb. xn. 28. 
‘let us have grace whereby we may serve God acceptably with 
reverence and godly fear.’’ 1 Pet. ui. 9. ‘‘ that ye should shew 
forth the praises of him who hath called you out of dark- 
ness—.’’ 1 John iv. 19. “we love him, because he first loved 
us.” 

Opposed to this is, first, ingratitude towards God. Isai. i. 2. 
‘J have nourished and brought up children, and they have re- 
belled against me.” Hos. xii. 6. ‘‘ according to their pasture, 
so were they filled; they were filled, and their heart was ex- 
alted : therefore have they forgotten me.”’ Rom. 1. 21. ‘ when 
they knew God, _ they glorified him not as God, neither were 
thankful.” 

Secondly, the bestowing on idols, or on created things, that 
gratitude which we owe to God. Jer. xliv. 17, “to burn 
incense unto the queen of heaven, and to pour out drink- 
offerings unto her.... then had we plenty of victuals, and were 
well, and saw no evils’? Habak. 1. 16. “ they sacrifice unto 
their net, and burn incense unto their drag.” 

The FEAR OF Gop is that whereby we reverence God as the 
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supreme Father and Judge of all men, and dread offend- 
ing him above all things. Deut. xxvin. a8. “ that thou meres 
fear this glorious and fearful name, Jehovah thy God. Peal. 
ii. 11. “serve Jehovah with fear, and rejoice with trembling. 
xxxiv. 11. “I will teach you the fear of Jehovah.” exxx. 4. 
“there is forgiveness with him, that thou mayest be feared. 
Prov. xix. 23. “the fear of Jehovah tendeth to life.’” Mal.i. 6. 
“if I be a father, where is mine honour? if I be a master, 
where is my fear?” 1 Pet. i. 17. “if ye call on the Father, 
who without respect of persons judgeth according to every 
man’s work, pass the time of your sojourning here in fear. 
Matt. x. 28. “rather fear him which 1s able to destroy both 
body and soul in hell.’ Philipp. u. 12. * work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling.” 

Opposed to this is, first, carnal security. Job v. 3, &e. a8 | 
have seen the foolish taking root.” xxiv. 23, &c. “though it 
be given him to bein safety, whereon he resteth—.”’ xxxiv. 22. 
‘there is no darkness, nor shadow of death, where the workers 
of iniquity may hide themselves.” Psal. x. 5, 6. “thy judg- 
ments are far above out of his sight.”” xxx. 6. “in my pro- 
sperity I said, I shall never be moved.” lxxii. 6. ‘ therefore 

ride compasseth them about asa chain.” xciv. 7. “yet they say, 
Jah shall not see.’ Eccles. viii. 11. ‘‘ because sentence against 
an evil work is not executed speedily, therefore the heart of the 
sons of men is fully set in them to do evil.” Isai. v. 19. ‘ that 
say, Let him make speed and hasten his work.” xxviii. 15. 
‘because ye have said, We have made a covenant with death.” 
xxix. 13. ‘woe unto them that seck deep to hide their counsel 
from Jehovah.” Ezek. viii. 12. “ Jehovah seeth us not, Je- 
hovah hath forsaken the earth.” Amos vi. 1. “woe to them 
that are at ease.” Zeph.i. 12. “that say in their hearts, Jehovah 
will not do good, neither will he do evil.’ Matt. xxv. “the 
foolish virgins.”” Luke xii. 2, 3. “there is nothing covered 
that shall not be revealed—.”’ v.19. “I will say to my soul,” 
&c. vy. 45. “if that servant say in his heart,” &c. 1 Cor. xi. 
dl. “if we would judge ourselves, we should not be judged.” 

Secondly, aslavish fear. 1 John iv. 18. “there is na fear in 
.072; but perfect love casteth out fear, because fear hath 
torment ; he that feareth is not made perfect in love.” 

Thirdly, a fear of idols. 2 Kings xvii. 33. « they feared 
Jehovah, and served their own gods, after the manner of the 
nations whom they carried away from thence.” 
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And lastly, a fear of anything whatever except God. Matt. 
x. 28. ‘‘fear not them which kill the body.” 

HuMiniry is that whereby we acknowledge our unworthi- 
ness in the sight of God. Gen. xxxu. 10. “‘I am not worthy 
of the least of all the mercies,’ &c. 1 Chron. xxix. 14. ‘‘ who 
am I, and what is my people, that we should be able to offer 
so willingly after this sort? for all things come of thee, and of 
thine own have we given thee.’’ Psal. li. 17. ‘‘the sacrifices of 
God are a broken spirit.” cxyv. 1. “not unto us, O Jehovah, 
not unto us, but unto thy name give the praise.”’ Isai. Ixvi. 
2. ‘to this man will I look, even to him that is poor and of a 
contrite spirit, and trembleth at my word.” Matt. v. 3. 
*‘ blessed are the poor in spirit.”” Luke ix. 48. ‘‘ he that is least 
among you all, the same shall be great.’”’ 1 Pet. v. 5, 6. 
‘submit yourselves,” &c. 1 Tim. i. 15. ‘Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners, of whom I am chief.” 

To this is opposed, first, pride towards God. Job xv. 25. 
*“‘he stretcbeth out his hand against God.” Prov. iii. 34. 
“he scorneth the scorners; but he giveth grace unto the 
lowly.”’ See also James iv. 6. 1 Pet. v. 5. Prov. xvi. 4. 
“every one that is proud of heart is an abomination to 
Jehovah.” Acts xii. 23. “the angel of the Lord smote him, 
because he gave not God the glory.” Rev. iii. 17. “thou 
sayest, I am rich, and increased with goods, and have need 
of nothing; and knowest not that thou art wretched, and 
miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked.” 

Secondly, a false or superstitious humility. Col. ii. 23. 
“‘ which things have indeed a show of wisdom in will worship, 
and humility, and neglecting of the body ; not in any honour 
to the satisfying of the flesh.” 

PaTIENCE is that whereby we acquiesce in the promises of 
God, through a confident reliance on his divine providence, 
power, and goodness, and bear inevitable evils with equan- 
imity, as the dispensation of the supreme Father, and sent 
for our good. Job i. 22. “in all this Job sinned not, 
nor charged God foolishly.” ii. 10. “shall we receive good 
at the hand of God, and shall we not receive evil?’ 2 Sam. 
xvi. 10. ‘* because Jehovah hath said unto him, Curse David, 
who shall then say, Wherefore hast thou done so?’ Isai, 
xxvill. 16. ‘he that believeth shall not mistake.’ Lam. 
ii. 29, &c. “he putteth his mouth in the dust, if so be there 
may be hope; he giveth his cheek to him that smiteth him.” 
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Matt. xvi. 24. “let him take up his cross, and follow me.” 
Luke xxi. 19. “in ycur patience possess ye your souls. 
Rom. viii. 25. ‘if we hope for that we see not, then do we 
with patience wait for it.” xv. 4. “that we through patience 
and comfort of the scriptures might have hope.” --2 Cor. — 
xii. 10. “therefore I take pleasure in infirmities, in reproaches, 
in necessities, in persecutions, in distresses for Christ’s sake. 
Coloss. i. 11. “unto all long-suffering.” 2 Thess. ii. 5. 
‘the Lord direct your hearts into the love of God, and into 
the patient waiting for Christ.” Heb. x. 36. “ye have need 
of patience, that after ye have done the will of God ye might 
‘receive the promise.”” James vy. 7, §. “be patient unto the 
coming of the Lord; behold the husbandman waiteth—be ye 
also patient, stablish your hearts, for the coming of the Lord 
draweth nigh.” 1 Pet. ii. 19, &c. ‘this is thank-worthy, if 
a man for conscience toward God endure grief, suffering 
wrongfully .. if when ye do well and suffer for it, ye take it 
patiently, this is acceptable with God: for even hereunto were 
ye called; because Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an 
example that ye should follow his steps.. who when he was 
reviled, reviled not again; when he suffered, he threatened 
not; but committed himself to him that judgeth righteously.” 

Opposed to this is impatience under the divine decrees ; a 
temptation to which the saints themselves are at times lable. 
1 Kings xix. 4. “he requested for himself that he might die.” 
Job. nt. 2, &c. “let the day perish wherein I was born.?’ 
vil. 11. “therefore I will not refrain my mouth.” xix. 2. 
“behold, I cry out of wrong, but I am not heard ; I ery 
aloud, but there is no judgment.”’ Eccles. vii. 7. surely 
oppression maketh a wise man mad.” Jer. xx. 15. “cursed 
be the man who brought tidings to my father, saying—.” 
xlv. 5. “thou didst say, Woe is me now, for Jehovah hath 
added grief to my sorrow.” Jonah iy. 3. “it is better for me 
to die than to live.” 

OBEDIENCE is that virtue whereby we propose to ourselves 
the wili of God as the paramount rule of our conduct, and 
serve himalone. Thus Abraham, Gen. xii. 4. ** departed from 
Canaan, as Jehovah had spoken unto him,” xxii. 3. « Abraham 
rose up early in the morning, and saddled his ass—.? ] Sam. 
kv. 22. “hath Jehovah as great delight in burnt-offerings and 
eacrifices, as in obeying the voice of Jehovah? behold, ta 
obey is better than sacrifice.” Pal. Ixxxi. 13, 14. *O that 
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my people had hearkened unto me,” &c. Eccles. v. 1. “ be 
more ready to hear than to give the sacrifice of fools.”? Jer. 
vi. 19, 20. ‘‘ because they have not hearkened unto my 


- words.... your burnt-offerings are not acceptable.” vii. 22, 23. 


‘I spake not unto your fathers, nor commanded them in the 
day that I brought them out of the land of Egypt, concerning 
burnt-offerings or sacrifices; but this thing commanded I 
them, saying, Obey my voice.” xxxv. 2. “go unto the 
house of the Rechabites—.”? Matt. vi. 10. “thy will be 
done in earth, as it is in heaven.” xxvi. 39. “not as I will, 
but as thou wilt.” v. 42. “thy will be done.”” John xiv. 15. 
“if ye love me, keep my commandments.” See also v. 21, 23. 


Acts iv. 19. “whether it be right in the sight of God to 


hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye.”’ v. 29. “we 
ought to obey God, rather than men.” Eph. vi. 6, 7. “as 
the servants of Christ, doing the will of God from the 
heart, with good will doing service.” 1 John ii. 5. “ whoso 
keepeth his word, in him verily is the love of God perfected.” 
v. 17. “he that doeth the will of God abideth for ever.” v. 3. 
“this is the love of God, that we keep his commandments ; 
and his commandments are not grievous.”’ 

Opposed to this is disobedience. 1 Sam. xv. 23. “rebellion 
is as the sin of witchcraft, and stubbornness is as iniquity and 
idolatry.” This was the error of the prophet of Judah, 
1] Kings xii. 22. Prov. xiii. 13. ““whoso despiseth the word 
shall be destroyed.” xxviii. 9. “he that turneth away his ear 
.... even his prayer shall be abomination.” Jer. vi. 16. 
‘thus saith Jehovah, Stand ye in the ways. . and walk therein 
.. but they said, We will not walk therein.” v. 17. “they said, 
We will not hearken.” vii. 26. “they hearkened not unto 
me—.” xxi. 21. “this hath been thy manner from thy youth, 
that thou obeyedst not my voice.”’ xxxvi. 23, &c. “it came to 
pass that when Jehudi had read three or four leaves,’’ &c. 
xliv. 16. “as for the word that thou hast spoken unto us in 
the name of Jehovah, we will not hearken unto thee.’”’ Even 
where it wears the disguise of humility: John xiii. 8. “thou 
shalt never wash my feet ;” or of a righteousness beyond what 
is commanded : Deut. v. 32. “ ye shall not turn aside to the 
right hand or to the left.” See also xxviii. 14. Josh. i. 7. 
Deut. xii. 32. “ thou shalt not add thereto, nor diminish from 
it.’ | Kings xx. 35. “the man refused to smite him.” Prev. 
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xxx. 6. “add thou not unto his words, lest he reprove thee, 
and thou be found a liar.” 1 Cor. iv. 6. “ that ye might 
learn in us not to think of man above that which is written.’ 
Rev. xxii. 18, 19. “if any man shall add unto these things, 
God shall add unto him the plagues—.” 


—_——_——_——— 
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Tuus much of the internal worship of God. We are now to 
speak of his external worship, which is commonly denominated 
RELIGION ; not that internal worship is not also religion, but 
that it is not usually called so, except as it manifests itself in 
outward actions. Although external worship is, for the 
convenience of definition, distinguished from internal, it is 
our duty to unite them in practice, nor are they ever separated, 
except by the impiety of sinners. vale: 

True religion is that by which God is worshipped with sin- 
cerity after the form and manner which he has himself pre- 
scribed. Mic. vi. 6. “‘ wherewith shall I come before Jeho- 
vah—?” Worship is expressed in Scripture by the verb 
Aarpeverv, Matt. iv. 10. and dovAcve, vi. 24. Gal. iv. 8. The 
Papists therefore err in explaining Acrpe/a, of the worship paid 
to God, dovAcia of that paid to holy men and angels.’ 

Opposed to this is, first, superstition or will worship (2:- 
Aocdpyoxsia),* the offspring of man's invention. Thus Nadab 
and Abihu offered strange fire before Jehovah, for which they 
were forthwith punished with death. Levit. x. 1, 2. 1 Sam. 
xul. 12. “I forced myself therefore, and offered a burnt offer- 
ing ..thou hast done foolishly.” xv. 15, 16. « they have 
brought them. ... to sacrifice unto Jehovah thy God.... stay 
and I will tell thee what Jehovah hath said to me.” 1 Kings 
xil. 31, 32. “he made an house of high places.” 2 Kings xvi, 
10. “he saw an altar that was at Damascus,” &c. 1 Chron, 
xv. 13, 15. “ Jehovah our God made a breach upon us, for that 
we sought him not after the due order.... so the children of 
the Levites bare the ark of God.... according to the word of 

* See Grotius and Wetstein on Matt. iv. 10. and Leigh’s Critica Sacra 
on the words Sovdetvw and Sovdsia. See also the Homily Against perit 
of Idolatry ; Stillingfleet’s Discourse concerning the nature of Idolatry ; 
Waterland’s Vindication of Christ's Divinity, Works, I. 166. | 

% Hammond gives a favourable interpretation to the word, Col. ii. 23. 
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Jehovah.” Isat. xxix. 13. ‘their fear toward me is taught by 
the precept of men.” Mark vii. 7, 8. ‘in vain do they worship 
me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of men.” Matt. 
xv. 3, &c. “why do ye also transgress the commandment of 
God—?”’ Gal. vi. 12. ‘‘as many as desire to make a fair show 
in the flesh, they constrain you to be circumcised.” Some of 
the early teachers of the church are chargeable with this 
grievous error, in that they, to facilitate the conversion of the 
heathen to Christianity,’ retained the pagan rites with a slight 


* «He (Constantine) gave and ministered occasion to bring in a deluge 
of ceremonies, thereby either to draw in the heathen by a resemblance of 
their rites, or to set a gloss upon the simplicity and plainness of Christian- 
ity, which, to the gorgeous solemnities of paganism, and the sense of the 
world’s children, seemed but a homely and yeomanly religion.’ Of Refor- 
mation in England. Prose Works, II. 382. ‘This was that which made 
the old Christians paganize, while by their scandalous and base conform- 
ing to heathenism they did no more, when they had done their utmost, 
but bring some pagans to Christianize; for true Christians they neither 
were themselves, nor could make others in this fashion’ Animadversions 
upon the Remonstrant’s Defence. Ibid. III. 60. For numerous instances of 
these corruptions, see the ecclesiastical historians and other anthorities. 
The policy which led to what one of the most eloquent of living writers 
happily calls ‘paganizing Christianity in order to christen paganism,’ has 


found its supporters in Mosheim and Gibbon. The former says ; ‘in these 


early times it was both wise and necessary to show, in the establishment 
of outward forms of worship, some indulgence to the ancient opinions, 
manners, and laws of the respective nations to whom the gospel was 
preached. ....In a word, the external forms of worship used in the times 
of old must necessarily have been regulated and modified according to the 
character, genius, and manners of the different nations on which the light 
of the gospel arose.’ Ecclesiastical History, I. p. 100. ‘The bishops 
augmented the number of religious rites in the Christian worship, by way 
of accommodation to the infirmities and prejudices both of Jews and 
heathens, in order to facilitate thus their conversion to Christianity,’ &c. 
Ibid. p. 162. ‘After the conversion of the Imperial city, the Christians 
still continued in the month of February the annual celebration of the 
Lupercalia ; to which they ascribed a secret and mysterious influence on the 
genial powers of the animal and vegetable world.’ Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. xxxvi. Barbeyrac (Traité de la Morale 
des Peres, Chap. v. Sect. 59, &c.) accuses Clemens Alexandrinus of having 
permitted the heathen converts to worship the sun, and moon, and other 
heavenly bodies ; but the passage alluded to, when candidly considered, 
seems to admit of a different construction. See Strom. Lib. VI. Cap. xiv. 
p. 795, 796. Edit. Oxon. The author of the life of Gregory Thaumaturgus 
mentions the following instance of a concession granted to the Christians 
of the second century. ‘Cum animadvertisset (Gregorius) quod ob cor. 
poreas delectationes et voluptates simplex et imperitum vulgus in simula 
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alteration of names or things, to the infinite detriment of reil- 
gion, and in direct violation of the precept, Deut. xu. 30, 
31. “ take heed to thyself that thou be not snared by following 
them .. and thou inquire not after their gods, saying, How did 
these nations serve their gods? even so will I do likewise: 


thou shalt not do so unto Jehovah thy God.” 

Secondly, an hypocritical worship, in which the external 
forms are duly observed, but without any accompanying affec- 
tion of the mind ;* which is a high offence against God. Lev. 
xxvi. 31. “I will make your cities waste,” &c. 1 Sam. iv. 3. “let 
us fetch the ark of the covenant of Jehovah out of Shiloh unto 
us.” 2 Chron. xii. 9. ‘so Shishak .. came up against Jerusa- 
lem, and took away the treasures of the house of Jehovah.” 
Thus Joash repaired the temple, xxiv. 4—6; as did also 
Herod, altheugh the enemy of Christ. _ xxxvi. 7. ‘‘ Nebuchad- 
nezzar carried off the vessels of the house of Jehovah, and put 
them in the temple at Babylon.”’ See also Ezra i. 7. Prov. xv. 
8. ‘the sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination to Jehovah.” 
See also xxi. 27. Isai.i. 11 ‘to what purpose is the mulitude 
of your sacrifices unto me?” Jer. vii.4. “ trust ye not in lying 


crorum cultus errore permaneret....permisit eis, ut in memoriam et 
recordationem sanctorum martyrum sese oblectarent, et in letitiam effun- 
derentur, quod successu temporis aliquando futurum esset ut sua sponte 
ad honestiorem et accuratiorem vite rationem transirent.’ In the sixth 
century, Gregory the First, Bishop of Rome, even went so far as to rebuke 
Serenus, Bishop of Marseilles, for breaking images placed in churches, stat- 
ing that he was desirous of conciliating the affections of the people by 
permitting the use of them, as pieces of history to instruct their minds in 
the leading facts of Christianity. See Milner’s Church History, II. 55. 
Acting on the same principle, he also wrote to Mellitus, a missionary pro- 
ceeding to Britain, recommending certain concessions to the early converts 
among our own countrymen, who had been accustomed to propitiate 
demons, and to indulge in sacrificial feasts. Ibid. p. 79. Tertullian seems 
to have formed a better judgment respecting the spirit of Christianity. 
See the treatise De Creatione, where he complains of the unnecessary in- 
troduction of additional rites into the church, borrowed from the enemies 
of the true religion. 

° This is‘one of the faults with which Milton reproaches King Charles. 
He admits the diligence and exactitude with which that monarch performed 
all the external acts of religion, or, as he terms it, ‘ the outward work of 
devotion,’ but charges him with insincerity and formality in prayer. ‘He 
who from such a kind of psalmistry, or any other verbal devotion, without 
the pledge and earnest of suitable deeds, can be persuaded of a zeal and 
true righteousness in the person, hath much yet to learn; and knows not 
that the deepest policy of a tyrant hath been ever to counterfeit religions. 
Answer ta Eikon Basilike. Prose Works, 1. 325, 
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words, saying, The temple of Jehovah .. are these.”’ v. 12.‘ go 
ye now unto myplace which was in Shiloh.” See alsov. 14. Isia. 
xxix. 13. ‘‘forasmuch as this people draw near me with their 
mouth, and with theirlips do honour me, but have removed their 
heart far from me.” See also Matt. xv. 8, 9. Isai. xlviii. 1. 
“‘hear ye this, O house of Jacob, which are called by the 
name of Israel.”’ Ixvi. 3. ‘he that killeth an ox,” &c. Jer. 
xvili. 18. ‘“‘come and let us devise devices against Jeremiah, 
for the law shall not perish from the priest.” Ezek. xxxiii. 
30—32. “they sit before thee as my people.... but their 
heart goeth after covetousness.’’ Amos v. 21. ‘I hate, I de- 
spise your feast days.”’ vi. 5. “that chaunt to the sound of 
the viol, and invent to themselves instruments of music, like 
David.” Mic. vi. 7, &c. ‘‘ will Jehovah be pleased with thou- 
sands of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of oil? shall I 
give my first-born for my transgression, the fruit of my body 
for the sin of my soul? he hath showed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth Jehovah require of thee but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?”’ Matt. 
xu. 44. “ he findeth it empty, swept, and garnished.”’ xxi. 30, 
&c. ‘he answered, and said, I go, sir; and went not.” xxiii. 
3. “they say and do not.” v. 15. ‘woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocites—.’’ Luke xi. 40, 42. ‘‘ ye fools, did not 
he that made that which is without, make that which is within 
also?”? Philipp. i. 15, 16. ‘some indeed oreach Christ even 
of envy and strife.”’ 

The Shechemites (Gen. xxxiv.) were punished with slaughter 
and destruction for having adopted a new religion inconsider- 
ately, and from secular motives. 

On the contrary, internal worship, or the worship of the 
heart, is accepted of God, even where external forms are not in 
all respects duly observed. 1 Kings iii. 3. ‘‘ Solomon loved 
Jehovah....only he sacrificed and burnt incense in high 
places.” . 2 Chron. xxx. 18—20. “a multitude of the people 
.... had not cleansed themselves, yet did they eat the passover 
.... but Hezekiah prayed for them, saying, The good Jehovah 
nardon every one that prepareth his heart to seek God, Jeho- 
vah God of his fathers, though he be not cleansed according to 

° This said unanimous, and other rites 


Observing none, but adoration pure, 
Which God likes best. Paradise Lost, IV. 736. 
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the purification of the sanctuary: and Jehovah hearkened to 
Hezekiah, and healed the people. ’’ John vii. 14. “now about the 
midst of the feast, Jesus went up into the temple and taught. 

The parts and circumstances of true religion, or of the 
worship of God, are next to be considered. 

THE PARTS into which RELIGION is divided, are THE INVO- 
CATION or ADORATION OF GOD, and THE SANCTIFICATION OF 
HIS NAME IN ALL THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF LIFE. 

Under ryvocaTIon are included, first, suPPLICATION and 
THANKSGIVING ; secondly, OATHS and THE CASTING OF LOTS. 

SUPPLICATION is that act whereby UNDER THE GUIDANCE 
OF THE Hony SprrRIT WE REVERENTLY ASK OF GOD THINGS 
LAWFUL, EITHER FOR OURSELVES OR OTHERS, THROUGH 
FAITH IN Curtst.’ Psal. 1. 15. “call upon me in the day of 
trouble; I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me.” 
Ixxxvi. 4, 5. “unto thee, O Jehovah, do I lift up my soul; 
for thou, Jehovah, art good and ready to forgive, and plenteous 
in mercy unto all them that call upon thee.” Matt. vii. 7— 
10. ‘ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find ; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” Philipp. iv. 6. be 
careful for nothing, but in every thing by prayer and suppli- 
cation with thanksgiving let your request be made known 
unto God.” 

THRovueH Fara. Mark xi. 24. “what things soever ye 
desire when ye pray, believe that ye receive them, and ye shall 
have them.” Rom. x. 14. “how then shall they call on him 
in whom they have not believed?” 1 Tim. ii. 8. “without 
doubting.” James i. 6, 7. “let him ask in faith, nothing 
wavering ; for he that wavereth,” &c. 

InCurist. John xiv. 13, 14. “whatsoever ye shall ask in 
my name, that will I do, that the Father may be glorified in 
the Son.” xvi. 23. “ whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in 
my name, he will give it you.’ Rev. y. 8. « having every one 
of them harps, and golden vials full of odours, which are the 
prayers of saints.” viii. 3, 4. “there was given unto him 
much incense, that he should offer it with the prayers of all 
saints upon the golden altar which was before the throne: 
and the smoke of the incense, which came with the prayers cf 
the saints, ascended up before God.” 


S Compare Barrow’s two Sermons on 1 Thess. v. 17. Beveridge’s Greai 
Necessity and Advantage of Public Prayer Books, 1. 477 
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THINGS LAWFUL; and above all, the best things. 1 Kings 
iii. 11, 12. ‘because thou hast asked this thing, and hast not 
asked for thyself long life, neither hast asked riches for thy- 
self, nor hast asked the life of thine enemies, but hast asked 
for thyself understanding to discern judgement; behold, | 
have done according to thy words.” Matt. vi. 33. ‘seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” 

UNDER THE GUIDANCE oF THE Hoty Sprrtr. Zech. xii. 
10. ‘I will pour upon the house of David and upon the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem the spirit of grace and of supplications.” 
Rom. viii. 26, 27. “likewise the Spirit also helpeth our in- 
firmities, for we know not what we should pray for as we 
ought.”” Eph. vi. 18. “praying always....in the Spirit.’ 
Jude 20. “praying in the Holy Ghost;’’ that is, quickening 
and calling into action, as much as possible, the gift of the 
Holy Ghost within us. 

The Lord’s Prayer was intended rather as a model of sup- 
plication, than as a form to be repeated verbatim by the 
apostles, or by Christian churches at the present day.® Hence 
the superfluousness of set forms of worship; seeing that, 
with Christ for our master, and the Holy Spirit for our 
assistant In prayer, we can have no need of any human aid in 
either respect.° 


8 «Tf the Lord’s Prayer had been “ the warrant or pattern of set litur- 
gies,” as is here affirmed, why was neither that prayer, nor any other set 
form ever after used, or so much as mentioned by the apostles, much less 
commended to our use?’ Answer to Eikon Basilike. Prose Works, J. 
431. See this answered by Mede, Book I. Discourse 1. on Matt. vi. 9. 

* Confermably with his opinions on this subject, Milton ascribes extem- 
poraneous effusions to our first parents : 


Lowly they bow’d adoring, and began 

Their orisons, each morning duly paid 

In various style ; for neither various style 

Nor holy rapture wanted they to praise 

Their Maker, in fit strains pronounc’d, or sung 

Unmeditated. Paradise Lost, V. 144. 

‘It is not the goodness of matter, therefore, which is not, nor can he, 

owed tc the liturgy, that will bear it out, if the form, which is the essence 
of it, be fantastic and superstitious, the end sinister, and the imposition 
vioient.’ Animadversions on the Remonstrant’s Defence. Prose Work:, 
YI]. 59. ‘ Neither can any true Christian find a reason why liturgy should 
be at all admitted, a prescription not imposed or practised by those frst 
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REVERENTLY. Reverence comprehends, first, the internal 
affection of the mind, and secondly, the voice and outward 
deportment of the body. . 

Under the former is included, first, that we ask every thing 
aright, that is to say, toa right end. James iv. 3. “ye ask, 
and receive not, because ye ask amiss, that ye may consume 
it upon your lusts.”” Secondly, that our supplications proceed 
from a pure and penitent heart. Hence 2 Sam. xxii. 42. 
**they looked, but there was none to save; even unto Jeho- 
vah, but he answered them not.” Psal. Ixvi. 18. “if I regard 
iniquity in my heart, Jehovah will not hear me.” Isai. i. 16— 
18. “wash you, make you clean....come now, and let us 
reason together—.” Ezek. vill. 18. ‘though they ery in 
mine ears with a loud voice, yet will I not hear them.” xx. 
30, 31. “are ye polluted, after the manner of your fathers ? 
.... and shall I be inquired of by you?” John ix. 31. “ God 
heareth not sinners.” Thirdly, that we pray in a spirit of 
kindness and forgiveness towards our brethren. Matt. v. 24. 
“leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way; first 
be reconciled to thy brother—.” vi. 12. “ forgive us our 
debts, as we forgive our debtors.” See also xviii. 23. the 
parable of the two debtors. 1 Tim. ii. 8. “I will therefore 
that men pray every where, lifting up holy hands, without 
wrath and doubting.” Fourthly, that we seek the Lord early. 
Prov. i. 24—28. “because I have called, and ye refused... . 
they shall call upon me, but I will not answer.” Psal. xxxii. 
6. “ for this shall every one that is godly pray unto thee in a 
time when thou mayest be found.” Isai. ly. 6. “seek ye 
Jehovah, while he may be found.” Fifthly, that we pray 
with all humility. Luke xviii. 9, &e. « standing afar off.... 
saying, God be merciful to me a sinner.” Sixthly, that we 
pray earnestly; see the parable of the man who came to 
borrow bread of his friend, Luke xi. 5. and of the unjust 
iudge, xviii. 2, &c. Lastly, that we persevere in prayer. 
Coloss. iv. 2. “ continue in prayer.” 


founders of the church, who alone had that authority,’ &c. Answer to 
Eikon Basilike, 1. 430 Compare also the whole of the chapter entitled 
‘On the Ordinance against the Common Prayer Bock,’ from which the 
last quotation is taken. On the other side of the question see Heylin’s Ec. 
elesia Vindicata, Bp. J eremy Taylor’s Apology for authorised and set Forms 
of Liturgy. Works, Vol. 7. Hammond’s View of the New Director;. 
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It is not necessary that our prayers should be always 
audible; the silent supplication of the mind, whispers, even 
groans and inarticulate exclamations in private prayer, are 
available.’ Exod. xiv. 15. ‘‘ Jehovah said unto Moses, Where- 
fore criest thou unto me?” though he was saying nothing 
with his lips, and only praying inwardly. 1 Sam. i. 13. 
“now Hannah, she spake in her heart ;: only her lips moved, 
but her voice was not heard.” Thus, too, our devotions will 
be less conspicuous ; according to the command, Matt. vi. 6. 

Prayer may be offered either alone, or in company. Christ 
appears seldom to have prayed in conjunction with his dis- 
ciples, or even in their presence, but either wholly alone, or 


- at some distance from them. It is moreover evident that the 


precepts, Matt. vi. have reference to private prayer alone. 
When however he inculcated on his disciples the duty of 
prayer in general, he gave no specific direction whether they 
should pray alone, or with others. It is certain that they 
were in the frequent practice of praying in assemblies; some- 
times individually, each framing within himself his own par- 
ticular petition relative to some subject on which they had 
agreed in common, Matt. xviii. 19. sometimes by the mouth 
of one chosen from their number, who spoke in the name of 
the rest ; both which modes of prayer appear to have been 
used indiscriminately by the primitive Christians. Acts ii. 42. 
“in breaking of bread and in prayers.” iv. 24. “ they lifted 
up their voice to God with one accord, and said—.” xii. 12. 
“where many were gathered together praying.” xvi. 13. 
“by a river side, where prayer was wont to be made.” xx. 


Sidhe .....Sighs now breath’d 
Unutterable, which the spirit of prayer 
Inspir’d, and wing’d for heav’n with speedier flight 


Than loudest oratory. Paradise Lost, XI. 5. 
earipyt Now therefore bend thine ear 

To supplication, hear his sighs though mute, 

Unskilful with what words to pray. Ibid. 30. 


gs te a This will prayer, 
Or one short sigh of human breath, upborne 
Ev’n to the seat of God. Ibid. 146. 


‘Though we know not what to pray as we ought, yet he with sighs un- 
utterable by any words, much less by a stinted liturgy, dwelling in us 

Aes intercession for us.’ Answer to Eikon Basilike. Prose Works, 
° 4a0: 
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36. “he kneeled down and prayed with them all.” xxi. 5. * he 
kneeled down on the shore and prayed.” 1 Cor. xiv. 15, 16. 
‘J will pray with the understanding... how shall he.... 


say Amen at thy giving of thanks ?” 

Hence the impropriety of offering up public prayer in an 
unknown tongue, 1 Cor. xiv. 15, 16, as above; inasmuch as 
in public prayer consent is necessary.” Matt. xvii. 19. Mage 
two of you shall agree on earth as touching anything that 
they shall ask, it shall be done for them.” ny 

Both in private and in public prayer, vain repetitions and 
empty words are to be avoided. Matt. vi. 7. Eccles. v. 2. “be 
not rash with thy mouth, and let not thine heart be hasty to 
utter anything before God, for God is in heaven, and thou 
upon earth, therefore let thy words be few.’’ Such repeti- 
tions, however, as proceed from vehement emotion of mind, 
are not to be accounted vain.* Mark xvi. 39. “again he went 
away and prayed, and spake the same words.” 

No particular posture of the body in prayer was enjoined, 
even under the law.‘ 2 Sam. vii. 18. “then went king David 


2‘ It is his promise also that where two or three gathered together in 
his name shall agree to ask him anything, it shall be granted, for he is 
there in the midst of them.’ Answer to Eikon Basilike. Prose Works, 
I, 433. 

3‘ There isa large difference in the repetition of some pathetical ejacu- 
lation raised out of the sudden earnestness and vigour of the inflamed 
soul, (such as was that of Christ in the garden) from the continual re- 
hearsal of our daily orisons; which if a man shall kneel down in a 
morning, and say over, and presently in another part of the room kneel 
down again, and in other words ask but still for the same things as it 
were out of one inventory, I cannot see how he will escape the heathenish 
tautology of multiplying words, which Christ himself, that has the 
putting up of our prayers, told us would not be acceptable in heaven.’ 
Animadversions upon the Remonstrant’s Defence, III. 55. Compare on 
this point, and indeed on the whole subject of this chapter, Hammond’s 
Practical Catechism, Book iii. Sect. 3. 

_* Adam and Eve are represented in Paradise Lost as praying, some- 
times in a standing posture, sometimes kneeling, sometimes prostrate : 
Thus they, in lowliest plight repentant stood, 
Praying. XI. 1. 
where all the commentators have mistaken the true import of the phrase. 
ais 3 Mein Sie ee Oe Set OOUEIS 
By prayer th’ offended Deity to appease, 
Kneel’d, and before him humbled all my heart—. Ibid. 148 
Rianne ee They forthwith to the place 
Repairing where he judg’d them, prostrate fell 
Before him reverent, and both confess’d 
Humbly their faults, and pardon bege’d. X. 1098 
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in, and sat before Jehovah, and he said—.’’ xii. 16. “he 
lay all night upon the earth.”’ Psal. xcv. 6. “‘O come, let us 
worship and bow down, let us kneel before Jehovah our 
maker.”’ cxlix. 5. “let them sing aloud upon their beds.”’ | 
Kings vill. 22. “Solomon stood before the altar of Jehovah.’’ 
y. 54. ‘he arose from kneeling on his knees.’”’ See also 
2 Chron. vi. 12, 13, xx. 5. “‘ Jehoshaphat stood in the congre- 
gation of Judah—.”’ v. 13. “all Judah stood before Jehovah.” 
Dan. vi. 10. “he kneeled upon his knees and prayed.”’ Luke 
xvill. 13. “‘the publican standing afar off. 

Connected with the posture of the body, is the deport- 
ment to be observed in prayer. On this subject St. Paul says, 
1 Cor. xi. 4. “ every man praying or prophesying having his 
head covered, dishonoureth his head, but every woman 
that prayeth or prophesieth with her head uncovered, dis- 
honoureth her head.” Why was this? Because at that 
time covering the head was, with both sexes alike,> a 
token of subjection; on which account it was usual for men 
to pray or prophesy with their heads uncovered. Now, on 
the contrary, since the covering the head has become a token 
of authority, and the uncovering it of submission, it is the 
custom with most churches, especially those of Europe, in 
compliance not so much with the letter as with the spirit of 
the law (which isalways to be preferred), to worship God un- 
covered, as being the mark of reverence prescribed by modern 
custom ; but to prophesy covered, in token of the authority 
with whick the speaker is invested ; and likewise to listen to 
his instructions covered, as the deportment most emblematic, 
according to modern ideas, of our freedom and maturity as 
sons of God. On the other hand, it will be easily inferred 
from hence, that in countries where the cold is intense, as 
Livonia or Russia, or where custom will not allow the head to 
be uncovered without great impropriety, as in Asia or Africa. 

5 She as a veil down to the slender waist 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
ie ten gt... WoICn Implied 
Subjection. Paradise Lost, IV. 3014. 
See 1 Cor. xi. 15. her hair is given her for a covering, where the marginal 
reading is for a veil. 
ee a tere- ye > § Sanctitude severe and pure, 
Severe, but in true filial freedom plac’d. . 
Paradise Lost, IV. 293. 
De 
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it is allowable to pray covered; a8 has been shown by Cap- 
pellus in a learned note on this passage,’ and by other com- 
mentators. ‘ 

With regard to the place of prayer, all are equally suitable.° 
1 Tim. ii. 8. “I will therefore that men pray every where.” 
For private prayer, a retired place is most proper. Matt. vi. 
6. “enter into thy closet.” xiv. 23. “he went up into a moun- 
tain apart to pray.” To offer private prayer in public is 
hypocritical. Matt. vi. 5. “ they love to pray standing in the 
synagogues, and in the corners of the streets, that they may 
be seen of men.” It was lawful, however, to offer private 
prayer in the sanctuary, and afterwards in the temple of 
Jerusalem, as in the instances of Hannah, David, and others, 
quoted above. Neither is there any time at which prayer may 
not be properly offered. Psal. cxix. 55. “ I have remembered 
thy name, O Jehovah, in the night.” v. 62. “at midnight I 
will rise to give thanks unto thee.” v. 164. “seven times a 
day do I praise thee, because of thy righteous judgements.” 
Luke xviii. 1. “men ought always to pray, and not to faint.” 
Eph. vi. 18. ‘praying always with all prayer and supplication 
in the Spirit, and watching thereunto—.’’ Col. iv. 12. 
“always labouring fervently for you in prayers.’ 1 Thess. v. 
17. “pray without ceasing.” The seasons most appropriate 
for prayer, however, are evening, morning, and noon-day. 
Psal. lv. 17. “evening and morning and at noon will I pray, 
and cry aloud, and he shall hear my voice.” y. 3. “my voice 
shalt thou hear in the morning, O Jehovah: in the morning 
will I direct my prayer unto thee.” Ixxxvii. 13. “in the 
morning shall my prayer prevent thee.’ xcii. 1, 2, “it isa 
good thing to give thanks unto Jehovah. ... to show forth thy 


7 *Si forte in Livonia, Norvegia, Suedia, Moscovia, &c. hyberno tem- 
pore, capite adeoque et manibus tectis orant, ratio est manifesta; natura 
nempe ceeli, ob aéris'inclementiam, non patitur ut sint tum aperto capite: 
jiaque etsi tum adversus ro pyroy hujus canonis forte faciunt, non 
faciunt tamen adversus ejus mentem, et rationem qua nititur, consuetu- 
ainem nimirum civilem; nam tum apud eos ne supplices quidem caput 
forte aperire solent, aut inferiores coram superioribus, ob cceli, uti dixi, 
inclementiam stare.’ Lud. Cappelli Spicilegium in | Cor. xi. 4. Compare 
however the whole passage, Sect. 1—15. 

8 To teach thee that God attmbutes to place 
No sanctity, if none be thither brought 
By men who there frequent, or therein dwell, 
. Paradise Lost, XI. 836. 
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loving-kindness in the morning, and thy faithfulness every 
night.’’ cxix. 147. “I prevented the dawning of the morning, 
and cried.” v. 148. ‘‘ mine eyes prevent the night watches, 
that I might meditate in thy-word.” Dan. vi. 10. “he 
kneeled upon his knees three times a day.” Mark i. 35. “in 
the morning, rising up a great while before day, he went out 
and departed into a solitary place, and there prayed.” Acts 
x. 9. “Peter went up on the house-top to pray about the 
sixth hour.” 

FOR OURSELVES OR OTHERS; inasmuch as we are com- 
manded not to pray for ourselves only, but for all mankind. 
1 Tim. ii. 1—3. “TI exhort therefore that first of all, suppli- 
cations, prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks be made 
for all men.”’ Particularly for the universal church and its 
ministers. Psal. xxviii. 9. “save thy people, and biess thine 
inheritance.” See also iii. 8.° li. 18. “do good in thy good 
pleasure unto Zion.” Ixxiv. 2, &. “remember thy congre- 
gation.” cil. 13. “thou shalt arise, and have mercy upon 
Zion ; for the time to favour her, yea, the set time is come.”’ 
cxxu. 6. “pray for the peace of Jerusalem.” Matt. ix. 38. 
“pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he will send 
forth labourers into his harvest.” Eph. vi. 18, 19. “with 
all prayer and supplication in the Spirit.... for ali saints, 
and for me, that—,” &c. Col. iv. 3. “withal praying also 
for us, that God would open unto us a door of utterance, to 
speak the mystery of Christ.” For all magistrates ; especially 
with a view to the peace of the church. Psal. Lxxii. 1. “ give 
the king thy judgements—.” Jer. xxix. 7. “seek the peace 
of the city whither I have caused you to be carried away cap- 
tives, and pray unto Jehovah for it; for in the peace thereof 
ye shall have peace.” 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2. “for kings, and for 
all that are in authority, that we may lead a quiet and peace- 
able life in all godliness and honesty.” Even for our enemies. 
Matt. v. 44. “pray for them that despitefully use you and 
persecute you.” Luke xxiii. 34. “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” Acts vii. 60. “Lord, lay not 
this sin. to their charge.” Much more for the brethren. Rom. 
i. 8—10. “without ceasing I make mention of you always 


9 Super populum tuum sit benedictio tua maxime. Tremell. The pres 
catory form is not preserved in our authorised translation; thy blessing 
is upon thy people. 
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in my prayers—.” If however there be any whom we know 
certainly to be past remedy, we are not to pray for them. Jer. 
vii. 16. “pray not thou for this people—.’ See also xiv. 11, 
12. John xvii. 9. “I pray not for the world.” 1 John v. 16. 
“there is a sin unto death; I do not say that he shall pray 
for it.” ; 

We are even commanded to call down curses publicly on 
the enemies of God and the church ; as also on false brethren, 
and on such as are guilty of any grievous offence against God, 
or even against ourselves. The same may be lawfully done 
in private prayer, after the example of some of the holiest of 
men. Gen. ix. 25. “cursed be Canaan.” Deut. xxvil. 
13—26. “these shall stand upon mount Ebal to curse—.”” 
Judges v. 23. “curse ye Meroz, said the angel of Jehovah.’ 
Psal. v. 10. “destroy thou them, O God.” cix. 6, &e. “set 
thou a wicked man over him, and let Satan stand at his right 
hand.” cexl. 10. “let burning coals fall upon them.” Simi- 
lar imprecations occur in many other Psalms. 2 Kings un. 
24. “he cursed them in the name of Jehovah.” Jer. xvii. 
19, &c..... “deliver up their children to the famine. ... for 
they have digged a pit to take me—.”” Neh. iv. 4, &e. “ give 
them for a prey in the land of captivity.” vi. 14. “ think 
thou upon Tobiah and Sanballat according to these their 
works.” xiii. 25. “I contended with them, and cursed 
them.’ Acts vili. 20. “‘thy money perish with thee.” Gal. 
v. 12. “I would they were even cut off that trouble you.” 
2 Tim. iv. 14. “the Lord reward him according to his works.” 

It is expressly promised that supplications offered in a 
spirit of faith and obedience shall be heard. Psal. exlv. 18. 
“ Jehovah is nigh unto all them that call upon him, to all 
that call upon him in truth.” Isai. lix. 1, 2. ‘neither his ear 
heavy, that it cannot hear; but.... your sins have hid his 
face from you, that he will not- hear.” Ixv. 24. “it 
shall come to pass, that before they call, I will answer, and 
while they are yet speaking, I will hear.” Dan. ix. 20, 
&c. ‘whiles I was speaking and praying....even the man 
Gabriel.... touched me,” &c. x. 12. “from the first day 
that thou didst set thine heart to understand. . thy words were 
heard.” John ix. 31. “if any man be a worshipper of God, 
and doeth his will, him he heareth.’’ 

Kence our knowledge of God’s will, or of his providence in 
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the government of the world, ought not to render us less 
earnest in deprecating evil and desiring good, but the con- 
trary. Exod. xxxil. 10. “now therefore let me alone, that 
my wrath may wax hot against them, and that I may consume 
them, and I will make of thee a great nation: and Moses 
besought Jehovah his God, and said—.” 1 Chron. xvi. 25, 26. 
“thou, O my God, hast told thy servant that thou wilt build 
him an house; therefore thy servant hath found in his heart 
to pray before thee.” John xvii. 1. “Father, the hour is 
come ; glorify thy Son.”’ v. 5. “O Father, glorify thou me.” 

It frequently happens, however, that believers are not heard 
in all that they ask for themselves or others ; namely, when 
they seek what is contrary to their own good, or to the glory 
of God. Deut. iii. 25, 26. “I pray thee, let me go over and 
see, but Jehovah said unto me, Let it suffice thee, speak no 
more unto me of this matter.” 1 Sam. xv. 11. ‘it grieved 
Samuel, and he cried unto Jehovah all night.’’ 2 Sam. xii. 
16—18. ‘‘ David besought God for the child—.” 1 Kings 
xix. 4. “he requested for himself that he might die.’ Ezek. 
xiv. 14, “though these three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job, 
were in it,” &c. Matt. xx. 22. “ye know not what ye ask.”’ 
2 Cor. xii. 8, 9. “for this thing I besought the Lord thrice, 
that it might depart from me; and he said unto me, My grace 
is sufficient for thee.” 

The prayers even of unbelievers sometimes prevail with 
God, to the obtaining of bodily comforts or worldly advan- 
tages ; for he is kind to all, and ‘‘ maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good,”’ Matt. v.45. Hence he occasionally 
grants the requests even of devils. Jobi. 11, 12. ‘* put forth 
thine hand now.... and Jehovah said unto Satan, Behold, all 
that he hath is in thy power.” See also ii. 5, 6. Matt. viii. 
31, 32. “the devils besought him, saying, If thou cast us 
out, suffer us to go away into the herd of swine; and he said 
unto them, Go.’ See also Mark v. 10—13. 

Sometimes he complies with our prayers in anger ; as when 
the Israelites asked flesh, Num. xi. 18, &c. “ye shall eat 
flesh, for ye have wept in the ears of Jehovah, saying, &c. 
....ye shall eat.... until it com? out at your nostrils.” 
See also Psal. lxxvii. 30. So likewise when they asked a 
king, Hos. xi. 11.' 

1 «Tf God afterward gave or permitted this insurrection of episcopacy 
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Among errors under the head of prayer may be classed 
rash imprecations, whereby we invoke God or the devil to 
destroy any particular person or thing: Rom. xi. 14. “bless 
and curse not;” an intemperance to which even the pious 
are occasionally liable; Job iii. 2, 3. “let the day perish 
wherein I was born—.” Jer. xx. 14. “cursed be the day 
wherein I was born.”’ Undeserved curses, however, are of 
no force, and therefore not to be dreaded. Gen. xii. 3. “I will 
curse him that curseth thee.” Numb. xxiii. 8. “how shall I 
curse whom God hath not cursed?” Prov. xxvi. 2. “as the 
bird by wandering, as the swallow by flying, so the curse 
causeless shall not come.”’ Psal. cix. 28. “let them curse, but 
bless thou.” . 

Prayer is assisted by fasting and vows. Matt. ix. 15. “the 
days will come when the bridegroom shall be taken from them, 
and then shall they fast.” 

A religious fast is that whereby a man abstains, not so much 
from eating and drinking, as from sin, that he may be enabled 
to devote himself more closely to prayer, for the obtaining some 
good, or deprecating some evil. Isai. lviii. 5, 6. “is it such a 
fast that I have chosen? a day for a man to afflict his soul? is 
it to bow down his head as a bulrush, and to spread sackcloth 
andashes under him ? wilt thou call this a fast, and an acceptable 
day unto Jehovah? is not thisthe fast that I have chosen? to loose 
the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy burthens, and to let 
the oppressed go free, and that ye break every yoke?”’ Joel ii. 
12, 13. “turn ye even to me with all your heart, and with 
fasting, and with weeping, and mourning; and rend your 
heart, and not your garments—.” Jonah iii. 6—9. “word 
came unto the king of Nineveh, and he arose from his throne, 
and he laid his robe from him.... saying, Let neither man 
nor beast, herd nor flock, taste anything.... but let them ery 
mightily unto God ; yea, let them turn every one from his evil 
way, and from the violence that is in their hands.” Zech. vii. 5. 
it is to be feared he did it in his wrath, as he gave the Israelites a king.’ 
fee of etal Government urged against Prelaty. Prose Works, II. 

- ‘———Monarchiam non nisi sero petentibus, idque zgre, concederet 
yo oe - Quid nostra refert qualem sibi regem Israelite voluerint, 
presertim Deo lrato, non solum quod regem vellent ad exemplum gen- 
tum, et non suz legis, sed plane quod vellent regem ?’ . Pro Populo Angli- 


“ano Defensio, Symmons’ ed. V.59. ‘ Petentibus tamen iis dedit regem 
Deus quamvisiratus.’ Jdid. 82. 
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“when ye fasted and mourned in the fifth and seveuth month, 
did ye at all fast unto me, even unto me?” 

Religious fasts are either private or public. 

A private fast is one imposed by an individual on himself or 
his family, for private reasons. 2 Sam. xii. 16. “ David 
besought God for the child; and David fasted, and went in, 
and lay all night upon the earth.” Psal. xxxv. 13. “as for 
me, when they were sick, my clothing was sackcloth; I 
humbled my soul with fasting.” Neh. i. 4. “it came to pass 
when I heard these words that I sat down and wept, and 
mourned certain days, and fasted, and prayed before the God 
of heaven.” Dan. ix. 3. “I set my face unto the Lord God to 
seek by prayer and supplications, with fasting and sackcloth 
and ashes.” x. 2, 3. ‘in those days I Daniel was mourning 
full three weeks ; I ate no pleasant bread, neither came flesh 
nor wine in my mouth, neither did I anoint myself at all.” 
Luke ii. 37. “she served God with fastings and prayers night 
and day.” 1 Cor. vii. 5. “‘except it be with consent for a 
time, that ye may give yourselves to fasting and prayer.” To 
this head belongs the precept, Matt. vi. 16—18. “ when ye 
fast, be not as the hypocrites, of a sad countenance ; for they 
disfigure their faces that they may appear unto men to fast: 
verily I say unto you, They have their reward: but thou, when 
thou fastest, anoint thine head, and wash thy face; that thou 
appear not unto men to fast.”’ 

A public fast is that which is proclaimed by the church or 
civil power for public reasons. Lev. xvi. 29. “this shall be 
a statute for ever unto you, that in the seventh month, on the 
tenth day of the month, ye shall afflict your souls, and do no 
work at all—.” 1 Sam. vil. 6. “they fasted on that day, and 
said there, We have sinned against Jehovah.” xxxi. 13. 
“they took their bones, and buried them under a tree at 
Jabesh, and fasted seven days.” Ezra viii. 21. “then I pro- 
claimed a fast there at the river Ahava, that we might afflict 
ourselves before our God, to seek of him—.’? Esther iv. 3, 
15, 16. “there was a great mourning among the Jews, and 
fasting, and weeping, and wailing, and many lay in sackcloth 
and ashes....then Esther bade them return Mordecai this 
answer; Go, gather together all the Jews that are present in 
Shushan, and fast ye for me, and neither eat nor drink three 
days, night nor day; I also and my maidens will fast likewise.” 
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ix. 31, 32. “to confirm those days of Purim in their time 
appointed. ... the matters of the fastings and their cry; ~ to 
which allusion is made Zech. vii. 5. vil. 19. Joel ii. 15, 16. 
‘‘blow the trumpet in Zion, sanctify a fast.” Acts xill. cade 
“as they ministered to the Lord and fasted—.” xiv. 23. 
“when they had prayed with fasting, they commended them 
to the Lord.” ; os te 

To fasting were anciently added various inflictions for the 
mortification of the body, conformably to the customs of those 
nations. Compare Ezra ix. 3. Jonah iii. 6. and the passages 
quoted above. 1 

Even outward fasting sometimes averts the anger of God 
fora season. 1 Kings xxvii. 29..‘ because he humbleth him- 
self before me, I will not bring the evil in his days.” : 

There is also a fasting which works miracles. Matt. xvii. 
21. “this kind goeth not out but by prayer and fasting.” 

A vow is a promise respecting some lawful matter, solemnly 
made to God, sometimes with the sanction of an oath, and by 
which we testify our readiness and hearty resolution to serve 
God, or the gratitude with which we shall receive the fulfil- 
ment of our prayers. Gen. xxviii. 20. “Jacob vowed a vow, 
saying—.’’ 1 Sam. i. 11. “she vowed a vow, and said—.” 
Psal. cxix. 106. “I have sworn, and I will perform it, that I 
will keep thy righteous judgements.” Neh. x. 29. “they 
entered into a curse and into an oath to walk in God’s law.” 

Vows are general or special. 

General vows relate to things which God has commanded , 
and are either public or private. 

A public vow is one which is vowed by the whole church ; 
and is usually called in Scripture a covenant. Josh. xxiv. 
22, 23. “ye are witnesses against yourselves, that you have 
chosen you Jehovah to serve him; and they said, We are 
witnesses.” 2 Chron. xv. 12—14. “they entered into a cove- 
nant to seek Jehovah God of their fathers. ... and they sware 
unto Jehovah.” Ezra x. 5. “he made the chief priests, the 
Levites, and all Israel to swear that they should do according 
to this word.” 

A private vow is one which is vowed by an individual; as 
for instance the baptismal vow. 

Special vows relate to things lawful, but not expressly 
commanded ; and are undertaken for special reasons. Acts 
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xviii. 18. “having shorn his head in Cenchrea; for he had 
a vow.” XXi. 23. “we have four men which have a vow on 
them.” 

We must be careful, however, uot to interdict ourselves or 
others from those things which God intended for our use, as 
meat or drink ; except in cases where the exercise of our 
liberty may be a stumbling-block to any of the brethren. 
Matt. xv. 17, 18. “do not ye yet understand that whatso- 
ever entereth in at the mouth goeth into the belly, and is cast 
put into the draught?” Mark vii. 15, 16. “there is nothing 
from without a man that entering into him can defile him,” 
&e. The reason is given v. 19. “because it entereth not 
into his heart, but into his belly,” &c. Rom. xiv. 14. “I am 
persuaded by the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing unclean of 
itself.” v.17. “for the kingdom of God is not meat and 
drink—.” 1 Cor. vi. 13. ‘meats for the belly, and the belly 
for meats; but God shall destroy both it and them.” vii. 8. 
‘¢ meat commendeth us not to God; for neither if we eat, are 
we the better, neither if we eat not, are we the worse.” 
Coloss. ii. 20, &c. “if ye be dead with Christ from the rudi- 
ments of the world, why as though living in the world are ye 
subject to ordinances? touch not, taste not, handle not; 
which all are to perish with the using—.” 1 Tim. iv. 3, 4. 
“forbidding to marry, and commanding to abstain from 
meats, which God hath created to be received with thanks- 
giving of them which believe and know the truth; for every 
creature of God is good, and nothing to be refused.’ Heb. 
xiii. 9. “not with meats, which have not profited them that 
have been occupied therein.” Acts x. 13. “rise, Peter, kill 
and eat.’ v. 15. “what God hath cleansed, that call not thou 
common.” The same rule applies to marriage : Matt. xix. 11. 
‘‘all men cannot receive this saying, save them to whom it is 
given.” 1 Cor. vil. 9. “but if they cannot contain, let them 
marry.’ v. 26. “I suppose therefore that this is good for the 
present distress.” v. 36, 37. “if any man think that he be- 
haveth himself uncomely towards his virgin,” &c. 1 Tim. iv. 
3. “ forbidding to marry ;” and to other subjects of a similar 
nature. 1 Tim. iv. 8. “bodily exercise profiteth little; but 
godliness is profitable unto all things.” 

Vows of voluntary poverty are also to be accounted super- 
stitious; Prov. xxx. 8. “give me neither poverty nor riches ;”” 
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inasmuch as poverty is enumerated among the greatest evils ; 
Deut. xxviii. 48. ‘in hunger, and in thirst, and in naked- 
ness, and in want of all things.” Acts xx. 35. “it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” Eph. iv. 28. “rather let him 
labour, working with his hands the thing which is good, that 
he may have to give to him that needeth.” 

No one can make a special vow who is not his own master, 
and exempt from subjection to any other authority; as a son 
or a daughter to a parent, a wife to her husband, a male or 
female servant to their lord. See Num. vi. and xxx. 13. 
“‘every vow, and every binding oath to afflict the soul, her 
husband may establish it, or her husband may make it void.” 
Neither can ageneral or special vow be made by one who 
has not yet arrived at the full use of his judgement. Consi- 
dering how generally this rule is received among divines, it is 
strange that they should so far forget their own doctrine, as 
to require the special vow of baptism from infants. 

Any one, who is in these respects qualified, may bind him- 
self by a special vow ; when once made, however, he is not 
at liberty to recal it, but must fulfil it at all hazards. Deut. 
xxii. 20. “when thou shalt vow a vow unto Jehovah thy 
God, thou shalt not slack to pay it ; for Jehovah thy God will 
surely require it of thee, and it would be sin in thee.”? Num. 
xxx. 2. “if a man vow a vow unto Jehovah .... he shall not 
break his word, he shall do according to all that proceedeth 
out of his mouth.” Eccles. v. 4, 5. “when thou vowest a vow 
unto God, defer not to pay it; for he hath no pleasure in 
fools: pay that which thou hast vowed : better it is that thou 
shouldest not vow, than that thou shouldest vow and not pay.” 

An impious vow, however, is not binding, any more than 
an unjust oath. Matt. xv. 5. “ye say, Whosoever shall say 
to his father or his mother, It is a gift, by whatsoever thou 
mightest be profited by me; and honour not his father or his 
mother, he shall be free.’ Here that which ought to have 
been applied to the support of the parents, had been vowed 
as a gift to God, so that either the vow could not be ful- 
filled, or the support of the parents must be withdrawn. 
Christ therefore decides that the parents are to be supported, 
and that the .upious vow is of no force. 

The opposite of a vow is sacrilege ; which consists in the 
non-performance of a vow, or in the appropriation to private 
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uses of things dedicated to God.* Josh. vii. 11. “they have 
even taken of the accursed thing, and have also stolen, and 
dissembled also.” Prov. xx. 25. ‘‘itis a snare to the man who 
devoureth that which is holy, and after vows to make enquiry.” 
Mal. iii. 8, &c. “will a man rob God? yet ye have robbed 
me: but ye say, Wherein have we robbed thee? in tithes and 
offerings : ye are cursed with a curse, for ye have robbed me, 
even this whole nation.” i. 8. “if ye offer the blind for sacri- 
fice, is it not evil ?” 

Thus far of prayer and its auxiliaries. 

Thanksgiving consists in returning thanks with gladness 
for the divine benefits. Job i. 21. “Jehovah gave, and 
Jehovah hath taken away; blessed be the name of Jehovah.” 
Eph. v. 20. “giving thanks always for all things unto God 
and the Father in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Addresses to God, and particularly thanksgivings, are fre- 
quently accompanied by singing, and hymns in honour of the 
divine name.* Mark xiv. 26. “when they had sung an 
hymn—.” Eph. y. 19, 20. “speaking to yourselves in psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and making melody 
in your heart to the Lord ; giving thanks always.” Col. iii. 16. 
“teaching and admonishing one another in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs.” James v. 13. “is any merry? let him 
sing psalms.” 
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ANOTHER species of Invocation consists in Oarus, and in THE 
CasTING OF THE Lot. 

AN OatTH is that whereby WE CALL Gop To WITNESS THE 
TRUTH OF WHAT WE SAY, WITH A CURSE UPON OURSELVES, 
EITHER IMPLIED OR EXPRESSED, SHOULD IT PROVE FALSE. 
Ruth 1.17. ‘ Jehovah do so to me and more also.”’ See also 

2 Yet, sacrilegious, to himself would take 
That which to God alone of right belongs. 
Paradise Regained, III. 140. 

3 In the hymn of our first parents, when 

ese eceeee sees prompt eloquence 
Flow’d from their lips, in prose or numerous verse, 
Milton says of the angels extolling their Maker, 
----..ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night, 
Circle his throne rejoicing. Paradise Lost, V. 161. 
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1 Kings ii. 23, 24. 2 Cor. i. 23. “I call God for a record upon 
my soul.”” See also Philipp. 1. 8. 

The lawfulness of oaths is evident from the express com- 
mandment, as well as example of God. Deut. vi. 13. * thou 
shalt fear Jehovah thy God, and serve him, and shalt swear by 
his name.” See also x. 20. Isai. Ixv. 16. ‘he that sweareth 
in the earth shall swear by the God of truth.” Jer. xu. 16. 
“if they will diligently learn the ways of my people, to swear 
by my name.” Gen. xxii. 16. “‘ by myself have I sworn, saith 
Jehovah.” Exod. vi. 8. “ concerning the which I did swear 
to give it.’’ Deut. xxxii. 40. ‘‘ I lift up my hand to heaven 
and say, I live for ever.’’ Psal. xcv. 11. ‘‘ unto whom I sware 
in my wrath—.” cx. 4. “Jehovah hath sworn, and will not’ 
repent.” Heb. vi. 13. ‘‘ because he could swear by no greater, 
he sware by himself.”’ 

Agreeable to this is the practice of angels and holy men. 
Dan. xi. 7. “he held up his right hand and his left hand unto 
heaven, and sware by him that liveth for ever.’ Rev. x. 5, 6. 
“‘ the angel sware by him that liveth for ever and ever.”? Gen. 
xiv. 22, 23. “I have lift up mine hand unto Jehovah...... 
that I will not take from a thread,” &c. xxxi. 53. * Jacob 
sware by the fear of his father Isaac ;” that is, by God. 

It is only in important matters, however, that recourse 
should be had to the solemnity of an oath. Exod. xx. 7. 
“thou shalt not take the name of Jehovah thy God in vain.” 
Heb. vi. 16. “ men verily swear by the greater, and an oath 
for confirmation is to them the end of all strife.” 

An oath involving a promise is to be observed, even cont 
to our interest, provided the promise itself be not unlawful. 
Josh. ix. 19. “ we have sworn unto them by Jehovah God of 
Israel ; now therefore we may not touch them.” Judges xxi. 7. 
‘‘ how shall we do for wives for them that remain, seeing we 
have sworn by Jehovah that we will not give them of our. 
daughters to wives?” Psal. xv. 4. “he that sweareth to his 
own hurt, and changeth not.” 

_ in connexion with this subject, it has been made matter of 
discussion whether an oath sworn to arobber for the observance 
of secrecy, or for the payment of a stipulated ransom, is 
binding.* Some answer, that the oath only which relates to 


* See Paley’s 3foral Philosoph ili 
-aley’s Mora, phy, B.iii. Part 1. Sect. 5. Taylor’s Du 
Duhitantinm, Book iii. Chap. 2. Rule 5. Works, vol. xiii. 350—388. ad 
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ransom is to be observed, not that which relates to secrecy; 
inasmuch as every man is bound by a prior obligation to the 
civil magistrate to denounce any known robber, and that this 
obligation is of more force than the subsequent one of secrecy 
can possibly be. They conclude, therefore, that it is the duty 
of such person to give information to the magistrate, and to 
consider his compulsory oath as annulled by his prior engage- 
ment, the weaker obligation yielding tothe stronger.> If 
however this be just, why does it not apply equally to the oath 
respecting ransom? seeing that it is the positive duty of every 
good man not to support robbers with his substance, and that 
no one canbe compelled to do a dishonourable action, even 
though bound by oath to its performance. This seems to be 
implied in the word jusjurandum itself, which is derived from 
jus. Considering the robber, therefore, as one with whom 
(at least while in the act of robbery) we can be under no en- 
gagement either of religious obligation, or civilright or private 
duty, it is clear thatno agreement can be lawfully entered 
into with one thus circumstanced. Ifthen under the influence 
of compulsion we have sworn to perform any such act as that 
above described, we have only committed a single offence ; but 
if from religious scruples we observe an oath extorted under 
such circumstances, the sin is doubled, and instead of giving 
honour to God, and acquitting ourselves of an obligation which 
we ought never to have incurred, we are only entangling our- 
selves more deeply in the bonds of iniquity. Hence, if we 
fail to perform such agreement, it ought not to be imputed to 


..++e+e+e- Lhou know’st the magistrates 

And princes of my country came in person, 

Solicited, commanded, threaten’d, urg’d, 

Adjur’d by all the bonds of civil duty 

And of religion, press’d how just it was, 

How honourable, how glorious to intrap 

A common enemy, who had destroy’d 

Such numbers of our nation ...... 

+. +-e-ee-..At length that grounded maxim 

So ripe and celebrated in the mouths 

Of wisest men, that to the public good 

Private respects must yield, with grave authority 

‘look full possession of me, and prevail’d ; 

Virtue, as I thought, truth, duty so enjoin’d. 
Samson Agonistes #50, 
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us asa crime that we deceive one who is himself guilty of 
deceit or violence towards us, and refuse to ratify an unlawful 
compact.’ If therefore, a man has allowed himself to be in- 
volved in such an engagement, the point for consideration 
is, not whether a bond of faith extorted by a robber ought in 
conscience to be observed, but how he may best effect his 
escape. oy 

To the fulfilment of oaths is opposed, first, a superstitious 
denial of their legality. For the precept of Christ, Matt. v. 
33, &c. “swear not at all, neither by heaven,” &c. does not 
prohibit us from swearing by the name of God, any more than 
the passage James v. 12. inasmuch as it was foretold that even 
under the gospel “ every tongue should swear by the God of 
truth,” Isai. xlv. 22,23. and lxv. 19. We are only commanded 
not to swear by heaven or by earth, or by Jerusalem, or by the 
head of any individual. Besides, the prohibition does not 
apply to serious subjects, but to our daily conversation, in 
which nothing can occur of such importance as to be worthy 
the attestation of Ged. Lastly, Christ’s desire was that the 
conversation and manners of his disciples should bear such a 
stamp of truth and good faith, that their simple asseveration 
should be considered as equivalent to the oath of others. 

Secondly, perjury; which consists in swearing to what we 
know to be false with the view of deceiving our neighbour, 
or in making a lawful promise under the sanction of an oath, 
without intending to perform it, or at least without actually 
performing it. Lev. xix. 12. “ ye shall not swear by my name 
talsely, neither shalt thou profane the name of thy God.” 
Peter was betrayed into this offence, Matt. xxvi. 72, 74. 

I have said our neighbour, with reference to the question 
discussed above. For as it would be a crime to makea sworn 
promise to a robber or assassin, who in committing the act 
has forfeited his title to the rights of social life, so to observe 
the oath would not be to repair the original offence, but to 
incur a second; at any rate, there can be nothing wrong in 
refusing to ratify the promise. Cases however may occur in 


6 .-.. How soon 


Would height recall high thoughts, how soon unsay 
Whai feign’d submission swore? ease would recant 
Yows made in pain, as violent and void. 
Paradise Lost, IV. 9%. 
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which a contrary decision will be necessary, owing to the de- 
gree of solemnity in the form of the oath, or to other accom- 
panying circumstances. An instance of this occurs in the 
three kings, Hoshea, Hezekiah, and Zedekiah. 2 Kings xvi. 4. 
‘the king of Assyria found conspiracy in Hoshea...... there- 
fore the king of Assyria shut him up, and bound him in prison.” 
xviii. 7.‘‘Jehovah was with Hezekiah, and he prospered whither- 
soever he went forth, and he rebelled against the king of 
Assyria, and served him not.” 2 Chron. xxxvi. 13.“ Zedekiah 
also rebelled against king Nebuchadnezzar, who had made 
him swear by God.” ‘The fault of Hoshea seems to have been 
not so much his rebellion, as his reliance on So king of Egypt. 
In Hezekiah it was considered meritorious and praiseworthy 
that he trusted in the Lord, rather than his enemy. To 
Zedekiah, on the contrary, it was objected, first, that his de- 
fection from the enemy was not accompanied by a return to 
the protection of God, and secondly, that he acted in oppo- 
sition to God's special command, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 13, and 
Jer. xxvii. 6. “ now have I given all these lands into the hand 
of Nebuchadnezzar.”’ There is, however, this difference be- 
tween a robber and a national enemy, that with the one the 
laws of war are to be observed, whereas the other is excluded 
from all rights, whether of war or social life. 

Thirdly, common swearing.’ Lev. v. 4, 5. “ if a soul swear, 
pronouncing with his lips to do evil or todo good, whatsoever 
it be that a man shall pronounce with an oath, and it be hid 
from him when he knoweth of it, then heshall be guilty in 
one of these: and it shall be, when he shall be guilty in one 
of these things, that he shall confess that he hath sinned in 
that thing.” To this may be added rash swearing. 1 Sam. 
xiv. 39. “though it be in Jonathan my son, he shall surely 
die.” vy. 44. “God do so and more also, for thou shalt surely 
die, Jonathan.”’ 

Fourthly, unlawful oaths ; that is to say, oaths of which the 
purport is unlawful, or which are exacted from us by one to 
whom they cannot be lawfully taken. Of the former kind 
was the oath of David respecting the destruction of the house 


7 A law against profane swearing was passed by Milton’s party during 
the commonwealth, inflicting penalties proportioned to the rank in fe 3¢ 
the party offending. See Neal’s History of the Puritans. 
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of Nabal, 1 Sam. xxv. 22. from which example we may also 
learn that the breach of such oaths is better than the perform- 
ance, v. 33, 34. a rule disregarded by Herod, when he be- 
headed John for his oath’s sake. Of the latter David's oath to 
Shimei is an instance, 2 Sam. xix. 23. ‘‘the king sware unto 
him.” Hence, although David himself did not violate his oath, 
he forbad his son to observe it, 1 Kings u. 8, 9. ** he cursed 
me with a grievous curse....and I sware to him.... now 
therefore hold him not guiltless, for thou art a wise man, and 
knowest what thou oughtest todo unto him.” Solomon 
therefore committed no breach of faith in punishing Shimei 
with death, of which the latter was doubly deserving, as being 
himself guilty of perjury: 1 Kings i. 36, 37. compared with 
v. 42, &e. 

Fifthly, an idolatrous oath ; which consists in swearing not 
by God but by some other object, contrary to the prohibition 
Matt. v. 33. and James v. 12. 

Next in solemnity to an oath is a grave asseveration, as 
Gen. xlii. 15, 16. “‘by the life of Pharaoh ;’’ or 1 Sam. i. 26. 
“as thy soul liveth, my lord ;” that is, as surely as thou livest, 
or as I wish that thou mayest live. Such also is the expression 
of Christ, ‘‘ verily, verily, I say unto you ;”’ and that of Paul, 
1 Cor. xv. 31. vy ray nuwertpav xabynow, “1 protest by your re- 
joicing ;” although, strictly speaking, the particle vm has the 
force of an oath.® 

To the same head belongs what is called adjuration ; that is 
to say, the charging any one in the name of God, by oath or 
solemn asseveration, to speak the truth to the best of his 
knowledge respecting the subject of inquiry. Thus Joshua 
adjured Achan, vil. 19. ‘my son, give, I pray thee, glory to 
Jehovah God of Israel, and make confession unto him.” Gen. 
xxiv. 3. “I will make thee swear by Jehovah, God of heaven.” 
Numb. v. 21. “then the priest shall charge the woman with 
an oath of cursing.” Ezrax. 5. “then Ezra made the chief 
priests to swear,’ &c. Neh. xiii. 25. “I made them swear by 
God, saying, Ye shall not give your daughters unto their sons,” 
&e. 1 Thess. v. 27. “I charge you by the Lord that this 
epistle be read—.”? There is no impropriety in adjuring even 
our dearest and most faithful friends. Gen. xlvii. 29. “ put, I 
pray thee, thy hand under my thigh.” 


8 Compare Wetstein’s note on this passage. 
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Adjurations are to be complied with, in matters not contrary 
to religion orequity. Thus Christ, Matt. xxvi. 63, 64. on the 
adjuration even of the impious high-priest Caiaphas, no longer 
kept silence, but confessed openly that he was the Christ. 

Opposed to this are magical adjurations, and the supersti- 
tious or mercenary practice of exorcism. Acts xix. 13, Xc. 
‘certain of thevagabond Jews, exorcists, took upon them,” &c. 

Thus far of oaths. Iy THE CasTING oF THE LOT We APPEAL 

TO THE DEITY FOR THE EXPLANATION OF DOUBTS, AND THE 
DECISION OF CONTROVERTED QUESTIONS.’ Ley. xvi.8. ‘Aaron 
shall cast lots upon the two goats.” Josh. vi. 14. “it shall be, 
that the tribe which Jehovah taketh, shall come according to 
the families thereof.” 1 Sam. x. 20. “‘ when Samuel had caused 
all the tribes of Israel to come near, the tribe of Benjamin was 
taken.” Prov. xvi. 33. ‘the lot is cast into the lap, but the 
whole disposing thereof is of Jehovah.” xviii. 18. “the lot 
causeth contentions to cease, and parteth between the mighty.’ 
1 Chron. xxvi. 13, 14. ‘they cast lots, as well the small’ as 
the great.” Neh. x. 34. “we cast the lots among the priests, 
the Levites, and the people.” lLukei. 9. “ according to the 
custom of the priest’s office, his lot was to burn incense.” 
Acts i. 24, 26. ‘‘ they prayed, and said, Thou Lord, which 
knowest the hearts of all men, show whether of these two 
thou hast chosen .... and the lot fell upon Matthias.” 

Against the use of the lot it has been urged, that on succes- 
sive repetitions the result is not invariably the same, and that 
therefore it must be considered as a matter of chance. This 
objection is of no force, inasmuch as the Deity, even in his 
direct verbal communications with the prophets of old, did not 
uniformly return the same answer, when tempted by importu- 
nate inquiries ; asin the instance of Balaam, Num. xxii. 12, 20. 
“thou shalt not go with them.... rise up and go with them.” 

To this is opposed the casting of lots in jest, or with a super- 
stitious or fraudulent purpose. 

To the invocation or adoration of the Deity are opposed 
IDOLATRY, and INVOCATION OF ANGELS OR SAINTS. 

IDOLATRY consists in THE MAKING, WORSHIPPING, OR TRUST- 
ING IN IDOLS, WHETHER CONSIDERED AS REPRESENTATIONS 
OF THE TRUE GOD, OR OF A FALSE ONE. Exod. xx. 4, 5, ‘‘ thou 

9 According to the practice of the puritanical party in Milton’s time—a 
practice which was also continued to a much later period. : 

Es 
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shalt not make unto thee any graven image, or any likeness of 
anything that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, 
or that is in the water under the earth; thou shalt not bow 
down thyself to them, nor serve them.” See also Lev. xxvi. 1. 
Deut. xvi. 21, 22. “thou shalt not plant thee a grove of any 
trees near unto the altar of Jehovah .... neithershalt thou set . 
thee up any image, which Jehovah thy God hateth.” xxvii. 
15. “cursed be the man that maketh any graven or molten 
image.” Isai. ii. 8. “their land also is full of idols.” xvi. 8. 
“he shall not look to the altars, the work of his hands—.” 
Acts xvii. 16. ‘‘ his spirit was stirred in him, when he saw the 
city wholly given to idolatry.’’ 1 Cor. vill. 4. “ we know that 
an idol is nothing in the world.” x. 6, 7, 14. “neither be ye 
idolaters,’’ &c. 2 Cor. v. 16. “though we have known Christ 
after the flesh, yet now henceforth know we him no more.” 
Gal. v. 19, 20. ‘‘the works of the flesh... . are these, adultery 
.. idolatry, witchcraft .. they which do such things shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God.” See also 1 John v. 21. Rev. 
ix. 20. ‘‘ that they should not worship devils and idols of gold.” 
Idolatry is described, Isai. lvii. 5. “ enflaming yourselves with 
idols under every green tree.” Jer. vii. 31. “ they have built the 
high places of Tophet.” xi. 13. “according to the number of 
thy cities were thy gods—.” xxxii. 29, “ they shall burn it with 
the houses upon whose roofs they have offered incense unto 
Baal.” Ezek. viii. 5, &c. “behold northward at the gate of 
the altar this image of jealousy—.” Hos. iv. 13. ‘‘ they sacri- 
fice upon the tops of the mountains.” 

WHETHER OF THE TRUEGOD—. Exod. xxxii. 5. “when Aaron 
saw it, he built an altar before it, and Aaron made proclama- 
tion, and said, To-morrow is a feast to Jehovah ;” compared 
with Psal. evi. 19, 20. “they made a calf in Horeb, .... thus 
they changed their glory into the similitude of an ox.” Deut. 
iv. 15, 16. “ take ye therefore good heed unto yourselves, for 
ye saw no manner of similitude on the day that Jehovah spake 
unto you in Horeb, out of the midst of the fire ; lest ye corrupt 
yourselves, and make you a graven image, the similitude of 
any figure, the likeness of male or female.’’ It is indeed said, 
Exod. xxiv. 10. that Moses and the elders “saw the God of 
Israel, and there was under his feet as it were a paved work 
of a sapphire stone, and as it were the body of heaven in nis 
mesrness ;” and y. 11. “they saw God-:” and vy. 17. “the 
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sight of the glory of Jehovah was like devouring fire on the 
top of the mount in the eyes of the children of Israel:’’ but 
it is clear, from the passage of Deuteronomy quoted above, 
that they saw the likeness of no living thing whatever. So 
Ezek. i. 27, 28. “I saw. . from the appearance of his loins even 
upward, and from the appearance of his loins even down- 
ward ;”? where no mention is made of his face. Judges xvii. 4. 
‘the founder made thereof a graven image and a molten 
image, and they were in the house of Micah ;” compared 
with v. 13. “then said Micah, Now know I that Jehovah will 
do me good, seeing I havea Levite to my priest.” 2 Kings xvii. 
28. “then one of the priests whom they had carried away from 
Samaria came and dwelt in Bethel, and taught them how they 
should fear Jehovah.’ Isai. xl. 18. “‘to whom then will ye 
liken God, or what likeness will ye compare unto him?” xliv. 
10. “who hath formed a god, or molten a graven image that is 
profitable for nothing?” xlvi. 5, 6. “to whom will ye liken 
me, and make me equal....they hire a goldsmith, and he 
maketh it a god: they fall down, yea, they worship.” Jer. u. 
11, &c. “hath a nation changed their gods which are yet no 
gods? but my people have changed their glory for that which 
doth not profit.”’ Acts xvii. 29. “‘forasmuch then as we are 
the offspring of God, we ought not to think that the Godhead 
is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art and man’s 
device.” Rom. i. 24, 25. ‘‘they changed the glory of the in- 
corruptible God into an image made lke unto corruptible 
man.” Hence to worship the true God under the form of an 
idol was considered as criminal as to worship devils. 2 Chron. 
xi. 15. “‘ he ordained him priests for the high places, and for 
the devils, and for the calves that he had made;’’ although 
Jeroboam doubtless imagined that he was appointing priests 
to Jehovah, while he was in reality officiating in the rites of 
those which were not gods. 

Orn ora FALse cop. Num. xxxii. 52. ‘then shall ye de- 
stroy all their pictures, and destroy all their molten images, 
and quite pluck down all their high places.’ See also Deut. 
vii. 5, 25. xii. 2, 3. In pursuance of these injunctions, pious 
rulers in all ages have opposed idolatry ;’ Moses, Asa, 2 Chron. 


1 See the treatise Of True Religion, where after descnbing the twotcld 
powez, ecclesiastical and political, claimed by the Roman Catholics, Milton 
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xiv. 3. xv. 8, &c. Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, Josiah, 2 Kings 
xxiii. 1—25. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 4, &c, the whole people, 2 Chron. 
eae AAS 9 ahog te 

The cherubic images over the ark are not to be counted 
idols; first, as being representations not of false gods, but of 
the ministering spirits of Jehovah, and consequently not 
objects of worship; secondly, as being made by the special 
command of God himself. 

Even the brazen serpent, the type of Christ, was commanded 
to be demolished, as soon as it became an object of religious 
worship, 2 Kings xvili.'4. “‘ he brake in pieces the brazen ser- 
pent that Moses had made.” ; 

Hence the Papists err in calling idols the laymen’s books ;? 
their real nature whether considered as books or-teachers, ap- 
pears from Psal. exv. 5, &c. ‘‘ they have mouths, but they speak 
not.... they that make them are like unto them, so is every © 
one that trusteth in them.” Isai. xliv. 18. “‘they have not 
known or understood, for he hath shut their eyes—.” Jer. 
x. 8, 14, 15. “every man is brutish in his knowledge; every 
founder is confounded by the graven image; for his molten 
image is falsehood, and there is no breath in them; they are 
vanity and the work of errors; in the time of their visitation 
they shall perish.” Habak. ii. 18, 19. “what profiteth the 
graven image, that the graver thereof hath graven it; the 
molten image and a teacher of lies, that the maker of his work 
proceeds thus: ‘ Whether therefore it be fit or reasonable to tolerate men 
thus principled in religion towards the state, I submit it to the considera- 
tion of all magistrates, who are best able to provide for their own and the 
public safety. As for tolerating the exercise of their religion, supposing 
their state-activities not to be dangerous, I answer, that toleration is either 
public or private; and the exercise of their religion, as far as it is idola- 
trous, can be tolerated neither way: not publicly, without grievous and 
unsufferable scandal given to all conscientious beholders ; not privately, 
without great offence to God, declared against all kind of idolatry, though 
secret. Ezek. viii. 7, 8..... ..Having shown thus, that popery, as being 
idolatrous, is not to be tolerated either in public or in private, it must now 
be thought how to remove it,’ &c. &c. Prose Works, II. 514. 

* * They will not go about to prove their idolatries by the word of God, 
but turn to shifts and evasions, and frivolous distinctions ; idols they say 
are laymen’s books, and a great means to stir up pious thoughts and devo- 
tion in the learnedest.’ Jdid.515. Comber attributes the expression of 
Eaoks of the Unlearned, as applied to images and pictures, to Porphyry, 


andrefers to Euseb. Prepar. Evangel. lib. iii. See Rhem. Test. on John v. 
21. and Hey’s Lectures, Book iv. Art. 22. Sect. 18. note 6. 
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trusteth therein, to make dumb idols? woe unto him that saith 
to the wood, Awake ; to the dumb stone, Arise, it shall teach ; 
behold, it is laid over with gold and silver, and there is no 
breath at all in the midst of it.” 

We are commanded to abstain, not only from idolatrous 
worship itself, but from all things and persons connected with 
it. Acts xv. 20. ‘that they abstain from pollutions of idols, 
and from fornication.”’ v. 29. “from meats offered to idols 
.... and from fornication.” Rev. 1. 14. ‘‘ who taught Balak 
to cast a stumbling-block before the children of Israel, to eat 
things sacrificed unto idols, and to commit fornication.” v. 20. 
‘to commit fornication, and to eat things sacrificed unto idols.” 
From a comparison of these passages, it would appear that the 
fornication here prohibited was a part of idolatrous worship. 
1 Cor. viii. 10. “if any man see thee which hast knowledge 
sit at meat in the idol’s temple, shall not the conscience of 
him that is weak be emboldened to eat,” &c. x. 14. ‘‘ flee from 
idolatry.’ v. 20, &c. ‘‘they sacrifice to devils, and not to 
God; and I would not that ye should have fellowship with 
devils.”’ 2 Cor. vi. 16. ‘‘ what agreement: hath the temple of 
God with idols? 1 Thess. i. 9. “ye turned to God from 
idols, to serve the living and true God.’ 1 Pet. iv. 3. ‘we 
walked in lasciviousness. . and abominable idolatries.”’ 1 John 
vy. 21. “little children, keep yourselves from idols.” 

A question here arises, whether it be lawful for a professor 
of the true religion to be present at idol-worship, in cases 
where his attendance is necessary for the discharge of some 
civil duty. The affirmative seems to be established by the 
example of Naaman the Syrian, 2 Kings v. 17—19. who was 
permitted, as an additional mark of the divine approbation, to 
construct for himself a private altar of Israelitish earth, al- 
though, as a Gentile, he was uncircumcised.’ It is however 
safer and more consistent with the fear of God, to avoid, as 
far as possible, duties of this kind, even of a civil nature, or to 
relinquish them altogether. 

THE INVOCATION OF SAINTS AND ANGELS is forbidden. 
Acts x. 26. “stand up; I myself also am a man.” xiv. 15. 
*‘sirs, why do ye these things? we also are men of like passions 


3 ., That he may dispense with me, or thee, 
Present in the temples at idolatrous rites, 
For some important cause, thou need’st not doubt. 
Samson Agonistes; 1377, 
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with you—.” Col. ii. 18. “let no man beguile you of vaur 
reward in a voluntary humility and worshipping of ange's.’ 
Rev. xix. 10. “I fell at his feet to worship him; and he said 
unto me, See thou do it not, I am thy fellow-servant.” See 
also xxii. 8, 9. The reason is, that God is kinder and more 
favourable to us than any saint or angel either is, or has power 
to be. Psal. lxxiii. 25. ‘‘ whom have I in heaven beside thee ? 
and there is none upon earth that I desire but thee.” Isai. 
lxiii. 16. “doubtless thou art our father, though Abraham be 
ignorant of us, and Israel acknowledge us not; thou O Jeho- 
vah, art our father, our redeemer.” F urther, the charge of 
absurdity and folly which the prophets uniformly bring against, 
the worshippers of idols, applies equally to those who worship 
images of saints or angels. Isai. xlvi. 6, 7, &c. “ they lavish 
gold out of the bag, §c..... and hire a goldsmith. . they bear 
him upon the shoulder,” &c. See also other passages. 

The subterfuges by which the Papists defend the worship 
of saints and angels, are truly frivolous.* They allege Gen. 
xlvili. 15, 16. “‘ the angel which redeemed me from evil, bless 
the lads.”” Jacob here was not praying, but conferring his bene- 
diction on the sons of Joseph; no one therefore will contend 
that the words are to be taken as an invocation, but simply 
as an expression of hope that God, and the redeeming angel as 
his minister, should bless the lads. Some indeed contend that 
the angel here spoken of was not a created being :* but whether 
this be true, or whether it entered into the mind of Jacob or not, 
involves another and a far more difficult controversy. They 
urge also Job v. 1. “‘ to which of the saints wilt thou turn?” 
which however may as properly be understood of living saints, 
as in James y. 14. “let him call for the elders of the church, 
and let them pray over him ;”’ where it is not recommended that 
the dead should be invoked, but that those who are living and 
present should be entreated to pray for us. 

Another opposite to invocation is the tempting of God. 
Exod. xvii. 7. “they tempted Jehovah, saying, Is Jehovah 
among us or not?” Psal. xxviii. 18, 19. “ they tempted God 


* See Middleton’s Prefatory Discourse to the Letter Srom Rome, p. 268. 
edit. London, 1824. Bp. Porteus’s Brief Confutation, part ii. chap. 1. 
5 So Cyril, Junius, Piscator, &c. This question is learnedly and satisfactoe 
vily discussed by Allix, Judgment of the ancient Jewish Church against 
fhe Unitartans, p. 349, 
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in their heart by asking meat for their lust ; yea, they spake 
against God; they said, Can God furnish a table in the wilder- 
ness ?”’ v. 41. “they tempted God, and limited the Holy One 
of Israel.” xciv. 7. ‘yet they say, Jah shall not see, neither 
shall the God of Jacob regard it.”” xcv. 7—9. ‘as in the day 
of temptation in the wilderness, when your fathers tempted 
me, proved me, and saw my works.” Matt. iv. 7. “thou 
shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” 1 Cor. x. 22. ‘do we 
provoke the Lord to jealousy? are we stronger than he?” 

A third consists in the invocation of devils, and the practice 
of magical arts.® Exod. xxii. 18. ‘‘ thou shalt not suffer a witch 
to live.’’ Lev. xix. 26. “‘ neither shall ye use enchantment, nor 
observe times.”’ xx. 27. ‘‘a man also or a woman that hath a 
familiar spirit, or that is a wizard, shall surely be put to death ; 
they shall stone them with stones, their blood shall. be upon 
them.”’ vy. 6. “the soul that turneth after such as have fami- 
liar spirits, and after wizards, to go a whoring after them, I 
will even set my face against that soul, and will cut him off 
from among his people.” xix. 31. “neither seek after wizards, 
to be defiled with them.’ Num. xxui. 23. “surely there 
is no enchantment against Jacob, neither is there any divina- 
tion against Israel.’’ Deut. xvi. 10, 12. “there shall not be 
found among you any one that maketh his son or his daughter 
to pass through the fire, or that useth divination, or an 
observer of times, or an enchanter, or a witch, or a charmer, 
or a consulter with familiar spirits, or a wizard or a necroman- 
cer; for all that do these things are an abomination unto 
Jehovah.” 2 Kings xxi. 6. “he made his son pass through 
the fire, and observed times, and used enchantments, and dealt 
with familiar spirits and wizards.”’ Isai. vii. 19. ‘‘ when they 
shall say unto you, Seek unto them that have familiar spirits, 
and unto wizards that peep and that mutter; should not a 
people seek unto their God? for the living to the dead ?”’ 
xliv. 25. ** 1am he that frustrateth the tokens of the liars, and 
maketh diviners mad.” xlvii. 13, 14. ‘let now the astrologers, 


6 Belief in witchcraft, which is here opposed by Milton, was one of the 
errors of his age. In 1644, and the two following years, nearly an hundred 
persons suffered the sentence of the law in the three counties of Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Essex, for alleged confederacy with evil spirits. The same 
alsurdities continued to be believed long after the Restoration, and numerous 
victims are on record whose lives were forfeited to the popular superstition. 
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-gazers, the monthly prognosticators, stand up and save 
es rae things that shall come upon thee: behold, 
they shall be as stubble.” Jer. x. 2. “be not dismayed a 
the signs of heaven ; for the heathen are dismayed at them. 
Mic. v. 12. “I will cut off witchcrafts out of thine hand, and 

alt have no more soothsayers.”’ 

Gantannds of the heavenly bodies, however, is not unlawful 
or unprofitable ; as appears from the journey of the wise men, 
and still more from the star itself, divinely appointed to an- 
nounce the birth of Christ, Matt. 1. 1, 2.8 


* Thus our Saviour in Paradise Regained, IV. 486. 
....eeeee.e What they can do as signs 
Betok’ning, or ill boding, I contemn 
As false portents, not sent from God, but thee: 
compared with the words of Satan, v. 379, &c. 
Now contrary, if I read aught in heav’n, 
Or heav’n write aught of fate, by what the stars 
Voluminous, or single characters, . 
In their conjunction met, give me to spell, 
Sorrows and labours, opposition, hate 
Attends thee, scorns, reproaches, injuries, 
Violence and stripes, and lastly cruel death. 
These last words probably allude to the star, mentioned below, by which 
the birth of Christ, as ‘ King of the Jews,’ was announced to the wise men. 


A kingdom they portend thee, but what kingdom, 
Real or allegoric, I discern not. 


‘It is remarkable that among those who ridiculed the astrologers of 
Milton’s times, was one of his own nephews, John Philips. At the close 
of the year 1659, he published a pamphlet, entitled ‘ Montelion, 1660: or 
the Prophetical Almanack ; being a true and an exact Accompt of all the 
Revolutions that are to happen in the World, this present year 1660, till this 
time Twelvemoneth. By Montelion, Knight of the Oracle, a Wellwisher to 
the Mathematicks.’ This almanac was so well received, that he continued 
his plan by a similar publication for the following year, which contained 
among other articles an ‘ exact Chronology of memorable things, after the 
manner of an Almanac, stating how many years it is since each event hap- 
pened.’ Among the entries is the following. It will be remembered that 
it was to a Skinner that the custody of this treatise was entrusted. 

‘ Since Mr. Skinner spoke discreetly at the Rota. 1 Year” 

Jobn Philips subsequently published another burlesque work on the same 
subject, under the title of ‘ Montelion’s Introduction to Astrology, after a 
new, but more Easie Way, shewing the whole Method of that Learned Art.’ 
But the most celebrated of the Astrologers of the time were the famous 
William Lilly and John Booker, who were frequently consulted by the 
Parliament and the generals of the Army, as to the countenance whicn the 
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CHAP. VI.—Or ZEAL. 


We have treated of the first part of true religion, the invoca- 
tion or adoration of the Deity; we proceed to the remaining 
part, THE SANCTIFICATION OF THE DIVINE NAME UNDER ALL 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 

An ardent desire of hallowing the name of God, together 
with an indignation against whatever tends to the violation or 
contempt of religion, is called zeau. Psal. lxix. 8, 9. “I am 
become a stranger unto my brethren... . for the zeal of thine 
house hath eaten me up.” cxix. 139. “my zeal hath con- 
sumed me, because mine enemies have forgotten thy words.” 
Rom. xii. J1. “not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, 
~ gerving the Lord.” 

Examples of this virtue are seen in Lot, 2 Pet. liege 10 
Moses, Exod. xxxii. 19. in Phinehas, Num. xxv. 7.in Elijah, 
1 Kings xix. 10. in Jeremiah, Jer. xxiii. 9—11. “‘ mine heart 
within me is broken. . .. for the land is full of adulterers ;” in 
Christ, Matt. xii. 30. John ii. 14, &c. in Stephen, Acts vi. 
51, &c. in Paul and Barnabas, xiv. 14. and xvii. 16, 17. 

Its opposites are, first, lukewarmness, as exemplified in Eh, 
1 Sam. nu. 29. and iii. 13. in the chief rulers of the Jews, 
John xii. 43. in the Laodiceans, Rev. i. 15, 16. | 

Secondly, an ignorant and imprudent zeal. 2 Nani ex1. 1, 
3. “because he slew the Gibeonites.... Saul sought to slay 
them in his zeal to the children of Israel and Judah.’ Rom. 
x. 2. “I bear them record that they have a zeal of God, but 
not according to knowledge.” 

Thirdly, a too fiery zeal. Jonah iv. 1—3. Luke ix. 54. 
«wilt thou that we command fire to come .down from 
heaven ?” 

Fourthly, an hypocritical and boastful zeal, as that of Jehu, 
2 Kings x. 16. “come with me, and see my zeal for Jehovah.” 

The name of God is to be hallowed in word as well as in 
deed. ‘To hallow it in word, is never to name it but with a 


stars portended to their undertakings. Among other prophecies, Lilly was 
unfortunate enough to foretell a long and prosperous reign to the Protector 
Richard—of which prediction, less than eight months sufficed to prove the 
falsity. See Godwin’s Lives of Edward and John Philips, Chap. vi. p. 96. 
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religious purpose, and to make an open profession of the 
true faith, whenever it is necessary. ao 

The holy or reverential mention of God is inculeated Exod. 
xx. 7. “thou shalt not take the name of Jehovah thy God 
in vain.” y 

To this is opposed an impious or reproachful mention of 
God, or, as it is commonly called, blasphemy, from the Greek . 
Bracgnuia, as in the Hebrew 7272 with the root 72, and 
m7} with the root %?. This was the crime of the Israelitish 
woman’s son, Levit. xxiv. 11. “who blaspnemed (or expressly 
named) the name of Jehovah, and cursed (or spake impiously).”” 
v. 14. “bring forth him that hath cursed without the camp.” 
Such also was that of Rabshakeh and the other Assyrians, 2 
Kings xix. 6. ‘be not afraid of the words which thou hast 
heard, with which the servants of the king of Assyria nave 
blasphemed me ;”’ of the scribes, Mark iii. 22. “ they said, 
He hath Beelzebub,” compared with v. 29. “he that shall 
blaspheme against the Holy Ghost—,” for the scribes had 
said that the deeds of the Father working in Christ were the 
deeds of Beelzebub ; of those whom Paul before his conver- 
sion compelled to blaspheme, Acts xxvi. 11. of the Jews at 
Corinth, xviii. 6. when they “opposed themselves and blas- 
phemed—;” of Paul himself in his unconverted state, 1 Tim. 
1. 13. “who was before a blasphemer and a persecutor;” of 
Hymenzus and Alexander, v. 19, 20. “that they may learn 
not to blaspheme,” inasmuch as “having put away a good 
conscience concerning faith, they had made shipwreck ;” of 
those profane persons mentioned in James ii. 7. “do not they 
blaspheme that worthy name by the which ye are called ?” 
of the beast, Rev. xiii. 5, 6. “there was given unto him a 
mouth speaking great things and blasphemies ;” of the fol- 
lowers of the beast, xvi. 11. “they blasphemed the God of 
heaven, because of their pains and their sores.” 

Considering, however, that all the Greek writers, sacred as 
well as profane, use the word dlasphemy in a general sense, 
as implying any kind of reproach against any person what- 
ever,” which is also the received usage of the corresponding 
word in Hebrew, Isai. xliii. 28. “I have given Israel to re- 


%See Snicer in voce Bdacpnpia, and ae : 
tion, Part ii, Vol. II. 76. Bracpnyia, Campbell’s Ninth Disserta- 
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proaches.” li. 7. “neither be ye afraid of their revilings ;” 
Ezek. y. 15. “so it shall be a reproach and a taunt,”’ that is, 
to the Jews; Zeph. ii. 8. “the revilings of the children of 
Ammon, whereby they have reproached my people ;’’ in all 
which passages the same word is used, being that which we 
translate blasphemy: so also Matt. xv. 19. ‘‘false witness, 
blasphemies.”” (Compare Mark vii. 22.) 1 Tim. vi. 1. “ that 
the name of God and his doctrine be not blasphemed.”’ (Com- 
pare Tit. ii. 5.) 2 Pet. ii. 10. “they are not afraid to speak 
evil of dignities” (SAaconuotvres Gr.); v. 11. ‘‘ whereas 
angels.... bring not railing accusation against them before 
the Lord” (Gadcoywov xpiow Gr.): considering, I say, that 
such is the meaning invariably attached to the Greek word 
even by the sacred writers, I am of opinion that those who 
introduced this foreign term into the Latin language, did 
wrong in restricting it to the single sense of speaking evil of 
God ;' especially since, at the same time that they narrowed 
its meaning in one direction, they expanded it in another to 
an almost indefinite vagueness ; insomuch that, presuming on 
the general ignorance as to the true signification of the word, 
they have not scrupled to brand as blasphemy every opinion 
differing from their own on the subject of God or religion. 
This is to resemble the scribes, Matt. ix. 3. who when Christ 
had simply said, vy. 2. ‘thy sins be forgiven thee,’ imme- 
diately ‘‘ said within themselves, This man blasphemeth ;”’ 
whereas blasphemy, as is evident from the foregoing examples, 
consists solely in uttering reproaches against God openly, and 
with a high hand, Numb. xv. 30. Matt. xv. 19. “out of the 
heart proceed blasphemies,”’ and that whether against God or 
men. ‘This sin therefore is not to be imputed to those, who 
in sincerity of heart, and with no contentious purpose, pro- 


: Some are ready to cry out, what shall then be done to blasphemy ? 
Them I would first exhort not thus to terrify and pose the people with a 
Greek word: but to teach them better what it is, being a most usual and 
common word in that language to signify any slander, any malicious or 
evil speaking, whether against God or man, or anything to good belong- 
ing. Blasphemy, or evil speaking against God maliciously, is far from 
conscience in religion.’ Treatise of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Causes. 
Prose Works, II. 527. ‘Id esse blasphemiam quo tu pacto evincis ? nisi 
si forte theologorum dictatis quibusvis contradicere, nunc primum blas- 
phemia est credenda.’ Auctoris pro se Defensio. Prose Works, Sym- 
mons’ ed. V. 289. 
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mulgate or defend their conscientious persuasions respecting 
God, founded, as appears to them, on the Scriptures. If on 
the other hand blasphemy is interpreted according to the 
Hebrew sense, it will comprehend too much ; for in this sense 
every obstinate sinner will be a blasphemer, and as such, ac- 
cording to those who regard the law of Moses on this subject 
as still in force, punishable with death. Numb. xv. 30. “the 
soul that doeth ought presumptuously.... the same re- 
proacheth (or blasphemeth) Jehovah ; and that soul shall be 
cut off from among his people.” Ezek. xx. 27, 28. * yet in 
this your fathers have blasphemed me, in that they have com- 
mitted a trespass against me; for when I had brought them 
into the land.... then they saw every high hill,” &c. 

A second opposite is irreverent or jesting mention of the 
name of God, or of religious subjects. 

The most solemn mention of the name of God consists in 
dedicating to his glory whatever is intended for the use of 
man. 1 Cor. x. 31. ‘whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 1 Tim. iv. 4, 5. “nothing 
is to be refused, if it be received with thanksgiving ; for it is 
sanctified by the word of God and prayer.’’ Acts xxvii. 35. 
‘he took bread, and gave thanks to God in presence of them 
all.” 1 Cor. vil. 14. “the unbelieving husband is sanctified 
by the wife.”’ 

Opposed to this are superstitious consecrations, such as are 
common among the Papists. 

Thus far of the solemn and reverential mention of the name 
of God. We are next to consider the duty of making a con- 
sistent, and, when necessary, an open profession of his true 
worship. This is enjoined Matt. x. 32, 33. ‘ whosoever there- 
fore shall confess me before men, him will I confess also 
before my Father which is in heaven; but whosoever shall 
deny me before men, him will I also deny before my Father 
which is in heaven.” Psal. exix. 46. “I will speak of thy 
testimonies also before kings, and will not be ashamed.” Luke 
‘x. 26. “whosoever shall be ashamed of me and of my words, of 
him shall the Son of man be ashamed, when he shall come—.”’ 
om. x. 10. “with the heart man believeth unto righteous- 
ness, and with the moutb confession is made unto salvation.” 

*“ Such as these, indeed, were capitally punished by the law of Moses. 


as the only true heretics, idolaters, plain and open deserters of God and 
his known law.’ Treatise of’ Civil Power, &c. U1. 529 
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2 Cor. iv. 13. ‘it is written, I believed, and therefcre have I 
spoken; we also believe, and therefore speak.” 1 Tim. vi. 
}2—14. “thou hast professed a good profession before many 
witnesses; I give thee charge in the sight of God, who 
quickeneth all things, and before Christ Jesus, who before 
Pontius Pilate witnessed a good confession, that thou keep 
this commandment.” 2 Tim. i. 16. ‘‘he was not ashamed of 
my chain.” ii. 12. “if we deny him, he also will deny us.” 
1 Pet. ili. 15. “be ready always to give an answer to every 
man that asketh you a reason of the hope that is in you.” 
Heb. x. 35. “cast not away therefore your confidence.” 

This profession, when it leads to death, or imprisonment, or 
torments, or disgrace, is called martTyRpom. Matt. v. 11. 
‘‘blessed are ye when men shall revile you, and persecute 
you, and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely for 
my sake.” Philipp. i. 20. “with all boldness, as always, so 
now also Christ shall be magnified in my body, whether it be 
by life, or by death.” v. 29. ‘‘for unto you it is given in the 
behalf of Christ, not only to believe on him, but also to suffer 
for his sake.’’ Heb. xi. 36, &c. “others had trial of cruel 
mockings and scourgings, yea moreover of bonds and impri- 
sonment—.” 1 Pet. ui. 14. “but and if ye suffer for 
righteousness’ sake, happy are ye.” 

It is generally through the means of martyrdom that the 
gospel is more extensively promulgated. Philipp. i. 14. 
“‘many of the brethren in the Lord, waxing confident by my 
bonds, are much more bold to speak the word without fear.”’ 

Opposed to this is, first, the concealment of our religion. 
This was the fault of Nicodemus, John ui. 2. “ the same came 
to Jesus by night.”” xii. 42. “nevertheless among the chief 
rulers also many believed on him, but because of the Phari- 
sees they did not confess him, lest they should be put out of 
the synagogue.” Isai. lix. 4. ‘none calleth for justice, nor 
any pleadeth for truth.” ° ? 

Secondly, apostasy. 2 Chron. xxvii. 6. “he slew in Judah 
an hundred and twenty thousand in one day, which were all 
valiant men, because they had forsaken Jehovah God of their 
fathers.” John vi. 66. ‘‘from that time mary of his disciples 
went back and walked no more with him.” 1 Tim. iv. I, 
&c. “in the latter times some shall depart from the faith,” 
&c. Heb. vi. 4, &c. ‘it is impossible for those whe were 
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once enlightened....if they shall fall away, to renew them 
again unto repentance.” x. 29. “of how much sorer punish- 
ment, suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy, who hath 
trodden under foot the Son of God ?” . 

Thirdly, an unseasonable profession. Matt. vu. 6. * give 
not that which is holy unto the dogs.... lest they turn again 
and rend you.” xvi. 20. “ then charged he his disciples that 
they should tell no man that he was Jesus the Christ.”’ 

Such are the means by which the name of God is hallowed 
in word. It is hallowed in deed, when our actions correspond 
with our religious profession. Matt. v. 16. “let your light 
so shine before men, that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven.”’ 

Opposed to this, is a neglect to act conformably to our pro- 
fession. Thus Moses and Aaron are said, contrary to their 
usual custom, not to have sanctified God in the eyes of the 
people, Numb. xx. 12. and David, a man otherwise holy, gave 
occasion to the Gentiles to think and speak ill of God, by 
reason of his adultery, 2 Sam. xii. 14. So also the Jews, of 
whom St. Paul writes, Rom. ii. 24. “the name of God is 
blasphemed among the Gentiles through you, as it is 
. written ;”’ alluding to Isai. li. 5. Ezek. xxxvi. 20. ‘‘ when 
they entered unto the heathen, whither they went, they pro- 
faned my holy name, when they said to them, These are the 
people of Jehovah, and are gone forth out of his land.” 


CHAP. VII.—On tHe True For Drvnye WorsuIp; WHERE- 
IN ARE CONSIDERED THE SapBBaTH, Lorp’s .Day, anp 
FESTIVALS. 


Tuus far of the parts of divine worship. We are now to 
consider its circumstances. 

The circumstances of worship are the same as of all things 
natural, place and time.® 


3... ‘that the body, with all the circumstances of place and time, 
were purified by the affections of the regenerate soul.’ Of Reformation 
n England, Prose Works, II. 364. ‘ Tertius modus est adjunctorum que 
recipluntur ad subjectum; qu vulgo circumstantie nuncupantur, quia 
extra subjectum sunt. Huc tempus refertur.’ Artis Logica plenior Insti. 
tutio. Symmons’ ed. VI. 224. 
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Public worship, previously to the law of Moses, was not 
ecnfined to any definite place; under the law it took place 
partly in the synagogues and partly in the temple; under the 
gospel any convenient place is proper. John iv. 21, 23. “‘ye 
shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship 
the Father; but the hour cometh, and now is, when the true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth ;” 
as Malachi had also prophesied, 1. 11. ‘‘in every place incense 
shall be offered unto my name.” 

With regard to the time of public Worship, what this was 
before the law does not appear. Under the law it was the 
Sabbath, that is, the seventh day, which was consecrated to 
God from the beginning of the world, Gen. 11. 2, 3. but which 
(as stated in Book I. chap. x.) was not, so far as we can 
learn, observed, or commanded to be observed, till the second 
month of the departure of the Israelites from Egypt, Exod. 
xvi. 1, 23, 25, 29. when it was enforced with severe prohibi- 
tions: v. 23. “ to-morrow is the rest of the holy sabbath unto 
Jehovah ; bake that which ye will bake to-day, and seethe that 
which ye will seethe ; and that which remaineth over lay up 
for you to be kept until the morning.” xx. 8, &c. “‘remem- 
ber the sabbath-day, to keep it holy; that is, remember it 
according to the previous commandment in the sixteenth 
chapter, referred to above ; or it may be an emphatic manner 
of admonition. xxxi. 14. ‘‘ye shall keep the sabbath-day 
therefore, for it is holy unto you; every one that defileth it 
shall surely be put to death.” xxxiv. 21. “in earing time 
and in harvest thou shalt rest.’? xxxv. 2, 3. “‘a sabbath of 
rest to Jehovah.... ye shall kindle no fire throughout your 
habitations on the sabbath-day.”’ Ley. xxii. 3. “six days 
shall work be done, but the seventh day is the sabbath of 
rest, an holy convocation.”” Num. xv. 32, &c. ‘‘ they found a 
man that gathered sticks on the sabbath-day.”’ 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 20, 21. “‘ them that escaped from the sword he carried 
away to Babylon... . until the land had enjoyed her sabbaths.”’ 
Jer. xvil. 21, 22. “bear no burthen on the sabbath-day.” 
Nehem. x. 31. “if the people of the land bring ware or any 
victuals on the sabbath-day to sell, that we would not buy it 
of them—.” xii. 15, &c. ‘‘in those days saw I in Judah 
some treading wine presses on the sabbath.” 

The command to observe the Sabbath was given to the 
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Israelites for a variety of reasons, mostly peculiar to them- 
selves, and which are recorded in different parts of the Mosaic 
law. First, as a memorial of God's having completed the 
work of creation on the seventh day. Exod. xx.1l. xxm. 
15—17. “wherefore the children of Israel shall keep the sab- 
bath, to observe the sabbath throughout their generations, for 
a perpetual covenant .... for in six days Jehovah made hea- 
ven and earth, and on the seventh day he rested and was 
refreshed.” Here, although the reason given for the celebra- 
tion of ihe Sabbath applies equally to all other nations, the 
Israelites alone are enjoined to observe it; as is alsc the case 
with the command to abstain from creeping things, Levit. x1. 
44. “ye shall therefore sanctify yourselves, and ye shall be 
holy, for I am holy; neither shall ye defile yourselves with 
any manner of creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth ;”” 
with the law against disfiguring the body, and other similar 
commands, Deut. xiv. 1, &c. “ye are the children of God ;” 
for the reasons on which these precepts are founded apply 
equally to believers in general, and to all ages, although the 
precepts themselves are no longer obligatory. This has been 
remarked by our countryman Ames.' ‘Non est catholicze 


1 Dr William Ames, a Puritan divine in the time of James and Charles 
the First, and Professor of Divinity in the University of Franeker, a town 
of the Netherlands, in Friesland. It was partly from the work quoted 
above, and partly from The Adridgement of Christian Divinitie by Wolle- 
bius, that Milton, according to Phillips, compiled for the use of his pupils 
a system of divinity, which they wrote on Sundays at his dictation. An 
English translation of Ames’s treatise was published by order of the 
House of Commons in 1642, under the title of The Marrow of Sacred 
Divinity, drawne out of the Holy Scriptures and the Interpreters thereof, 
and brought into method. It is divided into two books, of which the 
first, entitled On Faith in God, contains forty-one chapters, and the second, 
On Observance toward God, twenty-two. It is quite evident that Milton 
has frequently. availed himself of this volume, both in the distribution of 
his subject and arrangement of the chapters, which frequently coincide 
with that of Ames, and in the citation of particular passages and applications 
of Scripture ; though their opinions differ materially on several important 
points. The translation is very badly executed, as the version of the passage 
quoted in the text will show. “ That rule therefore of interpreting the 
Scriptures which is wont to be delivered by some, is not universally 
true: that aH those duties [are] morall and immutable, which have 
morall and immutable reasons joyned to them except it be thus under- 
stood, that those duties doe follow upon those reasons, no special com- 
mand coming betweene.’”’ Milton quotes in his Tetrachordon the defini- 
tion of marriage given by Ames, and passes a just censure on it. See 
Prose Works, III. 343. The Treatise of Wollebius is also divided into 
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veritatis illa regula interpretandi scripturas quz tradi solet 
a quibusdam, officia illa omnia esse moralia et immutabilia 
quze rationes morales et immutabiles habent sibi annexas; 
nisi sic intelligatur ut illa officia sequantur ex illis rationibus, 
nullo singulari Dei preecepto intercedente. Ames Medull. 
Theol. lib. ii. c. 13. This, however, cannot be said either of 
the precepts above-mentioned, or of the Sabbath. 

Secondly, because God was pleased by this distinguishing 
mark to separate the Israelites from other nations. Exod. 
xxxl. 13, &. “it is a sign between me and you throughout 
your generations, that ye may know that [am Jehovah that 
doth sanctify you ; ye shall keep the sabbath therefore, for it 
is holy unto you.” Ezek. xx. 12. ‘to be a sign between me 
and them, that they might know that I am Jehovah that 
sanctify them.’’ See also v. 20. 

Thirdly, that the slaves and cattle might enjoy a respite 
from labour. Exod. xxiii. 12. ‘‘ that thine ox and thine ass 
may rest, and the son of thine handmaid and the stranger 
may be refreshed.”’ Deut. v. 12, 14. “keep the sabbath-day 
.... that thy man-servant and thy maid-servant may rest as 
well as thou.’’ This reason applies only where servants are 
in a state of slavery, and subject to severe labour; the con- 
dition of hired servants, who are now generally employed, 
being much easier than that of purchased slaves in old time. 

Fourthly, in remembrance of their liberation from Egypt. 
Deut. v. 15. “remember that thou wast a servant in the land 
of Egypt, and that Jehovah thy God brought thee out thence 
through a mighty hand and by a stretched out arm ; therefore 
Jehovah thy God commanded thee to keep the sabbath-day.” 

Fifthly, as a shadow or type of things to come. Col. ii. 
16, 17. “in respect of an holy-day, or of the new moon, or 
two parts, On the Knowledge and on the Worship of God, the first com- 
prised in thirty-six, and the second in fourteen chapters. The plan of 
the latter division is very similar to the corresponding portion of Milton’s 
work; and not only the arguments, but even whole sentences are some- 
times almost identically the same. Besides Ames and Wollebius, the fol- 
lowing, among the writers who published general systems of divinity be- 
tween the Reformation and the time of Milton, appear certainly to have 
been known to him: Calvin (Institutio Christiane Religionis, first pub- 
lished in 1536, and an enlarged edition in the following year) ; Episcopius 
(Jnstitutio, &c. contained in the first volume of his Opera Theologica, 
Amstel. 1650) ; Beza (Confessio Christiane Fidei, 1560); Polanas (Syn- 
tagma Theologie Christiane, Han. 1609). An abridgement of Theology 
will also be found in the first volume of Placseus’s Works. 
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_ of the sabbath-days ; which are a shadow of things to come: 
but the body is of Christ.” Of what things tocome the sab- 
baths are a shadow, we are taught Heb. iv. 9, 10. namely, of 
that sabbatical rest or eternal peace in heaven, of which all 
yelievers are commanded to strive to be partakers through 
faith and obedience, following the example of Christ. 

Works of charity and merey were not forbidden on the 
Sabbath, upon the authority of Christ himself. Mark i. 27. 
the sabbath was made for man, and not man for the sab- 
bath.” ii. 4. “is it lawful to do good on the sabbath-days, 
or to do evil? to save life, or to kill?” Luke xiii. 15, 16. 
“doth not each one of you on the sabbath loose his ox—? 
__.. ought not this woman to be loosed from this bond on 
the sabbath-day ?” xiv. 5. ‘‘ which of you shall have an ox or 
an ass fallen into a pit,’ &c. John vil. 23. “are ye angry at 
me because I have made a man every whit whole on the sab- 
bath-davy?”? -Even for a man to take up his bed, v. 11. 
although consonant to the spirit of the law, was contrary to © 
its letter, Jer. xvii. 21, 22. 

Since then the Sabbath was originally an ordinance of the 
Mosaic law, imposed on the Israelites alone, and that for the 
express purpose of distinguishing them from other nations, it 
follows that, if (as was shewn in the former book) those who 
live under the gospel are emancipated from the ordinances of 
the law in general, least of all can they be considered as bound 
by that of the Sabbath, the distinction being abolished which 
was the special cause of its institution.” It was for asserting 
this in precept, and enforcing it by example, that Christ in- 
curred the heavy censure of the Pharisees, John ix. 16. “this 
man is not of God, because he keepeth not the sabbath-day.”’ 
Gal. iv. 9, 10. ‘‘ how turn ye again to the weak and beggarly 
elements, whereunto ye desire again to be in bondage? ye 
observe days, and mouths, and times, and years.” Col. ii. 16, 
17. “let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or 
in respect of an holy-day, or of the new moon, or of the sab- 
bath-days. If it be contended, that it is only the septennial, 
and not the seventh day sabbath which is said by St. Paul to be 


* See Book I. Chap. xxvii. and the note in p. 387. To what is there 
said may be added the following passage from 4 brief History of Mus- 
covia, chap. i. Milton is speaking of the Russian church. ‘ They hold 
the ten commandments not to concern them, saying that God gave them 
under the law, which Christ by his death on the cross hath abrogated. 
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abrogated, I reply, first, that no exception is here made ; and, 
secondly, that it may as well be contended that baptism is not 
meant, Heb. vi. 2. on account of the plural noun baptisms. 
Besides, it is certain that the words sabdath and sabbaths are 
used indiscriminately of the seventh day ; Exod. xxxi. 13, 14. 
Isai. lvi. 2, 4, 6. Whoever therefore denies that under the 
words of the apostle, ‘‘in respect of an holy-day, or of the 
new moon, or of the sabbath-days,”’ the Sabbath of the fourth 
commandment is comprehended, may as well deny that it is 
spoken of 2 Chron. ii. 4. or vill. 13. or xxxi. 3. from which 
passages the words of St. Paul seem to be taken. 

The law of the Sabbath being thus repealed, that no par- 
ticnlar day of worship has been appointed in its place, is 
evident from the same apostle, Rom. xiy. 5. ‘‘one man 
esteemeth one day above another; another esteemeth every 
day alike: let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” 
For since, as was observed above, no particular place is desig- 
nated under the gospel for the public worship of God, there 
seems no reason why time, the other circumstance of worship, 
should be more defined. If Paul had not intended to intimate 
the abolition of all sabbaths whatever, and of all sanctification 
of one day above another, he would not have added in the 
following verse, ‘‘ he that regardeth not the day, to the Lord 
he doth not regard it.”’* For how does he not regard the day 
to the Lord, if there be any commandment still in force by 
which a particular day, whether the Sabbath or any other, is 
to be observed ? 

It remains to be seen on what they ground their opinion, 
who maintain that the Lord’s day is to be observed as set 
apart for public worship by divine institution, in the nature 
of anew sabbath. It is urged, first, that God rested ou the 
seventh day. This is true; and with reason, inasmuch as he 
had finished a great work, the creation of heaven and earth ; 
if then we are bound to imitate him in his rest, without any 
command to that effect, (and none has yet been produced,) 
we are equally bound to imitate his work, according to the 
fable of Prometheus of old ;* for rest implies previous labour. 

3 ¢ What but a vain shadow else is the abolition of those ordinances, thay 
hand-writing nailed to the cross? What great purchase is this Christian 
liberty which Paul so often boasts of ? His doctrine is, that he who eats 
or eats not. regards a day or regards it not, may do either to the Lord.’ 


Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing. Prose Works, II. 97. 
4 *Tt would be helpful to us if we might borrow such authority as the 
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They rejoin, that God hallowed that day. Doubtless he hal- 
lowed it, as touching himself, for ‘‘on the seventh day he 
rested and was refreshed,’ Exod. xxxi. 17. but not as touching 
us, unless he had added an express commandment to that 
effect; for it is by the precepts, not by the example, even of 
God himself that we are bound.> They affirm again, that the 
Sabbath was observed previously to the Mosaic law. This is 
asserted with more confidence than probability; even if it 
were so, however, (a point as to which we are altogether igno- 
rant) it is equally certain that sacrificial rites, and distinctions 
between things clean and unclean, and other similar obser- 
vances, were in force during the same period, which never- 
theless are not classed among moral duties. 

They urge, however, that the celebration of the Sabbath 
was subsequently ordained by the fourth commandment. 
This is true, as regards the seventh day; but how does this 
apply to the first day? If, on the plea of a divine command, 
they impose upon us the observance of a particular day, how 
do they presume, without the authority of a divine command, 
to substitute another day in its place? or in other words to 
pronounce, that not merely the seventh day, which was ap- 
pointed for the observation of the Israelites alone, but any 
one of the seven may, even on the authority of the fourth 
commandment itself, be kept holy; and that this is to be 
accounted an article of moral duty among all nations. 

In the first place, I do not see how this assertion can be 
established, for it is impossible to extort such a sense from 
the words of the commandment; seeing that the reason for 
which the command itself was originally given, namely, as a. 
memorial of God’s having rested from the creation of the 
world, cannot be transferred from the seventh day to the 
first; nor can any new motive be substituted in its place, 
whether the resurrection of our Lord or any other, without 


rhetoricians by patent may give us, with a kind of Promethean skill to 
shape and fashion this outward man into the similitude of a body. 
Reason of Church Government urged against Prelaty. Prose Works, II. 
491. ‘Malui abs te decerpta transcribere, que tu Aristoteli, ut ignem 
Jovi Prometheus, ad eversionem monarcharum, et perniciem ipsius tuam, 
SUD UR Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio. Prose Works, Symmons’ 
ed. V. 115. 

6 «They ought to know, or to remember, that not examples, but ex- 
press commands oblige our obedience to God or man,’ The likeliest 
Means to remove Hirelings, &c. III. 9. 
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the sanction of a divine commandment. Since then it is evi- 
dent from more than one passage of Scripture, that the ori- 
ginal Sabbath is abrogated, and since we are nowhere told 
that it has been transferred from one day to another, nor is 
any reason given why it should be so transferred, the church, 
when she sanctioned a change in this matter, evinced, not her 
Obedience to God’s command (inasmuch as the command 
existed ne longer) but her own rightful liberty ; for in any 
other view it can only be termed folly. To make any change 
whatever in a commandment of God, whether we believe that 
commandment to be still in force or not, is equally dangerous, 
and equally reprehensible ; inasmuch as in so doing we are 
either annulling what is not yet repealed, or re-enacting what 
is obsolete. It ought also to be shewn what essential prin- 
ciple of morality is involved in the number seven; and why, 
when released from the obligation of the Sabbath, we should 
still be bound to respect a particular number possessing no 
inherent virtue or efficacy. ‘The only moral sabbatica} rest 
which remains for us under the gospel, is spiritual and eter- 
nal, pertaining to another life rather than the present. Heb. 
iv. 9—1]. ‘there remaineth therefore a rest to the people of 
God; for he that hath entered into his rest, he also hath 
ceased from his own works, as God did from his; let us 
labour therefore to enter into that rest, lest any man fall after 
the same example of unbelief.”” If then the commandment of 
the Sabbath was given to those alone whom God had drought 
out of the land of Kyypt, and out of the house of bondage, it 
is evidently inapplicable to us as Christians; or if, as is con- 
tended, it is applicable to us inasmuch as we have been 
brought out of the slavery of a spiritual Egypt, the Sabbath 
ought to be such as the deliverance, spiritual and evangelical, 
not bodily and legal; above all, it ought to be a voluntary, 
- not a constrained observance,® lest we should be merely sub- 
stituting one Egyptian bondage for another ;’ for the Spirit 


6 ‘God delights not to make a drudge of virtue, whose actions must be 
all elective and unconstrained.’ Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce. 
Prose Works, III. 261. 

7 «What would ye say now, grave fathers, if you should wake and see 
unworthy bishops, or rather no bishops, but Egyptian task-masters of 
ceremonies, thrust purposely upon the groaning church, to the affliction and 
vexation of God’s people?’ Of Reformation in England, II. 376. 
when God comes to visit upon you all this fourscore years’ vexation of his 
church under your Egyptian tyranny?’ Reason of Church Gorernment. 
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cannot be forced. To contend therefore that what, under the 
new dispensation, ought to be our daily employment, has 
been enjoined as the business of the Sabbath exclusively, 1s to 
disparage the gospel worship, and to frustrate rather than 
enforce the commandments of God. 

It is urged, however, that the church relies on the fourth 
commandment as its perpetual authority for the observance 
of public worship. That public worship is commended, and 
-inculcated~as a voluntary duty, even under the gospel, I 
allow ; but that it is a matter of compulsory enactment, bind- 
ing on believers from the authority of this commandment, or 
of any Sinaitical precept whatever, I deny. With regard to 
the doctrine of those who consider the decalogue as a code of 
universal morality, I am at a loss to understand how such an 
opinion should ever have prevailed; these commandments 
being evidently nothing more than a summary of the whole 
Mosaic law, as the fourth in particular is of the whole cere- 
monial law ; which therefore can contain nothing applicable 
to the gospel worship. 

Whether the festival of the Lord's day (an expression which 
occurs only once in Scripture, Rev. i. 10.) was weekly or 
annual, cannot be pronounced with certainty, inasmuch as 
there is not (as in the case of the Lord’s Supper) any account 
of its institution, or command for its celebration, to be found 
in Scripture. If it was the day of his resurrection, why, we 
may ask, should this be considered as the Lord’s day in any 
higher sense than that of his birth, or death, or ascension ? 
why should it be held in higher consideration than the day of 
the descent of the Holy Spirit? and why should the celebra- 
tion of the one recur weekly, whereas the commemoration of 
the others is not necessarily even annual, but remains at the 
discretion of each believer ? 

Neither can the circumstance of Christ’s having appeared 
twice to his disciples on this day (if indeed the words after 
eight days, John xx. 26. are rightly interpreted the eighth 
day after) be safely adduced in proof of the divine institution 
of a new sabbath ; inasmuch as there can be no doubt that 
he appeared on other days also, Luke xxiv. 36. and John xxi. 


ibid. 468. ‘Populus universus, libera nimirum gens,......a servitute, 
regum A’gyptiorum ideo liberatus, ut uni ex fratribus suis, duriore si 
libeat servitute, opprimendus traderetur.’ Pro Populo Anglicano De © 
fensio. Prose Works, Symmons’ ed. V. 66. 
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3, 4. “Peter saith unto them, I go a fishing,” which was not 
lawful on the Sabbath; so that the day following, on the 
morning of which Christ appeared, could not have been the 
first day of the week. Even supposing, however. that it had 
been s0, still the assigning this as a reason for the institution 
of a new sabbath is matter solely of human inference ; since 
no commandment on this subject, nor any reason for such in- 
stitution, is found in all Scripture. 

From commandments, of which we have proved the non- 
existence, we pass to examples; although no example can 
weaken the force of a contrary precept. We shall proceed, 
however, to prove, that what are adduced as examples are not 
such in reality. First then, with regard to Acts xx. 7. where 
it is related that the disciples dwelling at Troas “came to- 
gether to break brea upon the first day of the week,” who 
shall determine with certainty whether this was a periodical 
meeting, or only held occasionally, and of their own accord ; 
whether it was a religious festival, or a fraternal meal; 
whether a special assembly convoked on that particular day, 
or a daily meeting like those recorded in chap. i. 42. com- 
pared with v. 46; lastly, whether this meeting was held by 
order of the apostles, or whether it was merely permitted by 
them in compliance with the popular custom, according to 
their frequent practice on other occasions ? 

The inference deduced from 1 Cor. xvi. 2. is equally un- 
satisfactory ; for what the apostle is here enjoining, is not the 
celebration of the Lord’s day, but that on the jirst day of 
the week (if this be the true interpretation of xara «iar 
cuBBdrwy, per unam subbathorum) each should lay by him 
(that is, at home) for the relief of the poor; no mention 
being made of any public assembly, or of any collection at 
such assembly, on that day. He was perhaps led to select 
the first day of the week, from the idea that our alms ought 
to be set aside as a kind of first-fruits to God, previous to 
satisfying other demands; or because the first day of the 
week was most convenient for the arrangement of the family 
accounts. Granting, however, that the Corinthians were ac- 
customed to assemble on that day for religious purposes, it no 
more follows that we are bound to keep it holy in conformity 
with their practice, without a divine command to that effect, 
than that we are bound to observe the Jewish sabbath in con- 
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formity with the practice of the Philippians, or of Paul him- 
self, Acts xvi. 13. ‘‘on the sabbath we went out of the city 
by a river side, where prayer was wont to be made.” xvii. 
2° «Paul, as his manner was, went in unto them, and three 
‘sabbath-days reasoned with them out of the scripture.” xviii. 
3, 4. “he abode with them and wrought.... and he reasoned 
in the synagogue every sabbath ;’’ following his own occupa- 
tion at home, as we have reason to believe, during the six 
remaining days. . 

Those therefore, who on the authority of an expression oc- 
curring only once in Scripture, keep holy a sabbath-day, for 
the consecration of which no divine command can be alleged, 
ought to consider the dangerous tendency of such an example, 
and the consequences with which it is likely to be followed in 
the interpretation of Scripture. 

Hence we arrive at the following conclusions; first, that 
under the gospel no one day is appointed for divine worship 
in preference to another, except such as the church may set 
apart of its own authority for the voluntary assembling of its 
members, wherein, relinquishing all worldly affairs, we may 
dedicate ourselves wholly to religious services, so far as is 
consistent with the duties of charity ; and, secondly, that this 
may conveniently take place once every seven days, and par- 
ticularly on the first day of the week ;* provided always that 
it be observed in compliance with the authority of the church, 
and not in obedience to the edicts of the magistrate; and 
likewise that a snare be not laid for the conscience by the 
allegation of a divine commandment, borrowed from the deca- 
logue ; an error against which St. Paul diligently cautions us, 
Col. ii. 16. “let no man therefore judge you,” &e. For if we 
under the gospel are to regulate the time of our public wor- 
ship by the prescriptions of the decalogue, it will surely be 
far safer to cbserve the seventh day, according to the express 
commandment of God, than on the authority of mere human 

conjecture to adopt the first. I perceive also that several of 
the best divines, as Bucrr, Catviy, Perer Martyr, Muscv- 
Lus, Ursrnus, Gomarvs, and others, concur in the opinions 
above expressed.° 

® «As therefore the seventh day is not moral, but a convenient recourse of 
worship in fit season, whether seventh ur other number—.’ The Likeliest 


Sfeans to remove Hirelings out of the Church. Prose Works, III. 18. 
* Several of these divines are elsewhere mentioned by Milton in terms 
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of commendation. ‘ Bucer (whom our famous Dr. Rainolds was wont to - 
prefer before Calvin) in his comment on Matthew, and in his second book 
of the kingdom of Christ .... This book he wrote here in England, 
where he lived the greatest admired man.’ 7etrachordon. Prose Works, 
III. 427. See also the address to the Parliament, prefixed to the Judge- 
ment of Martin Bucer concerning Divorce, /did. 273—237. Peter Martyr 
is twice quoted with reference to the same subjects. Jdid. 277,428. Muss 
culus is aiso called ‘a divine of no mean fame.’ Jbid. 428. In 
proof of Milton’s assertion that these divines agree with him on the sub- 
ject of the sabbath, the following passages may be cited from thir re« 
spective works. ‘Sic. de sabbatho. Quod septimo die, illa que a Judzis 
observatur numeratione, ab omni opere servili vacandum erat, precep 
tum legis externum fuit, solis Judzis, quibus datum exstitit, observan- 
dum, &c.. .. Hec ergo ad nos pertinent, illa Judwis recte relinquntur.’ 
Bucer in sacra quatuor Evangelia Enarrat. Perpet.ad Matt. x. 9. 
‘Czterum non dubium quin Domini Christi adventu, quod czremoniale 
hic [in sabbatho] erat, abolitum fuerit. Ipse enim veritas est, cujus pre- 
sentia figure omnes evanescunt......Ideo sublatam umbram fuisse rei 
future alibi scribit apostolus; corpus exstare in Christo, hoe est, solidam 
veritatis substantiam, quam illo loco bene explicavit. Ea non uno die 
contenta est, sed toto vite nostrz cursu, donec penitus nobismetipsis 
mortui, Dei vita impleamur. A Christianis ergo abesse debet supersti- 
tiosa dierum observatio,’ &c. &c. Carvin. Instit. Christian. cap. viii. 
Sect. 31. See also Comment. in quingue libros Mosis, nearly at the end 
of the preface to the remarks on the Mosaic law. Deinde quod locum 
Pauli Heb. iii. et iv. concernit, notandum est illud hodie non esse alli- 
gandum septimo diei, sed exigere a nobis perpetuam obedientiam verbo 
Dei prestandam. Est enim nobis perpetuus sabbathismus, quo coram 
Deo in spiritu comparentes, majestatem illius celebramus, cum adoratione 
invocamus, ac vocem illius audimus; verum hic sensus et modus iste 
mystici sabbathismi non excludit ecclesiasticorum conventuum usum, sicut 
hodie fanatici quidam homines somniant, ac seipsos una cum aliis ab 
ecclesia conventibus abducunt.’ Muscu.us, Comment. in Psalm. xcv. 
8. ‘Cum igitur sabbathum septimani diei typus fuerit, admonens populum 
et de suo officio, sive de pietate erga Deum, et de beneficio Dei erga popu- 
lum per Christum przstando, una cum aliis ceremoniis, adventu Christi, 
per quem est impletum quod illa significabant, abrogatum est. Quod etiam 
Paulus testatur Col. ii.’ &c. &c. Unsinus, 7ractat. Theolog. in Exposi- 
tione Quarti Precepti. ‘Christiani respondent Judais....sabbathum 
abrogatum ratione ceremonia et geminz circumstantiz, &c....deinde 
observatione septimi illius diei definitii Quo modo appendix erat legis 
moralis, ad populum Judaicum solum pertinens.’” Gomarus, Oper. 
Theolog. in Explicatione Ep. ad Colossenses, cap. ii. Prrer Martyr, 
hewever, seems to hold a different opinion. ‘ Qui autem robustiori fide 
erant przediti, illi omnes dies perinde habuerunt. Dominicam tamen diem 
excipimus; pertinet enim ad decalogum, ut ex hebdomada integra unus 
dies divino cultui consecretur,’ &c. Comment. in Ep. ad Romanos, 
cap. xiv. 
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CHAP. VIII.—Or Our DUTies TOWARDS Men; AND TH? 
GENERAL VIRTUES BELONGING THERETO. 


HirnErto we have treated of the virtues comprehended in our 
DUTY TOWARDS Gop; we are next to speak of those which 
pelong to our DUTY TOWARDS MEN ; although even in these 
we may be considered as serving God, so long ae they are 
done in obedience to the divine command. Matt. vii. 12. 
“all things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them: for this is the law and the prophets.” 
Col. iii. 23. “ whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, 
and not unto men.”? James i. 26, 27. ‘‘if any man among 
you seem to be religious, and bridleth not his tongue, but 
deceiveth his own heart, this man’s religion is vain: pure re- 
ligion and undefiled before God and the Father is this, To 
visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world.” 1 John iv. 20. “ifa 
man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a har; for 
he that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can 
he love God whom he hath not seen ?” 

Inasmuch therefore as God is best served by internal wor- 
ship, whereas man stands more in need of outward attention, 
the external service even of God is sometimes to be postponed 
to our duties towards men. Prov. xxi. 3. “to do justice and 
judgement is more acceptable to Jehovah than sacrifice.” 
Jer. vii. 4, 5. “ trust ye not in lying words, saying, The 
temple of Jehovah, the temple of Jehovah, the temple 
of Jehovah are these: for it ye throughly amend your 
ways and your doings—.” Matt. xi. 1, &c. “ Jesus 
went on the sabbath-day through the corn; and his disciples 
were an hungred—.” v. 7. “I will have mercy, and not 
sacrifice.” xv. 5. ‘ye say, Whosoever shall say to his father 
or his mother, It is a gift, by whatsoever thou mightest be 
profited by me, and honour not his father or his mother, he 
shall be free.’ See also Mark vii. 11, 12. and ii. 27. “the 
sabbath was made for man, and not man for the sabbath.” 

The virtues connected with our duty towards man, are 
partly those which each individual owes to himself, and 
partly those which we owe to our neighbours. Ley. xix. 15, 
‘thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” See also Matt. 
Rixss)9, . 
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These virtues, like those relating to God, are either general 
or special. 

The general virtues are LovE and RIGHTEOUSNESS. In the 
first book I treated of love generally, and in its wider sense as 
identified with holiness; I now proceed to define it more par- 
ticularly, with reference to its object, as follows. Love is a 
GENERAL VIRTUE, INFUSED INTO BELIEVERS BY GOD THE 
FaTHER IN CHRIST THROUGH THE SPIRIT, AND COMPRE- 
HENDING THE WHOLE DUTY OF LOVE WHICH EACH INDIVI- 
DUAL OWES TO HIMSELF AND HIS NEIGHBOUR. It is nowhere 
more fully described than in the whole thirteenth chapter of 
the first epistle to the Corinthians, to which we shall have 
frequently to refer. Compare also 1 John i. 18, 19. “my 
little children, let us not love in word, neither in tongue, but 
in deed and in truth: and hereby we know that we are of 
the truth, and shall assure our hearts before him.” 

By Gop, &c. 1 John iii. 10. ‘in this the children of God 
are manifest, and the children of the devil; whosoever doeth 
not righteousness. . .. neither he that loveth not his brother.” 
iv. 7. “love is of God, and every one that loveth is born of 
God, and knoweth God.” Gal. v. 22. “the fruit of the 
Spirit is love.” 

Ixto Brtrevers. Gal. v. 6. ‘faith that worketh by love.” 

The opposite of this is uncharitableness; which renders 
all our other qualities and actions, however excellent in ap- 
pearance, of no account. 1 Cor. xi. 1, &c. “ though I speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not charity, 
I am become as sounding brass, or as a tinkling cymbal.” 

The other general virtue belonging to the regenerate is 
RIGHTEOUSNESS, whereby we render to each his due, whether 
to ourselves, or to our neighbour. Prov. xvi. &. “better isa 
little with righteousness, than great revenues without right.” 
Isai. lxi. 8. “1 Jehovah love judgement; I hate robbery for 
burnt-offering.” Matt. vii. 12. “all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 
Rom. xiii. 7. “render therefore to all their dues.” 

Belonging to the regenerate. 1 John in. 10. ‘in this the 
children of God are manifest, and the children of the devil; 
whosoever doeth not righteousness is not of God.’ Hence 
under righteousness is frequently included the observance of 
the whole law. 
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Opposed to this is, first, unrighteousness, which excludes 
from the kingdom of heaven. 1 Cor. vi. 9. “know ye sie 
that the unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom of God ? 
Jer. xvii. 11. ‘as the partridge sitteth on eggs, and hatcheth 
‘them not, so he that getteth riches, and not by right, shall 
leave them in the midst of his days, and at his end shall be a 
fool.” 

Secondly, a pharisaical mghteousness. _ Matt. VY. e0eege 
cept your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.” 

Both these general virtues, as has been stated above, are exer- 
cised partly towards ourselves, and partly towards ourneighbour. 

The love of man towards himself consists in loving himself 
next to God, and in seeking his own temporal and eternal 
good. Prov. xi. 17. “‘the merciful man doeth good to his 
own soul, but he that is cruel troubleth his own flesh.” xix. 
8. “he that getteth wisdom loveth his own soul.” Eph. y. 
29. ““no man ever yet hated his own flesh, but nourisheth 
and cherisheth it.”” Philipp. ii. 12. “ work out your own sal- 
vation.”’ 1 Tim. v. 23. “drink no longer water, but use a 
little wine for thy stomach’s sake, and thine often infir- 
mities.”’ 

Opposed to this is, first, a perverse hatred of self.! Eph. 
v. 29. as above. In this class are to be reckoned those who 
lay violent hands on themselves, (who nevertheless are not 
excluded from decent burial, 2 Sam. xvii. 23.) and all who 
are guilty of presumptuous sin. Prov. viii. 36. “he that 


' Be penitent, and for thy fault contrite; 
But act not in thy own affliction, son : 
Repent the sin; but if the punishment 
Thou canst avoid, self- preservation bids : 
Or th’ execution leave to high disposal, 
And let another hand, not thine, exact 
Thy penal forfeit from thyself ; perhaps 
God will relent, and quit thee all his debt ; 
Who ever more approves, and more accepts, 
(Best pleas’d with humble and filial submission} 
Him who, imploring mercy, sues for life, 
‘Than who, self-rigorous, chooses death as due ; 
Which argues over-just, and self-displeas’d 
For self-offence, more than for God offended. 

Samson .dyonistes, 502. 
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ainneth against me hateth his own soul; all they that hate me 
love death.’’ xxix. 24. “ whoso is partner with a thief hateth 
his own soul.” ; 

Secondly, an extravagant self-love, whereby a man loves 
Inmself more than God, or despises his neighbour in com- 
parison of himself. In allusion to the former species of self- 
love Christ says, John xii. 25. “‘he that loveth his life shall 
lose it.”’ Respecting the latter, see 2 Tim. iii. 2, &c. “men 
shall be lovers of themselves—.” On the contrary, those are 
commended, Rev. xii. 11. “who loved not their lives unto 
the death.” Matt. x. 39. ‘he that loseth his life for my 
sake shall find it.” See also Mark. viii. 35, &c. Matt. 
xvi. 23. “he said unto Peter, Get thee behind me, Satan, thou 
art an offence unto me; for thou savourest not the things 
that be of God, but those that be of men.” 

Righteousness towards ourselves consists in a proper method 
of self-government. _1 Cor. ix. 27. “I keep under my body, 
and bring it into subjection.” From this, as from a fountain, 
the special virtues in general derive their origin ; inasmuch as 
under the head of righteousness towards ourselves are included, 
first, the entire regulation of the internal affections ; secondly, 
the discriminating pursuit of external good, and the resistance 
_ to, or patient endurance of, external evil. 

The regulation of the affections. Prov. xxv. 28. “he that 
hath no rule over his own spirit is like a city that is broken 
down and hath no walls.”’ Gal. v. 16, 17. “the flesh lusteth 
against the Spirit....so that ye cannot do the things that ye 
would.” v.24. ‘‘they that are Christ’s have crucified the 
flesh with the affections and lusts.’’ Col. iii. 5. “ mortify 
therefore your members that are upon the earth.” Thess. iv. 
4, 5. “that every one of youshould know how to possess his 
vessel in sanctification and honour.”” Jamesi. 14, 15. “every 
man is tempted, when he is drawn away of his own lust, and 
enticed.” 1 Pet. iv. 2. “that he no longer should live the rest 
of his time in the flesh to the lusts of men, but to the will otf 
God.” 

The affections are love, hatred; joy, sorrow ; hope, fear ; 
and anger. 

Love is to be so regulated, that our highest affections may 
be placed on the objects most worthy of them; in like manner, 
hatred is to be proportioned to the intrinsic hatefulness of the 
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object. Gen. vi. 2. “the sons of God saw the daughters of 
men that they were fair, and they took them—.” 1 Sam. 
xvi. 7, 8. “look not on his countenance, or on the height of 
his stature.’ Esth. ii. 15. “ Esther obtained favour im the 
sight of all them that looked upon her.” Prov. vi. 25. “ust 
not after her beauty in thy heart.” x. 22. “as a jewel of 
gold in a swine’s snout, so is a fair woman which is without 
discretion.” Rom. xii. 9. “abhor that which is evil; cleave 
to that which is good.” 1 Cor. x. 6. “we should not lust 
after evil things.” ager 
Our joy ought to be so regulated, that we may delight in 
things essentially good in proportion to their excellence, and 
in things indifferent so far only as is consistent with reason. 
The same rule is to be observed with regard to sorrow. Deut. 
xii. 7. “there shall ye eat before Jehovah your God, and ye 
shall rejoice—.” See also v. 12, 18. xxvi. 11. “ thou shalt 
rejoice in every good thing which Jehovah thy God hath given 
unto thee.” Job xxii. 19. “the righteous see it, and are 
glad; and the innocent laugh them to scorn.” Psal. iv. 
6—8. “lift thou up the light of thy countenance upon us: 
thou hast put gladness in my heart more than in the time that 
their corn and their wine increased.” xxx. 11, 12. “thou 
hast turned from me my mourning into dancing.” —_lvii. 10. 
“the righteous shall rejoice when he seeth the vengeance; he 
shall wash his feet in the blood of the wicked.”  cxxvi. 2. 
‘then was our mouth filled with langhter.” Luke ii. 10. “I 
bring you good tidings of great joy.” xxiv. 52. “ they returned 
to Jerusalem with great joy; and to the same effect in many 
other passages. Prov. x. 23. “it is as sport to a fool to do 
mischief; but a man of understanding hath wisdom.” xv. 
21. “folly is joy to him that is destitute of wisdom ; but a 
man of understanding walketh uprightly.”” xvii. 5. “‘ whoso 
mocketh the poor, reproacheth his maker.” v. 22. ‘a merry 
heart doeth good like a medicine; but a broken spirit drieth 
the bones.” See also xvii. 14. xxvi. 19. ‘so is the man 
who deceiveth his neighbour, and saith, Am not I in sport?” 
Eccles. ii. 2. “I said of laughter, It is mad; and of mirth, 
What doeth it?’ vii. 2—4. “it is better to go to the house of 
mourning, than to go to the house of feasting : for that is the 
end of all men.” Isai. xxii. 12, &c. “in that day did the Lord 
God of hosts cali to weeping and to mourning... . and behold 
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joy and gladness—.” Jer. xxxi. 4. “thou shalt again be 
adorned with thy tabrets, and shalt go forth in the dances of 
them that make merry.” v. 13. ‘then shall the virgin rejoice 
in the dance, both young men and old together, for 1 will turn 
their mourning into joy.” Lam. v. 15. ‘‘ the joy of our heart 
is ceased, our dance is turned into mourning.” Amos vi. 6. 
“that drink wine in bowls.... but they are not grieved for 
the affliction of Joseph.’’ There are occasions on which tears 
are not unbecoming even a wise man. Gen. xl. 24. ‘Joseph 
turned himself about from them, and wept.” Psal. cxix. 136. 
‘‘rivers of waters run down mine eyes, because they keep not 
thy law.” 

In the proper regulation of hope and fear, the cause, the 
object, and the degree of excitation are chiefly to be considered. 
Concerning hope, see above; concerning fear, Mattiexn2s. 
‘‘fear not them which kill the body.’’ Isai. vil. 12, 13. com- 
pared with 1 Pet. iii. 14. “be not afraid of their terror.”’ 
Even the bravest may occasionally be influenced by fear. 
Gen. xxxii. 7. “‘then Jacob was greatly afraid.’ Exod. u. 
14. ‘* Moses feared.”” 1 Kings xix. 3. ‘‘ when he saw that, 
he arose and went for his life.’ Psal. lv. 5—7. ‘‘be- 
cause of the voice of the enemy.... fearfulness and trembling 
are come upon me.” 2 Chron. xx. 3. ‘‘ Jehoshaphat feared.” 
Nehem. ii. 2. “‘ then | was very sore afraid.”’ 

In anger, we are to consider the motive for the passion, its 
degree, and duration. Prov. xvi. 32. “‘ he that is slow to anger 
is better than the mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit than he 
that taketh a city.” xix. 1]. “the discretion of a man de- 
ferreth his anger, and it is his glory to pass over a trans- 
eression.”” Mark iii. 5. “when he had looked round upon 
them with anger, being grieved for the hardness of their 
hearts—.”’? Eph. iv. 2. “with long suffering.” v. 26. “be 
ye angry, and sin not; let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath.” Col. i. 11. ‘‘unto all patience and long-suffering.”’ 
~ The excess of anger is irascibility. Prov. xii. 16. ‘a fool's 
wrath is presently known.’ xiv. 17. ‘“‘he that is soon angry 
dealeth foolishly, and a man of wicked devices is hated.” 
xxil. 24, 25. “make no friendship with an angry man—.”’ 
xxvii. 3. “a stone is heavy.... but a fool’s wrath is heavier.” 
xxix. 22. ‘‘an angry man stirreth up strife.” Eccles. vi. 9. 
‘be not hasty in thy spirit to be angry ; for anger resteth in 
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the bosom of fools.” Matt. v. 22. ‘‘ whosoever is angry with 
his brother without a cause, shall be in danger of the judge- 
ment.” Eph. iv. 31. “let all wrath and anger....be put 
away from you.” From this infirmity even the best of men 
are not always exempt. Acts xv. 38, 39. ‘* the contention was 
so sharp between them, that,” &c. 

From well-regulated affections proceeds the proper govern- 
ment of the tongue. Prov. xi. 9. ‘an hypocrite with his 
mouth destroyeth his neighbour ; but through knowledge shall 
the just be delivered.” v. 11. ‘‘ by the blessing of the upright 
the city is exalted; but it is overthrown by the mouth of the 
wicked.”’ xii. 14. ‘a man shall be satisfied with good by the 
fruit of his mouth.’ xii. 2. ‘‘a man shall eat good.by the 
fruit of his mouth; but the soul of the transgressors shall eat 
violence.” xv. 2, 4, 7. “the tongue of the wise useth know- 
ledge aright ; but the mouth of fools poureth out foolishness.” 
v. 23. “a man hath joy by the answer of his mouth, and a 
word spoken in due season how good is it!’ v. 28. “the 
heart of the righteous studieth to answer: but the mouth of 
the wicked poureth out evil things.’ xvi. 1. ‘‘ the answer of 
the tongue is from Jehovah.” v. 23,27. “the heart of the 
wise teacheth his mouth, and addeth learning to his lips.” 
xvii. 13. “he that answereth a matter before he heareth it, 
it is folly and shame unto him.” xix. 28. ‘an ungodly wit- 
ness scorneth judgement, and the mouth of the wicked devoureth 
iniquity.” xxix. 20. ‘‘seest thou a man that is hasty in his 
words? there is more hope of a fool than of him.” Matt. xii. 
34,36, 37. ““howcan ye, being evil, speak good things? for 
out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 
James ili. 2, &c. ‘if any man offend not in word, the sameis a 
perfect man.”” Psal. exli. 3. “set a watch, O Jehovah, before 
my mouth; keep the door of my lips.’ Proy. xviii. 21. 
“death and life are in the power of the tongue.” xxi. 23. 
““whoso keepeth his mouth and his tongue, keepeth his soul 
from troubies.”’ 
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CHAP. IX.—Or tue First CLAss OF SPECIAL VIRTUES CON: 
NECTED WITH THE Duty oF MAN TOWARDS HIMSELP. 


THE SPECIAL VIRTUES which regulate our desire of external 
advantages, have reference either to bodily gratifications, or to 
the possessions which enrich and adorn life. 

The virtue which prescribes bounds to the desire of bodily 
gratification is called TEMPERANCE. Tit. ii. 11, 12. “the grace 
of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared unto all men, 
teaching us that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we 
should live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present 
world.” 1 Pet. ii. 11. ‘as strangers and pilgrims, abstain 
from fleshly lusts which war against the soul.” 2 Pet. ii. 9. 
“the Lord knoweth how.... to reserve the unjust unto the 
day of judgement to be punished ; but chiefly them that walk 
after the flesh in the lust of uncleanness.”’ 

Under temperance are comprehended sobriety and chastity, 
modesty and decency. 

SOBRIETY consists in abstinence from immoderate eating 
and drinking.’ 1 Thess. vy. 8. “let us, who are of the day, be 


? Abstinence in diet, says a biographer of Milton, was one of his favourite 
virtues, which he practised invariably through life, and availed himself of 
every opportunity to recommend in his writings. He is reported to have 
partaken rarely of wine or of any strong liquors. _In his Speech for the 
Liberty of Unlicensed Printing, the following passage occurs: ‘ How great 
a virtue is temperance, how much of moment through the whole life of 
man! Yet God commits the managing so great a trust, without particular 
law or prescription, wholly to the demeanour of every grown man.’ Prose 


” 


Works, II. 66. Again, in Paradise Lost : 
‘ecg! CREEL OR Ae well observe 
The rule of Not too much, by temperance taught, 
In what thou eat’st and drink’st, seeking from thence 
Due nourishment, not gluttonous delight, 
Till many years over thy head return. X1.7530, 


See also 472, &c., 515, &c., IJ Pens. 46, Samson Agonistes, 542, &e. 
and the second elegy to Deodati. In the Apology for Smectymnuus, he 
vindicates himself with some indignation against the charge of being a sack- 
drinker, which one of his opponents had brought against him. He con- 
cludes his defence with the following sentence. ‘For the readers [of the 
book in which the accusation appeared J, if they can believe me, principally 
for those reasons which I have alleged, to be of life and purpose neither 
dishonest nor unchaste, they will be easily induced to think me sober beth 
of wine and of word ; but if I- have been already successless in persuading 
them, all that I can further say will be but vain; and it will be better 
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sober.’ 1 Pet. i. 13. “ wherefore gird up the loins of your 
mind, be sober.” iv. 7. “the end of all things is at hand ; 
be ye therefore sober, and watch unto prayer.” vy. 8. “be 
sober, be vigilant ; because your adversary the devil, as a roar- 
ing lion, walketh about seeking whom he may devour.” Esther 
i. 8. “the drinking was according to law; none did com- 
pel: for so the king had appointed to all the officers of his 
house, that they should do according to every man's pleasure. 

The opposites of this virtue are drunkenness and gluttony : 
instances of which may be seen in Noah, Gen. ix. Lot, Gen. 
xix. and Benhadad, 1 Kings xx. 16. Prov. xx. 1. ‘‘wine is a 
mocker.” xxi. 17. “he that loveth wine.... shall not be 
rich.” xviii. 3, &c. “be not desirous of his dainties, for they 
are deceitful meat.” v. 20, 21. “‘ be not among wine-bibbers, 
among riotous eaters of flesh—.” v. 29—32. “who hath 
woe? who hath sorrow? who hath contentions ? who hath 
babbling? who hath wounds without cause? who hath redness 
of eyes? they that tarry long at the wine.” Isai. v- 11, 12. 
‘woe unto them that rise up early in the morning, that they 
may follow strong drink.... but they regard not the work of 
Jehovah.” vy. 22. ‘woe unto them that are mighty to drink 
wine.” xxvii. 1, 3, 7, 8. “woe to the crown of pride, to the 
drunkards of Ephraim—.”’ Ezek. xvi. 49. ‘‘ behold, this was 
the iniquity of thy sister, Sodom, pride, fulness of bread.” 
Luke xxi. 34. “take heed to yourselves, lest at any time your 
hearts be overcharged with surfeiting, and drunkenness, and 
cares of this life, and so that day come upon you unawares.” 
Rom. xiii. 13. “let us walk honestly, as in the day; not in 
rioting and drunkenness.” 1 Cor. vi. 10. ‘‘nor drunkards 
.... Shall inherit the kingdom of God.” Gal. y. 21. “‘drunken- 
ness, revellings, and such like. . .. shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God.” Hos. iv. 10. ‘ they shall eat, and not have enough.” 
vil. 5. “in the day of our king the princes have made him 
sick with bottles of wine.” Habak. ii. 15. “woe unto him 
that giveth his neighbour drink.” Eph. y. 18. ‘‘ be not drunk 
with wine, wherein is excess ; but—.’’ 1 Pet. iv. 3, 4. “the 
time past of our lives may suffice us.... when we walked in 
lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine, revellings, banquettings 
.... wherein they think it strange that ye run not with them 
to the same excess of riot.”’ 


thrift to save two tedious labours, mine of excusing, and theirs of neediess 
hearing.’ Prose Works, III. 123. 
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Allied to sobriety is watchfulness. Matt. xxiv. 42. “ watch 
therefore ; for ye know not what hour your lord doth come.” 
See also xxv. 13. xxvi. 41. Mark xii. 35. v. 37. ‘what I say 
unto you, I say unto all, Watch.” Luke xii. 37. “ blessed 
are those servants, whom the lord when he cometh shall find 
watching.” xxi. 36. “watch ye therefore and pray always, 
that ye may be accounted worthy to escape all these things 
that shall come to pass.” Col. iv. 2. ‘‘ continue in prayer, 
and watch—.” 1 Thess. v. 6. ‘‘ therefore let us not sleep, as 
do others; but let us watch and be sober.”’ 1] Pet. v. 8. “‘ be 
sober, be vigilant.” Rev. i. 3. “if therefore thou shalt not 
watch, I will come upon thee as a thief in the night.” xvi. 
15. “blessed is he that watcheth, and keepeth his garments, 
lest he walk naked.” In most of these passages it appears 
that the watchfulness spoken of refers less to the sleep of the 
body, than to the lethargy of the mind. 

The opposite to this is an excessive love of sleep.* Prov. 


. xx. 13. “love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty.” 


CHASTITY consists in temperance as regards the unlawful 
lusts of the flesh ; which is also called sanctification. 1 Thess. 
iv. 3. “ this is the will of God, even your sanctification, that 
ye should abstain from fornication.” Rev. xiv. 4. ‘‘ these are 
they which were not defiled with women, for they are virgins : 
these are they which follow the Lamb.” 

To chastity are opposed all kinds of impurity; effeminacy, 
sodomy, bestiality, &c. which are offences against ourselves in 


3 Milton is known on his own authority to have seldom gone to bed he- 
fore midnight, after the twelfth year of his age; to which practice he 
attributes his subsequent blindness. See his Defensio Secunda, and Todd’s 
Life, &c. p. 7, note. His habit of early rising is also mentioned by ali 
his biographers. In summer he rose at four, in winter at five; or if he 
remained in bed beyond these hours, he employed a person to read to him 
from the time of his awaking. He has left the following account of his 
mode of living during his early years in the d4pology for Smectymnuus. 
‘Those morning haunts are where they should be, at home; not sleeping, 
or concocting the surfeits of an irregular feast, but up and stirring, in 
winter often ere the sound of any bell awake men to labour and devotion ; 
jn summer as oft with the bird that first rouses, or not much tardier, to 
read good authors or cause them to be read, till the attention be weary, or 
memory have its full fraught: then with useful and generous labours pre- 
serving the body’s health and hardiness to render lightsome, clear, and not 
lumpish obedience to the mind, to the cause of religion, and our country’s 
liberty, when it shall require firm hearts in sound bodies to stand and 
cover their stations, rather than to see the ruin of our protestation, and the 
inforcement of a slavish life.’ Prose Works, III. 112. 
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the first instance, and tending to our own especial injury.‘ 
1 Cor. vi.15, 16. “ know yenot that your bodies are the members 
of Christ? shall I then take, §c.—? what, know ye not that 
he that which is joined to an harlot is one body Lan v. dn: 
“flee fornication: every sin that man doeth is without the 
body; but he that committeth fornication, sinneth against his 
own body.” See also Prov. vi. 24, &c. Gen. xxxviii. 9, 10. 
‘the thing which he did displeased the Lord.”” Exod. xxii. 
19. “whosoever lieth with a beast shall surely be put to 
death.” Lev. xviii. 22, 23. ‘‘thou shalt not le with man- 
kind.” Deut. xxii. 17. “there shall be no whore of the 
daughters of Israel, nor,”’ &e. xxvii. 21. “cursed is he that 
lieth with anv manner of beast.”’ Prov. 11. 16. “to deliver 
thee from the strange woman.” vy. 3, &c. “the lips of a 


4The same enemy of Milton, who was alluded to in a preceding page as 
charging him with intemperance in drinking, also accuses him of licentious- 
ness, and of frequenting * playhouses and the bordelloes.’ The imputation 
is thus repelled: ‘ Having had the doctrine of Holy Scripture, unfolding 
those chaste and high mysteries, with timeliest care infused, that the body 
is for the Lord, and the Lord for the body, thus also I argued to myself, 
that if unchastity in a woman, whom St. Paul terms the glory of man, be 
such a scandal and dishonour, then certainly in a man, who is both the 
image and glory of God, it must, though commonly not so thought, be 
much more deflowering and dishonourable; in that he sins both against his 
own body, which is the perfecter sex, and his own glory, which is in the 
woman; and that which is worst, against the image and glory of God, 
which is in himself. Nor did I slumber over that place expressing such 
high rewards of ever accompanying the Lamb, with those celestial songs 
to others inapprehensible, but not to those who were not defiled with 
women, which doubtless means fornication, for marriage must not be 
called a defilement. Thus large I have purposely been, that if I have been 
justly taxed with this crime, it may come upon me, after all this my con- 
fession, with a tenfold shame; but if I have hitherto Geserved no such 
opprobrious word or suspicion, 1 may hereby engage myself now openly 
to the faithful observation of what I have professed.’ Apology for Smec- 
tymnuus. Prose Works, III.122. Elsewhere, in speaking of his return 
to England through Geneva, he takes occasion to repel the slanders of 
Morus, by asserting the purity of his conduct during his stay in Italy. 
‘Que urbs, cum in mentem mihi hine veniat Mori calumniatoris, facit ut 
Deum hic rursus testem invocem, me his omnibus in locis, ubi tam multa 
licent, ab omni flagitio ac probro integrum atque intactum vixisse, illud 
perpetuo cogitantem, si hominum latere oculos possem. Dei certi non 
posse.” Defensio Secunda pro Populo Anglicano. Symmons’ ed. V. 232. 
a protestation which he repeats uthoris pro se Defensio, Ibid. p- 317. 
Compare also ‘Ego ergo scortator et perspicero facile et risers.’ 


Authoris pro se Defensio, Ibid. 312, 315. See also the noble passage in 
Comus, 418—475. 
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strange woman drop as an honeycomb.” vi. 24. “to keep 
thee from the evil woman.”’ See also v. 32. vii. 25. “let not 
thine heart decline to her ways.’ ix. 18. ‘he knoweth not 
that the dead are there—.” xxii. 14. “the mouth of strange 
women is a deep pit.”” See also xxiii. 26, 27. xxx. 20. “such 
is the way of an adulterous woman; she eateth, and wipeth 
her mouth, and saith, I have done no wickedness.” 1 Kings 
xiv. 24. ‘there were also sodomites in the land.” Rom. xili. 
13. “not in chambering and wantonness.’” 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10. 
“be not deceived ; neither fornicators.. . nor adulterers, nor 
effeminate, nor abusers of themselves with mankind. . .shall in- 
herit the kingdom of God.” y. 13, &e. “the body is not for 
fornication, but for the Lord, and the Lord for the body.”” 
Eph. v. 3—5. “fornication and all uncleanness... let it not 
be once named among you, as becometh saints. . .nor filthiness 
.. -which are not convenient. . .for this ye know, that no whore- 
monger, nor unclean person.. hath any inheritance in the 
kingdom of Christ and God.” | 

Mopesry consists in refraining from all obscenity of Jan- 
guage or action, in short, from whatever is inconsistent with the 
strictest decency of behaviour in reference to sex or person. 
Deut. xxv. 11, 12. ““when men strive together,’ &c. Job 
xxxi. 1. “‘I made a covenant with mine eyes,” &c. 1 Cor. 
xi. 10. ‘for this cause ought the woman to have power on her 
head, because of the angels.” Heb. xii. 28. ‘‘ we may serve 
God acceptably, with reverence and godly fear.’ 2 Kings iv. 
15. “when he had called her, she stood in the door.’*> The 
same ideas of womanly decorum existed even among the Gen- 
tiles. Thus Homer introduces Penelope: 


O77 pa Tapa orabuoy Tiyeog TUKa TotNToiO. Odyss. 2. 333. 


5 The character of Eve is constructed throughout with a most beautiful 
attention to the decencies of female decorum. While the angel and Adam 
conversed together, she remained at a distance, but within view. When, 
however, they entered ‘on studious thoughts abstruse,’ she withdrew 
entirely. 

ST. eet 5.5 aN ee « which Eve 

Perceiving, where she sat retir’d in sight, 

With lowliness majestic from her seat, 

And grace that won who said to wish her stay 

Rose, and went forth among her fruits and flowwrs. 

Paradise Lost, VIII. 40. 

Subsequently, Adam bears testimony that she seemed ‘ well to know her 
own. 548. 
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the portal ce aeaenans stood. I. 414: Cowper’s Trenslation 

Opposed to this are obscene conversation, and filthy licen- 
tious gestures. Isai. ill. 16, &c. ‘therefore Jehovah will smite 
with ascab the crown of the head of the daughters of Zion, 
and Jehovah will discover their secret parts.’’ Matt. v. 28. 
“‘ whosoever looketh on a woman,” &c. Eph. v. 4. “ neither 
filthiness, nor foolish talking, nor jesting, which are not con- 
venient.” 2 Pet. ii. 14. “having eyes full of adultery.” 

DeceENcy consists in refraining from indecorum or lascivi- 
ousness in dress or personal appearance. Exod. xx. 26. “neither 
shalt thou go up by the steps unto mine altar, that thy naked- 
ness be not discovered thereon.”’ Deut. xxu. 5. ‘‘ the woman 
shall not wear that which pertaineth unto a man, neither shalla 
man put on a woman's garment ; for all that do so are abomi- 
nation unto Jehovah thy God.” Zeph. 1. 8. ‘it shall come to 
pass. ... that I will punish all such as are clothed in strange 
apparel.’ Matt. xi. 8. “they that wear soft clothing are in 
king’s houses.” 1 Tim. ii. 9. “in like manner also that 
women adorn themselves in modest apparel, with shamefaced- 
ness and sobriety, not with broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, 
or costly array.” 1 Pet. ui. 3. “ whose adorning let it not be 
that outward adorning of plaiting the hair, and of wearing 
of gold, or putting on of apparel.” 2 Kings ix. 30. “she 
painted her face,”’ &c. 

Moderation in the enjoyment of temporal possessions mani- 
fests itself in the virtues of contentment, frugality, industry, 
and liberal spirit. , 

CONTENTMENT is that virtue whereby a man is inwardly 
satisfied with the lot assigned him by divine providence. Prov. 
x. 22. ‘the blessing of Jehovah, it maketh rich.” xxx. 8. 
‘‘ give me neither poverty nor riches: feed me with food con- 
venient for me.” Eccles. iii. 12, 13. “I know that there is 
no good in them, but for a man to rejoice and to do good in 
his life; and also that every man should eat and drink, and 
enjoy the good of all his labour, it is the gift of God.” y. 18, 
&e. “behold that which I have seen; it is good and comely 
for one to eat and to drink, and to enjoy the good of all the 
labour that he taketh under the sun all the days of his life 
which God giveth him, for it is his portion ; every man also to 
whom God hath given riches and wealth, and hath given him 
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‘power to eat thereof, and to take his portion and rejoice in his 


labour ; this is the gift of God: for he shall not much remem- 
ber the days of his life; because God answereth him in the 
joy of his heart.” vi. 1, 2. “there is an evil which I have 
seen under the sun, and it is common among men; a man to 
whom God hath given riches, wealth, and honour, so that he 
wanteth nothing for his soul of all that he desireth, yet God 
giveth him not power to eat thereof, but a stranger eateth it.” 
ix. 9, 10. “live joyfully with the wife whom thou lovest—.”’ 
Zech. ix. 16,17. ‘“‘ how great is his goodness, and how great 
is his beauty !—’ Philipp. iv. 11, 12. “not that I speak in 
respect of want; for I have learned in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to be content: I know both how to be abased, 
and I know how to abound; every where, and in all things, 
I am instructed both to be full and to be hungry, both to 
abound and to suffer need.” 1 Tim. vi. 6, 7. ‘godliness 
with contentment is great gain; for we brought nothing into 
this world, and it is certain we can carry nothing out: and 
having food and raiment let us therewith be content.” Heb. 
xiii. 5. “be content with such things as ye have.”’ Even in 


poverty. Psal. xxiii. 1, 2. “Jehovah is my shepherd; I shall 


not want.” xxxiv. 9, &c. “‘ there is no want to them that fear 
him; the young lions do lack and suffer hunger—.”  xxxvil. 
16, 18, 19. ‘“‘a little that a righteous man hath is better, &c. 
.... they shall not be ashamed in the evil time, and in the 
days of famine they shall be satisfied.” xl. 17. “1 am poor 
and needy, yet Jehovah thinketh upon me—.”  Ixvin. 10. 
“thou hast prepared of thy goodness for the poor.” Prov. 
x. 3. “Jehovah will not suffer the soul of the righteous to 
famish.”? Hence poverty is not to be accounted a disgrace. 
Prov. xvi. 5. “‘whoso mocketh the poor, reproacheth his 
maker.” xix. l. “better is the poor that walketh in his in- 
tegrity, than he that is perverse in his lips.” xxvin. 6. “ better 
is the poor that walketh in his uprightness, than he that is 
perverse in his ways, though he be rich.” vy. 11. “the mch 
man is wise in his own conceit, but the poor that hath under- 
standing searcheth him out.” We are forbidden to glory in 
riches, or to put our confidence in them. Prov. xi. 28. “he 
that trusteth in his riches shall fall.” Eccles. vi. 11. ‘‘ seeing 
there be many things that multiply vanity—.” Mark x. 23 
—25. ‘how hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God!.... it is easier for a camel to go through the 
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eye of a needle—.” 1 Tim. vi. 17, 18. “charge them that 
are rich in this world that they be not high-minded, nor trust 
in uncertain riches, but in the living God.”’ 2 Kings xx. 13, 
14. “ Hezekiah hearkened unto them, and showed them all the 
house of his precious things.” _ 

Opposed to this are, first, anxiety respecting the necessaries 
of life. Matt. vi. 25, &c. ‘‘take no thought for your life, what 
ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, nor yet for your body, 
what ye shall put on.” vy. 33. “seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” 

Secondly, covetousness. Job. xx. 15. “he hath swallowed 
down riches and he shall vomit them up again.” Josh. vii. 21. 
“when I saw among the spoils, &c..... then I coveted them 
and took them.”” Psal. cxix. 36. “incline my heart unto thy tes-- 
timonies, and not to covetousness.”’ Proy.i.19. ‘‘so are the ways 
of every one that is greedy of gain, which taketh away the life 
of the owners thereof.” xv. 27. “he that is greedy of gain 
troubleth his own house.’’ xx. 21. “an inheritance may be 
gotten hastily at the beginning, but the end thereof shall not 
be blessed.’ Eccles. ii. 26. “ to the sinner he giveth travail, to 
gather and to heap up, that he may give to him that is good 
before God.” iv. 8. ‘‘ there is one alone, and there is not a 
second ; yea, he hath neither child nor brother, yet is there 
no end of all his labour, neither is his eye satisfied with riches.” 
v. 10. ‘he that loveth silver, shall not be satisfied with silver.” 
Isai. lvii. 17. ‘‘ for the iniquity of his covetousness was I wroth, 
and smote him.” Matt. vi. 19. “lay not up for yourselves trea- 
sures upon earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt.” xxvii. 
5. “he cast down the pieces of silver,” &c. Luke xii. 15. 
“take heed and beware of covetousness: for a man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things that he possesseth.” 
\ Tim. vi. 9, &c. “they that will be rich fall into temptation 
and a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts.” Heb. 
xul. 5. “let your conversation be without covetousness.” For 
covetousness is idolatry. Matt. vi. 24. “ ye cannot serve God 
and mammon.”’ Eph. vy. 5. “nor covetous man, who is an 
idolater.”” Col. iii. 5. “ covetousness, which is idolatry.’ It 
is likewise styled the root of all evil. 1 Tim. vi. 10. “the 
tove of money is the root of all evil ; which while some coveted 
after, they have erred from the faith.” 

Thirdly, a murmuring against the wisdom of God in making 
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provision for the wants of this life. Jude 16. “ these are mur- 
murers, complainers, walking after their own lusts, and their 
mouth speaketh great swelling words, having men’s persons 
in admiration because of advantage.’ 

FRUGALITY consists in avoiding expense, so far as is seemly, 
and in wasting nothing which is capable of being applied to an 
useful purpose. John vi. 12. “gather up the fragments that 
remain.” 

The opposite of this is penuriousness. 1 Sam. xxv. 3. ‘the 
man was churlish.” v. 11. “shall I then take my bread, and 
my water ....and give it unto men?” Eccles. vi. 2. “a man 
to whom God hath given riches, wealth, and honour, so that 
he wanteth nothing for his soul of all that he desireth, yet God 
giveth him not power to eat thereof, but a stranger eateth it.” 

Iypustry is that by which we honestly provide for ourselves 
the means of comfortable living. Gen. ii. 15. ‘‘ to dress it and to 
keep it.” iii. 19. “in the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat 
bread.” Prov.-x. 4. “‘he becometh poor that dealeth with a 
slack hand.’ v. 5. “he that gathereth in summer is a wise 
son.” xii.11. “he that tilleth the land shall be satisfied with 
bread.” xiv. 23. “in all labour there is profit.” xxi. 5. 
“the thoughts of the diligent tend only to plenteousness, but of 
every one that is hasty only to want.” xxil. 29. “seest thou 
a man diligent in his business? he shall stand before kings.”’ 


1 Thess. iv. 11, 12. “work with your own hands, as we com- 


manded you; that ye may walk honestly toward them that 
are without, and that ye may have lack of nothing.” 2 Thess. 
iii. 12. “we exhort by our Lord Jesus Christ, that with quiet- 
ness they work, and eat their own bread.” 

The opposite of this is remissness in making provision for 
the necessaries of life. Prov. vi. 6. “go to the ant, thou slug- 
gard.” x. 5. “he that sleepeth in harvest is a son that causeth 
shame.” xiii. 4. “the soul of the sluggard desireth, and hath 
nothing.” xix. 22. “aslothful man hideth his hand in his bo- 
som.” xx. 4. “the sluggard will not plow by reason of the cold ; 
therefore shall he beg in harvest and have nothing.” xxi. 25. 
“the desire of the slothful killeth him, for his hands refuse to 
Jabour.’” xxii. 13. “ the slothful man says, There is a lion in 
the streets.”’ xxiv. 30. ‘“‘ I went by the field of the sloth- 
fl.’ xxvi. 14. “as the door turneth upon his hinges,”’ 
&c. xxviii. 10. “he that followeth after vain persons shall 
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have poverty enough.”’ Eccles. iv. 5,6. “the fool foldeth 
his hands together, and eateth his own flesh: better is a hand- 
ful with quietness, than both the hands full with travail and 
vexation of spirit.”” 2 Thess. ili. 10. ‘if any would not work, 
neither should he eat.” Ye 

LiBeRaLity is a temperate use of our honest acquisitions 
in the provision of food and raiment, and of the elegancies 
of life. 

In the provision of food. Gen.xxi.8. “‘ Abraham made a great 
feast.” Job i. 5. ‘it was so, when the days of their feasting 
were gone about, that Job sent and sanctified them.’’ Psal. 
xxiii. 5. “thou preparest a table before me in the presence of- 
mine enemies; thou anointest mine head with oil; my cu 
runneth over.” civ. 15. ‘wine that maketh glad the heart of 
man, and oil to make his face to shine—.’ Prov. xxxi. 6. 
‘give strong drink unto him that is ready to perish.” Dan. x. 
3. “I ate no pleasant bread.’’ Luke v. 29. ‘‘ Levi made him 
a great feast.” John xii. 2, 3. “there the) made him a supper 
.... then took Mary a pound of ointment of spikenard, very 
costly.” Acts xiv. 17. “filling our hearts with food and 
gladness.” 

Of the elegancies of life. Gen. xxiv. 22. “‘the man took a 
golden ear-ring of half a shekel weight—.” 2 Sam. i. 24. 
‘who clothed you in scarlet, with other delights, who put on 
ornaments of gold upon your apparel.” Proy. xiv. 24. “the 
crown of the wise is their riches.”” xxxi. 22. 25. ‘‘she maketh 
herself coverings of tapestry—.”’ Eccles. ix. 8. “let thy gar- 
ments be always white, and let thy head lack no ointment.” | 

The opposite of this is luxury. Proy. xxi. 17. ‘‘ he that loveth 
pleasure shall be a poor man; he that loveth wine and oil 
shall not be rich.”” Luke xvi. 19. “ there was a certain rich 
man that was clothed in purple and in fine linen, and fared 
sumptuously every day.” 

The virtues more peculiarly appropriate to a high station 
are lowliness of mind and magnanimity. 

Lowliness of mind consists in thinking humbly of ourselves, 
and in abstaining from self-commendation, except where occa- 
sion requires it.° Exod. iii. 11. “who am I, that I should go 


“te With reference to this subject compare Milton’s spirited account of 
himself, in the reply to the calumnies circulated against his character, 
Defensio Secunda pro Populo Anglicano, Prose Works,Symmons’ ed. V. 229. 
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unto Pharaoh?” Psal. cxxxi. 1. “my heart is not haughty, 
nor mine eyes lofty, neither do I exercise myself in great mat- 
ters, or in things too high for me.” Prov. xi. 2. “with the 
lowly is wisdom.”’ xii. 9. “‘a man that is despised and hath 
a servant, is better than he that honoureth himself.” xv. 33. 
“before honour is humility.” See also xviii. 12. xvi. 19. “better 
i3 1t to De ot au humble spirit with the lowly, than to divide 
the spoil with the proud.”’ xxix. 23. “honour shall uphold 
the humble in spirit.” Jer. i. 6, 7. “ah Lord....I am a 
child.”” Dan. ii. 31. “this secret is not revealed to me for any 
wisdom that I have more than any living.’ Matt. xxii. 12. 
‘he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.”” Rom. xu. 10. 
“in honour preferring one another.” 2 Cor. x. 13. ‘ we will 
not boast of things without our measure, but according to the 
measure of the rule,’”’ &c. v. 15. “not boasting of things with- 
out our measure—.”’ Eph. i. 8. “ unto me who am less than 
the least of all saints—.”’ v. 21. “submitting yourselves one 
to another in the fear of God.”’ Philipp. 1. 3. ‘in lowliness 
of mind let each esteem other better than themselves.” 

In abstaining from self-commendation, except where occa- 
sion requires it. Job xii. 3. ‘I have understanding as well as 
you, I am not inferior to you.” xiii. 2. “ what ye know, the 
same do I know also.” xxix. 8, &c. “the young men saw me, 
and hid themselves, and the aged arose ané stood up.”’ Judges 
v. 7. “until I Deborah arose, that I arose a mother in Israel.” 
Eccles. i. 16. ‘‘lo, I am come to great estate, and have gotten 
more wisdom than all they that have been before me.”’’ 

Opposed to this are, first, arrogance. Prov. xx. 6. “ most 
men will proclaim every one his own goodness.” xxvi. 16. “the 
sluggard is wiser in his own conceit, than seven men that can 
render a reason.” Jamesiii. 1. “be not many masters, know- 
ing that we shall receive the greater condemnation.” 

Secondly, a desire of vain glory. Matt xxii. 12. ‘‘ whoso- 
ever shall exalt himself shall be abased.” John v. 41. “I 
receive not honour from men.” vy. 44. “how can ye believe, 


‘Nunc quoniam iste. . .. congestis in me tot una serie mendaciis, apud exteros 
infamem reddere conatus est, peto ne quis rem secus interpretetur, aut in 
invidiam trahat, neve moleste ferat,si de me plura quam vellem et dixi 
supra, et porro dicam ; ut si oculos a cxcitate, nomen ab oblivione aut ca- 
lumnia non possum, vitam tamen possim ab ea saltem obscuritate que 
cum macula sit, in lucem vindicare,’ &c. 
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which receive honour one of another?’ xii. 42, 43. ‘ the7 
loved the praise of men more than the praise of God.” Gal. 
v. 26. “let us not be desirous of vain glory.” 1 Thess. 11. 6. 
“nor of men sought we glory, neither of you, nor yet of 
others.” ; 

Thirdly, boasting. Prov. xxv. 14.“ whoso boasteth himself of 
a false gift, is like clouds and wind without rain.” 

Fourthly, a crafty or hypocritical extenuation of our own 
merits, for the purpose of extorting greater praises. - 

Fifthly, a glorying in iniquity and misdeeds. Psal. li. 1. 
“why boastest thou thyself in mischief, O thou mighty man 2” 
Isai. iii. 9. “they declare their sin as Sodom, they hide it 
not; woe unto their soul, for they have rewarded evil unto 
themselves.”’ 

Allied to lowliness is the love of an unspotted reputation, 
and of the praises of good men, with a proportionate contempt 
for those of the wicked. Psal. cxix. 22. “‘ remove from me 
reproach and contempt; for I have kept thy testimonies.” 
v. 39. “turn away my reproach, which I fear.’’ Prov. xxii. 
1. “‘a good name is rather to be chosen than great riches, and 
loving favour rather than silver and gold.” Eccles. vii. 1. “a 
good name is better than precious ointment.”’ 1 Kings xviii. 
13. ‘was it not told my lord what I did, when Jezebel slew 
the prophets of Jehovah?’ Neh. vy. 14, 15. “so did not I, 
because of the fear of God.’ Matt. v. 11. “blessed are ye 
when men.... shall say all manner of evil against you falsely 
for my sake.”’ 2 Cor. vi. 8. “ by honour and dishonour, by 
evil report and good report, as deceivers and yet true.” Heb. 
xi. 24—26. “esteeming the reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures in Egypt.’’ xili. 13. ‘let us go forth there- 
fore unto him without the camp, bearing his reproach.” 

Opposed to this is a shameless disregard of reputation. Luke 
xviil. 2. “which feared not God, neither regarded man.” 

Secondly, an excessive and indiscriminate passion for esteem 
and praise, from whatever quarter. Prov. xxvii.2. “let another 
man praise thee, and not thine own mouth.” Matt. xxiii. 5. 
‘all their works they do for to be seen of men.” Luke vi. 26. 
“woe unto you, when all men shall speak well of you.” 

Magwayruty is shown, when in seeking or avoiding, 
the acceptance or refusal of riches, advantages, or honours, 
we are actuated by a regard to our own dignity, rightly 
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understood. Tiias Abraham did not refuse the gifts of the 
king of Egypt, Gen. xii. 13. xx. 14. though he rejected 
those of the king of Sodom, xiv. 22, 23. and though he declined 
to accept the field offered him by Ephron the Hittite, except 
on payment of its full value, xxiii. 13. Thus also Job, although 
restored to his former health and prosperity, did not disdain 
the congratulatory offerings of his friends, xlii. 11. In this 
spirit Gideon refused the kingdom, Judges viii. 23. The same 
disposition accompanied Joseph in his exaltation from a prison 
to the first honours of the empire, Gen. xli. So also Daniel 
i. 48, 49. “then the king made Daniel a great man, and gave 
him many great gifts.’’ On the other hand, chap. v. 17. “he 
answered and said before the king, Let thy gifts be to thyself, 
and give thy rewards to another ;”’ but v. 29. ‘‘ Belshazzar com- 
manded, and they clothed Daniel with scarlet.’ He was 
actuated by the same temper in refusing and accepting dig- 
nities. vi. 2. “over these were three presidents, of whom 
Daniel was first.” Such was also the spirit of Nehemiah in 
asking honours, ii. 5. “1 said unto the king, If it please the 
king, and if thy servant hath found favour in thy sight, that 
thou wouldest send me into Judah ;” of Samuel in laying 
down his authority, 1 Sam.x.1. ‘ then Samuel took a vial of oil, 
and poured it upon his head, and kissed him, and said, Is it not 
because Jehovah hath anointed thee ?—”’ of Elisha in refusing 
a reward for the cure he had wrought, 2 Kings v. 15,16. ‘as 
Jehovah liveth, before whom I stand, I will receive none ;”’ of. 
Christ in rejecting the empire of the world, Matt. iv. 9. “all 
these things will I give thee, if,’ &c. Luke iv. 6. John vi. 
15. “when Jesus therefore perceived that they would come 
and take him by force to make him a king, he departed— ;” 
in despising riches, 2 Cor. viii. 9. “ though he was rich, yet 
for your sakes he became poor ;”’ in accepting honours, Matt. 
xxi. 7, &c. “‘ they brought the ass, and the colt .... and they 
set him thereon.” Such, finally, is the spirit by which every 
true Christian is guided in his estimate of himself. James 1. 
9, 10. “let the brother of low degree rejoice in that he is ex- 
alted; but the rich in that he is made low.” 

Allied to this is indignation at the unfounded praises or un- 
deserved prosperity of the wicked. Prov. xxx. 21, &. “for 
three things the earth is disquieted, and for four which it cannot 
bear ; for a servant when he reigneth, and a fool when he is 
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filled with meat; for an odious woman when she is married, 
and an handmaid that is heir to her mistress.” When how- 
ever this feeling exceeds due bounds, it ceases to be praise- 
worthy. Psal. xxxvii. 1. “ fret not thyself because of evil 
doers.” v. 7, 8. “ fret not thyself because of him who prosper- 
eth in his way, because of the man who bringeth wicked devices 
to pass.’” Prov. iii. 31. “envy thou not the oppressor, and 
choose none of his ways.” The language of indignation 1s 
used, Job xxx. 1, &c. Psal. xv. 4. ‘in whose eyes a vile person 
is contemned, but he honoureth them that fear Jehovah.” 
The vehemence of its expression sometimes borders on inde- 
cency- See Ezek. xvi. 25, 36. mS 1 

Opposed to magnanimity are, first, an ambitious spirit. Numb. 
xii. 2. “hath Jehovah indeed spoken only by Moses? hath he 
not spoken also by us ?”’ xvi. 3. “seeing all the congregation 
are holy, every one of them, and Jehovah 1s among them: 
wherefore then lift ye up yourselves above the congregation of 
Jehovah?” Judges ix. 1, 2. ““Abimelech went to Shechem.... 
and communed with them.... saying, Speak, I pray you, in 
the ears of all the men of Shechem,” &c. 2 Sam. xv. 2. 
‘‘ Absalomreseup early, and stood beside the way of the gate—.” 
v. 4. “O that I were made judge in this land—.” Prov. 
xxv. 27. “for men to search their own glory is not glory.” 

Secondly, pride, when a man values himself without merit, 
or more highly than his merits deserve, or is elated by some 
insignificant circumstance. 2 Sam. xxi. 28. “ thine eyes are 
upon the haughty, that thou mayest bring them down.” Prov. 
vi. 16, 17. “these six things doth Jehovah hate....a proud 
look—.” xy. 25. ‘* Jehovah will destroy the house of the 
proud.” xvi. 5. “every one that is proud in heart is an abo- 
mination to Jehovah.” vy. 18. ‘‘ pride goeth before destruc- 
tion.”’ xvii. 12. “before destruction the heart of man is 
haughty.” xxi. 4. “an high look, and a proud heart—.” 
xxix. 23. “fa man’s pride shall bring him low.” 

Thirdly, pusillanimity ; of which Saul when chosen king is 
an example, 1 Sam. x. 21, 22. “ when they sought him, he 
sould not be found.... behold, he hath hid himself among the 
stiff.” 
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CHAP. X.-—Or tHE Seconp Crass OF VIRTUES CONNECTED 
WITH THE Duty oF MAN TOWARDS HIMSELF. 


Te virtues which regulate our desire of external good have 
been spoken of; we are next to consider those which are ex- 
ercised in the resistance to, or the endurance of evil. 

These virtues are fortitude and patience. 

FortItuDE is chiefly conspicuous in repelling evil or regard- 
ing its approach with equanimity. Josh. 1. 6, 7, 9. ‘ have not I 
commanded thee? be strong and of a good courage ; be not 
afraid, neither be thou dismayed.” Heb. xi. 32, &c. ‘ the 
time would fail me to tell of Gideon, &c. who through faith 
subdued kingdoms.” Psal. iil. 9. ‘I will not be afraid of ten 
thousands of people that have set themselves against me round 
about.”’ See Psal.xviii.32, &e. xxii.4. “ though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil ; for thou 
art with me.” xxxvii. 12, &c. “the wicked plotteth against 
the just....the wicked have drawn out the sword... their 
sword shall enter into their own heart.’ xlvi. 1, 2. “ God is 
our refuge and strength. ... therefore we will not fear, though 
the earth be removed.”’ lvi. 11. ‘in God have I put my trust ; 
I will not be afraid what man can do unto me.” See also 
exviii. 6. cxii. 7, 8. “he shall not be afraid of evil tidings.” 
Prov. iii. 24, 25. “when thou liest down, thou shalt not be 
afraid.” xxiv. 5, 6. “‘a wise man is strong; yea, a man of 
knowledge inereaseth strength.” xxvii. 1. “the righteous 
are bold as a lion.’ Isai. xli. 10. “fear thou not, for I am 
with thee.’’ li.7. “fear ye not the reproach of men, neither be ye 
afraid of their revilings.” v. 12. “I am he that comforteth 
you; who art thou that thou shouldest be afraid—?’ Dan. 
lii. 16. “they said to the king....we are not careful to 
answer thee in this matter.” Matt. x. 28. &c. ‘fear not them 
which kill the body—.” The great pattern of fortitude is our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, throughout the whole of his life, and in his 
death. Luke xiii. 31, &c. “ go ye and tell that fox, Behold, 
I cast out devils, and I do cures to-day and to-morrow, and 
the third day I shall be perfected.” John xi. 7, 8. “his dis- 
ciples say unto him, Master, the Jews of late sought to stone 
thee, and goest thou thither again ?”’ 2 Tim. 1. 7. “ God hath 
not given us the spirit of fear, but of power, and of love, and 
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of a sound mind.” 1 John ii. 14. ‘I have written unto you, 
young men, because ye are strong, and the word of God 
abideth in you, and ye have overcome the wicked one.” 

Opposed to fortitude are, first, timidity. Psal. xxvii. 1. 
“ Jehovah is my light and my salvation, whom shall I fear ? 
Proy. x. 24. “the fear of the wicked, it shall come upon him.” 
sxv. 26. “a righteous man falling down before the wicked, is 
as a troubled fountain and a corrupt spring.” xxvill. 1. “the 
wicked flee when no man pursueth.” xxix. 25. “ the fear of 
man bringeth a snare.” Isa. xl. 13, 14. “ fear not, thou worm 
Jacob.”? Nehem. vi. 11. “should such a man as I flee?’ 
Matt. xxiv. 6. “ye shall hear of wars and rumours of wars: 
see that ye be not troubled.” Rev. xxi. 8. “the fearful and 
unbelieving. . shall have their part in the lake that burneth—.” 

Secondly, rashness, which consists in exposing ourselves to 
danger unnecessarily. Prov. xiv. 16. ‘‘a wise man feareth and 
departeth from evil: but the fool rageth, and is confident.” 
This fault is exemplified in Amaziah, 2 Kings xiv. 8. “come, 
let us look one another in the face ;’’ and in Josiah, 2 Chron. 
xxxv. 20—22. “he sent ambassadors unto him, saying. . 
nevertheless Josiah would not turn his face from him—.” 
Christ has taught us to avoid it by his example. John vii. 1. 
“he would not walk in Jewry, because the Jews sought to 
kill him.” xi. 53, 54. “Jesus therefore walked no more 
openly among the Jews.” Matt. x. 23. ‘“‘ when they persecute 
you in this city, flee ye into another.” 

PATIENCE consists in the endurance of misfortunes and in- 
juries. Psal. lxix. 7. “for thy sake I have borne reproach, 
shame hath covered my face.”’ Prov. xi. 12. “he thatis void of 
wisdom despiseth his neighbour ; but a man of understanding 
holdeth his peace.” xvii. 27. “‘he that hath knowledge 
spareth his words, and a man of understanding is of an 
excellent spirit.”” xix. 11. ‘ the discretion of man deferreth 
his anger.” Eccles. vii. 21. “also take no heed unto all 
words that are spoken, lest thou hear thy servant curse 
thee.” Isai.l. 7, 8. ‘I have set my face like a flint—.” Matt. 
v. 39. “resist not evil, but whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also.” 1 Cor. vi. 7. “why 
do ye not rather take wrong?” 1 Thess. v. 14. “be patient 
towards all men.’ See above, on patience towards God. 
Yompensation for injuries, nevertheless, is occasionally exacted . 
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even by pious men. Acts xvi. 37. “they have beaten us openly 
uncondemned,”’ &c. 

The opposites to this are, first, impatience and an effeminate 
spirit, Prov. xxiv. 10. ‘if thou faint in the day of adversity, 
thy strength is small.” 

Secondly, an hypocritical patience, which voluntarily inflicts 
upon itself unnecessary evils. This is exemplified in the 
prophets of Baal, 1 Kings xviii. 28. “they cut themselves after 
their manner with knives;”’ and in the flagellations of the 
modern Papists. 

Lastly, a stoical apathy; for sensibility to pain, and even 
lamentations, are not inconsistent with true patience; as may 
be seen in Job and the other saints, when under the pressure 
of affliction.’ , 


CHAP. XI.—Or rut Duties or Man TOWARDS HIS NEIGH- 
BOUR, AND THE VIRTUES COMPREHENDED UNDER THOSE 
DvuTIEs. 


HITHERTO we have treated of those duties of charity and jus- 
tice which man owes TO HIMSELF; we are next to consider 
the same virtues as exercised towards OUR NEIGHBOUR. 
CHARITY TOWARDS OUR NEIGHBOUR consists in LOVING 
HIM AS OURSELVES. Lev. xix. 18. ‘ thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself; I am Jehovah.’ 1 John iv. 11. ‘* beloved, 
if God so loved us, we ought also to love one another.” 
Under the name of neighbour are comprehended all to whom 
we have the opportunity of rendering service or assistance. 
Luke x. 36, 37. “‘ which now of these three, thinkest thou, 
was neighbour unto him—? he that shewed mercy on him ;” 
as in the present instance the Samaritan shewed mercy on the 
Jew, although estranged from him in so many respects. 
Chiefly however believers: Gal. iv. 10. “as we have there- 
fore opportunity, let us do good unto all men, especially unto 
them that are of the household of faith ;”” inasmuch as, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary tie of affinity, we are connected with them 
by a spiritual bond: Eph. iv. 3. “endeavouring to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.’ Next in degree 
are those most closely allied to us by relationship or friend- 
7 This distinction is well illustrated in the character of Samson, through. 


out the drama which bears that name. 
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ship.. Rom. ix. 3. “I could wish that myself were accursed 
from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen according to the 
flesh ; who are Israelites—.”’ 1 Tim. v. 4, ‘let them learn 
first to shew piety at home, and to requite their parents ; for 
that is good and acceptable before God.” 

Even our enemies are not to be excluded from the exercise 
of our charity, inasmuch as they are not excluded from our 
prayers. Exod. xxiii. 4, 5. ‘‘if thou meet thine enemys 0x 
or ass going astray,” &c. Prov. xxv. 21, 22. “if thine enemy 
be hungry, give him bread to eat ; and if he be thirsty, give 
him water to drink; for thou shalt heap coals of fire upon h:s 
head, and Jehovah shall reward thee.”’ See also Rom. xi. 14, 
20. Matt. v. 44. “love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you—.”’ Matt. vi. 15. “if 
ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your Father 
forgive your trespasses.” Luke xxil. 51. “he touched his 
ear and healed him.” xxiii. 34. ‘Father, forgive them—.” 
Rom. xii.17. “recompense to no man evil for evil.” _v.21.“be 
not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 1 Thess. 
y. 15. “see none render evil for evil unto any man.” 1 Pet. 
iii. 9. “not rendering evil for evil.” We are taught the same 
by the example of God himself. Matt. y. 44. “love your ene- 
mies. . .. that ye may be the children of your Father which is 
in heaven.” Rom. y.8. “God commendeth his love towards 
us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 

The opposite of this virtue is, first, uncharitableness towards 
our neighbour. James ii. 15, 16. “if a brother or a sister be 
naked, and destitute of daily food,” &c. 

Secondly, hypocritical charity. Matt. vi. 2—4. “when 
thou doest thine alms, do not sound a trumpet before thee, 
as the hypocrites do—.” 

Thirdly, an excessive and preposterous love. 1 Sam. iL. 
29. “thou honourest thy sons above me—.” xvi. 1. “ how 
long wilt thou mourn for Saul, seeing I have rejected him ?” 
Matt. x. 37. “he that loveth father or mother more than me, is 
not worthy of me.” 

Fourthly, hatred of our neighbour. 1 John ii. 15. ‘who- 
soever hateth his brother is a murderer.” iv. 8. “he that 
roveth not, knoweth not God, for God is love.” 

Fifthly, a meddling disposition. Prov. xxvi. 17. “he that 
passeth by and meddleth with strife belonging not to him, is 
like one that taketh a dog by the ears.” 
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Hatred, however, is in some cases a religious duty; as 
when we hate the enemies of God or the church.’ 2 Chron. 
xix. 2. “shouldest thou love them that hate Jehovah ?”’ Psal. 
xxxi. 6. “Ihave hated them that regard lying vanities.’’ 
exxxix. 21, 22. “do I not hate them, O Jehovah, that hate 
thee?’ Prov. xxviii. 4. “they that forsake the law, praise 
the wicked; but such as keep the law contend with them.” 
xxix. 27. “an unjust man is an abomination to the just.” 
Jer. xlvili. 10. “cursed be he that doeth the work of Jeho- 
vah deceitfully, and cursed be he that keepeth back his sword 
from blood.’ We are to hate even our dearest connections, 
if they endeavour to seduce or deter us from the love of God 
and true religion. Exod. xxxii. 27. “slay every man his 
brother, and every man his companion.” Deut. xiii. 6—8. 
“if thy brother, the son of thy mother, or thy son, or thy 
daughter, or the wife of thy bosom, or thy friend which is as 
thine own soul, entice thee secretly, saying, Let us go and 
serve other gods,” &c. Luke xiv. 26. ‘if any man come to 
me, and hate not his father, and mother, and wife,’ &c. 
Thus Christ, notwithstanding his love for Peter: Mark viii. 
33. “get thee behind me, Satan.” 

Love towards our neighbour is absolute or reciprocal. 

Under absolute love are comprised humanity, good will, 
and compassion. 

HuMANITY consists in the performance of those ordinary 
attentions which man owes to man, whether living or dead, 
as the partaker of one common nature. Deut. xxii. 1, &c. 
‘thou shalt not see thy brother’s ox or his sheep go astray,” 
&e. 

Towards the dead, humanity is: shown by mourning for their 
loss, and by a decent sepulture. 

Mourning is the appropriate mark of respect paid to the 
memory of all who are not utterly worthless. Gen. 1. 3. 
“the Egyptians mourned for him threescore and ten days.”’ 
2 Sam. 1. 12. “they mourned and wept, and fasted until 
even, for Saul and for Jonathan his son, and for the people 


8 * But ye will say, these (the prophets) had immediate warrant from 
God to be thus bitter; and I say, so much the plainlier is it proved, that 
there may be a sanctified bitterness against the enemies of -ruth.’ 
Apoiogy for Smectymnuus. Prose Works, III. 130. 
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of Jehovah, and for the house of Israel, because they were 
fallen by the sword.” iii. 31, 32. “the king wept at the grave 
of Abner, and all the people wept.”” Much more therefore 
to those of our own household. Thus the ancient patriarchs : 
Gen 1. 10. “they mourned with a great and very sore lamen- 
tation.”” So also when believers are cut off.”’ Acts viii. 2. 
‘devout men carried Stephen to his burial, and made great 
lamentation over him.”’ Even on such occasions, however, 
our grief ought not to be immoderate. Lev. xxi. 2, 4, 5. “he 
shall not defile himself, being a chief man among his people, 
to profane himself ; they shall not make baldness upon their 
head, neither shall they shave off the corner of their beard ; 
nor make any cuttings in their flesh.” Deut. xiv. 1. “« ye 
are the children of Jehovah your God; ye shall not cut your- 
selves, nor make any baldness between your eyes for the 
dead.” 1 Thess. iv. 13. ‘sorrow not, even as others which 
have no hope.” 

Decent burial. Gen. xxiii. 8. ‘that I may bury my dead 
out of my sight.” xxxv. 20. “Jacob set a pillar upon her 
grave.” 1. 2, &c. ‘Joseph commanded his servants the 
physicians to embalm his father.’’ 2. Chron. xvi. 14. ™ they 
laid him in the bed which was filled with sweet odours and 
divers kinds of spices,” &e. To remain unburied is an in- 
dignity. Jer. viii. 2. ‘they shall spread them before the sun, 
andthe moon, and all the host of heaven,” &c. xvi. 4, &e. “ they 
shall not be lamented, neither shall theybe buried.” Any place 
of sepulture which is consistent with decency, may be adopted 
without impropriety. Sarah, for instance, was buried in a 
cave, Gen. xxiii. 19. Rachel, not in Ephrath, but on the high 
road to that city, xxxv. 18. xlviii. 7. Samuel in his own 
house at Ramah, 1 Sam. xxv. 1. and Christ in a garden near 
the place of crucifixion. When Jacob and Joseph made it 
their especial request to be gathered unto the sepulchre of 
their fathers in the land of promise, this was in token of their 
reliance on the divine declarations, Gen. xlix. 29. 1. 25. Josh. 
xxiv. 32. Heb. xi. 22. “by faith, Joseph... .. gave command- 
ment concerning his bones.” 

The opposite of humanity is, first, inhumanity; against 
which there are the severest prohibitions, Lev. xix. 14. “thou 
shalt not curse the deaf, nor put a stumbling-block before the 
blind.” Deut. xxvii. 18. “cursed be he that maketh the blind 
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to wander out of the way.” Such was that of the Edomites 
towards the Israelites in their distress, Amos i. 6, &c. Psal. 
CXXxvil. 7. “‘rase it, rase it, even to the foundation thereof.” 
Such too was that of the priest and Levite in the parable, 
who passed by on the other side, when the traveller who had 
fallen among thieves was lying half dead and plundered, Luke 
Xwmolevazs 

Secondly, an incautious and unadvised humanity; as for 
instance when we become responsible for another without due 
consideration. Prov. vi. 1, 2. “if thou be surety for thy 
friend, if thou hast stricken thy hand with a stranger, thou 
art snared with the words ef thy mouth—.” xi. 15. “he 
that is surety for a stranger shall smart for it, and he that 
hateth suretyship is sure.” xvii. 18. “a man void of under- 
standing striketh hands—.” xx. 16. “take his garment that 
is surety for a stranger.’’ See also xxvii. 13. xxii. 26, 27. 
“be not one of them that strike hands,” &e. 

Thirdly, an officious humanity. Prov. xxv. 17. “ withdraw 
thy foot from thy neighbour’s house, lest he be weary of thee, 
and so hate thee.” 1 Kings xiii. 15, 16. “then he said unto 
him, Come home with me, and eat bread.”’ 

Lastly, an excess of humanity, which makes provision for 
the idle and undeserving. 2 Thess. iii. 10. “if any would not 
work, neither should he eat.’’ 

The second modification of love is GooD WILL, which con- 
sists in wishing well to all men. Such was that of Titus, 
2 Cor. vili. 16. ‘‘which put the same earnest care into the 
heart of Titus for you ;’”’ and of the angels, Luke ii. 10. “I 
bring you good tidings of great joy;” and xv. 10. “there is 
joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth.” Rom. xi. 15. “rejoice with them that do 
rejoice.” 

The opposite of this is, first, envy, or a grudging disposi- 
tion ; which is shewn in various ways. First, when a man 
cannot bear that others should participate in his good fortune; 
as in the instance of the labourers who were hired first into 
the vineyard, Matt. xx. 11, &c. and of the Jews who were 
unwilling that salvation should be extended to the Gentiles, 
as may be seen throughout the book of Acts. Secondly, 
when a man grudges another that which he cannot himself 
obtain ; which is exemplified in the envy with which Satan 
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regards the salvation “of the human race ;° in Cain’s anger 
against his brother, because God had more respect unto him, 
Gen. iv.’ in Esau, xxvii. 41. in Joseph’s brethren, Acts vii. 
9. in Saul, 1 Sam. xviii. 7, 8. and in the princes of Persia, Dan. 
vi. Thirdly, when a man is jealous that any should be en- 
dued with the same gifts as one of whom he is himself an 
admirer or follower ; which is exemplified in Joshua, Num. xi. 
28. in John’s disciples, John iii. 26. and in those of Christ, 
Mark ix. 38. “we saw one casting out devils in thy name,” 
&c. Envy is to be shunned, Matt. xx. 15. ‘is thine eye evil, 
because I am good ! ?” partly as instigating to crimes, murder 
for instance, Gen. iv. 2 Sam. i. 24, 27. “‘ what. hast thou 
done? behold Abner came unto thee... and he smote him 
there under the fifth rib;’’ and partly as being in its naturea 
self-tormentor: Prov. xiv. 30. “envy is the rottenness of the 
bones.” James i. 16. ‘‘ where envying.... is, there is con- 
fusion and every evil work.” 

Secondly, pretended good will; which is exemplified in the 
Pharisees who invited Christ to eat bread, Luke xiv. 1, &c. 

“it came to pass as he went into the house of one of the 
chief Pharisees to eat bread on the sabbath-day, that they 
watched him.” 

The third modification of absolute love is COMPASSION. 
Zech. vii. 9. ‘shew mercy and compassions every man to his 
brother.” Job. xxx. 25. “did not I weep for him that was 
in trouble! ?” Matt. v. 7. “ blessed are the merciful.’ Luke 
a Cone certain Samaritan. ... had compassion on him.” 
Rom. xil. 15. “ weep with them that weep. Compassion 
extends even to animals. Prov. xii. 10. “a righteous man 
regardeth the life of his beast.” Deut. xxii. 6—8. “if a 
bird’ s nest chance to be before thee in the way,” &c. 

The opposite of this is, first, unmercifulness. Prov. xii. 10. 
‘the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.” James ii. 13. 

are ee fey . Aside the devil turn’d 

For env y; yet with j Jeatous leer malign 

Ey’d them askance. Paradise Lost, 1V. 50%. 

——* I reck not, so it light well aim’d, 

Since higher I fail short, on him who next 

Provokes my envy, this new favourite 

Of Heav’n, this man of clay. IX. 173, 
> +.....Th’ unjust the just hath slain, 

For envy that his brother’s offering found 

From Heav’n acceptance. ful 100s 
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she shall have judgement without mercy, that hath shewed 
no mercy.” 

Secondly, a rejoicing in the misfortunes of others. Psal. 
lii. 1. ‘‘why boastest thou thyself in mischief?’ This is 
exemplified in the Edomites, Psal. cxxxvil. Prov. xxiv. 17. 
‘rejoice not when thine enemy falleth.”’ 

Thirdly, pretended pity. Psal. xl. 6. ‘‘if he come to see 
me, he speaketh vanity.” 

Fourthly, a misplaced compassion. Jer. xvi. 7. “neither 
shall men tear themselves for them in mourning, to comfort 
them for the dead—.” This is exemplified in the pity of Ahab 
for Benhadad. 

Under reciprocal love are comprised brotherly love and 
friendship. 

BrorHEeRLY or CHRISTIAN LOVE is the strongest of all 
affections, whereby believers mutually love and assist each 
other as members of Christ, and are as far as possible of one 
mind ; bearing at the same time to the utmost of their power 
with the weaker brethren, and with such as are of a different 
opinion. Psal. exxxiii. ]. ‘‘ behold how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dweil together in unity.” John xi. 34, 
&c. “ by this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if 
ye haye love one to another.” xv. 12, &c. ‘this is my com- 
mandment, That ye love one another, as I have loved you; 
greater love hath no man than this—.’’ See also Eph. v. 1. 
] John iii. 16. John xvii. 11. ‘that they may be one, as we 
are.” Rom. xiv. 19. “let us therefore follow after the things 
which make for peace, and things wherewith one may edify 
another.”? 2 Cor. xiii. 11. “be of one mind, live in peace ; 
and the God of love and peace shall be with you.”’ Eph. iv. 
15. “that we.. speaking the truth in love, may grow up into 
him in all things, which is the head, even Christ.’’ Philipp. 
ii. 2. “that ye be likeminded, having the same love, being of 
one accord, of one mind.”’ Col. ii. 1, 2. ‘‘ their hearts being 
knit together in love.” ili. 15. “let the peace of God rule in 
your hearts, to the which also ye are called in one body, and 
be ye thankful.” 1 Thess. iv. 9. ‘‘ as touching brotherly love 
ye need not that I write unto you, for ye yourselves are taught 
_ of God to love one another.”’ Heb. xii. 3, &c. “rememoer 

them that are in bonds, as bound with them—.”’ 1 Pet. i. 
17. “love the brotherhood.” iv. 8. “above all things have 
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fervent charity among yourselves, for charity shall cover the 
multitude of sins.” 2 Pet. i. 7. ‘‘add to brotherly kindness 
charity.” 1 John ii. 10. “he that loveth his brother abideth 
in the light, and there is none occasion of stumbling in him. 
iii. 14, 15. “we know that we have passed from death unto 
life, because we love the brethren.”’ iv. 7, 8. ‘‘ beloved, let us 
love one another, for love is of God.” vy. 2. “by this we 
know that we love the children of God, when we love God, 
and keep his commandments.” i 

Bearing with the weaker brethren, &c. Acts xxi. 20, &c. 
“thou seest, brother, how many thousands of Jews there are 
which believe, and they are all zealous of the law....do 
therefore this—.”’ Gal. vi. 1, 2. ‘‘ brethren, if a man be over- 
taken in a fault, ye which are spiritual restore such an one 
in the spirit of meekness, considering thyself, lest thou also 
be tempted ; bear ye one another's burthens.” Eph. iv. 2. 
‘with all lowliness and meekness, with long-suffering ; for- 
bearing one another in love.” Col. ii. 12—14. “ put-on there- 
fore, as the elect of God, holy and beloved, bowels of mercies, 
kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long-suffering ; 
forbearing one another, and forgiving one another ; if any man 
have a quarrel against any, even as Christ forgave you, so ~ 
also do ye.” | 
‘ Opposed to this are divisions, enmities, rivalries among 
brethren, &c. Gen. xiii. 8. ‘let there be no strife, I pray thee, 
between thee and me, and between my herdmen and thy herd- 
men, for we be brethren.’ 1 Cor. ili. 3. ‘‘whereas there is 
among youenvying, and strife, and divisions, are ye not carnal?” 
Gal. v. 2U, 21. “hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, sedi- 
tions, heresies, envyings. . .. they which do such things shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God.” 1 John ii. 9, 11. “he that 
saith he is in the light, and hateth his brother, is in darkness 
even until now.” To these may be added a pretended 
brotherly love, from which great danger often arises to be- 
lievers. 2 Cor. xi. 26. “in perils among false brethren.” Gal. 
ii.4. “and that because of false brethren unawares brought in.” 

FRIENDSHIP is a most intimate union of two or more indi- 
viduals, cemented by an interchange of all good offices, of a 
civil at least, if not of a religious kind. Eccles. iv. 9, &c. 
“two are better than one, because they have a good reward 
for their labour—.’’ It takes precedence of all degrees on 
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relationship. Deut. xiii. 6. “thy friend, which is as thine 
own soul.” Prov. xvii. 17. ‘a friend loveth at all times.” 
xviii. 24. “there is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother.” 
xxvii. 10. “ thine own friend, and thy father’s friend, forsake 
not, neither go into thy brother’s house in the day of thy 
calamity ; for better is a neighbour that is near, than a brother 
that is far off.’’ : 

Friendship, and even common companionship with good 
men, is safe and advantageous. Gen. xi. 3. “*T will bless 
them that bless thee.” xviii. 26. “if I find in Sodom fifty 
righteous within the city, then will I spare all the place for 
their sakes.’ xix. 21. ‘see, I have accepted thee concerning 
this thing also.” xx. 7. “he is a prophet, and he shall pray 
for thee, and thou shalt live.” Numb. xi. 2. “the people cried 
unto Moses; and when Moses prayed unto Jehovah, the fire 
was quenched.” xiv. 19, 20. “ pardon, I beseech thee, the ini- 
quity of this people....I have pardoned according to thy 
word.” 1 Sam. xv. 6. “go, depart....lest I destroy you 
with them: for ye showed kindness to all the children of 
Israel—.” Psal. cxix. 63. “Iam a companion of all them 
that fear thee.” Prov. xiii. 20. ‘he that walketh with wise 
men shall be wise.” Isai. Ixv. 8. ‘so will I do for my ser- 
vants’ sake.”? Ezek. xxii. 30. “I sought for a man among 
them that should make up the hedge.’’ They are also useful 
as counsellors. Exod. xviii. 14. “when Moses’ father-in-law 
saw all that he did to the people,” &c. v. 24. “so Moses 
hearkened unto the voice of his father-in law.’’ Prov. xi. 
15. “he that hearkeneth unto counsel is wise.’ xxvil. 9. 
“ointment and perfume rejoice the heart ; so doth the sweet- 
ness of a man’s friend by hearty counsel.’ The benefits of 
their friendship, however, extend not to the ensuring our 
salvation in a future life; not even in the instance of those 
who associated with Christ on earth: Matt. xi. 46, &c. Mark 
iii. 35. Luke xi. 27. xiii. 26. John vu. 5. 

Opposed to this, are, first, pretended friendship. Job xix. 
13, &c. ‘he hath put my brethren far from me, and mine 
acquaintance are verily estranged from me.” Psal. lv. 12, 
&c. “it was not an enemy that reproached me, then I could 
have borne it.... but it was thou, a man mine equal, my 
guide, and mine. acquaintance; we took sweet eounsel to- 
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gether, and walked unto the house of God in company.” 
Prov. xix. 4, 6, 7. “‘ many will intreat the favour of the prince, ° 
&c. Of this crime the traitor Judas is an example. 
Secondly, friendship or social intercourse with the wicked. 
Gen. xiv. 12. “they took Lot—.” xix. 12, &e. “hast thou 
here any beside?.... bring them out of this place.” Psal. 1. 
1. “blessed is the man who walketh not in the counsel of the 
ungodly.” xxvi. 4, 5. ‘I have not sat with vain persons—.”’ 
exli. 4. “incline not my heart to any evil thing, to practise 
wicked works with men that work iniquity.”’ Prov. xii. 20. 
“a companion of fools shall be destroyed.” xiv. 7. “‘ go from 
the presence of a foolish man.” _v. 9. “fools make a mock 
at sin; but among the righteous there is favour.’ vy. 14. “a 
good man shall be satisfied from himself.” xxiv. 1, 2. “neither 
desire to be with them.” xxviii. 7. “he that is a companion 
of riotous men, shameth his father.””’ Rom. i. 31, 32. “ who 
not only do the same, but have pleasure in them that do 
them.” 1 Cor. xv. 33. “be not deceived : evil communications 
corrupt good manners.” Eph. v. 7. ‘“‘be not ye therefore 
partakers with them.” v.11. “have no fellowship with the 
unfruitful works of darkness.” Such intercourse, however, is 
sometimes unavoidable in the present life. Judges ix. 3. 
‘“‘there were gathered vain men to Jephthah, and went out 
with him.” 1 Sam. xxii. 2. ‘every one that was in distress, 
and every one that was in debt.... gathered themselves unto 
him.” xxx. 22. ‘then answered all the wicked men and men 
of Belial, of those that went with David—.” Psal. exx. 5, 6. 
““woe is me!.... my soul hath long dwelt with him that hateth 
peace.” 1 Cor.y 9—11. ‘‘I wrote unto you in an epistle not 
to company with fornicators; yet not altogether with the 
fornicators of this world.... for then ye must needs go out of 
the world; but....if any man that is called a brother be a 
fornicator—.”’ 
_ Thirdly, enmity. Prov. xvii. 14. “the beginning of strife 
is as when one letteth out water ; therefore leave off contention 
before it be meddled with.” v.19. “he loveth transgression 
that loveth strife; and he that exalteth his gate, seeketh de- 
struction.” xx. 3. ‘it isan honour for a man to cease from 
strife ; but every fool will be meddling.” xxvi. 26. “ whose 
hatred is covered by deceit, his wickedness shal! be showed 
before the whole congregation.” 
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CHAP. XII.—OFr THE spECcIAL VIRTUES OR DUTIES WHICH 
REGARD CUR NEIGHBOUR. 


THE SPECIAL VIRTUES, or VARIOUS MODES OF CHARITY OB 
JUSTICE AS REGARDS OUR NEIGHBOUR, relate to him either 
under the general acceptation of the word neighbour, as 
denoting simple proximity ; or under some special acceptation, 
where our relationship arises from special circumstances. 

The discharge of our special duties towards our neighbour 
includes the regulation not only of our actions, but of our 
affections, as concerns him. Exod. xx. 17. “thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbour's house—.”’ 

Special duties towards our neighbour, using the word in its 
general sense, regard either his internal or external good. 

His internal good is consulted by a regard to his safety and 
honour; his external, by a concern for his good name and 
worldly interests. Our regard to his safety should extend not 
merely to the present life, but to the eternal state. Prov. x. 
11. “the mouth of a righteous man is a well of life.” Rom. 
xiv. 15. “ destroy not him with thy meat, for whom Christ 
died.” James v. 20. “let him know that he which converteth 
the sinner from the error of his way, shall save a soul from 
death, and shall hide a multitude of sins.” The duty of pre- 
serving our neighbour's life is inculeated. Prov. xxiv. 11, 12. 
‘‘if thou forbear to deliver them that are drawn unto death, 
and those that are ready to be slain ; if thou sayest, Behold we 
knew it not; doth not he that pondereth the heart consider it ? 
doth not he know it? and shall he not render to every man 
according to his works?” 

Under this class of virtues are comprehended innocence, 
meekness, and placability. 

INNOCENCE consists in doing a voluntary injury to no one. 
Psal. xxiv. 4. “he that hath clean hands.” xxvi. 6. ‘I will 
wash mine hands in innocency.”’ Rom. xu. 18. “if it be 
possible, as much as heth in you, live peaceably with all men.” 
Heb. xii. 14. ‘‘ follow peace with all men.” 

MEEKNESS is that by which we are so far from offering or 
taking offence, that we conduct ourseives mildly and affection- 
ately towards ail men, as far as is practicable. Numb. xii. 3. 
“now the man Moses was very meek, above all the men which 
were upon the face of the earth.” Psal. xxv. 9. “the meek 
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will he teach his way.” cxlvii. 6. “Jehovah lifteth up the 
meek.” Isai. Ixi. 1. ‘ Jehovah hath anointed me to preach 
good tidings unto the meek.” Matt. v. 5. “ blessed are the 
meek.” xi. 29. “learn of me, for 1 am meek and lowly of 
heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” xxi. 5. “ be- 
‘hold, thy King cometh unto thee, meek—.” Tit. iii. 2. 
“ showing all meekness unto all men.” ; 

PLACABILITY consists in a readiness to forgive those by 
whom we have been injured. Matt. vi. 12, 14. “ forgive us 
our debts, as we forgive our debtors.... forif ye forgive men 
their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive you.” 
xviii. 21, 22. “how oft shall my brother sin against me, and I 
forgive him?.... until seventy times seven.” Luke xvii. 3, 


times a day—.” Rom. xii. 18. ‘if it be possible, as much as 
lieth in you, live peaceably with all men.” _ te 

Opposed to a regard for the life of our neighbour, is, first, 
the shedding his blood. Gen. iv. 10. ‘‘ what hast thou done? 
the voice of thy brother's blood crieth unto me from the 
ground.” ix. 5, 6. ‘“‘ whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed; for in the image of God made he 
man.” Exod. xx. 13. ‘thou shalt not kill.” xxi. 12. * he 
that smiteth a man so that he die, shall surely be pnt to 
death.” v.14. “if a man come presumptuously upon nis 
neighbour, to slay him with guile,’ &c.  v. 28. “if an ox 
gore aman,” &c. Deut. xxvii. 25. “ cursed is he that taketh 
reward to slay an innocent person.” Numb. xxxv. 31. “ye 
shall take no satisfaction for the life of a murderer.” _v. 34. 
“defile not therefore the land which ye shall inhabit—.” 
Deut. xxi. 1. “if one be found slain in the land,” &c. 1 Kings 
i. 5,6. “thou knowest also what Joab did to me,” &e. y. 33, 
34. “their blood shall therefore return upon the head of 
Joab.”’ Prov. vi. 16, 17. ‘‘ these six things doth Jehovah hate 
....hands that shed innocent blood.” xxviii. 17. “a man 
that doeth violence to the blood of any person, shall flee to the 
pit ; let no man stay him.” 

Under this head is also included, first, every thing by which 
the life of our neighbour is endangered ; as blows, wounds, 
mutilations, &e. Exod. xxi. 18, &. “if men strive together, 
and one strike another,’ &c.° Lev. xxiy. 19, 20. “if a man 
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cause a blemish in his neighbuur,’’? &c. Deut. xxvii. 24. 
“cursed be he that smiteth his neighbour secretly.” 

Secondly, hasty anger. Prov. xiv. 29. “he that is slow to 
wrath is of great understanding ; but he that is hasty of spirit 
exalteth folly.” xvi. 32. ‘he that is slow to anger is better 
than the mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit, than he that 
taketh a city.”” xix. 11. “the discretion of a man deferreth 
his anger; and it is his glory to pass over a transgression.” 
xv. 18. “‘a wrathful man stirreth up strife.” Matt. v.22. “who- 
soever is angry with his brother without a cause, shall be in 
danger of the judgement.” 1 John iii. 15. “‘ whosoever hateth 
his brother is a murderer.”’ 

Thirdly, revenge. Ley. xix. 18. “thou shalt not avenge, 
nor bear any grudge against the children of thy people.”’ 
Deut. xxxii. 35. “to me belongeth vengeance and recom- 
pense.” Peal. xciv. 1. “O Jehovah, God to whom vengeance 
belongeth.” Prov. xx. 22. “say not thou, I will recompense 
evil.” xxiv. 29. “say not, I will do so to him as he hath 
done to me.” Rom. xii. 19. “dearly beloved, avenge not 
yourselves, but rather give place unto wrath.” 1 Pet. iii. 8, 
9. “not rendering evil for evil.” To avenge the church, 
however, or to desire that she be avenged of her enemies, is 
not forbidden. Exod. xvii. 16. ‘because Jehovah hath sworn 
that Jehovah will have war with Amalek from generation to 
generation.”” Deut. xxv.17. “remember what Amalek did 
unto thee by the way.’ Psal. xviii. 3743. “ Ihave pursued 
mine enemies.... then did I beat them small as the dust.’ 
xli. 10, 11. ‘‘ raise me up that I may requite them.” _ liv. 5. 
“he shall reward evil unto mine enemies.” xcii. 11. “mine 
eyes also shall see my desire upon mine enemies.” xciy. 2. 
“render a reward to the proud.” exxxvii. 8. “O daughter of 
Babylon,” &c. Jer. xi. 20. “let me see thy vengeance on 
them.” See also xx. 12. xv. 15. “revenge me of my perse- 
cutors.”” J. 15. “take vengeance upon her.” Lament. i. 21, 
22. “let all their wickedness come before thee.” iii. 64, &c. 
“render unto them a recompense.” Esther ix. 13. “then said 
Esther, If it please the king, let it be granted unto the Jews 
....to do to-morrow also according unto this day’s decree, 
and let Haman’s ten sons be hanged on the gallows.” Rev. 
vi. 10. “ how long, O Lord—?” 

The HoNoUR of our neighbour is consulted by a respect to 
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his personal modesty. Levit. xix. 29. ‘do not prostitute thy 
daughter to cause her to be a whore.” Deut. xxii. 17. ‘thers 
shall be no whore of the daughters of Israel, nor a sodomite 
of the sons of Israel.” : oes yer: 
Opposed to this are unnatural vices, fornication, violation, 
adultery, incest, rape, whoredom, and similar offences. Gen. 
xix. 5. “bring them out unto us, that we may know them.” 
See also Judges xix. 22. Deut. xxili, 17, as above. 1 Kings 
xy. 12. “he took away the sodomites out of the land.” xxi. 
46. “the remnant of the sodomites,” &c. Gen. xxxiv. 2. “‘he 
took her, and lay with her, and defiled her.’ Exod. xx. 14. 
“thou shalt not commit adultery.’ Levit. xviii. 20. “thou 
shalt not lie carnally with thy neighbour's wife, to defile thy- 
self with her.” Job. xxxi. 9, 10, &c. ‘if mine heart hath 
been deceived by a woman,” &c. Jer. v. 7, 8. “they com- 
mitted adultery, and assembled themselves by troops in the 
harlots’ houses.” Ezek. xviii. 6. “neither hath defiled his 
neighbour's wife.” xxii. 11. ‘one hath committed abomina- 
tion with his neighbour’s wife.” Hoseavii. 4. “they are all 
adulterers.”’ Amos ii. 7. “a man and his father will go in 
unto the same maid—.”’ Heb. xiii. 4. “ whoremongers and 
adulterers God will judge.”’ Hence the laws against fornication, 
Exod. xxii. 16, 17, &c. “if a man entice a maid that is not 
betrothed, and lie with her,’’ &c. against incest, Levit. xviil. 
6. xx. 11, &c. “the man that lieth with his father’s wife,” 
&e. Deut. xxii. 21, 23, 28. “then they shall bring out the 
damsel to the door of her father’s house, and the men of her 
city shall stone her.... because she hath wrought folly in 
Israel, to play the whore in her father’s house: if a man be 
found lying with a woman married to an husband....if a 
man find a damsel that is a virgin—.”  xxiil. 2. ‘a bastard 
shall not enter into the congregation of Jehovah.’ xxvii. 20, 
&c. “ cursed be he that lieth with his father’s wife.” Hence 
also provision was expressly made for cases of jealousy. Numb. 
v. 12, &. Prov. vi. 34. “jealousy is the rage of a man.” 
Cantic. vill. 6. “jealousy is cruel as the grave,” Even before 
the promulgation of the law, adultery was made capital by 
divine command: Gen. xx. 3. “‘ thou art but a dead man, for 
the woman whom thou hast taken.”” xxxvili. 24. ‘* bring her 
forth, and let her be burnt.” Some marriages, however, 
were prohibited by the Mosaic code, which appear to have 
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been previously lawful. Gen. xx. 12. “yet indeed she is my 
sister; she is the daughter of my father; compared with 
Deut. xxvii. 22. “cursed be he that lieth with his sister, the 
daughter of his father ;’’ and Ezek. xxii. 11. “another in thee 
hath humbled his sister, his father’s daughter.” Exod. vi. 
20. ‘‘Amram took him Jochebed his father’s sister to wife.” 
Levit. xvii. 12. “thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy 
father’s sister.” 

Respecting a menstruous woman, see Levit. xx. 18. “if a 
man shall lie with a woman having her sickness,’ &c. Ezek. 
xvill. 6. “neither hath come near to a menstruous woman.”’ 
xxii. 10. “ in thee have they humbled her that was set apart 
for pollution.” 


CHAP. XIII.—Or THE sEeconp CLAss OF SPECIAL DvuTIEs 
TOWARDS OUR NEIGHBOUR. 


THE external good of our neighbour is consulted, as before 
said, by a regard to his good name and worldly interests. 

We consult OUR NEIGHBOUR’S GOOD NAME, when IN OUR 
DEPORTMENT TOWARDS HIM, IN OUR CONVERSATION WITH 
HIM, AND IN OUR MANNER OF SPEAKING OF HIM, WE PRE- 
SERVE TOWARDS HIM A DUE RESPECT, AND AVOID DOING 
ANYTHING WHICH MAY CAUSELESSLY INJURE HIM IN THE 
OPINION OF OTHERS. 1 Pet. u. 17. “honour all men.” Gen. 
xvii. 2, &c. “he ran to meet them from the tent door, and 
bowed himself toward the ground.” xxii. 7. ‘Abraham 
stood up, and bowed himself to the people of the land.” 
Exod. xvui. 7. ‘‘ Moses went out to meet his father-in-law.” 
Ruth n. 10. ‘‘then she fell on her face and bowed herself to 
the ground.” Nor are we anywhere told that obeisance was 
made even to kings otherwise than by a lowly inclination 
of the body, the same token of respect which was frequently 
paid to each other even by private individuals.” 


2 A scrupulous attention is paid throughout Paradise Lost to this duty, 
and inferiors are generally represented as shewing their respect to per- 
ponages of superior dignity in the manner here mentioned. Thus it is said 
of the fallen angels worshipping Satan: 

ae Towards him they bend, 
With awful reverence prone. II. 477. 

VOL. 4. k 
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Ix OUR DEPORTMENT TOWARDS HIM. To this head belongs 
that sense of delicacy, which precludes us from saying or doing 
everything indiscriminately, however proper in itself, in the 
presence of our neighbour. Job xix. 3.“ ye are not ashamed 
-that ye make yourselves strange to Me (eu) : a 

Opposed to this is impudence ; as exemplified in the unjust 
judge. Luke xvii. 2. “which feared not God, neither regarded 


man.” 


Ly OUR MANNER OF CONVERSING WITH HIM, &c. The vir- 
tues herein comprised are veracity and candour. 

VERACITY consists in speaking the truth to all who are 
entitled to hear it, and in matters which concern the good of 
our neighbour. Psal. xv. 2. “ he that speaketh the truth in 
his heart.” Prov. xii. 17. “ hethat speaketh truth, sheweth 
forth righteousness.” vv. 22. “lying lips are abomination to 
Jehovah, but they that deal truly are his delight.’ xx. 6. 
“a faithful man who can find?”’? Zech. vill. 16. “‘ speak ye 
every man the truth to his neighbour.’ Eph. iv. 25: “putting 


Of the holy angels in heaven : 

Mae lamed Lowly reverent 

Towards either throne they bow, and to the ground 

With solemn adoration down they cast 

Their crowns. Paradise Lost, ILI. 349. 
Of the angels stationed to guard Paradise, at the appearance of Raphael - 

een oe To his state 

And to his message high in honour rise, 

For on some message high they guess’d him bound. V. 288. 
Of Adam in the presence of Raphael: 

RE 6 ee. Though not aw’d, 

Yet with submiss approach and rev’rence meek, 

As to superior nature bowing low, 

Thus said, Ibid. 358. 
Of the Messiah when leaving the Father to go against the rebel angels : 

...+-.«.+ He o’er his sceptre bowing, rose 

From the right hand of glory where he sat. VI. 746. 
Of Eve before the tree of knowledge: 

> stiayeae From the tree her step she turn’d ; 

But first low reverence done, as to the Pow’r 

That dwelt within. IX. 834. 
Thus also in his early poem of Arcades : 


————— The great mistress of yon princely shrine, 
Whom with low reverence I adore as mine. 36. 
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away lying, speak every man truth with his neighbour: for 
we are members one of another.” 

Opposed to this is, first, an improper concealment of the 
truth. I say improper, for it is not every concealment of the 
truth that is wrong, inasmuch as we are not on all occasions 
required to declare what we know; that concealment only is 
blameable, which proceeds from improper motives. 

Secondly, falsehood. Psal. y. 6. “thou shalt destroy them 
that speak leasing.’’ xii. 1. “‘ the faithful fail from the children 
of men.” Prov. xiii. 5. “‘a righteous man hateth lying; but 
a wicked man is loathsome, and cometh to shame.” xix. 5. 
‘‘he that speaketh lies shall not escape.” John vin. 44. ‘‘ when 
he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own: for he isa liar, and 
the father of it.” Rev. xxii. 15. ‘‘ without are dogs...... and 
whosoever loveth and maketh a lie.”’ Hence falsehood is not 
justifiable, even in the service of God. Job xii. 7. “will ye 
speak wickedly for God? and talk deceitfully for him?” 

Falsehood is commonly defined to be a violation of truth 
either in word or deed, with the purpose of deceiving.’ Since 
however not only the dissimulation or concealment of truth, 
but even direct untruth with the intention of deceiving, may in 
many instances be beneficial to our neighbour, it will be neces- 
sary to define falsehood somewhat more precisely ; for I see no 
reason why the same rule should not apply to this subject, 
which holds good with regard to homicide, and other cases 
hereafter to be mentioned, our judgement of which is formed 
not so much from the actions themselves, as from the inten- 
tion in which they originated. No rational person will deny 
that there are certain individuals whom we are fully justi- 
fied in deceiving. Who would scruple to dissemble with a 
child, with a madman, with a sick person, with one in a state 
of intoxication, with an enemy, with one who has himself a 
design of deceiving us, with a robber ? unless indeed we dis- 
pute the trite maxim, CUI NULLUM EST JUS, EI NULLA FIT IN- 
guRra.* Yet, according to the above definition, itis not allow- 
able to deceive either by word or deed in any of the cases 


3 Compare with the following pages Bp. Jeremy Taylor’s elaborate in- 
quiry concerning the lawfulness of lies, equivocations, and mental reser- 
vations in particular cases. Works, vol. xiii. 351. 

4This proverb is quoted by Milton in his Treatise on Logic ; ‘ Quibus 
aullum est jus, iis nulla fit injuria.’ Prose Works, Symmons’ ed. vi. 247. 
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stated. If Iam under no obligation to restore toa madman a 
sword, or any other deposit, committed to me while in a sound 
mind, why should I be required to render the truth to one 
from whom I never received it, who is not entitled to demand 
it, and who will in all probability make a bad use of it? If 
every answer given to every interrogator with the intent of 
deceiving is to be accounted a falsehood, it must be allowed that 
nothing was more common even among the prophets and 
holiest of men. 

Hence falsehood may perhaps be defined as follows: Fase. 
HOOD isincurred when ANY CNE, FROM A DISHONEST MOTIVE, 
EITHER PERVERTS THE TRUTH, OR UTTERS WHAT IS FALSE TO 
ONE TO WHOM IT IS HIS DUTY TO SPEAK THE TRUTH. Thus the 
devil, speaking in the serpent, was the first liar, Gen. ii. 4. So 
Cain subsequently, iv. 9. and Sarah xvii. 15. for when the 
angels were justly angry with her, she evaded a candid con- 
fession of her fault. So also Abraham, xii. 13. and chap. xx. 
for his fiction concerning Sarah, as he might have learned 
from his previous experience in Egypt, though intended only 
for the preservation of his own life, was of a nature to lead 
others into a dangerous error, and a desire of what was not 
their own, through ignorance of the fact. Thus too David in 
his flight from Saul, 1 Sam. xxi. 3. inasmuch as he ought not 
to have concealed from the priest his situation with respect to 
the king, or to have exposed his host to danger. Aunanias and 
Sapphira were guilty of the same crime, Acts vy. 

It follows from this definition, first, that parables, hyperboles, 
apologies and ironical modes of speech are not falsehoods, inas- 
much as their object is not deception, but instruction. In this 
respect it agrees with the common definition. 1 Kings xviii. 
27. ‘it came to pass that Elijah mocked them, and said, Cry 
aloud, for he is a God—.”’ xxii. 15. ‘* he answered him, Go 
and prosper, for Jehovah shall deliver it into the hand of the 
king.’ Secondly, that in the proper sense of the word deceit, 
no one can be deceived without being at the same time injured. 
When therefore, instead of injuring a person by a false state- 
meut, we either confer on him a positive benefit, or prevent 
him from inflicting or suffering injury, we are so far from 
being guilty of deceit towards him, however often the fiction 
may be repeated, that we ought rather to be considered as 
doing him a service against his will. Thirdly, it is universally 
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admitted that feints and stratagems in war, when unaccompanied 
by perjury or breach of faith, do not fall under the description 
of falsehood. Now this admission is evidently fatal to the 
vulgar definition ; inasmuch as it is scarcely possible to execute 
any of the artifices of war, without openly uttering the greatest 
untruths with the indisputable intention of deceiving ; by 
which, according to the definition, the sin of falsehood is in- 
curred. It is better therefore to say that stratagems, though 
coupled with falsehood, are lawful for the cause above assigned, 
namely, that where we are not under an obligation to speak 
the truth, there can be no reason why we should not, when 
occasion requires it, utter even what is false ; nor do I perceive 
why this should be more allowable in war than in peace, 
especially in cases where, by an honest and beneficial kind of 
falsehood, we may be enabled to avert injury or danger from 
ourselves or our neighbour. 

The denunciations against falsehood, therefore, which are 
cited from Scripture, are to be understood only of such viola- 
tions of truth as are derogatory to the glory of God, or 
injurious to ourselves or our neighbour. Of this class, besides 
what were quoted above, are the following texts: Lev. xix. 11. 
* ve shall not deal falsely, neither lie one to another.’ Peal. 
ci. 7. “ he that worketh deceit shall not tarry within my 
house ; he that telleth lies shall not tarry in my sight.”’ Prov. 
vi. 16, 17. “yea, seven are an abomination unto him ; a proud 
look, a lying tongue—.”’ Jer. ix. 5. “they will deceive every 
man his neighbour, and will not speak the truth.”’ In these 
and similar passages we are undoubtedly commanded to speak 
the truth ; but to whom ? not to an enemy, not to a madman, 
not to an oppressor, not to an assassin, but to our neighbour, to 
one with whom we are connected by the bonds of peace and 
social fellowship. If then it is toour neighbour only that we 
are commanded to speak the truth, it is evident that we are 
not forbidden to utter what is false, if requisite, to such as 
do not deserve that name. Should any one be of a contrary 
opinion, I would ask him, by which of the commandments 
falsehood is prohibited? He will answer, doubtless, by the 
ninth. Let him only repeat the words of that commandment, 
and he will be a convert to my opinion; for nothing is there 
prohibited but what is injurious to our neighbour ; it follows, 
therefore, that a falsehood productive of no evil to him, if 
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prohibited at all, is not prohibited by the commandment in 
question. ug’ 

Hence we are justified in acquitting all those holy men who, 
according to the common judgement of divines, must be con- 
victed of falsehood: Abraham for example, Gen. xxii. 5. when 
he told his young men, for the purpose of deceiving them and 
quieting their suspicions, that he would return with the lad : 
although he must at the same time have been persuaded in his 
own mind that his son would be offered up as a sacrifice and 
left on the mount; for had he expected otherwise, his faith 
would have been put to no severe trial. His wisdom there- 
fore taught him, that as his servants were in no way interested 
in knowing what was to happen, so it was expedient for him- 
self that it should be for a time concealed from them. So 
also Rebecca and Jacob, Gen. xxvii. when by subtlety and 
proper caution they opened a way to that birthnght which 
Esau had held cheap, a birthright already belonging to Jacoo 
by prophecy, as well as by right of purchase. It is objected, 
that in so doing he deceived his father.* Say rather that he 
interposed at the proper time to correct his father’s error, wha 
had been led by an unreasonable fondness to prefer Esau. 
So Joseph, Gen. xlii. 7, &c. who according to the commou 
definition must have been guilty of habitual falsehood, imas- 
much as he deviated from the truth in numberless instances, 
with the express purpose of deceiving his brethren ; not how- 
ever to their injury, but to their exceeding advantage. The 
Hebrew midwives, Exod. i. 19, &c. whose conduct received 
the approbation of God himself; for in deceiving Pharaoh, 
they were so far from doing him any injury, that they preserved 
him from the commission of a crime. Moses, Exod. ui. who 
by the express command of God asked permission for the 
Israelites to go three days’ journey into the wilderness under 
the pretext of sacrificing to the Lord ; his purpose being to 
impose on Pharaoh® by alleging a false reason for their de- 
parture, or at least by substituting a secondary for the prin- 
cipal motive. The whole Israelitish people, who, by divine 


® Patri imposuit. ‘Argumentum hoc toties inculcatum, quod multis 
in ore est, multis imposuit, tyranno parendum esse.’ Pro PopuloAnglicano 
Defensio, Prose Works Symmons’ ed. V. 87. 

® Ut Pharaoni verba daret. ‘ Deus et propheta populo verba dare 
erunt.’ Ibid. 75. 
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command likewise, borrowed from the Egyptians jewels of 
gold and silver and raiment, doubtless under a promise of re- 
storing them, though with the secret purpose of deception ; 
for by what obligation were they bound to keep faith with the 
enemies of God, the transgressors of the laws of hospitality, 
and the usurpers, for so longa period, of the property of 
those who now despoiled them? Rahab, whose magnanimous 
falsehood recorded Josh. ii. 4, 5. was no breach of duty, inas- 
much as she only deceived those whom God willed to be de- 
ceived, though her own countrymen and magistrates, and pre- 
served those whom God willed to be preserved ; rightly pre- 
ferring religious to civil obligations. Ehud, who deceived 
Eglon in two several instances, Judges iii. 19, 20. and that 
justifiably, considering that he was dealing with an enemy, 
and that he acted under the command of God himself.’ Jael, 
by whose enticements Sisera perished, Judges iv. 18, 19. al- 
though he was less her personal enemy than the enemy of God. 
Junius, indeed, considers this as a pious fraud, not as a false- 
hood ; which isa distinction without a difference.* Jonathan, 
who was prevailed upon to assign a fictitious reason for the 
absence of David, 1 Sam. xx. 6, 28. thinking it better to pre- 
serve the life of the innocent than to abet his father im an act of 
cruelty ; and considering that the duties of charity were better 
fulfilled by favouring the escape of a friend under wrongful 
accusation, though at the expense of veracity, than by disclos- 
ing the truth unnecessarily, in obedience to the commands of 
a parent, for the purpose of aiding in the commission of a 
crime. All these, with numberless other saints, by a more 
careful inquiry into the nature of truth are rescued, as it 
were, from the new limbus patrum’ to which the vulgar defi- 
nition had consigned them. 


- 7 ‘Hunc tamen dum, publice munerantur ut regem suum, interficiant per 

insidias ut hostem. Verum Ehudes, qui interfecit, Dei monitu id fecisse 
creditur.’ Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio, Symmons’ ed. V. 100. 

8 ‘ Dissimulavit enim, sed sine mendacio, et pia fraude intercepit Jahel 
hostem Domini, quam rem Spiritus Sanctus probat, infra utp. v. 4.’ Ju- 
njus in loc. 

9 This appears to be a favourite allusion with Milton. 

ore yee All these, upwhirl’d aloft, 
Fly o’er the backside of the world far off 
Into a Limbo large and broad, since cail’d 
The Paradise of Fools. Paradise Lost, II1. 493. 
‘ That mysterious iniquity, provoked and troubled at the first entrance 7 | 
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Under falsehood is included false witness; which is forbidden 
Exod. xx. 16. “thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbour.” xxiii. 1. “put not thine hand with the wicked 
to be an unrighteous witness.’ It is again prohibited Deut. 
xix. 16, &c. under a most severe penalty ; “if a false witness 
rise up against any man...... then shall ye do unto him as 
he had thought to have done unto his brother.” Prov. xix. 
5. “a false witness shall not be unpunished.” xxv. 18. “a 
man that beareth false witness against his neighbour isa maul, 
and a sword, and a sharp arrow.” 

The other virtue included in a regard to the good name of 
our neighbour, whether present or absent, is CANDOUR; 
whereby we cheerfully acknowledge the gifts of God in our 
neighbour, and interpret all his words and actions in a favour- 
able sense. Matt. vii. 1. “judge not, that ye be not judged.” 

Candour, however, is usually spoken of under the general 
name of charity or love. 1 Cor. xii. 5, 6. “‘ charity thinketh 
MOOV lege? rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all things, be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things.” Prov. x. 12. “‘love 
covereth all sins.’”’ xvii. 9. ‘‘ he that covereth a transgression 
seeketh love.’ The same virtue appears also to be described 
under the name of equity or moderation. Philipp. iv. 5. 
“let your moderation be known unto all men; the Lord is at 
hand.” Eccles. x. 4. “yielding pacifieth great offences.” 

Opposed to this is, first, evil surmising. 1 Sam.i. 14. 
“how long wilt thou be drunken?” xxi. 8. “that all of you 
have conspired against me—.” 2 Sam. x. 3. “hath not David 
sent his servants unto thee to search the city—?” Acts xxviii. 
4. “when the barbarians saw the venomous beast hang on his 
hand—.” | Tim. vi. 4. “whereof cometh envy, strife, railings, 
evil surmisings—.”’ 

Secondly, a prying into the faults of others, and a pre- 
cipitancy in passing judgment upon them, Matt. vii. 3. “why 
beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye ?”” 

Thirdly, tale-bearing. Exod. xxiii. 1. thou shalt not raise 


reformation, sought out new Limboes and new Hells wherein they might 
include our books also among the number of their damned.’ Areopagitica, 
Prose Works, II. 62. To which may be added Apology for Smectymnuus, 
III. 159. ‘Te Deum has a smatch in it of limbus patrum; as if Christ 
had not “ opened the kingdom of heaven,” before he had ‘ overcome the 
sharpness of death.’ 
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~ a false report.”’ 1 Sam. xxiv. 9. ‘‘ wherefore hearest thou men’s 
words, saying, Behold David seeketh thy hurt ?? Prov. xviii. 8. 
“the words of a tale-bearer are as wounds.”’ See also xxvi. 22. 
xx. 19. “he that goeth about as a tale-bearer revealeth secrets.”’ 
xxvi. 20. “‘ where there is no tale-bearer, strife ceaseth.” Rom. 
i. 29, 30. “ whisperers, backbiters.” 1 Tim. v. 13. “ tattlers 
also and busybodies, speaking things which they ought not.”’ 

Fourthly, calumny, which consists in a malicious construc- 
tion of the motives of others. 1 Sam. xxi. 9. “I saw the 
son of Jesse,’ &c. Psal. cxix. 69. “ the proud have forged a 
lie against me.”’ Matt. xxvi. 61. “this fellow said, I am able 
to destroy the temple of God.” Luke x1. 53, 54. ‘ laying wait 
for him, and seeking to catch something out of his mouth 
that they might accuse him.” xix. 8. “if I have taken any- 
thing from any man by false accusation.” Acts ii. 13—15. 
‘these men are full of new wine.”’ 

Fifthly, evil speaking and slandering. Lev. xix. 16. “thou 
shalt not go up and down as a tale-bearer among thy people.” 
Job v. 21. ‘‘ thou shalt be hid from the scourge of the tongue.” 
Psal. xxxiv. 13. “keep thy tongue from evil.” li. 2. “thy 
tongue deviseth mischiefs.’’ lix. 8. “* behold they belch out 
with their mouth.” lxiv. 3, &c. “who whet their tongue like 
a sword—.”’ cix. 2. “the mouth of the wicked and the mouth 
of the deceitful are opened against me.” cxx. 2. ‘deliver my 
soul, O Jehovah, from lying lips, and from a deceitful 
tongue.”’ cxl. 3. “they have sharpened their tongues like a 
serpent.’ Prov. x. 18. “he that uttereth a slander is a fool.” 
Eccles. x. 20. “curse not the king, no not in thy thought, 
and curse not the rich in thy bed-chamber; for a bird of the 
air shall carry the voice.” Jer. ix. 3, &c. “ they bend their 
tongues like their bow for lies.” Matt. x1. 34. ‘‘ how can ye, 
being evil, speak good things?’ Col. ii. 8. “but now ye, 
put off all these. ... blasphemy.” 

Sixthly, contumely and personal abuse. Matt. v. 22. 
«‘ whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be in danger 
of the council ; but whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be 
in danger of hell fire.” 

Seventhly, litigiousness. Prov. xxv. 8—10. “go not forth 
hastily tostrive—.” Matt. v. 40. “if any man will sue thee 
at the law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak 
also.” 1Cor. vi. 7. “there is utterly a fault among you, be- 
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cause ye go to law one with another; why do ye not rather 
take wrong? why do ve not rather suffer yourselves to be 
defrauded ?”’ | 

Opposed to candour, on the other side, are, first, flattery, 
Job xxxii. 21, 22. “let me not, I pray you, accept any man’s 
person, neither let me give flattering titles unto man.” Psal. 
xii. 3. “ Jehovah shall cut off all flattering lips.” Prov. xxvi. 
28. “a flattering mouth worketh ruin.” xxvi. 6. “the kisses 
of an enemy are deceitful.”’ vy. 14. ‘‘ he that blesseth his friend 
with a loud voice,” &c. xxix. 5. “a man that flattereth his 
neighbour,” &c. 1 Thess. i. 5. “neither at any time used 
we flattering words.”’ » 

Secondly, unmerited praise or blame. Prov. ii. 31. “ envy 
thou not the oppressor.” xvi. 15. “he that justifieth the 
wicked, and he that condemneth the just, even they both are 
abomination to Jehovah.”’ xxiii. 17. ‘let not thine heart envy 
sinners.” xxiv. 24. “he that saith unto the wicked, Thou art 
righteous, him shall the people curse.”’ Isai. v. 20. ‘woe unto 
them that call evil good—.” xxxii. 5, 8. ‘‘ the vile person 
shall be no more called liberal—.”’ 

Allied to candour are simplicity, faithfulness, gravity, taci- 
turnity, courteousness, urbanity, freedom of speech, and the 
spirit of admonition. 

SIMPLICITY consists in an ingenuous and open dealing with 
our neighbour. Psal. cxvi. 6. “Jehovah preserveth the 
simple.” Matt. x. 16. “be ye harmless as doves.”’ xix. 14. 
‘suffer little children....for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” Mark x. 16. “whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not enter therein.” 
1 Cor. xiv. 20. “‘ be not children in understanding ; howbeit, 
m malice be ye children.” 2 Cor. i. 12. ‘that in simplicity 
and godly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace 
of God, we have had our conversation in the world.” xi. 3. 
“I fear, lest by any means.... your minds should be cor- 
rupted from the simplicity that is in Christ.” 

Opposed to this are, first, duplicity. Psal. y. 6. “ Jehovah 
will abhor the deceitful man.’ xii. 3. “with a double heart 
do they speak.” xxviii. 3, &e. ‘which speak peace to their 
neighbours, but mischief is in their heart.” exx. 2. “ deliver 
my soul from lying lips, and from a deceitful tongue.” Prov. 
lil. 29. ‘‘ devise not evil against thy neighbour.” xvii. 20. “he 
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that hath a perverse tongue falleth into mischief.” xvi. 24, &c. 
“he that hateth, dissembleth with his lips.” v. 28. “a lying 
tongue hateth those that are afflicted by it.” Matt. 1. 8. “go 
and search diligently for the young child—.” 

Secondly, credulity. Prov. xiv. 15. “the simple believeth 
every word.” 

FAITHFULNESS is shown in the performance of promises, 
and the safe custody of secrets. Psal. xv. 4. ‘‘he that 
sweareth to his own hurt, and changeth not.”’ Prov. xi. 13. 
“he that is of a faithful spirit concealeth the matter.” xx. 
19. ‘‘he that goeth about as a tale-bearer revealeth secrets, 
therefore meddle not with him—.” xxv. 9. “discover not a 
secret to another.” 

It has been made matter of inquiry,’ whether it be lawful 
to revoke a promise once made, or to recal a benefit once con- 
ferred. This would seem to be allowable, where the person 
on whom the promise or benefit was bestowed proves himself 
unworthy of our kindness. Thus the lord in the parable 
exacted the debt from his servant, in punishment for his 
cruelty towards his fellow-servant, although he had before for- 
given it him; Matt. xvii. 27, 32, 34. 

Opposed to this are, first, precipitancy in making a promise, 
without due consideration of circumstances. Matt. xxvi. 35. 
‘though I should die with thee, yet will I not deny thee.” 

Secondly, talkativeness. Prov. x1. 13. “a tale-bearer re- 
vealeth secrets.” 

Thirdly, treachery ; of which Judas Iscariot is a signal in- 
stance. 

GRAVITY consists in an habitual self-government of speech 
and action, with a dignity of look and manner, befitting a 
man of holiness and probity. Prov. xvi. 24. ‘‘ wisdom is 
before him that hath understanding.” Eccles. vii. 1. “a 
man’s wisdom maketh his face to shine—.” 

1 See Seneca De Beneficiis, Lib. iv. c. 34, 35. Thomas Aquinas, 22, 
Sec. 110. Art. 35. , 

2 Richardson says that Milton ‘had a gravity in his temper, not me- 
lancholy, or not till the latter part of his life, not sour, morose, or ill- 
natured ; but a certain severity of mind, a mind not condescending to 
little things.’ Remarks, p. xv. ‘In his whole deportment,’ says Sym- 
mons, ‘+here was visible a certain dignity of mind, and a something of 
conscious superiority, which could not at all times be suppressed or wholly 
withdrawn from observation. His temper was grave, without any taint 
of melanchcly.’ Vol. VII. p. 512. 
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Opposed to this is levity. Prov. xvi. 22. “the instruction 
of fools is folly.” xvii. 24. “the eyes of a fool are in the ends 
of the earth.” Eccles. x. 2. ‘‘a wise man’s heart is at his 
right hand, but a fool's heart at his left.” 

T'ACITURNITY preserves a due moderation in our speech. 
Prov. x. 19. “he that refraineth his lips is wise.”’ xiii. 3. “he 
that openeth wide his lips, shall have destruction.” xvii. 
28. “even a fool when he holdeth his peace is counted wise ; 
and he that shutteth his lips is esteemed a man of under- 
standing.” e 

Opposed to this are, first, loquacity.* Prov. x. 14. “ the 
mouth of the foolish is near destruction.” vy. 19. “in the mul- 
titude of words there wanteth not sin.” xvii. 7. ‘a fool’s 
lips are the snare of his soul.”” xxix. 20. “‘seest thou a man 
that 1s hasty in his words? there is more hope of a fool 
than of him.” James ui. §. “the tongue can no man 
tame.” : 

Secondly, foolish talking. Matt. xii. 36. ‘every idle word 
that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof in the 
day of judgement.” Eph. y. 4. “ foolish talking.” 

Thirdly, excess of taciturnity. 2 Kings vii. 9. “ this day is 
a day of good tidings, and we hold our peace.” 

CoURTEOUSNESS consists in affability and readiness of 
access.* 1 Pet. il. 8. “be ye pitiful, courteous.” 

IEEE PER eos 
Nuameral @arPeew gir ato. 
eae swe 6 gis a te OM 
That Gentiles in their parables condemn, 
To their abyss and horrid pains confin’d. 
Samson Agonistes, 490. 

* Compare on this head, and with the three next paragraphs, the fol. 
lowing passages from Symmons. ‘Of this great man the manners are 
universally allowed to have been affable and graceful, the conversation 
cheerful, instructive, and engaging. His youngest daughter... . affirmed 
that he was delightful company; the life of the conversation, not 
only on account of his flow of subject, but of his unaffected cheerfulness 
and civility.” Isaac Vossius describes him as ‘comem, affabilem, mul- 
tisque aliis preditum virtutibus.’” Burmann, Syll. III. 618. So also N. 
Heinsius ; ‘Virum esse miti comique ingenio aiunt, quique aliam non 
habuisse se causam profitetur Scribonium acerbe insectandi, quam quod 
ille et viros e maximis celeberrimisque multos nihil benignius exceperit, 
et quod in universam Anglorum gentem conviciis atrocissimis injuriue 


valde fuerit.’, Burmann. Syll. III. 276. Salmasius is here alluded te 
under the name of Scribonius. 
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Opposed to this are, first, churlishness. 1] Sam. xxv. 17, 
“he is such a sua of Belial, that a man cannot speak to him.”’ 

Secondly, frowardness. Prov. iv. 24. ‘put away from thee 
a froward mouth.” xiv. 3. ‘‘in the mouth of the foolish isa 
rod of pride.” xvi. 26. “he that laboureth, laboureth for 
himself ; for his mouth craveth it of him.”’ xviii. 6. ‘a fool’s” 
lips enter into contention, and his mouth calleth for strokes.” 
xxvil. 22. ‘though thou shouldest bray a fool in a mortar 
among wheat with a pestle, yet will not his foolishness depart 
from him.” 

Thirdly, false or constrained courtesy; as that of Absa- 
lom, 2 Sam. xv. 3, 4. Psal. xu. 3. “ Jehovah shall cut off all 
flattering lips.” 

Ursanity comprehends not only the innocent refinements 
and elegances of conversation, but acuteness and appro- . 
priateness of observation or reply. Prov. xxiv. 26. “every 
man shall kiss his lips that giveth a right answer.” xxv. 
.1. “a word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pic- 
tures of silver.”” 1 Kings xviii. 27. ‘‘ Elijah mocked them—.”’ 
Col. iv. 6. “let your speech be always with grace seasoned 
with salt, that ye may know how ye ought to answer every 
man.” 

Opposed to this are obscenity and double meanings. Eph. 
iv. 6. “let no corrupt communication proceed out of your 
mouth.” v4. “neither filthiness, nor foolish talking, nor. 
jesting,’ which are not convenient.” Col. i. 8. ‘‘but now 
ye also put off all these; anger.... filthy communication out 
of your mouth.’ Obscenity, properly speaking, consists | 
neither in word nor in action, but in the filthiness of his 
mind, who out of derision or wantonness perverts them from 
their proper import. Hence those expressions in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, for which the Jewish commentators substitute 
others in the margin which they esteem more decent, are not 
to be considered as obscene, but are to be attributed to the 


5 surpamedia. ‘Nomen medium, proprie significat concinnam muta- 
tionem, et intra virtutes morales ab Aristotele numeratur, urbanitas. Sed 
in Novo Testamento in malam partem usurpatur pro scurrilitate. Eam 
vocem pro scurrilitate apostolus posuit, quod plerumque qui urbanitatem 
affectant, a medio virtutis aberrantes, ad scurrilitatem declinent. Qua in 
significatione etiam Pindarus poeta Gracam vocem usurpasse legitur. 
Itaque recte noster interpres scurr:litatem vertit.’ Estius in loc. See 
Leigh’s Critica Sacra, Schleusner, Wetstein, Elsner, and Macknight, 
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vehemence or indignation of the speaker.® Neither are the 
words of Deut. xxii. 17. to be regarded as indecent; “‘they 
shall spread the cloth before the elders of the city.” 
FREEDOM OF SPEECH consists in speaking the truth with 
boldness. Exod. xi. 8. ‘‘all these thy servants shall come 
down unto me.”’ Job. xii. 3. ‘I have understanding as well 
as you; I am not inferior to you; yea, who knoweth not such 
things as these?”’ 1 Sam. xiii. 13. “Samuel said unto Saul, 
Thou hast done foolishly : thou hast not kept the command- 
ment of Jehovah.’ Psal. exix. 42. “so shall I have where- 
with to answer him that reproacheth me.” Prov. xxvi. 5. 
“answer a fool according to his folly.” This virtue is 
exemplified in Elijah and Elisha, 2 Kings vi. 32. and in many 
others; in Hanani, 2 Chron. xvi. 7. in Zechariah, xxiv. 2U. 
Isai. i. 10, 23. “hear the word of Jehovah....thy princes 
are rebellious, and companions of thieves.” Jer. xu. 18. 
‘say unto the king and to the queen, Humble yourselves, sit 
down.” Ezek. xxi. 25. “and thou, profane wicked prince of 
Israel—.”” Micah vii. 4. ‘‘the best of them is a bmiar.” 
Matt. iii. 7. ‘*O generation of vipers.” John xiv. 4. “it is 
not lawful for thee to have her.” Luke xiii. 32. “tell that fox.” 


6 ‘The Spirit of God, who is purity itself, when he would reprove any 
fault severely, or but relate things done or said with indignation by 
others, abstains not from some words not civil at other times to be 
spoken, &c. &c.. .. whereas God, whe is the author both of purity and 
eloquence, chose this phrase as fittest in that vehement character wherein 
he spake, otherwise that plain word might have easily been forborn ; 
which the masoreths and rabbinical scholiasts not well attending, have 
often used to blur the margent with Keri instead of Ketiv, and gave us 
this insulse rule out of their Talmud, ‘that all words which in the law 
are written obscenely, must be changed to more civil words ;’”’ fools, wha 
would teach men to read more decently than God thought good to write. 
Apology for Smectymnuus. Prose Works, II]. 131. ‘ Ask a Talmudist 
what ails the modesty of his marginal Keri, that Moses and all the pro- 
phets cannot persuade him to pronounce the textual Ketiv.’ Areopagitica, 
Ibid. II. 69. ‘Tu fortasse, ut sunt fere hypocrite, verbis tetrici, rebus 
obscceni, ne ipsum quidem Mosen ista noxa immunem abs te dimiseris ; 
cum alibi sepius, tum etiam ubi Phinez hasta qua parte mulierem trans- 
fixerit, si qua fides Hebrais, aperte narrat....Non te Salomonis Euphe- 
mismi censorem, non prophetarum scripta tuam turpiculi immo nonnun- 
quam plane obscceni censuram effugerint, quoties Masorethis et Rabbinis, 
pro eo quod diserte scriptum est, suum libet Keri adscribere. Ad me 
quod attinet, fateor malle me cum sacris scriptoribus etvOuppnyova, quem 
cum futilibus Rabbinis edayjpova esse,’ Auctoris pro se Defensio, Prose 
Works, Symmons’ ed. V. 299. ' 
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Jolin vii. 7. “me it hateth, because I testify of it that the 
works thereof are evil.”” xviii. 37. ‘‘to this cud was I born, 
and for this cause came I into the world, that I should bear 
witness to the truth.” Acts xiii. 10. ‘‘O full of all subtilty,”’ 
&c. xix. 8, 9. ‘ he went into the synagogue, and spake boldly 
for the space of three months, disputing,’ &c. xxi. 3. 
“thou whited wall.’’ Eph. vi. 20. ‘‘that therein I may speak 
boldly, as I ought to speak.” Tit.i. 12. ‘the Cretians are 
alway liars.” 

Opposed to this is timidity in speaking the truth. 1 Sam. 
iii. 15. ‘* Samuel feared to show Eli the vision.” 

The spirit of admonition is that by which we freely warn 
sinners of their danger, without respect of persons. Gen. 
xxxvii. 2. ‘Joseph brought unto his father their evil report.” 
Levit. v. 1. “if a soul sin....if he do not utter it, then he 
shall bear iniquity.” xix. 17. ‘‘thou shalt not hate thy 
brother in thine heart; thou shalt in anywise rebuke thy 
neighbour, and not suffer sin upon him.” Psal. exli. 5. ‘let 
the righteous smite me,‘it shall be a kindness.’”’ Prov. vi. 
23. “reproofs of instruction are the way of life.” x. 17. “he 
that refuseth reproof erreth.” xii. 1. “he that hateth reproof 
is brutish.” xii. 18. “he that regardeth reproof shall be 
honoured.” xy. 5. “he that regardeth reproof is prudent.” 
v. 10. “he that hateth reproof shall die.” v. 32. “he that 
refuseth instruction despiseth his own soul.” xvii. 10. ‘‘a re- 
proof entereth more into a wise man, than an hundred stripes 
into a fool.” xxiv. 25. “‘to them that rebuke him shall be 
delight.” xxv. 12 “as an ear-ring of gold, and an orna- 
ment of fine gold, so is a wise reprover upon an obedient ear.” 
xxvii. 6. “faithful are the wounds of a friend.” xxvii. 23. 
‘he that rebuketh a man afterward shall find more favour—.”’ 
xxix. 1. “he that being often reproved hardeneth his neck—.” 
Eccles. vii. 5. “it is better to hear the rebuke of the wise 
than—.”’ Matt. xvi. 23. “get thee behind me, Satan.”’ John iii. 
19. “men loved darkness rather than light.”’ 1 Cor.1. 11. ‘it 
hath been declared unto me of you, my brethren, by them 
which are of the house of Chloe,” &c. 2 Cor. vu. 8. ‘though 
I made you sorry with a letter, I do not repent,’ &c. Heb. 
iii. 13. “ exhort one another daily, while it is called to-day.” 
James v. 19, 20. “if any of you do err from the truth, and 
one convert him—.’’ Admonition however is not to be thrown 
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away on the scornful and obstinate. Psal. viii. 4, 5. “ they 
are like the deaf adder which stoppeth her ear, which will not 
hearken to the voice of charmers.’’ Prov. ix. 7, 8. “he that 
reproveth a scorner getteth to himself shame.... reprove not 
a scorner.”? xiii. 1. ‘a scorner heareth not rebuke.” xxvi. 4. 
‘answer not a fool according to his folly.” xxix. 9. “if a 
wise man contendeth with a foolish man, whether he rage or 
laugh, there is no rest.”” 2 Chron. xxv. 16. “ then the pro- 
phet forbare—.” 


CHAP. XIV.—THE sEcoND CLASS OF SPECIAL DUTIES TO- 
WARDS OUR NEIGHBOUR CONTINUED. 


Tue virtues by which we promote the WORLDLY INTERESTS 
OF OUR NEIGHBOUR, are integrity and beneficence. 

INTEGRITY consists in refraining from the property of 
others, which is also called abstinence; and in honesty and 
uprightness as regards our dealings with our neighbour, 
which is called commutative justice. Psal. xv. 2. ‘‘he that 
walketh uprightly, and worketh righteousness.” 

ABSTINENCE is exemplified in Moses, Numb. xvi. 15. “I 
have not taken one ass from them, neither have I hurt one of 
them ;” and in Samuel, 1 Sam. xii. 3. “whose ox have I 
taken ?”’ On this subject laws are given Deut. xxiii. 24, 25. 
“when thou comest into thy neighbour’s vineyard,” &c. 

The opposites to this are, first, theft. Exod. xx. 15. “thou 
shalt not steal.’”’ See also Levit. xix.11. Prov. xxix. 24. ““whoso 
is partner with a thief hateth his own soul.” xxu. 28. “re- 
move not the ancient land-mark.” See also xxui. 10. This 
was the crime of Judas Iscariot, John xii. 6. Eph. iv. 28. 
“let him that stole steal no more, but rather let him labour.”’ 
Laws against theft are given Exod. xxii. Prov. vi. 30. ‘men 
do not despise a thief, if he steal to satisfy his soul when he 
is hungry.” xxviil. 24. “‘ whoso robbeth his father or mother,” 
&c. Zech. v. 3. “every one that stealeth shall be cut off—.” 

Secondly, fraud. Levit. xix. 11. ‘* ye shall not deal falsely 
one to another.” Under the law, fraud could not be expiated 
unless restitution were previously made. Levit. vi. 5, &c. 
“he shall even restore it in the principal....and he shall 
bring his trespass offering unto Jehovah.” Proy. xxi. 6. “ the 
getting of treasures by a lying tongue is a vanity—.” 1 Thess. 
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iv. 6. “that no man go beyond or defraud his brother in any 
matter.” 

Thirdly, oppression and robbery. Job. v. 15. “he saveth 
the poor from the hand of the mighty.” xx. 18. 19. “because 
he hath oppressed and hath forsaken the poor—.” Prov. xiv. 
31. “he that oppresseth the poor reproacheth his neighbour.” 
xxul. 22, 23. “rob not the poor,’ &c. xxx. 14. “there is a 
generation whose teeth are as swords.”’ Eccles. v. 8. “if thou 
seest the oppression of the poor,” &c. vii. 7. “ surely oppres- 
sion maketh a wise man mad.” Isai. iii. 14. “the spoil of 
the poor is in your houses.”’ v. 7, 8. “ woe unto them that 
join house to house,” &c. Jer. ii. 34. “in thy skirts is 
found the blood of the souls of the poor innocents.” xxii. 13, 
&c. “woe unto him that buildeth his house by unrighteous- 
ness—.’’ Neh. v. 8. ‘ we after our ability have redeemed our 
brethren—.”’ Amos iv. 1. “hear this word, ye kine of Bashan, 
which oppress the poor—.”’ vy. 11. “ forasmuch therefore 
as your trading is upon the poor—.” viii. 4, 5, &c. “hear 
this, O ye that swallow up the needy, even to make the poor 
of the land to fail—.’? Micah ii. 1, 2. “they covet fields, 
and take them by violence.” iii. 2, 3. “who pluck the skin 
off from them—.”’ 

Fourthly, injury. Exod. xxi. 33. “if an ox or an ass fall 
theren—.” vy. 35, 36. “if one man’s ox hurt another’s.... 
orif it be known that the ox hath used to push in times past,” 
&c. xxii. 5, 6. “if'a man shall cause a field or vineyard to 
be eaten,” &c. 

_‘Fifthly, man-stealing. Exod. xxi. 16. “he that stealeth a 
man, or selleth him, or if he be found in his hand, he shall 
surely be put to death.” Deut. xxiv. 7. “if a man be found 
stealing any of lis brethren,” &c. 1 Tim. i. 10. “ men- 
stealers.”’ 

Under comMUraTIVE sUsTIcE are included all transactions 
of purchase and sale, of letting and hire, of lending and bor- 
rowing, of keeping and restoring deposits. 

Transactions of sale and purchase. Levit. xix. 36. “ just 
balances, just weights—.” xxv. 14. “if thou sell ought unto 
thy neighbour, or buyest ought of thy neighbour's hand, ye 
shall not oppress one another.” Prov. xvi. 11. “a just weight 
and balance are Jehovah’s; all the weights of the bag are 
h's work.” 

VOL. Vv. K 
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To justice in matters of sale and purchase, are opposed 
various frauds. Prov. xi. 26. ‘‘ he that withholdeth corn, the 
people shall curse him.”’ Ezek. xxvii. 19. “by the multitude 
of thy merchandise they have filled the midst of thee with 
violence—.” So also when counterfeit or adulterated goods 
are sold for genuine. Amos vill. 6. “that we may sell the 
refuse of the wheat.’ Or when false weights and measures 
are employed. Levit. xix. 35. “ye shall do no unrighteousness 
in judgment, in meteyard, in weight, or in measure.” Deut. 
xxv. 13—15. “thou shalt not have in thy bag divers weights, 
a great and a small—.”’ Prov. xi. 1. ‘a false balance is abo- 
mination to Jehovah.” xx. 10. “‘divers weights and divers 
measures, both of them are alike abomination to Jehovah.’’ 
See also v. 23. Hos. xii. 7. “‘ he is a merchant, the balances 
of deceit are in his hand.’’ Amos vii. 5. ‘making the ephah 
small.” Micah vi. 11]. “shall I count them pure with the 
wicked balances?’’ Or when the buyer, on his part, uses dis- 
honest artifices in the conclusion of a bargain. Prov. xx. 14. 
“it is naught, it is naught, saith the buyer.” 

Transactions of letting or hire. Levit. xix. 13. “the wages 
of him that is hired shall not abide with thee all night until 
the morning.” Exod. xxii. 15. ‘if it be an hired thing, it 
came for his hire.’’ Deut. xxiv. 14, 15. “thou shalt not 
oppress an hired servant that is poor and needy, whether he 
be of thy brethren, or of thy strangers that are in the land 
within thy gates.” Mal. iii. 5. “against those that oppress 
the hireling in his wages.” James y. 4. “behold, the hire of 
the labourers who have reaped down your fields, which is of 
you kept back by fraud, crieth.”’ 

Lending and borrowing. Deut. xv. 7, &c. “if there be among 
you a poor man of one of thy brethren .... thou shalt surely 
lend him sufficient for his need in that which he wanteth.” 
Psal. xxxvil. 26. “he is ever merciful, and lendeth.” xii. 5. 
“a good man sheweth favour, and lendeth.” Matt. v. 42. 
‘* from him that would borrow of thee turn thou not away.” 
Luke vi. 35. “lend, hoping for nothing again.’ Prov. xix. 
17. “he that hath pity upon the poor, lendeth to Jehovah.” 
The case of loans to such as are not poor is different. Exod. 
xxil. 14. “if a man borrow ought of his neighbour, and it be 
hurt, or die,” &c. Psal. xxxvii. 21. “the wicked borroweth 
and payeth not again.” 
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In loans, justice is violated by the exaction of immoderate 
- interest ; under which denomination all interest is included, 
which is taken from the poor. Exod. xxii. 25. “if thou lend 
money to any of my people that is poor by thee, thou shalt 
not be to him as an usurer.”’ Levit. xxv. 35, 36. “if thy 
brother be waxen poor, and fallen in decay with thee, then 
thou shalt relieve him ;_ yea, though he be a stranger or a 
sojourner, that he may live with thee: take thou no usury of 
him, or increase; but fear thy God, that thy brother may live 
with thee.”” This is the meaning of the command in Deut. 
xxii. 19. “thou shalt not lend upon usury to thy brother, 
usury of money, usury of victuals, usury of anything that is 
lent upon usury.’’ 

As however much difference of opinion exists with regard 
to usury, and as the discussion belongs properly to this place, 
we will consider briefly what is to be determined on the sub- 
ject. It is the opinion of most, that usury is not in all cases 
unlawful, but that its legality or illegality is determined by the 
purpose for which it is exacted, the rate of interest, and the 
party by whom itis paid; that with regard to the party, it may 
be lawfully received from any one possessed of sufficient pro- 
perty for payment ; that the rate of interest should be such as 
is consistent with equity at least, if not with charity ; and that 
in exacting it we should have a view not to our own interests 
exclusively, but also to those of our neighbour. Where these 
conditions are observed, they maintain that usury is perfectly 
allowable; nor is it without reason that these limitations 
are added, since without these there is scarcely any species 
of compact or commercial intercourse which can be considered 
as lawful. That usury is in itself equally justifiable with any 
other kind of civil contract, is evident fom the following con- 
siderations ;? first, that if it were in itself reprehensible, God 
would not have permitted the Israelites to lend upon usury to 
strangers, Deut. xxiii. 20. especially as he elsewhere commands 
them to do no hurt to the stranger, but on the contrary to 
assist him with every kind of good office, especially in case of 
poverty. Secondly, if it be lawful to receive profit for the use 


7 «Usury, so much as is permitted by the magistrate, and demanded 
with common equity, is neither against the word of God, nor the rule of 
charity; as hath been often discussed by men of eminent learning and 
judgment.’ Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, Prose Works, III. 245. 


Rt, 
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of cattle, lands, houses, and the like, why not of money also? 
which, when borrowed, as it often is, not from necessity, but 
for purposes of gain, 1s apt to be more profitable to the bor- 
rower than to the lender. It is true that God prohibited the 
Israelites from lending upon usury on the produce of their 
land; but this was for a reason purely ceremonial, in like 
manner as he forbad them to sell their land in perpetuity. 
Levit. xxv. 23. Under the gospel, therefore, that usury only 
*s to be condemned which is taken from the poor, or of which 
the sole object is gain, and which is exacted without a regard 
to charity and justice ; even as any other species of lucrative 
commerce carried on in the same spirit would be equally re-, 
prehensible, and equaily entitled to the Hebrew name 1%, 


signifying a dite. This therefore is the usury prohibited Exod. 
xxii. 25. “if thou lend money to any of my people that is 
poor by thee, thou shalt not be to him as an usurer.”’ Jeyit. 
xxv. 35—37. as above. These are the earliest passages in 
which the subject occurs; they ought therefore to be consid- 
ered as illustrating by anticipation those which come after, 
and the exception contained in them as applying equally to 
all other‘occasions on which usury is mentioned: Deut. xxiii. 
19. as above. Psal. xv. 5. ‘he that putteth not out his 
money to usury.... shall never be moved.” Prov. xxvill. 8. 
‘he that by usury and unjust gain increaseth his substance, he 
shall gather it for him that will pity the poor.” Ezek. xvill. 
8. he that hath not given forth upon usury, neither hath taken 
any increase, that hath withdrawn his hand from iniquity—.” 

Justice as regards the safe custody of property, is concerned 
in the demand or restitution of pledges, and of deposits in 
trust ;? on which subject see Exod. xxii. 7. ‘if a man shall de- 
liver unto his neighbour money or stuff to keep,” &e. See 
also v. 10, 11. Ezek. xviii. 7. “hath not oppressed any, but 


8 The biographers of Milton relate, that he himself suffered no inconsi- 
derable injury from the want of good faith in these to whom he had 
entrusted a large part of his fortune. ‘He sustained such losses as might 
well have broke any person less frugal and temperate than himself : no less 
than 20002. which he put for security and improvement into the excise office, 
but neglecting to recal it in time, could never after get it out, with all the 
power and interest he had in the great ones of those times ; besides another 
great sum, by mismanagement and for vant of good advice.’ Life of 
Milton by Edward Philips. No. II. Appendix to Godwin’s Lives of Edward 
and John Philips, p. 382. 
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hath restored to the debtor his pledge.”’? Under what limita- 
tions a pledge may be received from a poor man, is seen Exod. 
xxi. 26. “if thou at all take thy neighbour’s raiment to 
pledge,” &c. Deut. xxiv. 6. ‘no man shall take the upper or 
nether millstone to pledge.’”’ The same chapter enjoins a 
regard to humanity in the taking of pledges, v. 10. “thou 
shalt not go into his house to fetch his pledge.” 

Thus far of commutative justice. Under the same head may 
be classed MODERATION, which consists in voluntarily conceding 
some portion of an acknowledged right, or in abandoning it 
altogether. Gen. xiii. 9. “if thou wilt take the left hand, 
then I will go the right ; or if thou depart to the right hand, 
then I will go to the left.” 

BENEFICENCE consists in rendering willing assistance to our 
neighbour out of our own abundance ; particularly to the poor 
within our reach. Levit. xix. 9. ‘‘when ye reap the harvest of 
your land, thou shalt not wholly reap the corners of thy field, 
neither shalt thou gather the gleanings of thy harvest.” xxv. 
35. “if thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen in decay with 
thee, then thou shalt relieve him ; yea, though he bea stranger 
or sojourner ; that he may live with thee.” Prov. iii. 27, 28. 
“withhold not good from them to whom it is due, when it is 
in the power of thine hand to do it; say not unto thy neigh- 
bour, Go, and come again, and to-morrow I will give, when thou 
hast it by thee.”’ Luke vi. 30. “ give to every one that asketh 
of thee.” v. 38. “give, and it shall be given unto you.” Gal. 
vi. 10. “as we have therefore opportunity, let us do good 
unto all men, especially unto them that are of the household 
of faith.” 1 Thess. v. 15. “ever follow that which is good, 
both among yourselves and to all men.” Heb. xiii. 16. “to do 
good and to communicate forget not: for with such sacrifices 
God is well pleased.”” Concerning the proper mode of receiv- 
ing benefits, see above on MAGNANIMITY. 

Beneficence, as shown in public distributions of any kind, is 
called LIBERALITY. Psal. cxii. 5. “a good man sheweth fa- 
vour, and lendeth’’ (gratiose largitur, Tremell.) Prov. xi. 24. 
25. ‘there is that scattereth, and yet increaseth—.” xxi. 26. 
“the rightecus giveth and spareth not.” Eccles. xi. 1. “cast 
thy bread on the waters.” 

Opposed to liberality are, first, niggardliness, which gives 
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nothing, or sparingly, or with a grudging mind. Prov. XXiil. 
4.—8. “eat thou not the bread of him that hath an evil eye, 
neither desire thou his dainty meats.” 

Secondly, prodigality. Prov. xxi. 20. “there is treasure tr 
be desired, and oil in the dwelling of the wise, but a foolish 
man spendeth it up.” 

Beneficence, whether private or public, when exercised on 
an extraordinary scale, is called MAGNIFICENCE. This is exem- 
plified in David, 1 Chron. xxix. 2. “‘I have prepared with all 
my might for the house of my God, the gold tor things to 
be made of gold.... moreover because I have set my affec- 
tion to the house of my God, I have of my own proper 
good,” &c. and in the Jews who returned from captivity, Ezra 
ii. 68, 69. “some offered freely for the house of God to set it 
up in its place ; they gave after their ability unto the treasure 
of the work.” 

Corresponding with beneficence is GRATITUDE, which is 
shewn in the requital, or, where this is impossible, in the 
thankful sense of a kindness. 2 Sam. ix. i. “‘ David said, Is 
there yet any that is left of the house of Saul, that I may 
shew him kindness for Jonathan’s sake?” xix. 34, &c. 
“the king said unto Barzillai, Come thou over with me, and 
I will feed thee with me—.”” 1 Kings ii. 7. ‘‘ shew kindness 
unto the sons of Barzillai the Gileadite.”’ 

Opposed to this is ingratitude. Prov. xvii. 13. “‘ whoso re- 
wardeth evilfor good, evil shall not depart from his house.” 
Eccles. ix. 15. “he by his wisdom delivered the city, yet no 
man remembered that same poor man.”’ 


CHAP. XV.—OFr THE RECIPROCAL Dutrés oF MAN TOWARDS 
HIS NEIGHBOUR AND SPECIALLY OF PRIVATE DUTIES. 


Tavs far we have treated of the virtues or special duties which 
man owes to his neighbour simply as such; we are next to 
consider those which originate in circumstances of particular 
relationship. These duties are either private or public. 

The private duties are partly domestic, and partly such as are 
exercised towards those not of our own house. Gen. xviii. 19. 
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**T know him, that he will command his children, and his 
household after him, and they shall keep the way of Jehovah.” 
] Tim. v. 8. “if any provide not for his own, and specially for 
those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse 
than an infidel.” 

Under domestic duties are comprehended the reciprocal 
obligations of husband and wife, parent and child, brethren 
and kinsmen, master and servant. 

THE DUTIES OF HUSBAND AND WIFE are mutual or personal. 

Mutual duties. 1 Cor. vii. 3. “let the husband render unto 
the wife due benevolence, and likewise also the wife unto the 
husband.” 

The personal duties appertaining to either party respectively 
are, first, those of the husband. Exod. xxi. 10, 11. “her 
food, her raiment, and her duty of marriage shall he not 
diminish ; and if he do not these three unto her,” &c. Prov. 
v. 18, 19. “‘rejoice with the wife of thy youth.” Estheri. 22. 
“‘every man should bear rule in his own house.” | Cor. xi. 3. 
‘I would have you know that the head of every man is Christ, 
and the head of the woman is the man.” Eph. y. 25. “ hus- 
bands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved the church.’’ 
Col. ii. 19. ‘‘ husbands, love your wives, and be not bitter 
against them.’ 1 Pet. iii. 7. “likewise, ye husbands, dwell 
with them according to knowledge, giving honour unto the 
wife, as unto the weaker vessel.’’ The contrary is reproved Mal. 
i. 13, 14, &c. “Jehovah hath been witness between thee and 
the wife of thy youth, against whom thou hast dealt treache- 
rously—.” Prov. y. 20, 21. “why wilt thou, my son, be ra- 
vished with a strange woman 2”’ 

Personal duties of the wife. Prov. xiv. 1. “ every wise 
woman buildeth her house.’ xix. 14. “a prudent wife is 
from Jehovah.” xxxi. 11, &c. “the heart of her husband 
doth safely trust in her.” 1 Cor. xi. 3, &. “the woman is 
the glory of the man; for the man is not of the woman, but 
the woman of the man.” Eph. v, 22—24. “ wives, submit 
yourselves unto your own husbands, as unto the Lord ; for the 
husband is the head of the wife, even as Christ is the head of 
the church, and he is the Saviour of the body; therefore as 
the church is subject unto Christ, so let the wives be to their 
own husbands in every thing.”’ Col. iii. 18. “ wives, submit 
yourselves unto your own husbands, as it is fit in the Lord.” 
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Tit. ii. 4, 5. “that they may teach the young women to be 
sober, to love their husbands, to love their children, to be dis- 
creet, chaste, keepers at home, good, obedient to their own 
husbands, that the word of God be not blasphemed.”’ 1 Pet. 
iii. 1, &c. “likewise, ye wives, be in subjection to your own 
husbands,” &c. The same is implied in the original formation 
of the woman: Gen. ii. 22. ‘* the rib which Jehovah had taker 
from man, made he a woman ;”’ it cannot therefore be fitting 
that a single member, and that not one of the most important, 
should be independent of the whole body, and even of the 
head. Finally, such is the express declaration of God: Gen. 
iii. 16. “he shall rule over thee.’”® 

Offences against these duties. Exod. iv. 25. “a bloody 
husband art thou to me.” Job. 9. “‘then said his wife unto 
him, Dost thou still retain thine integrity?” &ce. 2 Sam. vi. 
20. “ Michal the daughter of Saul came out to meet David, 
and said,’’ &c. Proy.ix. 13. ‘‘a foolish woman is clamorous.”’ 
vii. 11. “her feet abide not in her house.’’? xiv: 1. “the 
foolish plucketh it down with her hands.” xix. 13. “the 


9 My author and disposer, what thou bidd’st 
Unargu’d I obey ; so God ordains ; 
God is thy law, thou mine. Paradise Lost, 1V. 635. 


Was she thy God, that her thou didst obey 

Before his voice, or was she made thy guide, 

Superior, or but equal, that to her 

Thou didst resign thy manhood, and the place 

Wherein God set thee above her nade of thee 

And for thee, whose perfection far excell d 

Hers in all real dignity. X. 145. 


fee yer. To thy husband’s will 
Thine shall submit ; he over thee shall rule. Ibid. 195. 


See also Tetrachordon: ‘ But St. Paul ends the controversy— that 
indelible character of priority which God crowned him with. Prose 
Works, JI. 324, 325. See Book I. p. 29. 


1 « Nevertheless, as I find that Grotius on this place hath observed, the 
Christian emperors, Theodosius the second and Justinian, men of high 
wisdom and reputed piety, decreed it to be a divorcive fornication, if the 
wife attempted either against the knowledge, or obstinately against the 
will of her husband, such things as gave open suspicion of adulterizing, as 
the wilful haunting of feasts, and invitations with men not of her near 
kindred, the lying forth of her house without probable cause, the frequent- 
ing of theatres against her husband’s mind,’ &c. Doctrine and Discipline 
of Divorce, III. 256. 
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contentions of a wife are a continual dropping.’ See also 
xxvil. 15. xxi, 9. “it is better to dwell! in a corner of the house- 
top, than with a brawling woman in a wide house.” y. 19. 
‘it is better to dwell in the wilderness, than with a contentious 
and an angry woman.”’ See also xxv. 24. Eccles. vii. 26. “I 
find more bitter than death the woman whose heart is snares 
and nets, and her hands as bands: whoso pleaseth God shall 
escape from her, but the sinner shall be taken by her.’’? Above 
all, adultery: Deut. xxii. 14, 20. “I took this woman, and 
when I came unto her, I found her not a maid....if this 
thing be true,” &c. : 

THE DUTIES OF PARENTS are inculcated Deut. iv. 9. “teach 
them thy sons, and thy sons’ sons.” vi. 6, 7. ‘‘ these words 
which I command thee this day shall be in thine heart, and 
thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children.’ Prov. 
xii. 24. ‘he that spareth his rod hateth his son; but he that 
loveth him chasteneth him betimes.”’ Prov. xix. 18. ‘chasten 
thy son while there is hope, and let not thy soul spare for his 
crying.” xxii. 6. “train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it.” vy. 15. 
“foolishness is bound in the heart of a child; but the rod of 
correction shall drive it far from him.” xxiii. 13, 14. “with- 
hold not correction from the child; for if thou beatest him 
with the rod, he shall not die: thou shalt beat him with the 
rod, and deliver his soul from hell.” xxix. 15, 17. “the rod 
and reproof give wisdom.” Lam. iii. 27, 28. “it is good for 
a man that he bear the yoke in his youth.” Deut. xxi. 1S—20. 
“if a man have a stubborn and rebellious son, which will not 
obey the voice of his father or the voice of his mother, and 
that when they have chastened him will not hearken unto 
them.” Eph. vi. 4. ‘“ ye fathers, provoke not your children 
to wrath ; but bring them up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord.’ Coloss. iii. 21. ‘ fathers, provoke not your 
children to anger, lest they be discouraged.” 

The opposites are, first, unbounded indulgence ; as that of 
Eli the priest, 1 Sam. ii. and of David towards his sons Absa- 
lom and Adonijah, 1 Kings i. 6. ‘whom his father had not 
displeased at any time in saying, Why hast thou done so?’ 
Gen. xxv. 28. “Isaac loved Esau, because he did eat of his 
venison,” 
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Secondly, excessive severity.” 1 Sam. xiv. 44. “ thou shalt 


surely die, Jonathan.’’ 

{HE DUTIES OF CHILDREN are prescribed Gen. ix. 23. 
“Shem and Japheth took a garment—.” xxiv. 15, &c. 
‘with her pitcher upon her shoulder—.” xxix. 9. “ Rachel 
came with her father’s sheep.”” Exod. ii. 16. “‘they came and 
drew water, and filled the troughs to water their father’s flock.” 


xvill. 7. “Moses went out to meet his father-in-law.” xx. 


12. “honour thy father and thy mother.”’ Lev. xix. 3. “ye 


2 Milton has been accused of treating his children with severity, but the 
charge seems to have Veen unfounded. From one instance of his alleged 
harshness his character has been vindicated by Mrs. Hannah More, in her 
Strictures on the Modern System of Female Education. It seems indeed 
that there are good grounds for believing that Milton himself had reason to 
complain of the misconduct and inattention of his daughters. His nuncupa- 
tive will contains the following passage : —‘ The portion due to me from Mr. 
Powell, my former wife’s father, I leave to the unkind children I had by 
her, having received no parte of it: but my meaning is, they shall have 
no other benefit of my estate than the said portion, and what I have besides 
done for them, they having been very undutifull to me.’ Milton’s Poetical 
Works ; Hawkins’s Edition, p. exy. Christopher Milton, the testator’s 
brother, proves as follows in his examination respecting the validity of 
this will in the Prerogative Court. * The said deceased was then ill of the 
goute, and what he then spoke touching his will was in a very calme 
manner; only [he] complained, but without passion, that his children had 
been unkind to him.’........‘ He knoweth not how the parties ministring 
these interrogatories frequent the church, or in what manner of behaviour 
of life and conversacion they are of, they living apart from their father 
four or five yeares last past ; and as touching his the deceased’s displeasure 
with them, he only heard him say at the tyme of declaring of his wiil, that 
they were undutifull and unkind to him, not expressing any particulars ; 
but in former tymes he hath herd him complain, that they were careless 
of him being blind, and made nothing of deserteing him.’ The testimony 
-of Elizabeth Fisher, Milton’s maid-servant, contains some curious addi- 
tional particulars. ‘This respondent hath heard the deceased declare his 
displeasure against the parties ministrant his children; and particularly 
the deceased declared to this respondent that a little before he was marryed 
to Elizabeth Milton, his own relict, a former maid-servant of his told 
Mary, one of the deceased’s daughters, and one of the ministrants, that 
she heard the deceased was to be marryed, to which the said Mary replyed 
to the said maid-servant, that that was no news to heare of his wedding, 
but if shee could heare of his death that was something: and further told 
this respondent, that all his said children did combine together and counsel 
his maid-sérvant to cheat him the deceased in her markettings, and that 
his said children had inade away some of his bookes, and would have sold 
the rest of his bookes to the dunghill women, or hee the deceased spoke 
words to this respondert to the selfesame effect and purpose.’ 
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shall fear every man his mother and his father.” 1 Sam. xx, 
32. « Jonathan answered Saul his father, and said unto him. 
Wherefore shall he be slain? what hath he done?” 1 Kings 
ji. 19. “‘ Bathsheba went unto king Solomon.... and the king 
rose up to meet her.” Proy. i. 8. ‘my son, hear the instruc- 
tion of thy father, and forsake not the law of thy mother.” 
vi. 20, 21. “‘ my son, keep thy father’s commandment.’ XX1il. 
29, ¥4, 25. “hearken unto thy father that begat thee, and 
despise not thy mother when she is old.” Jer, xxxv. 9, 0. 
‘our father commanded us, saying—.’ Eph. vi. 1—3. 
“children, obey your parents in the Lord; for this is right: 
honour thy father,” &c. Coloss. ili. 20. ‘‘children, obey your 
parents in all things ; for this is well pleasing unto the Lord.’ 
1 Tim. vy. 4. “if any widow have children or nephews, let 
them learn first to show piety at home, and to requite their 
parents, for that is good and acceptable before God.” 

Contrary to the above is the conduct of Ham, Gen. ix. 22. 
‘Ham saw the nakedness of his father.” Exod. xxi. 15. “he 
that smiteth his father, or his mother, shall surely be put to 
death.” v.17. ‘he that curseth his father, or his mother, 
shall surely be put to death.” See also Lev. xx. 9. Deut. x20. 
18. “if a man have a stubborn and rebellious son—.”” Xxvii. 
16. “cursed be he that setteth light by his father or his 
mother.” Prov. x. 1. ‘a wise son maketh a glad father, but 
a foolish son is the heaviness of his mother.’ xix. 26. “he 
that wasteth his father,’ &c. xx. 20. “‘whoso curseth his 
father or his mother, his lamp shall be put out in obscure 
darkness.’ xxiii. 22. “‘hearken unto thy father that begat 
thee—.”? xxviii. 24. “whoso robbeth his father or his mo- 
ther—.” xxx. 17. ‘“‘the eye that mocketh at his father, and 
despiseth to obey his mother, the ravens of the valley shall 
pick it out, and the young eagles shall eat it.” Matt. xv. 5. 
‘ye say, Whosoever shall say to his father or mother, It isa | 
gitt....and honour not his father or mother, he shall be 
free.’ See also Mark vii. 11, 12. Also an extravagant and 
preposterous regard. Matt. vill. 21, 22. “suffer me first to 
go and bury my father.”’ 

Analogous to the relation of parent and child are those of 
guardian and ward, teacher and pupil, elder and younger ; in 
a word, of superior and inferior, whatever be the ground of 
distinction. 
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For the duties of GuarprIans, sce 2 Kings xi. 4, &e. “he 
skewed them the king's son,”’ &c. 

The duties of warps. 2 Kings xii. 2. ‘‘ Jehoash did that 
which was right in the sight of Jehovah all his days, wherein 
Jehoida the priest instructed him.” Bide: 

The prophet Samuel did not consider it beneath his dignity 
in his old age, after having exercised the most important public 
functions, to discharge the office of TEACHER in the schools 
of the prophets.’ 1 Sam, xix. 20. ‘they saw the company of 
the prophets prophesying, and Samuel standing as appointed 
over them.” 

The duties of puprts. 1 Kings xix. 21. “he went after 
Elijah and ministered unto him.’’ 2 Kings ii. 2, 4, 6. “ I wiil 
not leave thee.” 

The duties of the ELDER. Prov. xvi. 31. “ the hoary head 
is a crown of glory, if it be found in the way of righteousness.” 
Tit. u. 2. ‘that the aged men be sober, grave, temperate, 
sound in faith, in charity, in patience.” i 

The reverse. Job xx..11. “his bones are full of the sin of 
his youth, which shall lie down with him in the dust.’’ Isai. 
Ixy. 20. ‘the sinner being an hundred years old shall be ac- 
cursed.” 

The duties of the younerr. Lev. xix. 32. “thou shalt 
rise up before the hoary head—.”’ 2 Chron. xxxiv. 3. “in 
the eighth year of his reign, while he was yet young, he began 
to seek after God.” Job xxxii. 4. “ Elihu had waited till Job 
had spoken, because they were elder than he.’ _y. 6. “I am 
young, and ye are very old ; wherefore I was afraid, and durst 
not show you mine opinion.”’ _Psal. xxv. 7. “remember not 
the sins of my youth—.” exix. 9. “wherewithal shall a 

3 The words of our translation, as well as of the Septuagint and the 
Latin Vulgate, do not necessarily imply that Samuel taught, but that he 
presided in the schools of the prophets. But Milton probably understands 
the text in the right manner. Jonathan renders it e¢ Samuelem stantem 
docentem super eos. See Stillingfleet’s elaborate account of the schools of the 
prophets, Origines Sacre, Book II. chap. iv. sect. 3. It will be remembered 
that Milton was reproached by his enemies with having been a schoolmaster. 
In the Transposer Rehearsed, written by R. Leigh, Oxon. 1673, 12mo. 
he is called a Latin Secretary and an English Schoolmaster, p. 128; and 
Salmasius, in his posthumous reply to the Defence of the People of Eng- 
land, describes him as ‘ ludimagister im schola triviali Londinensi.’ 
Newton and Symmons have vindicated him from this crime with more 
seriousness than the charge seems to deserve, 
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- young man cleanse his way?—”’ exlvili. 12. “young men 
and maidens.... praise the name of Jeliovah.”” Eccles. xi. 9, 
10. “rejoice, O young man, in thy youth.... but know thou, 
that for all these things God will bring thee into judgement.” 
xii. 1—3. ‘remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth.” 1 Tim. iv. 12. “let no man despise thy youth.” 
2 Tim. iii. 15. “from a child thou hast known the holy scrip- 
tures.” Tit. ii. 6. ‘young men likewise exhort to be sober- 
minded.” 

The reverse. 2 Kingsii. 23. “there came forth little children 
out of the city, and mocked him.” 2 Chron. xxxvi. 9. 
“ Jehoiachin was eight years old when he began to reign.... 
and he did that which was evil in the sight of Jehovah.” 
Psal. lviii. 3. “‘the wicked are estranged from the womb.”’ 
Prov. xx. 11. ‘even a child is known by its doings.”’ —_ Isai. 
iii. 5. “the child shall behave himself proudly against the 
ancient.” | 

The duties of supentors. Ruth n. 4. ‘ Boaz said unto the 
reapers, Jehovah be with you.” Psal. xlx. 20. ‘‘ man that is 
in honour, and understandeth not, is like the beasts that 
perish.” Prov. iii. 35. “the wise shall inherit glory.” 1 Pet. 
iv. 10. ‘as every man hath received the gift, even so minister 
the same one to another, as good stewards of the manifold 
grace of God.” 

The reverse. Prov. xxvi. 1. ‘‘as snow in summer, and as 
rain in harvest, so honour is not seemly for a fool.’’ Eccles. 
x. 5, 6. “there is an evil that I have seen under the sun, as 
an error which proceedeth from the ruler ; folly is set in great 
dignity—.’’ Isai. xxiii. 9. “‘ to stain the pride of all glory—.” 

We are forbidden to glory in nobility of birth, or in rank, 
however exalted. Deut. xxvi. 5, &c. ‘‘ thou shalt speak and 
say before Jehovah thy God, A Syrian ready to perish was my 
father—.” Job xii. 21. “he poureth contempt upon princes.” 
Psal. Ixxv. 7. “God is the judge, he putteth down one, 
and setteth up another.” xii. 7. ‘he raiseth up the poor 
out of the dust.” Isai. xxxil. 8. ‘the liberal deviseth liberal 
things, and by liberal things shall he stand.” Johni. 13. 
‘‘which were born, not of blood—.”’ ii. 6. ‘* that which is 
born of the flesh is flesh.” vill. 39. ‘‘1f ye were Abraham’s 
children, ye would do the works of Abraham.” 

Opposed to the proper duty of a superior, is an unauthe- 
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rized assumption of censorial power. | Pet. iv. 15. “ a busy- 
body in other men’s matters.” 

The duties of ixFERIORS. Prov. xxvi. 8. ‘‘as he that bindeth 
a stone in a sling, so is he that giveth honour toa fool.” Ruth 
u. 4. “ they answered him, Jehovah bless thee.” vy. 7. “1 
pray you, let me glean and gather after the reapers.” 2 Kings 
ii. 15. “they came to meet him, and bowed themselves to the 
ground before him.’ Luke xiv. 9, 10. “when thou art 
bidden, go and sit down in the lowest room.”” Rom. xii. 7. 
“render therefore to all their dues.... honour to whom 
honour.” 

The reverse. James i. 2, &c. “if there come unto your 
assembly a man with a gold ring,” &c. 

The duties of BRETHREN and KINSMEN. Gen. iy. 7. “unto 
thee shall be his desire, and thou shalt rule over him.” xiii. 
&. “let there be no strife, I pray thee, between thee and me 
....for we be brethren.” xxix. 11. “Jacob kissed Rachel, 
and lifted up his voice and wept.” v. 13. “he ran to meet 
him, and embraced him, and kissed him.” xliii. 33. “they sat 
before him, the first-born according to his birth-right—.” 
Psal. exxxill. 1. “ behold how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity.” 

The reverse. 2 Chron. xxi. 4. ‘he slew all his brethren—.” 
v. 13. ‘and also hast slain thy brethren of thy father’s house, 
which were better than thyself.’’ Prov. xviii. 19. “a brother 
offended is harder to be won than a strong city.” 

The duties of Masters. Exod. xxi. 26, 27. “if a man 
strike the eye of his servant, or the eye of his maid, that it 
perish, he shall let him go free for his eye’s sake.” Job xxxi. 
i3. “if [ did despise the cause of my man-servant, or of my 
maid-servant, when they contended with me.” Psal. ci. 6. 
“he that walketh in a perfect way, he shall serve me.’ 
exxvul. 1, 2. ‘except Jehovah build the house, they labour in 
vain that build it.”’ Prov. iii. 33. “ he blesseth the habitation 
of the just.” xiv. 11. “ the tabernacle of the upright shall 
flourish.” xv. 6. “in the house of the righteous is much 
treasure.” xxiy. 3, 4. “ through wisdom is an house builded,” 
&c. xxvii. 23. “be thou diligent to know the state of thy 
flocks—.” xxix. 2]. “he that delicately bringeth up his ser- 
vant from a child, shall have him become his son at the 
length.”” Luke xvii. 7—10. “ which of you having a servant 
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plowing .... will not rather say unto him, Make ready where- 
with I may sup.... doth he thank that servant because he did 
the things that were commanded him? I trow not.’ Eph. 
vi. 9. ‘Sand ye, masters, do the same things unto them, for- 
bearing threatening; knowing that your master also is in 
heaven, neither is there respect of persons with him.”’ Col. 
iv. 1. “masters, give unto your servants that which is just and — 
equal,” &c. 1 Tim. iii. 5. “if a man know not how to rule 
his own house,” &c. 

The reverse. Prov. iii. 33. ‘‘ the curse of Jehovah is in the 
house of the wicked.”’ xi. 29. “he that troubleth his own 
house shall inherit the wind.” xiv. 11. ‘the house of the 
wicked shall be overthrown.” xv. ‘in the revenues of the 
wicked is trouble.’ v.25. “ Jehovah will destroy the house 
of the proud.” 

Respecting the possession of slaves, and the extent of the 
master's authority, see Gen. xvii. 12. ‘“‘he that is born in the 
house, or bought with money of any stranger—.” Levit. xix. 
20. ‘whosoever lieth carnally with a woman that is a bond- 
maid,” &c. xxv. 44—46. “both thy bondmen and thy 
bondmaids which thou shalt have,’ &c. 1 Cor. vii. 21, 22. 
‘let every man abide in the same calling wherein he was 
called....art thou called being a servant, care not for it.” 
See also the epistle to Philemon. Concerning the forfeiture, 
by insolvency, of the rights of freedom, see 2 Kings iv. 1. 
‘the creditor is come to take unto him my two sons to be 
bondmen.” Matt. xviii. 25. “his lord commanded him to be 
sold, and his wife,’ &c. 

Respecting the punishment of slaves, see Gen. xvi. 6. 
“behold, the maid is in thine hand, do to her as it pleaseth 
thee.” Prov. xxix. 19. ‘“aservant will not be corrected by 
words; for, though he understand, he will not answer.”’ 
Punishment, however, should not exceed due limits. Exod. 
xxi. 20, 21, 26, 27: ‘if a man smite his servant, or his maid, 
and he die—.” 

Respecting the manumission of Hebrew slaves, see Exod. 
eee evit. xxv..09,.40. Deut, xv. 12, 13, 16, 17, &c. 
Jer. XXXIv. 

The duties of sERvANTS. Gen. xvi. 9. “the angel of Je- 
hovah said unto her, Return to thy mistress, and submit thy- 
self under her hands.” xxiv. 9. ‘the servant put his hand 
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under the thigh of Abraham his master, and sware to him—.” 
Prov. xvii. 2. ‘a wise servant shall have rule over a son that 
causeth shame—.” xxv. 13. ‘so is a faithful messenger to 
them that send him, for he refresheth the soul of his masters.” 
xxvii. 18. “he that waiteth on his master shall be honoured.” 
_ Eph. vi. 5—8. ‘servants, be obedient to them that are your 

masters according to the flesh, with fear and trembling, in 
singleness of your heart, as unto Christ—.’’ See also Col. 
iii. 22, &c. 1 Tim. vi. 1, 2. “let as many servants as are 
under the yoke count their own masters worthy of all honour, 
that the name of God and his doctrine be not blasphemed : 
and they that have believing masters, let them not despise 
them,... because they are faithful and beloved.” Tit. u. 9, 
10. “exhort servants to be obedient unto their own masters, 
and to please them in all things, not answering again, not 
purloining, but showing all fidelity, that they may adorn the 
doctrine of God our Saviour in all things.’’ 1 Pet. u. 18, 19. 
“servants, be subject to your masters with all fear, not only 
to the good and gentle, but also to the froward; for this is 
thankworthy—.” 

The reverse. Gen. xvi. 4. “her mistress was despised in 
her eyes.” 2 Kings v. 20, &c. “ Gehazi, the servant of Elisha 
the man of God, said, Behold, my master hath spared Naaman 
this Syrian, in not receiving at his hands that which he 
brought; but as Jehovah liveth, [ will run after him, and take 
somewhat of him.” Prov. x. 26. “as vinegar to the teeth. . 
..80 is the sluggard to them that send him.” xxvi. 6. “he 
that sendeth a message by the hand of a fool cutteth off the 
feet, and drinketh damage.” xxx. 22, 23. “ for a servant 
when he reigneth,” &c. : 


CHAP. XVI.—Or THE REMAINING CLass OF PRIVATE 
DUTIEs. 


Tuvs far of domestic duties. We are next to speak of those 
which are exercised towards strangers. 

The principal virtues in this class are almsgiving and hos- 
pitality. 

ALMSGIVING consists IN AFFORDING RELIEF TO THE POOR, 
ESPECIALLY TO SUCH AS ARE BRETHREN, IN PROPORTION TO 
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OUR MEANS, OR EVEN BEYOND THEM, WITHOUT OSTENTATION, 
AND FROM THE MOTIVE OF TRUE CHARITY.* Exod. xxii. 11. 
“the seventh year thou shalt let the land rest, and li still, 
that the poor of thy people may eat.’’ Deut. xv. 2. “this ts 
the manner of the release,” &c. v. 11. ‘thou shalt open 
thine hand wide unto thy brother, to thy poor and to thy 
needy, in thy land.’’ xxiv. 19—21. ‘‘ when thou cuttest down 
thine harvest in thy field—.”’ Luke ii. 11. “he that hath 
two coats, let him impart to him that hath none.” xiv. 12— 
14. ‘when thou makest a dinner... .. call not thy friends.. .. 

lest they also bid thee again. . .. but call the poor, the lame,” 
&c. xvi. 9. “make to yourselves friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness, that when ye fail, they may receive you into 
everlasting habitations.’ Christ himself, although poor, set 
us an example of this virtue. John xii. 29. ‘that he should 
give something to the poor.” Eph. iv. 28. “rather let him 
labour. ... that he may have to give to him that needeth.”’ 

IN PROPORTION TO OUR MEANS. Matt. x. 42. “whosoever 
shall give to drink unto one of these little ones a cup of 
cold water only in my name—.” Luke xi. 41. “rather give 
alms of such things as ye have.’ Acts i. 6. ‘silver and 
gold have I none, but such as I have give I thee.’ 2 Cor. 
viii. 12, 13. “if there be first a willing mind, it is accepted 
according to that which a man hath, and not according to 
that he hath not.” 

OR EVEN BEYOND THEM. Luke xxi. 4. “all these have of 
their abundance cast in unto the offerings of God, but she of 
her penury hath cast in all the living that she had.” 2 Cor. 
viii. 3. “to their power, I bear record, yea, and beyond their 
power, they were willing of themselves.’ He subjoins, how- 
ever, v. 13. “I mean not that other men be eased, and ye 
burdened; but by an equality, that now at this time your 
abundance may be a supply for their want.’ On this, as on 
similar occasions, we are to be guided by geometrical rather 
than by arithmetical proportion, regulating our bounty ac- 
cording to the rank and dignity, the education and previous 
condition of each individual ; lest we fall into the absurdity 


4 Milton, when speaking of his mother, particularly notices her charitable 
disposition. ‘ Londini sum natus...... matre probatissima, et eleemosynis 
per viciniam potissimum nota.’ Defensio Secunda pro Populo Anglicano. 
Prose Works, Symmons’ ed. V. 230. 
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of equalizing those whom nature never intended for an 
equality. 

To THE PooR; that is, to such as are unable to support 
themselves by their own labour and exertions. Lev. xxv. 35. 
“if thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen in decay with thee, 
then thou shalt relieve him: yea, though he be a stranger.” 
Deut. xv. 7, &c. “if there be among you a poor man,” &c. 
2 Thess. iii. 10. ‘if any would not work, neither should he © 
eat.” Hence we are not bound to relieve those vagrants and 
beggars who are such of choice, and not of necessity.® v. 11, 
12. “we hear that there are some which walk among you 
disorderly, working not at all, but are busybodies ; now them 
that are such we command and exhort by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that with quietness they work, and eat their own 
bread.”” Among the poor are to be reckoned orphans and 
widows, on account of the desolate situation of the one, and 
the tender age of the other. Exod. xxii. 22—24. “ye shall 
not afflict any widow or fatherless child.’”’ Deut. x. 18. “he 
doth create the judgement of the fatherless and widow.” xiv. 
28, 29. “at the end of three years thou shalt bring forth all 
the tithe of thine increase....and the stranger, and the 
fatherless, and the widow, which are within thy gates, shall 
come, and shall eat and be satisfied,’ xxvii. 19. ‘‘ cursed be 
he that perverteth the judgement of the fatherless or widow.” 
Job. xxix. 11, &c. ‘because I delivered the poor that cried, 
and the fatherless—.”’ xxxi. 16. ‘‘if I have withheld the 
poor from their desire, or have caused the eyes of the widow 
to fail; or have eaten my morsel myself alone, and the father- 
less have not eaten thereof.” Psal. Ixviii. 5. ‘a father of the 
fatherless, and a judge of the widows, is God in his holy habi- 
tation.”’ exlvi. 9. ‘he relieveth the fatherless and widow.’’ 
Prov. xxii. 10, 11. ‘* enter not into the fields of the father- 
less; for their redeemer is mighty.” To these may be added 
such as are weak or helpless from any cause whatever, and 
all who are in affliction, especially for religion’s sake. Isai. 
lvill. 7, “is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, and that 


® This is an allusion to the mendicant Friars, who made poverty a part 
of the rule of their order. Their increase was so great, owing to the en- 
couragement shewn them by Pope Innocent III., that Gregory the 
Tenth found it necessary to reduce them to the four orders of Dominicans, 
Franciscans, Carmelites, and Augustines. 
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thou bring the poor that are cast out to thy house? when 
thou seest the naked, that thou cover him, and that thou hide 
not thyself from thine own flesh?” Matt. xxv. 36. “naked, 
and ye clothed me; sick,” &c. Luke xiv. 13. “call the poor, 
the maimed, the lame, the blind.’’ Heb. vi. 10. “God is not 
unrighteous to forget your work and labour of love which ye 
have showed toward his name, in that ye have ministered to 
the saints, and do minister.’’ 

WiTHouT osrentTatron. Prov. xxi. 14. “a gift in secret 
pacifieth anger, and a reward in the bosom strong wrath.” 
Matt. vi. 1, &c. “ when thou doest thine alms, do not souna 
a trumpet before thee—.”’ 2 Cor. vili. 24. “wherefore show 
ye to them, and before the churches, the proof of your love, 
and of our boasting on your behalf.” 

OvT OF TRUE cuAnity. 1 Cor. xiii. 3. “though I bestow 
all my goods to feed the poor, and though I give my body to 
be burned, and have not charity, Iam nothing.” Not there- 
fore of compulsion. 2 Cor. viii. 3. “they were willing of 
themselves.”’ vy. 8. “I speak not by commandment, but by 
occasion of the forwardness of others, and to prove the sin- 
cerity of your love.”’ 

Scripture everywhere declares that the reward of alms- 
giving is great. Job. xxix. 11—25. “when the ear heard me, 
then it blessed me. . . . because I delivered the poor that cried,” 
&c. Psal. xli. 1. “blessed is he that considereth the poor : 
Jehovah will deliver him in the time of trouble,” exii. 9. 
compared with 2 Cor. ix. 8, 9. ‘God is able to make all 
grace abound toward you, that ye, always having all-suf- 
ficiency in all things, may abound to every good work; as it 
is written, He hath dispersed abroad, he hath given to the 
poor, his righteousness remaineth for ever.” Prov. xiv. 21. 
“he that hath mercy on the poor, happy is he.” xix. 17. “he 
that hath pity upon the poor lendeth to Jehovah, and that 
which he hath given will he pay him again.” xxii. 9. “he 
that hath a bountiful eye shall be blessed, for he giveth of his 
bread to the poor.” xxvili. 27. “he that giveth to the poor 
shall not lack.” Isai. lviii. 6, &c. “is it not to deal thy bread 
to the hungry? §-c. then shall thy light break forth as the 
morning.’’ Matt. x. 40—42. “he that receiveth you, re- 
ceiveth me, and he that recciveth me, receiveth him that sent 
me.” xxv. 34, 35. ‘come, ye blessed of my Father.... for I 
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was an hungred, and ye gave me meat—.” Luke Xi. 4c 
“give alms,...and behold, all things are pure unto you.” 
xii. 33. “provide yourselves bags which wax not old, a trea- 
sure in the heavens that faileth not.” xiv. 12—14. “ thou 
shalt be blessed, for they cannot recompense thee.” Acts x. 
2—4. “thy prayers and thine alms are come up for a me- 
morial before God.” 2 Cor. ix. 6. ‘‘ he which soweth boun- 
tifully shall reap also bountifully.’”’ 1 Tim. vi. 18, 19. “laying 
up in store for themselves a good foundation against the time 
to come, that they may lay hold on eternal life.” 

On the other hand, the neglect of this duty is condemned, 
Proy. xxi. 13. ‘‘whoso stoppeth his ears at the cry of the 
poor, he also shall cry himself, but shall not be heard.” 
Xxviil. 27. “he that hideth his eyes shall have manya curse.” 
Matt. xxv. 45. “inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least 
of these, ye did it not to me.” 2 Cor. ix. 6. “he which 
soweth sparingly, shall reap also sparingly.” 

HosPiTaLITy consists in receiving under our own-roof, or 
providing for the kind reception of the poor and strangers ; 
especially such as are recommended to us by the churches, or 
by our brethren in the faith. Deut. xxiii. 7, 8. ‘‘ thou shalt 
not abhor an Edomite, for he is thy brother; thou shalt not 
abhor an Egyptian, because thou wast a stranger in his land.” 
Job. xxxi. 32. “the stranger did not ludge in the street—.” 
Rom. xii. 13. “distributing to the necessity of saints, given 
to hospitality.” xvi. 2. “that ye receive her in the Lord, as 
becometh saints, and that ye assist her in whatsoever business 
she hath need of you, for she hath been a succourer of many, 
and of myself also.’ Heb. xiii. 2. ‘be not forgetful to en- 
tertain strangers ; for thereby some have entertained angels 
unawares.” 1 Pet. iv. 9. ‘use hospitality one to another 
without grudging.” 3 John 5, 6, &c. “beloved, thou doest 
faithfully whatsoever thou doest to the brethren, and to 
strangers; which have borne witness of thy charity before 
the church.” The reward of a hospitable spirit is signally 
exemplified in the woman of Sarepta, and in the Shunammite, 
who received prophets under their roof. 

Injury or oppression of guests or strangers was forbidden 
hy various laws, recorded Exod. xxii. 21, &c. Levit. xix. 33, 
34, Deut. x. 18, 19. 

Opposed to this is inhospitality. Deut. xxvii. 19. *‘ cursed 
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be he that perverteth the judgement of the stranger.”” Ezek. 
xxii. 29. ‘“‘they have vexed the poor and needy, yea, they 
have oppressed the stranger wrongfully.’ 3 Jchn 10. “not 
content therewith, neither doth he himself receive the brethren, 
and forbiddeth them that would, and casteth them out of the 
church.” 


CHAP. XVII.—Or Pustic DUTIES TOWARDS OUR 
NEIGHBOUR. 


HiTHERTO we have treated of the private duties of man to- 
wards his neighbour. Public duties are of two kinds, political 
and ecclesiastical. 

Under political duties are comprehended the obligations of 
the magistrate and the people to each other, and to foreign 
nations. 

THE DUTIES OF THE MAGISTRATE TO THE PEOPLE are de- 
scribed Exod. xxi. 8. ‘‘thou shalt take no gift, for the gift 
blindeth the wise.” xxxil. 11. ‘* Moses besought Jehovah his 
God, and said, Jehovah, why doth thy wrath wax hot against 
thy people ?”’ Lev. xix. 15. ‘‘ thou shalt not respect the person 
of the poor, nor honour the person of the mighty; but in 
righteousness shalt thou judge thy neighbour.’ Num. xi. 11], 
&c. “wherefore have I not found favour in thy sight, that 
thou layest the burden of all this people upon me?” xiv. 13. 
‘* Moses said unto Jehovah, Then the Egyptians shall hear 
it—.” Deut. i. 9. “I am not able to bear you myself alone.” 
xvil. 20. “that his heart be not lifted up above his brethren, 
and that he turn not aside from the commandment to the 
right hand or to the left.’’ 1 Kings il. 3. ‘keep the charge 
of Jehovah thy God—.” in. 8—10. “give thy servant an 
understanding heart to judge thy people—.’ See also 
2 Chron. i. 10. 1 Chron. xin. 2. ‘David said unto all the 
congregation of Israel, If it seem good unto you, and that it. 
be of Jehovah our God, let us send abroad unto our brethren, 
every where—.” xxvill. 2. “hear me, my brethren, and my 
people.”’ 2 Chron. xix. 6. “he said to the judges, Take heed 

_what ye do, for ye judge not for man, but for Jehovah, who 
is with you in the judgement.” Psal. Ixxii. 2. ‘he shall 
judge thy people with righteousness, and thy poor with judge- 
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ment.” Ixxv. 2. “when I shall receive the congregation, I 
will judge uprightly.” Ixxxii. 3. “‘defend the poor and 
fatherless.” Prov. xi. 14. “‘ where no counsel is, the people 
fall; but in the multitude of counsellors there is safety.” xvi. 
12. “it is an abomination to kings to commit wickedness, 
for the throne is established by righteousness.” xxix. 4. “the 
king by judgement establisheth the land, but he that re- 
ceiveth gifts overthroweth it.” xvii. 17. “he that is first in 
his own cause seemeth just, but his neighbour cometh and 
searcheth him.’ xx. 8. ‘‘a king that sitteth in the throne of 
judgement scattereth away all evil with his eyes.” peek oe hs P 
“it is not good to have respect of persons m judgement.” 
xxxi. 1—10. ‘‘the words of king Lemuel,” &c. Jer. xxi. 12. 
“thus saith Jehovah.. Execute judgement in the morning.”’ 
xxii. 3, 4. “execute ye judgement and righteousness.”” Neh. v. 
14. “from the time that I was appointed to be their governor, . 
.. [and my brethren have not eaten the bread of the gover- 
nor.’ Matt. xx. 25—27. ‘ye know that the princes of the 
Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and they that are great 
exercise authority upon them; but it shall not be so among 
you; but whosoever will be great among you, let him be 
your minister.” See also Mark x. 42, &c. Luke xxii. 25, 
&c. Rom. xiii. 3, 4. “rulers are not a terror to good works, 
but to the evil.... for he is the minister of God to thee for 
good.” 

In the matter of reward and punishment. Psal. ci. 4, &e. 
“a froward heart shall depart from me.... mine eyes shall be 
upon the faithful of the land.”” Excessive punishment is for- 
bidden. Deut. xxv. 3. ‘ forty stripes he may give him, and not 
exceed.” 1 Kings ii. 26. “ thou art worthy of death, but I will 
not at this time put thee to death, because,” &e. 

The right of the magistrate as regards the sword. Gen. ix. 
6. ““whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed.” Job xii. 18. “he looseth the bond of kings.” Psal. 
Ixxv. 6. “ promotion cometh neither from the east, nor from 
the west, nor from the south.” Prov. viii. 15, 16. “by me 
kings reign.” Dan. ii. 21. “he changeth the times and the 
seasons.” iv. 17. “that the living may know that the most 
High ruleth in the kingdom of men.” yy. 18—20. “the most 
high God gave Nebuchadnezzar thy father a kingdom, and 
majesty, Bere, § but when his heart was lifted up.... he was 
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deposed from his kingly throne.” Rom. xiii. 1, &c. “let 
every soul be subject unto the higher powers.... for he bear- 
eth not the sword in vain ;” if therefore not in vain, much 
less for the injury of the good.’ 1 Pet. ii. 13, 14. “as unto 
them that are sent by him for the punishment of evil doers.” 

Of the election of magistrates, see Exod. xviii. 21. “thou 
shalt provide out of all the people able men.... and place 
such over them.” Numb. xi. 16, 17, 25. ‘gather unto me 
seventy men—.”’ Deut. i. 13, &c. “take you wise men and 
understanding—.”” 1 Sam. xi. 15. compared with xii. 1. “all 
the people went to Gilgal, and there they made Saul king.... 
behold, I have hearkened unto your voice in all that ye said 
unto me, and have made a king over you,’ 2 Sam. ii. 4. 
“the men of Judah came, and there they anointed David king 
over the house of Judah.” 

The following texts show what is contrary to the duties of the 
magistrate. Psal. xxvi. 10. “their right hand is full of bribes.” 
xciv. 20. “shall the throne of iniquity have fellowship with 
thee?’ Prov. xvii. 23. “a wicked man taketh a gift out of 
the bosom to pervert the ways of judgement.” xxi. 7. “ they 
refuse to do judgement.” xxviii. 15, 16. “as a roaring lion and 
a ranging bear, so is a wicked ruler over the poor people.”’ xxix. 
4. “he that receiveth gifts overthroweth the land.” vy. 12. 
“if a ruler hearken to lies, all his servants are wicked.” Eccles. 
iv. 13. ‘better is a poor and wise child, than an old and fool- 
ish king who will no more be admonished.” x. 5, 6. “there is an 
evil which I have seen under the sun, as an error which pro- 
ceedeth from the ruler; follyis set in great dignity—.” v.16, 17. 
“woe to thee, O land, when thy king is a child, and thy 
princes eat in the morning.”—Isai. i. 23. “ thy princes are 
rebellious and companions of thieves, every one loveth gifts, 
and followeth after rewards, they judge not the fatherless, 
neither doth the cause of the widow come unto them.” iii. 4. 
“I will give children to be their princes, and babes shall rule 
over them.” v.12. “as for my people, children are their 

* * Definiendo enim explicat, nequis errare et opiniones hinc stolidas 
aucupari possit, qui sint magistratus potestatis hujus ministri, et quam ob 
causam subjectos esse nos hortetur; ‘ Magistratus non sunt timori bonis 
operibus, sed malis ; boni a potestate hac laudem adipiscentur ; magistra- 
tus minister est Dei nostro bono datus ; non frustra gladium gerit, vindex ad 


iram ei qui malum facit.”” Pro Populo nglicano Defensio. Prose Works, 
Symmons’ ed. V. 87. 
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oppressors, and women rule over them.’’ v. 14. “ Jehovah 
will enter into judgement with the ancients of his people—. 
y. 23. “which justify the wicked for reward.” x. 12. “I will 
punish the fruit of the stout heart of the king of Assyria.” Ezek. 
xxix. 3. “ behold, I am against thee, Pharaoh king of Egypt,” 
&c. Amos vy. 7. “ye who turn judgement to wormwood—.”’ 
See also vi. 12. Micah iii. 11 ‘‘the heads thereof judge for 
reward—.” vii. 3. “the prince asketh, and the judge asketh 
for a reward.”’ 

The licentiousness of courts is exposed, Gen. xii. 15. “ the 
princes also of Pharaoh saw her and commended her before 
Pharaoh.” Prov. xxv. 5. ‘ take away the wicked from before 
the king, and his throne shall be established in righteousness.” 
1 Chron. xxiv. 17. “ after the death of Jehoiada came the 
princes of Judah,” &c. Isai. xxii. 15, 16. “ get thee unto this 
treasurer, even unto Shebna, which is over the house,”’ &c. 
2 Kings xxi. 7. ‘Jezebel his wife said unto him, Dost thou 
now govern the kingdom of Israel ?”’ Esth. iii. 6. ‘ he thought 
scorn to lay hands on Mordecai alone—.”’ v. 9. “if it please 
the king, let it be written that they may be destroyed.” Dan. 
vi. 7. “all the presidents of the kingdom .... have consulted 
together to make a royal decree—.” 

It is especially the duty of the magistrate to encourage re- 
ligion and the service of God (public worship in particular), 
and to reverence the church. Isai. xlix. 23. ‘“‘ kings shall be 
thy nursing fathers, and their queens thy nursing mothers; they 
shall bow down to thee with their face toward the earth, and 
lick up the dust of thy feet.” That the church, however, 
does not stand in need of the superintendence of the magistrate, 
but that, if left in peace, she is fully qualified, in the exercise 
of her own proper laws and discipline, to govern herself aright, 
and enlarge her boundaries, is evident from Acts ix. 31. 
“then had the churches rest throughout all Judea and Galilee 
and Samaria, and were edified, and walking in the fear of the 
Lord and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multiplied.” 

Religion therefore is to be protected by the magistrate, not 
forced upon the people.® Josh. xxiv. 15. “if it seem evil 


_ © See on this and the following paragraph the treatise On Civil Power in 
Ecclesiastical Causes, throughout. Again, inthe History of Britain : * While 
they taught compulsion without convincement, which not long before they 
complained of as ex?euted unchristianly against themselves, these intents 
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unto you to serve Jehovah, choose you this day whom ye 
will serve.... but as for me and my house, we will serve Jeho- 
vah.’” Psal. cv. 14. “he suffered no man to do them wrong, 
yea, he reproved kings for their sakes, saying, Touch not mine 
anointed, and do my prophets no harm.” If then kings 
are forbidden to exercise violence against religious persons in 
any matter whatever, much more are they forbidden to force 
the consciences of such persons in the matter of religion itself, 
especially on points where the magistrate is fully as liable 
to be mistaken as the pope, and is actually mistaken in many 
instances ; unless indeed they are content, like him, to be ac- 
counted antichrist, a name given to the pope himself chiefly 
from his encroachments on the consciences of mankind. True 
it is, that the Jewish kings and magistrates interposed their 
judgement in matters of religion, and even employed force in the 
execution of their decrees: but this was only in cases where the 
law of God was clear and express, and where the magistrate 
might safely decide without danger of mistake or controversy. 
In our own times, on the contrary, Christians are on many 
occasions persecuted or subjected to punishment for matters 
either purely controversial, or left by Christian liberty to the - 
judgement of each believer, or concerning which there is no 
express declaration of the gospel. Against such magistrates, 
Christians only in name, many heathen and Jewish rulers will 
rise in judgement, and among the rest Pontius Pilate himself, 
whose deference to Jewish opinions was such, that he did not 
think it derogatary to his proconsular dignity to go out to 
speak to the Jews, when they, from a religious scruple, de- 
clined entering the judgement-hall. John xviii. 28, 29. So 
also Gamaliel, Acts v. 39. “if it be of God, ye cannot over- 
throw it ;”” and Gallio, xviii. 15. “I will be no judge of such 
matters.” 

For if even the ecclesiastical minister is not entitled to exer- 
cise absolute authority over the church, much less can the civil 
magistrate claim such authority.’ 2 Cor. i. 24. “not for that 


are clear to have been no better than antichristian ; setting up a spiritual 
tyranny by a secular power, to the advancing of their own authority above 
the magistrate, whom they would have made their executioner to punish 
church delinquencies, whereof civil laws have no cognizance.’ Prose 
Works, Book III. This was one of the paragraphs omitted, for political rea- 
sons, in all the early editions of the History of Britain. It appeared first in 
the collection of Milton’s Works published in 2 vols. folio, 1738. 

7 * Why did he lay restraints and force enlargements upon our consci- 
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we have dominion over your faith, but are helpers of your oy 
for by faith ye stand.’”’ Coloss. li. 18. “let no man beguile 
you of your reward in a voluntary humility,” &e. 1 Pet. v. Ft 
‘neither as being lords over God’s heritage.”’ Rom xiv. 4. 
“who art thou that judgest another man’s servant ?” See also 
James iv. 12. For other arguments to the same effect, I refer 
to Book I. of this Treatise, under the heads of Christ’s kingdom, 
Faith, the Gospel, Christian Liberty, Church Discipline and its 
objects. Undoubtedly, as the kingdom of Christ is not of this 
world, so neither is it sustained by force and compulsion, the 
supporters of earthly rule. Hence the outward profession of 
the gospel ought not to be made a matter of constraint; and as to 
the inner parts of religion, faith and liberty of conscience, 
these are beyond its power, being from their very nature 
matter of ecclesiastical discipline alone, and incapable of being 
affected by the determinations of human tribunals: not to 
mention the absurdity and impiety of compelling the consci- 
entious to adopt a religion which they do not approve, or of 
constraining the profane to bear a part in that public worship 
from which God has interdicted them. Psal. l. 16, 17. ‘* unto 
the wicked God said, What hast thou to do to declare my sta- 
tutes, or that thou shouldst take my covenant in thy mouth 2” 
Prov. xv. 8. and xxi. 27. ‘the sacrifice of the wicked is. an aba 
mination ; how much more when he bringeth it with a wicked 
mind ?” 

For the duties of the people towards the magistrate, see 
Exod. xxii. 28. ‘‘thou shalt not revile the gods, nor curse the 
ruler of thy people.’ 2 Sam. xxi. 17. “then the men of 
David sware unto him, saying, Thou shalt go no more out with 
us to battle, that thou quench not the light of Israel.” Prov. 
xxiv. 21, 22. “my son, fear thou Jehovah and the king.” xxix. 
26. “‘ many seek the ruler’s favour, but every man’s judgement 
cometh from Jehovah.” Eccles. viii. 2. ‘‘ I counsel thee to keep 
the king’s commandment, and that in regard of the oath a 
God.”’ Matt. xxii. 21. “render unto Cesar the things that 
are Ceesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.’”? Rom. 
xill. 1. “let every soul be subject unto the higher powers—.” 


ences in things for which we were to answer God only and the church? God 
bids us “ be subject for conscience sake,” that is, as to a magistrate, and in 
the laws, not usurping over spiritual things, as Lucifer beyond his sphere.’ 
Answer to Eikon Basilike. Prose Works, I. 429 
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1 Tim. ii. 1, 2. ‘‘ I exhort therefore, that first of all supplications 
.... be made for all men, for kings, and for all that are in 
authority.” Tit. i. 1. “put them in mind to be subject to 
principalities and powers, to obey magistrates, to be ready 
to every good work.” 1 Pet. ii. 13. ‘‘submit yourselves to 
every ordinance of God for the Lord’s sake.” 

Even towards unjust magistrates. Matt. xvi. 26, 27. 
“then are the children free; notwithstanding, lest we should 
offend them,’’ &c. Acts xxiii. 4, &c. “revilest thou God’s 
high priest?.... I wist not, brethren, that he was the high 
priest: for it is written, Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler 
of thy people.” Those cases must be excepted, in which 
compliance with the commands of men would be incompatible 
with our duty towards God. Exod. i. 17. “the midwives 
feared God, and did not as the king of Egypt commanded 
them.” ii. 2. “she hid him three months.” Josh. 1. 17. 
“only Jehovah thy God be with thee—.” 1 Sam. xiv. 45. 
**so the people rescued Jonathan, that he died not.” xxi. 1, 
&c. “he said unto him, God forbid, thou shalt not die.”’ xxii. 
17. “the servants of the king would not put forth their hand.” 
2 Chron. xxi. 10. “‘Libnah revolted from under his hand, 
because he had forsaken Jehovah God of his fathers.” xxvi. 
18. “‘they withstood Uzziah the king.” Esth. m. 2, 4. 
‘* Mordecai bowed not, nor did him reverence.”’ Dan. 1. 16. 
*‘we are not careful to answer thee in this matter.” v.18. ‘‘if 
not, be it known unto thee, O king, that we will not serve thy 
gods.” vi. 10.‘ when Daniel knew that the writing was 
signed, he went into his house,’ &c. Acts iv. 19. ‘ whether 
it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you more than 
unto God, judge ye.” Hebr. xi. 23. “ by faith Moses when 
he was born was hid three months of his parents... . and they 
were not afraid of the king’s commandment.” 

Opposed to this are, first, rebellion. Numb. xvi. 1. ‘now 
Korah....took men—.’’ 2 Sam. xx. 1. “‘and there hap- 
pened to be there a man of Belial, whose name was Sheba,”’ 
&e. 

Secondly, obedience in things unlawful. 1 Sam. xxii. 18. 
© Doeg the Edomite turned, and he fell upon the priests,” &c. 

The opinion maintained by some, that obedience is due 
to the commands not only of an upright magistrate, but of an 
usurper, and that in matters contrary to justice, has no founda- 
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tion in Scripture.’ For with regard to 1 Pet. ii. 13. ‘ submit 
yourselves to every ordinance of man,’ it is evident from y. 14. 
that although this passage comprehends all human ordinances, all 
forms of government indiscriminately, it applies to them only 
so far as they are legitimately constituted. The eighteenth 
verse, which is alleged to the same purpose, relates to ser- 
vants exclusively, and affords no rule for the conduct of free 
~ nations, whose rights are of a kind altogether distinct from 
those of purchased or hired servants. As for the obedience of 
the Israelites to Pharaoh, we have no means of ascertaining 
whether it was voluntary or compulsory, or whether in-obeying 
they acted rightly or otherwise, inasmuch as we are nowhere 
told, either that they were enjoined to obey him, or that their 
obedience was made matter of commendation. The conduct of 
Daniel in captivity is equally foreign to the purpose, as under 
his circumstances it was impossible for him to act otherwise. 
Besides, it is written, Psal. lx. 4. “thou hast given a banner 
to them that feared thee, that it may be displayed because of 
the truth.” That it may be the part of prudence to obey the 
commands even of a tyrant in lawful things, or, more properly, 
to comply with the necessity of the times for the sake of pub- 
lic peace, as well as of personal safety,’ Iam far from denying. 

The duties of the magistrate and people TOWARDS THEIR 
NEIGHBOURS regard the transactions of peace and war. 

Under the head of PEACE are included international treaties. 


8 * Neither God nor nature put civil power into the hands of any whom- 
soever, but to a lawful end, and commands our obedience to the authority 
of law only, not to the tyrannical force of any person.’ Answer to Eikon 
Basilike. Prose Works, I. 446. ‘ Quz autem potestas, qui magistratus, 
contraria his facit, neque illa, neque hic, a Deo proprie ordinatus est. Unde 
aeque tali vel potestati vel magistratui subjectio debetur aut precipitur, 
neque nos prudenter obsistere prohibemur.’ Pro Populo Anglicano De- 
fensio. Symmons’ ed. V. 88. 

* This is a remarkable passage, considering the prominent part taken by 
the author not only against the monarchy, but against the monarch him- 
self. It is evident that his experience of the miseries caused by the civil 
disturbances of those evil times had taught him that a regard to the gene- 
ral good might sometimes render a temporary sacrifice of abstract rights 
not inconsistent with the sincerest love of political or religious liberty. 
Compare a passage in his Defence of the People of England ; ‘ Prudenter 
igitur Ecclesiastes hoc in loco (cap. viii. 1, &c.) monet privatos ne cum rege 
contendant; nam etiam cum divite, cum potenti quovis, ut plurimum 
damnosa contentio est.’ Prose Works, Symmons’ ed. V. 61. 
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In order to ascertain whether, in particular cases, these may 
be lawfully contracted with the wicked, we ought to consider 
the purposes for which treaties are concluded, whether simply 
for the sake of peace, or of mutual defence and closer intimacy. 

Of the former class are the confederacy of Abraham with 
the men of Mamre, Gen. xiv. 13. and with Abimelech, xxi. 27. 
that of Isaac with Abimelech, xxvi. 29—31. that of Solomon 
with Hiram, 1 Kings v. 12. from which examples the lawful- 
ness of such alliances appears evident. 

Of the latter class are the treaties of Asa with Benhadad, 
1 Kings xv. 19. of Jehoshaphat with the house of Ahab, 2 
Chron. xvill. 1. compared with xix. 2. of Amaziah with the 
Israelites, xxv. 6—8. of Ahaz with the Assyrians, 2 Kings 
xvi. 7. and that which the Jews sought to contract with the 
Egyptians, Isai. xxx. 2, &e. These were unlawful, and led to 
calamitous results. Exod. xxiii. 32. “thou shalt make no co- 
venant with them, nor with their gods.” xxxiv. 12. “take 
heed to thyself lest thou make a covenant with the inhabitants 
of the land whither thou goest, lest it be for a snare in the 
midst of thee.” See also v. 15. Deut. vil. 4. “they will turn 
away thy son from following me.” Ezek. xvi. 26. “thou hast 
committed fornication with the Egyptians thy neighbours, 
great of flesh.’’ 2 Cor. vi. 14. “be not ye unequally yoked with 
unbelievers, for what fellowship hath righteousness with un- 
righteousness, and what communion hath light with darkness?” 

Asa, 2 Chron. xvi. 3. and Zedekiah, xxxvi. 13. Ezek. xvii. 
are examples of the violation of treaties. 

On the subject of asylums see Num. xxxv. 6—15. Deut. 
ExULLo 

With regard to the duties of war, it is enjoined, first, that 
it be not undertaken without mature deliberation. Prov. xx. 
18. xxiv. 6. Luke xiv. 31. “what king going to make war 
against another king, sitteth not down first and consulteth—?”’ 
Secondly, that it be carried on wisely and skilfully. 1 Sam. 
xiv. 28. ‘“‘thy father straitly charged the people with an oath,” 
&e. xxiii. 22. “it is told me that he dealeth very subtilly.”’ 
Prov. xxi. 22. “a-wise man scaleth the city of the mighty.” 
Thirdly, that it be prosecuted with moderation. Deut. xx. 
19. “thou shalt not destroy the trees thereof,” &c. Fourthly, 
that it be waged in a spirit of godliness.” Deut. xxiii. 9, &e. 
‘‘ when the host goeth forth against thine enemies, then keep 
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thee from every wicked thing.” xxxil. 29, 30. “ O that they 
were wise ... how should one chase a thousand—!” 1 Sam. vu. 
10. “as Samuel was offering up the burnt-offering.. .. J ehovah 
thundered with a great thunder on that day against the Philis- 
tines.” Isai.xxxi.6. “turn ye unto him. . then shallthe Assyrian 
fall with the sword.” Amos i. 13. “ because they have ripped 
up the women with child of Gilead, that they might enlarge 
their border.’ Fifthly, that no mercy be shown to a mercl- 
less enemy. 1 Sam. xv. 33. “as thy sword hath made women 
childless, so shall thy mother be childless among women.” 
Psal. xviii. 41, 42. “‘they cried, but there was none to save 
them....then did I beat them small as the dust before the 
wind.” lx. 8. ‘Moab is my wash-pot ; over Edom will I cast 
out my shoe—.” Jer. xlviil. 10. “cursed be he that keepeth 
back his sword from blood.” Sixthly, that our confidence 
be not placed in human strength, but in God alone. Exod. 
xiv. 17, 18. “I will get me honour upon Pharaoh and all his 
host.” Deut. xx. 1. “when thou goest out to battle against 
thine enemies, and seest horses and chariots,” &c. 1 Sam. 
xiv. 6. “there is no restraint to Jehovah to save by many or 
by few.” xvii. 47. “all this assembly shall know that Jeho- 
vah saveth not with sword and spear.’ Psal. xxxii. 16, 17. 
“there is no king saved by the multitude of an host—.” xliv. 
2, &c. “thou didst drive out the heathen with thine hand—.” 
Ix. 1. “*O God, thou hast cast us off,” &c. cxliy. 1. ‘ blessed 
be Jehovah my strength, which teacheth my hands to war.” 
exlvii. 10. “he delighteth not in the strength of the horse.” 
v. 13. “he hath strengthened the bars of thy gates—.” Prov. 
xxi. 31. “the horse is prepared against the day of battle ; but 
safety is of Jehovah.” 2 Chron. xiv. 11. “it is nothing with 
thee to help, whether with many, or with them that have no 
power—.” xx. 21. “he appomted singers unto Jehovah,” 
&c. xxiv. 24. “the army of the Syrians came with a small 
company of men, and Jehovah delivered a very great host 
into their hand.”’ Isai. v. 26. “he will lift up an ensign to 
the nations from far,’ &c. Jer. xxi. 4. ‘I will turn back 
the weapons of war that are in your hands—.” xxxvil. 10. 
‘for though he had smitten the whole army of the Chaldeans 
that fight against you,’ &c. [zek. xii. 5. “‘ ye have not gone 
up into the gaps, neither made up the hedge for the house of 
Israel—.” Zech. x. 5, 6. ‘“‘they shall be as mighty men 
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which tread down their enemies in the mire of the streets in 
the battle—.”” Amos ii. 14. “the strong shall not strengthen 
his force.’’ Seventhly, that the booty be distributed in 
equitable proportions. Numb. xxxi. 27. “divide the prey 
into two parts between them that took the war upon them, who 
went out to battle, and between all the congregation.’ Deut. xx. 
14. “all the spoil thereof shalt thou take unto thyself, and thou 
shalt eat the spoil of thine enemies.” Josh. xxii. 8. “he 
blessed them, and he spake unto them, saying, Return with 
much riches unto your tents—.” 1 Sam. xxx. 24. “as his 
part is that goeth down to the battle, so shall his part be that 
tarrieth by the stuif.’’ 

There seems no reason why war should be unlawful now, 
any more than in the time of the Jews. nor is it anywhere 
forbidden in the New Testament.’ Psal. exlix. 6. “let a two- 
edged sword be in their hand.” Two centurions, namely, the 
man of Capernaum and Cornelius, are reckoned among be- 
levers, Matt. viii. Acts x. Neither does John exhort the 
soldiers to refrain from war, bu} only from wrong and robbery; 
Luke iii. 14. “he said unto the soldiers, Do violence to no 
man—.” 1 Cor. ix. 7. ‘who goeth a warfare any time at his 
own charges?” Paul likewise availed himself of a guard of 
soldiers for his personal security; Acts xxiii.17. “ bring this 
young man unto the chief captain.” 

The observance of the divine commandments is the source 
of prosperity to nations. See Levit. xxvi. It renders them 
flourishing, wealthy, and victorious, Deut. xv. 4—6. lords over 
many nations, v. 6. xxvi. 17—19. exalted above all others, 
xxvill. 1, &c. a chapter which should be read again and again 
by those who have the direction of political affairs.? Compare 

1 The texts on which the Society of Friends maintain the unlawfulness 
of war are 2 Sam. xxii. 35. Psal. exliv. I. 

* For Milton’s opinion of the value of the Scriptures as teachers of 
political wisdom, see Paradise Regained, IV. 353. 

Their orators thou then extoll’st, as those 
The top of eloquence, statists indeed, 

And lovers of their country, as may seem; 
But herein to our prophets far beneath, 

As men divinely taught, and better teaching 
The solid rules of civil government 

In their majestic unaffected style 

Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome. 
In them is plainest taught, and easiest learnt 
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wlso chap. xxix. 1v. Judges ii. and wi. and Psal. xxxii. 12. 
“blessed is the nation whose God is Jehovah.”’ Prov. xi. 11. 
“by the blessing of the upright the city is exalted.” xiv. 34. 
‘“‘righteousness exalteth a nation.” xxviii. 2. ‘for the trans- 
gression of a land many are the princes thereof.” See also 
Isai. ui. and xxiv. xlviii. 18. ‘‘O that thou hadst hearkened to 
my commandments!’’ See also Jer. v. Ezek. vii. 

‘The consequences of impiety to nations are described, Isai. 
i. 7. ‘in my house is neither bread nor clothing, make me 
not aruler of the people.” Ivi. 9, 10, 13. “thou wentest to 
the king with ointment—.” Hos. yv. 13. “when Ephraim saw 
his sickness,” &c. vil. 11, 12. ‘ Ephraim also is like a silly 
dove without heart—.”’ xii. 1. “ Ephraim feedeth on wind, 
and followeth after the east wind—.’’ Habak. ii. 12. “ woe 
to him that buildeth a town with blood.”’ 

PUBLIC ECCLESIASTICAL DUTIES consist in the reciprocal 
obligations of ministers, and of the church considered col- 
lectively and individually. 

THE DUTIES OF MINISTERS TOWARDS THE CHURCH IN 
GENERAL, AND TOWARDS INDIVIDUAL BELIEVERS IN PARTI- 
CULAR, are stated in the first book, in the chapter on ministers. 
Towards the church in general : Jer. i. 7, 8. “say not lama 
child: for thou shalt go to all that I shall send thee,” &c. 
v. 17—19. “gird up thy loins, and arise, and speak unto 
them all that I command thee.”’ xy. 10, 11. “ woe is me, my 
mother, that thou hast borne me a man of strife and a man of 
contention to the whole earth.” xviii. 19, &c. “ remember that 
I stood before thee to speak good for them.” xx. 7, &c. 
“thou hast deceived me, and I was deceived ....I am in 
derision daily.” Isai. lviii. “cry aloud, spare not, lift up thy 
voice like a trumpet, and show my people their transgres- 
sions—.’’ Ezek. ii. 6. “thou, son of man, be not afraid of 
them,” &c. iil. 8, 9. ‘behold, I have made thy face strong 
against their faces—.” xxxiii. 2—31. “son of man, speak to 
the children of thy people,” &c. Matt. iv. 19. “follow me, 
and J will make you fishers of men.” viii. 21, 22. “suffer 
me first to go and bury my father ; but Jesus said unto him, 
Follow me, and let the dead bury their dead.” ix. 11. “ why 


What makes a nation happy, and keeps it so, 
What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities flat ; 
These only with our law best form a king. 
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eateth your Master with publicans and sinners? but when 
Jesus heard that, he said unto them, They that be whole need 
not a physician, but they that are sick.” vy. 36. “he was 
moved with compassion on them, because...... they were 
scattered abroad—.” x. 14. “‘ whosoever shall not receive 
you, nor hear your words,” &c. xiii. 52. “ every scribe which 
is instructed unto the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man 
that is an householder, which bringeth forth out of his trea- 
sure things new and old.” xviii. 12. “if a man have an hun- 
dred sheep, and one of them be gone astray,” &c. Acts xiii. 
51. “they shook off the dust of their feet against them.” 
xvill. 6. ** when they opposed themselves, and blasphemed, he 
shook his raiment, and said unto them—.” 2 Cor. ii. 17. 
“we are not as many, which corrupt the word of God, but 
as of sincerity, but as of God, in the sight of God speak we 
in Christ.” 1 Thess. ii. 5. “neither at any time used we 
flattering words, as ye know.” Tit. ii. 7. “in all things 
showing thyself a pattern of good works.” 

Opposed to the above are the ignorant, the slothful, the 
timid, flatterers, the dumb, false teachers, the covetous, the 
ambitious. Isai. ix. 15. “the prophet that teacheth lies, he 
is the tail.”’ Ezek. xliv. 8. “ye have set keepers of my charge 
in my sanctuary for yourselves; as was done by bishops 
formerly, and is not unfrequently practised by magistrates in 
the present day, thus depriving the people of their privilege 
of election. Isai. lvi. 10. “his watchmen are blind,” &c. 
For an exampie or flatterers, see 2 Chron. xviii. 5. “ the king 
of Israel gathered together of prophets four hundred men,” 
ee el eviz tee lo, 1 perceived that God had not sent 
him.” Jer. ii. 8. “the priests said not, Where is Jehovah 2” 
v. 14. “because ye speak this word,” &c. v. 31. ‘the prophets 
prophesy falsely.” vi. 13, 14. “from the least of them even 
unto the greatest,” &c. viii. 9. “lo, they have rejected the 
word of Jehovah, and what wisdom is in them?” x. 2] 
“the pastors are become brutish.” xiv. 13—15, 18. “thus 
saith Jehovah concerning the prophets that prophesy in my 
name,’ &c. xxiii. 9, &c. “ mine heart is broken within me, 
because of the prophets.” In this class are to be placed 
Hananiah, chap. xxviii. with the two other prophets men- 
tioned in chap. xxix. 21. and Shemaiah, v. 24, &c. “because 
thou hast sent letters in my name unto all the people that are 

YOL. V. M 
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at Jerusalem. ... saying, Jehovah hath made thee priest in the 
room of Jehoiada,”’ &c. and Amaziah, Amos vil. 10—17. Jer. 
1. G. “their shepherds have caused them to go astray.” 
Lament. ii. 14. “thy prophets have seen vain and foolish 
things for thee.” iv. 13. ‘‘for the sins of the prophets—.” 
Ezek. xiii. 2, &c. ‘‘ prophesy against the prophets of Israel,” 
&c. xxii. 26. “her priests have violated my law.” v. 28. 
“her prophets have daubed them with untempered mortar.”’ 
xxxiv. 2, &c. “son of man, prophesy against the shepherds 
of Israel—.”? Hos. vi. 9. ‘fas troops of robbers wait fora 
man, so the company of priests murder in the way,” &c. 
Amos viii. 11. “I will send a famine in the land, not a famine 
of bread,” &c. Mic. iii. 5, 6. ‘¢ thus saith Jehovah concerning 
the prophets that make my people err—.” y. 11. “the heads 
thereof judge for reward, and the priests thereof teach for 
hire—.” Zeph. ii. 4. “her prophets are light and 
treacherous—.” Zech. xi. 15, 16. “take unto thee yet the 
instruments of a foolish shepherd.” v. 17. ‘‘ woe to the idol 
shepherd that leaveth the flock.” xiii. 2, &c. “I will cause 
the prophets and the unclean spirit to pass out of the land.” 
Mal. ii. 1—10. “now, O ye priests, this commandment is for 
you.” John ii. 16. ‘‘he said unto them that sold doves, Take 
these things hence,” &c. x. 10. ‘the thief cometh not 
but for to steal, and to kill, and to destroy.” 2 Pet. u. 1, 
&c. ‘there were false prophets also among the people, even 
as there shall be false teachers among you.” 

THE DUTIES OF THE WHOLE CHURCH AND OF INDIVIDUAL 
- BELIEVERS TOWARDS THEIR MINISTERS are stated Book I. in 
the chapter concerning the ministers and people; to which 
many of the following texts may also be referred. Matt. ix. 
37, 38. “the harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers are 
few; pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest—.” x. 40, 
&e. “he that receiveth you receiveth me, and he that receiveth 
me receiveth him that sent me.’’ See alsoJohn xiii. 29. Luke vin. 
18. ‘‘take heed therefore how ye hear; for whosoever hath, to 
him shall be given, and whosoever hath not, from him shall be 
taken even that which he seemeth to have.”’ Philipp. ii. 17, 18. 
“brethren, be followers together of me,” &c. 1 Thess. v. 12, 
13. “we beseech you, brethren, to know them that labour 
among you, and are over you inthe Lord, and admonish you ; 
aud to esizem them very hi:hly in love, for their work’s sake.” 
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Heb. xii. 7. “remember them which have the rule over you.” 
v. 17, 18. “obey them that have the rule over you, and submit 
yourselves, for they watch for your souls as they that must 
give account, that they may do it with joy and not with grief, 
for that is unprofitable for you.” Jer. xxiii. 16. “hearken 
not unto the words of the prophets that prophesy unto you ; 
they make you vain ; they speak a vision of their own heart, 
and not out of the mouth of Jehovah.” 

The contrary conduct is condemned, Isai. xxx. 9, 10. 
“this is a rebellious people,” &c. Jer. xliii. 2. “saying unto 
Jeremiah, Thou speakest faisely: Jehovah our Godhath not sent 
thee—.” Micah ii. 6. “prophesy ye not; say ye to them 
that prophesy, &c. v. 11. ‘if a man walking in the spirit and 
falsehood do lie, saying,” &c. Luke vii. 29, 30, “the Phari- 
sees and lawyers rejected the counsel of God against them- 
selves, being not baptized of him.” 3 John 9. “TI wrote unto 
the church, but Diotrephes, who loveth to have the pre- 
eminence among them, receiveth us not.” 
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COLLECTED OUT OF THE ANCIENTEST AND BEST AUTHORS THEREOP. 


|PUBLISHED FROM A COPY CORRECTED BY THE AUTHOR NIMSELF, 1670.] 


THE FIRST BOOK. 


THE beginning of nations, those excepted of whom sacred 
books have spoken, is to this day unknown. Nor only the 
beginning, but the deeds also of many succeeding ages, yea, 
periods of ages, either wholly unknown, or obscured and 
blemished with fables. Whether it were that the use of letters 
came in long after, or were it the violence of barbarous in- 
undations, or they themselves, at certain revolutions of time, 
fatally decaying, and degenerating into sloth and ignorance ; 
whereby the monuments of more ancient civility have been 
some destroyed, some lost. Perhaps disesteem and contempt 
of the public affairs then present, as not worth recording, 
might partly be in cause. Certainly ofttimes we see that wist¢ 
men, and of best ability, have forborn to write the acts of 
their own days, while they beheld with a just loathing and 
disdain, not only how unworthy, how perverse, how corrupt, 
but often how ignoble, how petty, how below all history, the 
persons and their actions were; who, either by fortune or 
some rude election, had attained, as a sore judgment and 
“ignominy upon the land, to have chief sway in managing the 
-commonwealth. But that any law, or superstition of our 
philosophers, the Druids, forbad th: Britains to write their 
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memorable deeds, I know not why any out of Cesar! should 
allege: he indeed saith, that their doctrine they thought not 
sawful to commit to letters; but in most matters else, both 
private and public, among which well may history be reckoned, 
they used the Greek tongue; and that the British Druids, who 
taught those in Gaul, would be ignorant of any language known 
and used by their disciples, or so frequently writing other 
things, and so inquisitive into highest, would for want of re- 
cording be ever children in the knowledge of times and ages, 
is not likely. Whatever might be the reason, this we find, 
that of British affairs, from the first peopling of the island to 
the coming of Julius Ceesar, nothing certain, either by tradi- 
tion, history, or ancient‘fame, hath hitherto been left us. That 
which we have of oldest seeming, hath by the greater part 
of judicious antiquaries been long rejected fora modern fable. 

Nevertheless there being others, besides the first supposed 
author, men not unread, nor unlearned in antiquity, who admit 
that for approved story, which the former explode for fiction; 
and seeing that ofttimes relations heretofore accounted fabu- 
lous have been after found to contain in them many footsteps 
and reliques of something true, as what we read in poets of 
the flood, and giants little believed, till undoubted witnesses 
taught us, that all was not feigned; I have therefore deter- 
mined to bestow the telling over even of these reputed tales ; 
be it for nothing else but in favour of our English poets and 
rhetoricians, who by their art will know how to use them 
judiciously. 

I might also produce example, as Diodorus among the 
Greeks, Livy and others among the Latins, Polydore and 
Virunnius accounted among our own writers. But I intend 
not with controversies and quotations to delay or interrupt 
the smooth course of history ; much less to argue and debate 
long who were the first inhabitants, with what probabilities, 
what authorities each opinion hath been upheld; but shall 
endeavour that which hitherto hath been needed most, with 
plain and lightsome brevity, to relate well and orderly things: 
worth the noting, so as may best instruct and benefit them 
that read. Which, imploring divine assistance, that it may 
redound to his glory, and the good of the British nation, I 
now begin. 

+ Gesilias. 
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THAT the whole earth was inhabited before the flood, aia 
to the utmost point of habitable ground from those effectual 
works of God in the creation, may be more than conjectured. 
Hence that this island also had her dwellers, her affairs, and 
perhaps her stories, even in that old world those many hun- 
dred years, with much reason we may infer. After the flood, 
and the dispersing of nations, as they journeyed leisurely from 
the east, Gomer the eldest son of Japhet, and his offspring, 
as by authorities, arguments, and aftinity of divers names is 
generally believed, were the first that peopled all these west 
and northern climes. But they of our own writers, who 
thought they had done nothing, unless, with all circumstance 
they tell us when, and who first set foot upon this island, pre- 
sume to name out of fabulous and counterfeit authors a certain 
Samothes or Dis, a fourth or sixth son of Japhet, (who they 
make, about 200 years after the flood, to have planted with 
colonies, first the continent of Celtica or Gaul, and next this 
island ; thence to have named it Samothea,) to have reigned 
here, and after him lineally four kings, Magus, Saron, Druis, 
and Bardus. But the forged Berosus, whom only they have 
to cite, no where mentions that either he, or any of those 
whom they bring, did ever pass into Britain, or send their 
people hither. So that this outlandish figment may easily 
excuse our not allowing it the room here so much as of a 
British fable. | ) 

That which follows, perhaps as wide from truth, though 
seeming less impertinent, is, that these Samotheans under the 
reign of Bardus were subdued by Albion, a giant, son of 
Neptune; who called the island after his own name, and 
ruled it 44 years. Till at length passing over into Gaul, in 
aid of his brother Lestrygon, against whom Hercules was 
hasting out of Spain into Italy, he was there slain in fight, 
and Bergion also his brother. 

Sure enough we are, that Britain hath been anciently 
termed Albion, both by the Greeks and Romans. And Mela, 
the geographer, makes mention of a stony shore in Langue- 
doc, where by report such a battle was fought. The rest, as 
his giving name te the isle, or even landing here, depends 
aitogether upon late surmises. But too absurd, and too un- 
conscionably gross is that fond invention, that wafted hither 
the fifty daughters of a strange Dioclesian king of Syna; 
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brought in, doubtless, by some illiterate pretender to some- 
thing mistaken in the common poetical story of Danaus king 
of Argos, while his vanity, not pleased with the obscure begin- 
ning which truest antiquity affords the nation, laboured to 
contrive us a pedigree, as he thought, more noble. These 
daughters by appointment cf Danaus on the marriage-night 
having murdered all their husbands, except Linceus, whom 
his wife’s loyalty saved, were by him, at the suit of his wife 
their sister, not put to death, but turned out to sea in a ship 
unmanned ; of which whole sex they had incurred the hate : 
and as the tale goes, were driven on this island. Where the 
inhabitants, none but devils, as some write, or as others, a 
lawless crew left here by Albion, without head or governor, 
both entertained them, and had issue by them a second breed 
of giants, who tyrannized the isle, till Brutus came. 

The eldest of these dames in their legend they call Albina ; 
and from thence, for which cause the whole scene was framed, 
will have the name Albion derived. Incredible it may seem 
so sluggish a conceit should prove so ancient, as to be autho- 
rized by the elder Ninnius, reputed to have lived about a 
thousand years ago. This I find not in him: but that Histion, 
sprung of Japhet, had four sons; Francus, Romanus, Ale-. 
mannus, and Britto, of whom the Britains ;* as true, I believe, 
as that those other nations, whose names are resembled, came 
of the other three ; if these dreams give not just occasion to 
call in doubt the book itself, which bears that title. 

Hitherto the things themselves have given us a warrantable 
dispatch to run them soon over. But now of Brutus and his 
line, with the whole progeny of kings, to the entrance of 
Julius Czesar, we cannot so easily be discharged; descents of 
ancestry, long continued, laws and exploits not plainly seem- 
ing to be borrowed, or devised, which on the common belief 
have wrought no small impression ; defended by many, denied 
utterly by few. For what though Brutus and the whole Trojan 
pretence were yielded up; (seeing they who first devised to 
bring us from sodme noble ancestor, were content at first with 
Brutus the consul; till better invention, although not willing 
to forego the name, taught them to remove it higher into a 
more fabulous age, and by the same remove lighting on the 
Trojan tales in affectation to make the Britain of one original 
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with the Roman, pitched there ;) yet those old and inborn 
names of successive kings, never any to have been real persons; 
or done in their lives at least some part of what so long hath 
heen remembered, cannot be thought without too strict an in- 
credulity. 

For these, and those causes above mentioned, that which 
hath received approbation from so many, I have chosen not 
to omit. Certain or uncertain, be that upon the credit of 
those whom I must follow; so far as keeps aloof from impos- 
sible and absurd, attested by ancient writers from books more 
ancient, I refuse not, as the due and proper subject of story. 
The principal author is well known to be Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth ; what he was, and whence his authority, who in his 
age, or before him, have delivered the same matter, and such 
like general discourses, will better stand in a treatise by them- 
selves. All* of them agree in this, that Brutus was the son of 
Silvius; he of Ascanius ; whose father was Eneas a Trojan 
prince, who at the burning of that city, with his son Ascanius, 
and a collected number that escaped, after long wandering on 
the sea, arrived in Italy. Where at length by the assistance 
of Latinus king of Latiam, who had given him his daughter 
Lavinia, he obtained to succeed in that kingdom, and left it 
to Ascanius, whose son Silvius (though Roman histories deny 
Silvius to be the son of Ascanius) had married secretly a niece 
of Lavinia. 

She being with child, the matter became known to Ascanius. 
Who commanding his “ magicians to inquire by art, what sex 
the maid had conceived,”’ had answer, ‘that it was one who 
should be the death of both his parents; and banished for 
the fact, should after all, in a far country, attain the highest 
honour.” The prediction failed not, for in travail the mother 
died. And Brutus (the child was so called) at fifteen years 
of age, attending his father to the chace, with an arrow un- 
fortunately killed him. 

Banished therefore by his kindred, he retires into Greece. 
Where meeting with the race of Helenus king Priam’s son, 
held there in servile condition by Pandrasus then king, with 
them he abides. For Pyrrhus, in revenge of his father slain 
at Troy, had brought thither with him Helenus, and many 
others into servitude. There Brutus among his own stock sa 
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thrives in virtve and in arms, as renders him beloved to kings 
and great captains, above all the youth of that Jand. Whereby 
the Torjans not only began to hope, but secretly to move him, 
that he would lead them in the way to liberty. They allege their 
numbers, and the promised help of Assaracus a noble 
Greekish youth, by the mother’s side a Trojan; whom for 
that cause his brother went about to dispossess of certain 
castles bequeathed him by his father. Brutus considering 
both the forces offered him, and the strength of those holds, 
not unwillingly consents. 

First therefore having fortified those castles, he with Assa- 
racus and the whole multitude betake them to the woods and 
hills, as the safest place from whence to expostulate ; and in 
the name of all sends to Pandrasus this message, “That the 
Trojans holding it unworthy their ancestors to serve in a 
foreign kingdom had retreated to the woods ; choosing rather 
a savage life than a slavish: if that displeased him, that then 
with his leave they might depart to some other soil.” 

As this may pass with good allowance that the Trojans 
might be many in these parts, (for Helenus was by Pyrrhus 
made king of the Chaonians, and the sons of Pyrrhus by 
Andromache Hector’s wife, could not but be powerful through 
all Epirus,) so much the more it may be doubted, how these 
Trojans could be thus in bondage, where they had friends and 
countrymen so potent. But to examine these things with 
diligence, were but to confute the fables of Britain, with the 
fables of Greece or Italy: for of this age, what we have to 
say, as well concerning most other countries, as this island, 
is equally under question. Be how it will, Pandrasus, not 
expecting so bold a message from the sons of captives, gathers 
an army; and marching towards the woods, Brutus who had 
notice of his approach nigh to the town called Sparatinum, 
(1 know not what town, but certain of no Greek name), over 
night planting himself there with good part of his men, sud- 
denly sets upon him, and with slaughter of the Greeks pur- 
sues him to the passage of a river, which mine author names 
- Akalon, meaning perhaps Achelous or Acheron; where at the 
ford he overlays them afresh. This victory obtained, and a 
sufficient strength left in Sparatinum, Brutus with Antigonus, 
the king’s brother, and his friend Anacletus, whom he had 
taken in the fight, returns to the residue of his friends in the 
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thick woods; while Pandrasus with all speed recollecting, 
besieges the town. Brutus to relieve his men besieged, who 
earnestly called him, distrusting the sufficiency of his force, 
bethinks himself of this policy. Calls to him Anacletus, and 
threatening instant death else, both to him and his friend 
Antigonus, enjoins him, that he should go at the second hour 
of night to the Greekish leagre, and tell the guards he had 
brought Antigonus by stealth out of prison to a certain woody 
vale, unable through the weight of his fetters to move him 
further, entreating them to come speedily and fetch him in. 
Anacletus to save both himself and his friend Antigonus, 
swears this, and at a fit hour sets on alone toward the camp ; 
is met, examined, and at last unquestionably known. To whom, 
great profession of fidelity first made, he frames his tale, as 
had been taught him; and they now fully assured, witha 
credulous rashness leaving their stations, fared accordingly 
by the ambush that there awaited them. Forthwith Brutus 
divided his men into three parts, leads on in silence to the 
camp; commanding first each part at a several place to e.iter 
and forbear execution, till he with his squadron possessed of 
the king’s tent, gave signal to them by trumpet. The sound 
whereof no sooner heard, but huge havock begins upon the 
sleeping and unguarded enemy, whom the besieged also now 
sallying forth, on the other side assail. Brutus the while had 
special care to seize and secure the king’s person ; whose life 
still within his custody, he knew was the surest pledge to 
obtain what he should demand. Day appearing, he enters 
the town, there distributes the king’s treasury, and leaving 
the place better fortified, returns with the king his prisoner 
to the woods. Straight the ancient and grave men he sum- 
mons to council, what they should now demand of the king. 

After long debate Mempricius, one of the gravest, utterly 
dissuading them from thought of longer stay in Greece, 
unless they meant to be deluded with a subtle peace, and the 
awaited revenge of those whose friends they had slain, advises 
them to demand first the king’s eldest daughter Innogen in 
marriage to their leader Brutus with a rich dowry, next 
oe DUE money, and fit provision for them all to depart the 
and. 

This resolution pleasing best, the king now brought in, and 
placed in a high seat, is briefly told, that on these conditions 
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granted, he might be free; not granted, he must prepare to 
die. 

Pressed with fear of death, the king readily yields; espe- 
cially to bestow his daughter on whom he confessed so noble 
and so valiant: offers them also the third part of his king- 
dom, if they like to stay ; if not, to be their hostage himself, 
till he had made good his word. 

The marriage therefore solemnized, and shipping from ali 
parts got together, the Trojans in a fleet, no less written than 
three hundred four and twenty sail, betake them to the wide 
sea; where with a prosperous course, two days and a night 
bring them on a certain island long before dispeopled and 
left waste by sea-rovers, the name whereof was then Leogecia, 
now unknown. They who were sent out to discover, came at 
length to a ruined city, where was a temple and image of 
Diana that gave oracles: but not meeting first or last, save 
wild beasts, they return with this notice to their ships; wish- 
ing their general would inquire of that oracle what voyage to 
pursue. 

Consultation had, Brutus taking with him Gerion his diviner, 
and twelve of the ancientest, with wanton ceremonies before 
the inward shrine of the goddess, in verse (as it seems the 
manner was) utters his request, “‘Diva potens nemorum,” &c. 

Goddess of shades, and huntress, who at will 
Walk’st on the rolling sphere, and through the deep 
On thy third reign the earth look now, and tell 
What land, what seat of rest thou bidd’st me seek, 
What certain seat, where I may worship thee 

For aye, with temples vow’d, and virgin choirs. 

To whom sleeping before the altar, Diana in a vision that 

night thus answered, “ Brute sub occasum solis,” &c. 
Brutus, far to the west, in th’ ocean wide, 
Beyond the realm of Gaul, a land there lies, 
Seagirt it lies, where giants dwelt of old, 
Now void it fits thy people ; thither bend 
Thy course, there shalt thou find a lasting seat, 
Where to thy sons another Troy shall rise ; 
And kings be born of thee, whose dreaded might 
Shall awe the world, and conquer nations bold. 

These verses originally Greek, were put in Latin, saith 
Virunnius, by Gildas a British poet, and him to have lived 
under Claudius. Which granted true, adds much to the anti- 
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quity of this fable; and indeed the Latin verses are much 
better, than of the age for Geoffrey ap Arthur, unless pernaps 
Joseph of Exeter, the only smooth poet of those times, be- 
friended him. In this, Diana overshot her oracle thus ending, 
«« Tpsis totius terree subditus orbis erit,”’ That to the race of 
Brute, kings of this island, the whole earth shall be subject. 
But Brutus, guided now, as he thought, by divine conduct, 
speeds him towards the west; and after some encounters on 
the Afric side, arrives at a place on the Tyrrhene sea; where 
he happens to find the race of those Trojans, who with Antenor 


Trojans with Antenor were seated on the other side of Italy, 
on the Adriatic, not the Tyrrhene shore. But these joining 
company, and past the Herculean Pillars, at the mouth of 
Ligeris in Aquitania cast anchor: where after some discovery 
made cf the place, Corineus, hunting nigh the shore with his 
men, is by messengers of the king Goffarius Pictus- met, and 
questioned about his errand there. Who not answering to 
their mind, Imbertus, one of them, lets fly an arrow at Cori- 
neus, which he avoiding, slays him: and the Pictavian himself 
hereupon levying his whole force, is overthrown by Brutus, 
and Corineus ; who with the battle-axe which he was wont ta 
manage against the Tyrrhene giants, is said to have done mar- 
vels. But Goffarius having drawn to his aid the whole country 
of Gaul, at that time governed by twelve kings, puts his 
fortune to a second trial; wherein the Trojans, overborn by 
multitude, are driven back, and besieged in their own camp, 
which by good foresight was strongly situate. Whence Brutus 
unexpectedly issuing out, and Corineus in the mean while, 
whose device it was, assaulting them behind from a wood, 
where he had conveyed his men the night before: the Trojans 
are again victors, but with the loss of Turon a valiant nephew 
of Brutus : whose ashes, left in that place, gave name to the 
city of Tours, built there by the Trojans. Brutus finding now 
his powers much lessened, and this yet not the place foretold 
him, leaves Aquitain, and with an easy course arriving at Tot- 
ness in Devonshire, quickly perceives here to be the promised 
end of his labours. 

The island, not yet Britain but Albion, was in a manner 
desert and inhospitable; kept only by a remnant of giants, 
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whose excessive force and tyranny had consumed the rest. 
Them Brutus destroys, and to his people divides the land, 
which with some reference to his own name he thenceforth 
calls Britain. To Corineus, Cornwall, as now we call it, fell 
by lot ; the rather by him liked, for that the hugest giants in 
rocks and caves were said to lurk still there; which kind of 
monsters to deal with was his old exercise. 

And here with leave bespoken to recite a grand fable, thongh 
dignified by our best poets: while Brutus, on a certain festival 
day solemnly kept on that shore, where he first landed, was 
with the people in great jollity and mirth, a crew of these 
savages breaking in upon them, began on a sudden another 
sort of game, than at such a meeting was expected. But at 
length by many hands overcome, Goemagog the hugest, in 
height twelve cubits, is reserved alive, that with him Corineus, 
who desired nothing more, might try his strength; whom in 
a wrestle the giant catching aloft, with a terrible hug broke 
three of his ribs: nevertheless Corineus enraged, heaving him 
up by main force, and on his shoulders bearing him to the 
next high rock, threw him headlong, all shattered, into the 
sea, and left his name on the cliff, called ever since Langoe- 
magog, which is to say, the giant’s leap. 

After this, Brutus in a chosen place builds Troja Nova, 
changed in time to Trinovantum, now London: and began to 
enact laws; Heli being then high priest in Judea: and having 
governed the whole isle twenty-four years, died, and was buried 
in his new Troy. His three sons, Locrine, Albanact, and Cam- 
ber, divide the land by consent. Locrine had the middle part 
Leegria ; Camber possessed Cambria, or Wales; Albanact, 
Albania, now Scotland. But he in the end by Humber king 
of the Hunds, who with a fleet invaded that land, was slain 
in fight, and his people drove back into Leegria. Locrine and 
his brother go out against Humber; who now marching on- 
ward, was by them defeated, and in a river drowned, which 
to this day retains his name. Among the spoils of his camp 
and navy, were found certain young maids, and Estrildes above 
the rest, passing fair, the daughter of a king in Germany ; 
from whence Humber, as he went wasting the sea coast, had 
led her captive ; whom Locrine, though before contracted to 
the daughter of Corineus, resolves to marry. But being forced 
and threatened by Corineus, whose authority and power he 
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feared, Guendolen the daughter he yields to marry, but in 
secret loves the other: and ofttimes retiring, as to some 
private sacrifice, through vaults and passages made under 
ground, and seven years thus enjoying her, had by her a 
daughter equally fair, whose name was Sabra. But when once 
his fear was off by the-death of Corineus, not content with 
secret. enjoyment, divorcing Guendolen, he makes Estrildes 
now his queen. Guendolen, all ‘in rage, departs into Cornwall, 
where Madan, the son she had by Locrine, was hitherto 
brought up by Corineus his grandfather. And gathering an 
army of her father’s friends and subjects, gives battle to her 
husband by the river Sture; wherein Locrine, shot with an 
arrow, ends his life. But not so ends the fury of Guendolen ; 
for Estrildes. and her daughter Sabra. she throws into a river: 
and, to 1eave a monument or revenge, proclaims that the 
stream be thenceforth called after the damsel’s name; which, 
by length of time, is changed now to Sabrina, or Severn. 

Fifteen years she governs in behalf of her son; then resign- 
ing to him at age, retires to her father’s dominion. This, saith 
my author, was in the days of Samuel. Madan hath the praise 
to have well and peacefully ruled the space of forty years, 
leaving behind him two sons, Mempricius and Malim. Mem- 
pricius had first to do with the ambition of his brother, 
aspiring to share with him in the kingdom; whom therefore, 
at a meeting to compose matters, with a treachery, which his 
cause needed not, Le slew. 

Nor was he better in the sole possession, whereof so ill he 
could endure a partner, killing his nobles, and those especially 
next to succeed him; till lastly, given over to unnatural lust, in 
the twentieth of his reign, hunting in a forest, he was devoured 
by wolves. 

His son Ebranc, a man of mighty strength and stature, 
reigned forty years. He first, after Brutus, wasted Gaul ; 
and returning rich and prosperous, builded Caerebranc, now 
York ; in Albania, Alelud, Mount Agned, or the Castle of Maid- 
ens, now Edinburgh. He had twenty sons and thirty daughters - 
by twenty wives. His daughters he sent to Silvius Alba into 
Italy, who bestowed them on his peers of the Trojan line. His 
sons, under the leading of Assaracus their brother, won them 
lands and signiories in Germany, thence called from these 
brethren Germania; a derivation too hastily supposed, perhaps 
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before the word Germanus, or the Latin tongue was in use. 
Some who have described Henault, as Jacobus Bergomas and 
Lassabeus, are cited to affirm, that Ebranc, in his war there, 
was by Brunchildis, lord of Henault, put to the worse. 

Brutus, therefore, surnamed Greenshield, succeeding, to 
repair his father’s losses, as the same Lessabeus reports, 
fought a second battle in Henault, with Brunchild, at the 
mouth of Scaldis, and encamped on the river Hania. Of which 
our Spenser also thus sings: 

Let Scaldis tell, and let tell Hania, 
And let the marsh of Esthambruges tell 
What colour were their waters that same day, 
And al! the moor ’twixt Eiversham and Dell, 
With blood of Henalois, which therein fell ; 
How oft that day did sad Brunchildis see 

. The Greenshield dyed in dolorous vermeil, &c. 

But Henault, and Brunchild, and Greenshield, seem newer 
names than for a story pretended thus ancient. 

Him succeeded Leil, a maintainer of peace and equity; but 
slackened in his latter end, whence arose some civil discord. 
He built, in the North, Cairleil ;* and in the days of Solomon. 

Rudhuddibras, or Hudibras, appeasing the commotions 
which his father could not, founded Caerkeynt or Canterbury, 
Caerguent or Winchester, and Mount Paladur, now Septonia 
or Shaftesbury : but this by others is contradicted. 

Bladud his son built Caerbadus or Bath, and those medici- 
nal waters he dedicated to Minerva ; in whose temple there he 
kept fire continually burning. He was a man of great inven- 
tion, and taught necromancy ; till having made him wings to 
fly, he felt down upon the temple of Apollo in Trinovant, and 
so died after twenty years’ reign. 

Hitherto, from father to son, the direct line hath run on: 
put Leir, who next reigned, had only three daughters, and no 
male issue: governed laudibly and built Caerlier, now Leices- 
ter, on the bank of Sora. But at last, falling through age, 
he determines to bestow his daughters, and so among them to 
divide his kingdom. Yet first, to try which of them loved him 
best, (a trial that might have made him, had he known as 
wiseiy how to try, as he seemed to know how much the trying 
sehooved him,) he resolves a simple resolution, to ask them 
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solemnly in order; and which of them should profess largest, 
her to believe. Gonorill, the eldest, apprehending too weil 
her father’s weakness, makes answer, invoking Heaven, “ That 
she loved him above her soul.” ‘Therefore,’ quoth the old 
man, overjoyed, “since thou so honourest my declining age, 
to thee and the husband whom thou shalt choose, I give the 
third part of my realm.”’ So fair a speeding, for a few words 
soon uttered, was to Regan, the second, ample instruction 
what to say. She, on the same demand, spares no protesting ; 
and the gods must witness, that otherwise to express her 
thoughts she knew not, but that ‘‘She loved him above all 
creatures ;’? and so receives an equal reward with her sister. 
But Cordeilla, the youngest, though hitherto best beloved, and 
now before her eyes the rich and present hire of a little easy 
soothing, the danger also, and the loss likely to betide plain 
dealing, yet moves not from the solid purpose of a sincere and 
virtuous answer. ‘Father,’ saith she, ‘my love towards you 
is as my duty bids: what should a father seek, what can a 
child promise more? They, who pretend beyond this, flatter.” 
When the old man, sorry to hear this, and wishing her to re- 
call those words, persisted asking ; with a loyal sadness at her 
father’s infirmity, but something, on the sudden, harsh, and 
glancing rather at her sisters than speaking her own mind, 
“Two ways only,” saith she, ‘ I have to answer what you require 
me: the former, your command is, I should recant; accept 
then this other whichis left me ; look how much you have, so 
much is your value, and so much I love you.’ ‘Then hear 
thou,” quoth Leir, now all in passion, ‘‘ what thy ingratitude 
hath gained thee: because thou hast not reverenced thy aged 
father equal to thy sisters, part in my kingdom, or what else 
is mine, reckon to have none.”’ And, without delay, gives in 
marriage his other daughters, Gonorill to Maglaunus duke of — 
Albania, Regan to Henninus duke of Cornwal; with them in 
present half his kingdom ; the rest to follow at his death. In 
the mean while, fame was not sparing to divulge the wisdom 
and other graces of Cordeilla, insomuch that Aganippus, a 
great king in Gaul (however he came by his Greek name, not 
found in any register of French kings,) seeks her to wife ; and 
nothing altered at the loss of her dowry, receives her gladly in 
such a manner as she was sent him. After this King Leir, 
more and more drooping with years, became an easy prey ta 
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his daughters and their husbands ; who now, by daily encroach- 
ment, had seized the whole kingdom into their hands: and the 
old king is put to sojourn with his eldest daughter attended only 
by threescore knights. But they in a short while grudged at, 
as too numerous and disorderly for continual guests, are re- 
duced to thirty. Not brooking that affront, the old king 
betakes him to his second daughter: but there also, discord 
soon arising betwen the servants of different masters in one 
family, five only are-suffered to attend him. Then back again 
he returns to the other; hoping that she his eldest could 
not but have more pity on his gray hairs: but she now refuses 
to admit him, unless he be content with one only of his fol- 
lowers. At last the remembrance of his youngest, Cordeilla, 
comes to his thoughts ; and now acknowledging how true her 
words had been, though with little hope from whom he had 
So injured, be it but to pay her the last recompense she can 
have from him, his confession of her wise forewarning, that so 
perhaps his misery, the proof and experiment of her wisdom, 
might something soften her, he takes his journey into France. 
Now might be seen a difference between the silent, or down- 
right spoken affection of some children to their parents, and 
the talkative obsequiousness of others; while the hope of 
inheritance overacts them, and on the tongue’s end enlarges 
their duty. Cordeilla, out of mere love, without the suspicion 
of expected reward, at the message only of her father in dis- 
tress, pours forth true filial tears. And not enduring either 
that her own, or any other eye should see him in such forlorn 
‘condition as his messenger declared, discreetly points one of 
her trusty servants first to convey him privately towards some 
good sea-town, there to array him, bathe him, cherish him, 
furnish him with such attendance and state as beseemed his 
dignity ; that then, as from his first landing, he might send 
word of his arrival to her husband Aganippus. Which done, 
with all mature and requisite contrivance, Cordeilla, with the 
king her husband, and all the barony of his realm, who then 
first had news of his passing the sea, go out to meet him; 
and after all honourable and joyful entertainment, Aganippus, 
as to his wife’s father, and his royal guest, surrenders him, 
during his abode there, the power and disposal of his whole 
dominion : permitting his wife Cordeilla to go with an army, 
and set her father upon his throne. Wherein her piety se 
VOL. V. N 
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prospered, as that she vanquished her impious sisters, with those 
dukes ; and Leir again, as saith the story, three years obtained 
the crown. To whom, dying, Cordeilla, with all regal solem- 
nities, gave burial in the town of Leicester: and then, as 
right heir succeeding, and her husband dead, ruled the land 
five years in peace. Until Marganus and Cunedagius, her two 
sisters’ sons, not bearing that a kingdom should be governed 
by a woman, in the unseasonablest time to raise that quarrel 
against a woman so worthy, make war against her, depose her, 
and imprison her; of which impatient, and now long unexer- 
cised to suffer, she there, as is related, killed herself. The 
victors between them part the land; but Marganus, the eldest 
sister’s son, who held, by agreement, from the north side of 
Humber to Cathness, incited by those about him, to invade all 
as his own right, wars on Cunedagius, who soon met him, 
overcame, and overtook him in a town of Wales, where he 
left his life, and ever since his name to the place. 

Cunedagius was now sole king, and governed with much 
praise many years, about the time when Rome was built. 

Him succeeded Rivallo his son, wise also and fortunate ; 
save what they tell us of three days raining blood and swarms 
of stinging flies, whereof men died. In order then Gurgustius, 
Jago or Lago his nephew; Sisilius, Kinmarcus. Then Gor- 
bogudo, whom others name Gorbodego, and Gorbodion, who 
had two sons, Ferrex and Porrex. They, in the old age of 
their father, falling to contend who should succeed, Porrex, 
attempting by treachery his brother’s life, drives him into 
France ; and in his return, though aided by the force of that 
country, defeats and slays him. But by his mother Videna, 
who less loved him, is himself, with the assistance of her 
women, soon after slain in his bed: with whom ended, as is 
thought, the line of Brutus. Whereupon the whole land, with 
civil broils, was rent into five kingdoms, long time waging war 
each on other; and some say fifty years. At length Dunwallo 
Molmutius, the son of Cloten king of Cornwall, one of the 
foresaid five, excelling in valour and goodliness of person, 
after his father’s decease, found means to reduce again the whole 
island into a monarchy ; subduing the rest at opportunities. 
First, Ymner king of Loegria, whom he slew; then Rudau- 
cus of Cambria, Staterius of Albania, confederate together. 
tn which fight Dunwallo is reported, while the victory hung 
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doubtful, to have used this art. He takes with him 600 stout 
men, bids them put on the armour of their slain enemies ; 
and so unexpectedly approaching the sugqadron, where those 
two kings had placed themselves in fight, from that part which 
they thought securest, assaults and dispatches them. Then 
displaying his own ensigns, which before he had concealed, 
and sending notice to the other part of his army what was 
done, adds to them new courage, and gains a final victory. 
This Dunwallo was the first in Britain that wore a crown of 
gold; and therefore by some reputed the first king. He es- 
tablished the Molmutine laws, famous among the English 
to this day; written long after in Latin by Gildas, and in 
Saxon by King Alfred: so saith Geoffrey, but Gildas denies to 
have known aught of the Britains before Cesar; much less 
knew Alfred. These laws, who ever made them, bestowed on 
temples the privilege of sanctuary ; to cities also, and the ways 
thither leading, yea to plows, granted a kind of like refuge ; 
and made such riddance of thieves and robbers, that all pas- 
sages were safe. Forty years he governed alone, and was 
buried nigh to the Temple of Concord: which he, to the 
memory of peace restored, had built in Trinovant. 

His two sons, Belinus and Brennus, contending about the 
crown, by decision of friends, came at length to an accord: 
Brennus to have the north of Humber, Belinus the sove- 
reignty of all. But the younger not- long so contented, that 
he, as they whispered to him, whose valour had so oft repelled 
the invasions of Ceulphus the Morine duke, should now be 
subject to his brother, upon new design sails into N orway ; 
enters league and affinity with Elsing that king: which Beli- 
nus perceiving, in his absence dispossesses him of all the 
north. Brennus, with a fleet of N orwegians, makes towards 
Britain ; but encountered by Guithlac, the Danish king, who, 
laying claim to his bride, pursued him on the sea, his haste 
was retarded, and he bereft of his spouse ; who, from the 
fight, by a sudden tempest, was with the Danish king driven 
on Northumberland, and brought to Belinus. Brennus, never- 
theless, finding means to collect his navy, lands in Albania, 
and gives battle to his brother in the wood Calaterium ; but 
losing the day, escapes with one single ship into Gaul. Mean- 
while the Dane, upon his own offer to become tributary, sent 
home with his new prize, Belinus returns his thoughts to the 
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administering of justice, and the perfecting of his father’a 
law. And to explain what highways might enjoy the afore- 
said privileges, he caused to be drawn out and paved four 
main roads to the utmost length and breadth of the island, 
and two others athwart; which are since attributed to the 
Romans. Brennus, on the other side, soliciting to his aid the 
kings of Gaul, happens at last on Seginus duke of the Allobroges ; 
where his worth, and comeliness of person, won him the duke’s 
daughter and heir. In whose right he shortly succeeding, 
and, by obtained leave, passing with a great host through the 
length of Gaul, gets footing once again in Britain. Now was 
Belinus unprepared : and now the battle ready to jom, Conu- 
venna, the mother of them both, all in a fright, throws herself 
between; and calling earnestly to Brennus her son, whose 
absence had so long deprived her of his sight, after embrace- 
ments and tears, assails him with such a motherly power, and 
the mention of things so dear and reverend, as irresistibly 
wrung from him all his enmity against Belinus. 

Then are hands joined, reconciliation made firm, and coun- 
sel held to turn their united preparations on foreign parts. 
Thence that by these two all Gallia was overrun, the story 
tells ; and what they did in Italy, and at Rome, (if these be 
they, and not Gauls, who took that city,) the Roman authors 
can best relate. So far from home | undertake not for the 
Monmouth Chronicle; which here, against the stream of his- 
tory, carries up and down these brethren, now into Germany, 
then again to Rome, pursuing Gabius and Porsena, two 
unheard-of consuls. Thus much is more generally believed, 
that both this Brennus, and another famous captain, Brito- 
marus, whom the epitomist Florus and others mention, were not 
Gauls, but Britains ; the name of the first in that tongue sig- 
nifying a king, and of the other a great Britain. However, 
Belinus, after awhile, returning home, the rest of his days ruled 
in peace, wealth, and honour, above all his predecessors ; 
building some cities, of which one was Caerose upon Qsca, 
since Caerlegion: beautifying others, as Trinovant, with a gate, 
haven, and a tower, on the ‘l'hames, retaining yet his name ; 
on the top whereof his ashes are said to have been laid up in 
a golden urn. 

After him Gurguntius Barbirus was king, mild and just; 
but yet, inheriting his father’s courage, he subdued the va. 
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cian, or Dane, who refused to pay the tribute covenanted to 
Belinus for his enlargement. In his return, finding about the 
Orkneys thirty ships of Spain, or Biscay, fraught with men 
and women for a plantation, whose captain also Barthollinus, 
wrongfully banished, as he pleaded, besought him that some 
part of his territory might be assigned them to dwell in, he 
sent with them certain of his own men to Ireland, which then 
lay unpeopled, and gave them that island, to hold of him as in 
homage. He was buried in Caerlegion, a city which he had 
walled about. 

Guitheline his son is also remembered as a just and good 
prince: and his wife Martia to have excelled so much in 
wisdom, as to venture upon a new institution of laws. Which 
King Alfred translating, called Marchen Leage; but more 
truly thereby is meant the Mercian law, not translated by 
Alfred, but digested or incorporated with the West-Saxon. In 
the minority of her son she had the rule; and then, as may 
be supposed, brought forth these laws, not herself, for laws 
are masculine births, but by the advice of her sagest counsel- 
lors ; and therein she might do virtuously, since it befel her 
to supply the nonage of her son; else nothing more awry 
from the law of God and nature, than that a woman should 
give laws to men. 

Her son Sisilius coming to years, received the rule ; then in 
order, Kimarus; then Danius, or Elanius, his brother. Then 
Morindus, his son by Tanguestela, a concubine, who is re- 
corded a man of excessive strength, valiant, liberal, and fair 
of aspect, but immanely cruel ; not sparing, in his anger, ene- 
my or friend, if any weapon were in his hand. A certain king 
of the Morians, or Picards, invaded Northumberland ; whose 
army this king, though not wanting sufficient numbers, chiefiy 
by his own prowess overcame; but dishonoured hisvictory by the 
cruel usage of his prisoners, whom his own hands, or others in 
his presence, put all to several’ deaths: well fitted to such a 
bestial cruelty was his end; for hearing of a huge monster, 
that from the Irish sea infested the coast, and, in the pride of 
his strength, foolishly attempting to set manly valour against 
a brute vastness, when his weapons were all in vain, by that 
horrible mouth he was catched up end devoured. 

Gorbonian, the eldest of his five sons, than whom a juster 
man lived not in his age, was a great builder of temples, and 
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gave to all what was their due: to his gods, devout worship ; 
to men of desert, honour and preferment; to the commons, 
encouragement in their labours aud trades, defence and pro- 
tection from injuries and oppressions ; so that the land flou- 
rished above her neighbours ; violence and wrong seldom were 
heard of. His death was a general loss: he was buried ‘in 
Trinovant. 

Archigallo, the second brother, followed not his example ; 
but depressed the ancient nobility ; and, by peeling the 
wealthier sort, stuffed his treasury, and took the right way 
to be deposed. 

Elidure, the next brother, surnamed the Pious, was set up 
in his place: a mind so noble, and so moderate, as almost is 
incredible to have been ever found. For, having held the 
sceptre five years, hunting one day in the forest of Calater, 
he chanced to meet his deposed brother, wandering in a 
mean condition; who had been long in vain beyond the seas, 
importuning foreign aids to his restorement ; and was now, in 
a poor habit, with only ten followers, privately returned to 
find subsistence among his secret friends. At the unexpected 
sight of him, Elidure himself also then but thinly accom- 
panied, runs to him with open arms; and after many dear 
and sincerc welcomings, conveys him to the city Alclud ; 
there hides him in hisown bedchamber. Afterwards feigning 
himself sick, summons all his peers, as about greatest affairs ; 
where admitting them one by one, as if his weakness endured 
not the disturbance of more at once, causes them, willing 
or unwilling, once more to swear allegiance to Archigallo. 
Whom, after reconciliation made on all sides, he leads to York ; 
and, from his head, places the crown on the head of his 
brother. Who thenceforth, vice itself dissolving in him, and 
fogetting her firmest hold, with the admiration of a deed so 
heroic, became a true converted man ; ruled worthily ten years, 
died, and was buried in Caerleir. Thus was a brother saved 
bya brother, to whom love of a crown, the thing that so often 
dazzles and vitiates mortal men, for which thousands of 
nearest blood have destroyed each other, was in respect of 
brotherly dearness, a contemptible thing. 

Elidure now in his own behalf re-assumes the government, 
and did as was worthy such a man todo. When Providence, 
that so great a virtue might want no sort of trial to make it 
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more illustrious, stirs up Vigenius and Peredure, his youngest 
brethren, against him who had deserved so nobly of that re- 
lation, as least of all by a brother to be injured. Yet him 
they defeated, him they imprison in the tower of Trinovant, and 
divide his kingdom; the north to Peredure, the south to Vi- 
genius. After whose death Peredure obtaining all, so much 
the better used his power, by how much the worse he got it: 
so that Elidure now is hardly missed. But yet, in all right 
owing to his elder the due place whereof he had deprived him, 
fate would that he should die first: and Elidure, after many 
years’ imprisonment, is now the third time seated on the throne; 
which at last he enjoyed long in peace, finishing the inter- 
rupted course of his mild and just reign, as full of virtuous 
deeds as days to his end. 

After these five sons of Morindus, succeeded also their sons 
in order.’ Regin of Gorbonian, Marganus of Archigallo, both 
good kings. But Enniaunus, his brother, taking other courses, 
was after six years deposed. Then Idwallo, taught by a near 
example, governed soberly. Then Runno, then Geruntius, he 
of Peredure, this last of the son of Elidure. From whose loins 
(for that likely is the durable and surviving race that springs 
of just progenitors) issued a long descent of kings, whose 
names only for many successions, without other memory, 
stand thus registered : Catellus, Coillus, Porrex, Cherin, and 
his three sons, Fulgenius, Eldadus, and Andragius, his son 
Urianus ; Eliud, Eledaucus, Clotenus, Gurguntius Merianus, 
Bleduno, Capis, Oenus, Sisillius ; twenty kings in a continued 
row, that either did nothing, or lived in ages that wrote no- 
thing; at least, a foul pretermission in the author of this, 
whether story or fable; himself weary, as seems, of his own 
tedious tale. 

But to make amends for this silence, Blegabredus next suc- 
ceeding, is recorded to have excelled all before him in the art 
of musick ; opportunely, had he but left us one song of his 
twenty predecessors’ doings. 

Yet after him nine more succeeded in name; his brother 
Archimailus, Eldol, Redion, Rederchius, Samulius, Penissel, 
Pir, Capoirus; but Cliguellius, with the addition of modest, 
wise, and just. 

His son Heii reigned forty years, and had three sons, Lud, 
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Cassibelan, and Nennius. This Heli seems to ve the same whom 
Ninius, in his Fragment, calls Minocan ; for him he writes 
to be the father of Cassibelan. Lud was he who enlarged and 
walled about Trinovent; there kept his court, made it the. 
prime city, and called it from his own name Caerlud, or Lud’s 
town, now London. Which, as is alleged out of Gildas, be- 
came matter of great dissension betwixt him and his brother 
Nennius ; who took it heinously that the name of Troy, their 
aucient couutry, should be abolished for any new one. Lud 
was hardy, and bold in war; in peace, a jolly feaster. He 
conquered many islands in the sea, saith Huntingdon,® and 
was buried by the gate, which from thence we call Ludgate.’ 
His two sons, Androgeus and Tenuantius, were left to the 
tuition of Cassibelan ; whose bounty and high demeanour so 
wrought with the common people, as got him easily the king- 
dom transferred upon himself. He nevertheless, continuing to 
favour and support his nephews, confers freely upon Andro- 
geus London with Kent; upon Tenuantius, Cornwal ; reserving 
a superiority both over them, and all the other princes to 
himself, till the Romans for awhile circumscribed his power. 
Thus far, though leaning only on the credit of Geoffrey Mon- 
mouth, and his assertors, I yet, for the specified causes, have 
thought it not beneath my purpose to relate what I found. 
Whereto I neither oblige the belief of other person, nor over- 
hastily subscribe mine own. Nor have I stood with others 
computing or collating years and chronologies, lest I should 
be vainly curious about the time and circumstance of things, 
whereof the substance is so much in doubt. By this time, 
like one who had set out on his way by night, and travelled 
through a reigon of smooth or idle dreams, our history now 
arrives on the confines, where daylight and truth meet us with 
a clear dawn, representing to our view, though at a far dis- 
tance, true colours and shapes. For albeit Caesar, whose 
authority we are now first to follow, wanted not who taxed 
him of misrepresenting in kis Commentaries, yea in his civil 
war against Pompey, much more, may we think, in the British 
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affairs, of whose little skill in writing he did not easily hope 
tu ve contradicted ; yet now in such variety of good authors, we 
hardly can miss, from one hand or other, to be sutficiently 
informed, as of things past so long ago. But this will better 
be referred to a second discourse. 


THE SECOND BOOK. 


I ast now to write of what befel the Britons from fifty and 
three years before the birth of our Saviour, when first the 
Romans came in, till the decay and ceasing cf that empire; a 
story of much truth, and for the first hundred years and 
somewhat more, collected without much labour. So many 
and so prudent were the writers, which those two, the civilest 
and the wisest of European nations, both Italy and Greece, 
afforded to the actions of that puissant city. For worthy 
deeds are not often destitute of worthy relaters : as by a certain 
fate, great acts and great eloquence have most commonly gone 
hand in hand, equalling and honouring each other in the same 
ages. It is true, that in obscurest times, by shallow and 
unskilful writers, the indistinct noise of many battles and 
devastations of many kingdoms, overrun and lost, hath come 
to our ears. For what wonder, if in all ages ambition and the 
love of rapine hath stirred up greedy and violent men to bold 
attempts in wasting and ruining wars, which to posterity have 
Jeft the work of wild beasts and destroyers, rather than the 
deeds and monuments of men and conquerors? But he whose 
Just and true valour uses the necessity of war and dominion 
not to destroy, but to prevent destruction, to bring in lberty 
against tyrants, law and civuity among barbarous nations, 
knowing that when he conquers ail things else, he cannot 
conquer Time or Detraction, wisely conscious of this his want, 
as well as of his worth not to be forgotten or concealed, 
honeurs and hath recourse to the aid of eloquence, his friend- 
liest and best supply; by whose immortal record his noble 
deeds, which else were transitory, become fixed and durable 
against the force of years and generations, he fails not tc 
continue through all posterity, over Envy, Death, and Time 
aiso victorious. Therefore when the esteem of science and 
liberal study waxes ow in the commonwealth, we may pre- 
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sume that also there all civil virtue and worthy action is grown 


- as low to a decline: and then eloquence as it were consorted 


in the same destiny, with the decrease and fall of virtue, cor-- 
rupts also and fades; at least resigns her office of relating 
to illiterate and frivolous historians, such as the persons 

themselves both deserve, and are best pleased with ; whilst 
thev want either the understanding to choose better, or the 

‘anocence to dare invite the examining and searching style of 
an intelligent and faithful writer to the survey of their un- 

sound exploits, better befriended by obscurity than fame. | As 

for these, the only authors we have of British matters, while 

the power of Rome reached hither, (for Gildas affirms that of 
the Romans’ times no British writer was in his days extant, or 
if any were, either burnt by enemies or transported with such 
as fled the Pictish and Saxon invasions,) these therefore only 
Roman authors there be, who in the Latin tongue have laid 
together as much, and perhaps more than was requisite to a 
history of Britain. So that were it not for leaving an un- 
sightly gap so near to the beginning, | should have judged this 

labour, wherein so little seems to be required above tran- 
scription, almost superfluous. Notwithstanding since I must 
through it, if aught by diligence may be added or omitted, or 
by other disposing may be more explained or more expressed, 

I shall assay. 

Julius Cesar (of whom, and of the Roman free state more 
than what appertains is not here to be discoursed) having 
subdued most part of Gallia, which by a potent faction he had 
obtained of the senate as his province for many years, stirred 
up with a desire of adding still more glory to his name, and 
the whole Roman empire to his ambition; some® say, with a 
far meaner and ignobler, the desire of British pearls, whose 
bigness he delighted to balance in his hand ; determines, and 
that upon no unjust pretended occasion, to try his force in the 
conquest also of Britain. For he understood that the Britons 
in most of his Gallian wars had sent supplies against him; had 
received fugitives of the Bellovaci his enemies; and were 
called over to aid the cities of Armorica, which had the year 
before conspired all in a new rebellion. Therefore Czesar,” 
though now the summer well nigh ending, and the season 
unagreeable to transport a war, yet judged it would be great ad- 
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vantage, only to get entrance into the isle, knowledge of men, the 
places, the ports, the accesses; which then, it seems, were 
even to the Gauls our neighbours almost unknown. For 
except merchants and traders, it is not oft,! saith he, that any 
use to travel thither; and to those that do, besides the sea- 
coast, and the ports next to Gallia, nothing else is known. 
But here I must require, as Pollio did, the diligence, at least 
the memory, of Czesar: for if it were true, as they of Rhemes 
told him, that Devitiacus, not long before a puissant king of 
the Soissons, had Britain also under his command, besides 
the Belgian colonies which he affirms to have named, and 
peopled many provinces there ; if also the Britains had so fre- 
quently given them aid in all their wars; if lastly, the Druid 
learning honoured so much among them, were first taught 
them out of Britain, and they who soonest would attain that 
discipline, sent hither to learn ;* it appears not how Britain 
at that time should be so utterly unknown in Gallia, or on] y 
known to merchants, yea to them so little, that being called 
together from all parts, none could be found to inform Cesar 
of what bigness the isle, what nations, how great, what use of 
war they had, what laws, or so much as what commodious 
havens for bigger vessels. Of all which things as it were then 
first to make discovery, he sends Caius Volusenus, in a long 
galley, with command to return as soon as this could be 
effected. He in the mean time with his whole power draws 
nigh to the Morine coast, whence the shortest passage was 
into Britain. Hither his navy, which he used against the 
Armoricans, and what else of shipping can be provided, he 
draws together. This known in Britain, the embassadors are 
sent from many of the states there, who promise hostages aud 
obedience to the Roman empire. Them, after audience given, 
Cesar as largely promising and exhorting to continue in that 
mind, sends home, and with them Comius of Arras, whom he 
had made king of that country, and now secretly employed to 
gain a Roman party among the Britains, in as many cities as 
he found inclinable, and to tell them that he himself was 
speeding thither. Volusenus, with what discovery of the 
isiand he could make from aboard his ship, not daring to ven- 
ture on the shore, within five days returns to Cesar. Who 
soon after, with two legions, ordinarily amounting, of Romana 
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and their allies, to about 25,000 foot, and 4500 horse, the 
foot in 80 ships of burden, the horse in 18, besides what 
galleys were appointed for his chief commanders, sets off, 
about the third watch of night, with a good gale to sea; 
leaving behind him Sulpitius Rufus to make good the port 
with a sufficient strength. But the horse, whose appointed 
shipping lay windbound eight mile upward in another haven, 
had much trouble to embark. Cesar, now within sight of 
Britain, beholds on every hill multitudes of armed men ready 
to forbid his landing ; and Cicero’ writes to his friend Atticus, 
that the accesses of the island were wondrously fortified with 
strong works or moles. Here from the fourth to the ninth 
hour of day he awaits at anchor the coming up of his whole 
fleet. Meanwhile, with his legates and tribunes, consulting 
and giving order to fit all things for what. might happen in 
such a various and floating waterfight as was to be expected. 
This place, which was a narrow bay, close environed with 
hills, appearing no way commodious, he removes to a plain 
and open shore eight miles distant; commonly supposed 
about Deal in Kent. Which when the Britons perceived, 
their horse and chariots, as then they used in fight scowering 
before, their main power speeding after, some thick upon the 
shore, others not tarrying to be assailed, ride in among the 
waves to encounter, and assault the Romans even under their 
ships, with such a bold and free hardihood, that Ceesar him- 
self between confessing and excusing that his soldiers were to 
come down from their ships, to stand in water heavy armed, 
and to fight at once, denies not but that the terror of such 
new and resolute opposition made them forget their wonted 
valour. To succour which he commands his galleys, a sight 
unusual to the Britons, and more apt for motion, drawn from 
the bigger vessels, to row against the open side of the enemy, 
and thence with slings, engines, and darts, to beat them back. 
But neither yet, though amazed at the strangeness of those 
new seacastles, bearing up so near, and so swiftly as almost to 
overwhelm them, the hurtling of oars, the battering of fierce 
engines against their bodies barely exposed, did the Bntons 
give much ground, or the Romans gain; till he who bore the 
eagle of the tenth legion, yet in the galleys, after beseeching 
his gods, said thus aloud, ‘‘ Leap down, soldiers, unless you 
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mean to betray your ensign; I for my part will perform what 
I owe to the commonwealth and my general.”’ ‘This uttered, 
overboard he leaps, and with his eagle fiercely advanced runs 
upon the enemy ; the rest heartening one another not to admit 
the dishonour of so nigh losing their chief standard, follow 
him resolutely. Now was fought eagerly on both sides. Ours 
who well knew their own advantages, and expertly used them 
now in the shallows, now on the sand, still as the Romans 
went trooping to their ensigns, received them, dispatched 
them, and with the help of their horse, put them every where 
to great disorder. But Ceesar causing all his boats and shal- 
lops to be filled with soldiers, commanded to ply up and down 
continually with relief where they saw need; whereby at 
length all the foot now disembarked, and got together in some 
order and on firm ground, with a more steady charge put the 
Britons to flight: but wanting all their horse, whom the 
winds yet withheld from sailing, they were not able to make 
pursuit. In this confused fight,®? Sczeva, a Roman soldier, 
having pressed too far among the Britons, and beset round, 
after incredible valour shown, single against a multitude, 
swam back safe to his general; and in the place that rung 
with his praises, earnestly besought pardon for his rash ad- 
venture against discipline; which modest confession after no 
bad event, for such a deed, wherein valour and ingenuity so 
much outweighed transgressicn, easily made amends and pre- 
ferred him tobe a centurion. Cesar also is brought in by 
Julian,® attributing to himself the honour (if it were at all an 
nonour to that person which he sustained) of being the first 
that left his ship, and took land: but this were to make Cesar 
less understand what became him than Sczeva. The Britons 
finding themselves mastered in fight, forthwith send ambas- 
sadors to treat of peace, promising to give hostages, and to be 
at command. With them Comius of Arras also returned ; whom 
hitherto, since his first coming from Cesar, they had detained 
in prison as a spy: the blame whereof they lay on the common 
people ; for whose violence, and their own imprudence, they 
crave pardon. Ceesar complaining they had first sought peace, 
and then without cause had begun war, yet content to par- 
don them, commands hostages: whereof part they bring in 

straight, others, far up in the country to be sent for, they pro 
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mse in a few days. Meanwhile the people disbanded and sent 
home, many princes and chief men from all parts of the isle 
submit themselves and their cities to the dispose of Cesar, 
who lay then encamped, as is thought, on Barham down. 
Thus had the Britons made their peace ; when suddenly an 
accident unlooked for put new counsels into their minds. 
Four days after the coming of Ceesar, those eighteen ships of 
burden, which from the upper haven had taken in all the 
Roman horse, borne with a soft wind to the very coast, in 
sight of the Roman camp, were by a sudden tempest scattered 
and driven back, some to the port from whence they loosed, 
others down into the west country; who finding there no 
safety either to land or to cast anchor, chose rather to commit 
themselves again to the troubled sea; and, as Orosius reports, 
were most of them cast away. The same night, it being full 
moon, the galleys left upon dry land, were, unaware to the 
Romans, covered with a springtide, and the greater ships, that 
lay off at anchor, torn and beaten with waves, to the great 
perplexity of Cesar, and his whole army; who now had 
neither shipping left to convey them back, nor any provision 
made to stay here, intending to have wintered in Gallia. All 
this the Britons well perceiving, and by the compass of his 
camp, which without baggage appeared the smaller, guessing 
at his numbers, consult together, and one by one slyly with- 
drawing from the camp, where they were waiting the conclu- 
sion of a peace, resolve to stop all provisions, and to draw 
out the business till winter. Czesar, though ignorant of what 
they intended, yet from the condition wherein he was, and 
their other hostages not sent, suspecting what was likely, 
begins to provide space, all that might be, against what might 
happen ; lays in corn, and with materials fetched from the 
continent, and what was left of those ships which were past 
help, he repairs the rest. So that now by the incessant labour 
of his soldiers, all but twelve were again made serviceable. 
While these things are doing, one of the legions being sent 
out to forage, as was accustomed, and no suspicion of war, 
while some of the Britons were remaining in the country 
about, others also going and coming freely to the Roman 
quarters, they who were in station at the camp gates sent 
speedily word to Cesar, that from that part of the country, 
to which the legion went, a greater dust than usual was seca 
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to rise. Czvesar guessing the matter, commands the cohorts 
of guard to follow him thither, two others to succeed in their 
stead, the rest all to arm and follow. They had not marched 
long, when Ceesar discerns his legion sore overcharged: for 
the Britons not doubting but that their enemies on the morrow 
would be in that place, which only. they had left unreaped of 
all their harvest, had placed an ambush; and while they were 
dispersed and busiest at their labour, set upon them, killed 
some, and routed the rest. The manner of their fight was 
from a kind of chariots: wherein riding about and throwin 

darts, with the clutter of their horse, and of their wheels, they 
ofttimes broke the rank of their enemies; then retreating 
among the horse, and quitting their chariots, they fought on 
foot. The charioteers in the mean while somewhat aside from 
the battle, set themselves in such order that their masters at 
any time oppressed with odds, might retire safely thither, 
having performed with one person both the nimble service of 
a horseman, and the steadfast duty of a foot soldier. So much 
they could with their chariots by use and exercise, as riding 
on the speed down a steep hill, to stop suddenly, and with a 
short rein turn swiftly, now running on the beam, now on the 
- yoke, then in the seat. With this sort of new skirmishing the 
Romans now over-matched and terrified, Cesar with oppor- 
tune aid appears; for then the Britons make a stand: but 
he considering that now was not fit time to offer battle, while 
his men were scarce recovered of so late a fear, only keeps 
his ground, and soon after leads back his legions to the camp. 
Further action for many days following was hindered on both 
sides by foul weather ; in which time the Britons dispatching 
messengers round about, learn to how few the Romans were 
reduced, what hope of praise and booty, and now, if ever, of 
freeing themselves from the fear of like invasions hereafter, 
by making these an example, if they could but now uncamp 
their enemies ; at this intimation multitudes of horse and foot 
coming down from all parts, make towards the Romans. 
Cesar foreseeing that the Britons, though beaten and put to 
flight, would easily evade his foot, yet with no more than 
thirty horse, which Comius had brought over, draws out his 
men to battle, puts again the Britons to flight, pursues with 
slaughter, and returning burns and lays waste all about. 
Whereupon ambassadors the same day being sent from the 
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Britains to desire peace, Czesar as his affairs at present stood, 
for so great a breach of faith, only imposes on them double 
the former hostages to be sent after him into Gallia: and be- 
cause September was nigh half spent, a season not fit to 
tempt the sea with his weatherbeaten fleet, the same night 
with a fair wind he departs towards Belgia ; whither two only 
of the British cities sent hostages, as they promised, the rest 
neglected. But at Rome when the news came of Cesar’s acts 
here, whether it were esteemed a conquest or a fair escape, 
supplication of twenty days is decreed by the senate, as either 
for an exploit done, or a discovery made, wherein both Cesar 
and the Romans gloried not a little, though it brought no 
benefit either to him or to the commonwealth. 

The winter following,’ Cesar, as his custom was, going 
into Italy, when as he saw that most of the Britains regarded 
not to send their hostages, appoints his legates whom he left 
in Belgia, to provide what possible shipping they could either 
build, or repair. Low built they were to be, as thereby easier 
both to freight, and to hale ashore ; nor needed to be higher, 
because the tide so often changing, was observed to make the 
billows less in our sea than those in the Mediterranean : - 
broader likewise they were made, for the better transporting 
of horses, and all other freightage, being intended chiefly to 
that end. ‘These all about six hundred in a readiness, with 
twenty-eight ships of burden, and what with adventurers, and 
other hulks, about two hundred, Cotta one of the legates 
wrote them, as Athenzeus affirms, in all one thousand; Cesar 
from port Iccius, a passage of some thirty mile over, leaving 
behind him Labienus to guard the haven, and for other supply 
at need, with five legions, though but two thousand horse, 
about sunset hoisting sail with a slack south-west, at midnight 
was becalmed. And finding when it was light, that the whole 
navy lying on the current, had fallen off from the isle, which 
now they could descry on their left hand; by the unwearied 
labour of his soldiers, who refused not to tug the oar, and 
kept course with ships under sail, he bore up as near as might 
be, to the same place where he had landed the year before ; 
where about noon arriving,’ no enemy could be seen. For the 
Britons, which in great number, as was after known, had 
been there, at sight of so huge a fleet durst not abide. Cresar 
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forthwith landing his army, and encamping to his best advan- 
tage, some notice being given him by those he took, where to 
find his enemy ; with the whole power, save only ten cohorts, 
and three hundred horse, left to Quintus Atrius for the guard 
of his ships, about the third watch of the same night, marches 
up twelve miles into the country. And at length by a river, 
commonly thought the Stowre in Kent, espies embattled the 
British forces. They with their horses and chariots advancing 
to the higher banks, oppose the Romans in their march, and 
begin the fight; but repulsed by the Roman cavalry, give 
back into the woods to a place notably made strong both by 
art and nature ; which, it seems, had been a fort, or hold of 
strength raised heretofore in time of wars among themselves. 
For entrance, and access on all sides, by the felling of huge 
trees overthwart one another, was quite barred up; and 
within these the Britons did their utmost to keep out the 
enemy. But the soldiers of the seventh legion locking all 
their shields together like a roof close over head, and others 
raising a mount, without much loss of blood took the place, 
and drove them: all to forsake the woods. Pursuit they made 
not long, as being through ways unknown; and now evening 
came on, which they more wisely spent in choosing out where 
to pitch and fortify their camp that night. The next morning 
Cesar had but newly sent out his men in three bodies to 
pursue, and the last no further gone than yet in sight, when 
horsemen all in post from Quintus Atrius bring word to 
Ceesar, that almost all his ships in a tempest that night suf- 
fered wreck, and lay broken upon the shore. Cvesar at this 
news recalls his legions, himself in all haste riding back to 
the seaside, beheld with his eyes the ruinous prospect. About 
forty vessels were sunk and lost, the residue so torn and 
shaken, as not to be new-rigged without much labour. 
Straight he assembles what number of shipwrights either in 
his own legions or from beyond sea could be summoned ; 
appoints Labienus on the Belgian side to build more; and 
with a dreadful industry of ten days, not respiting the soldiers 
day or night, drew up all his ships, and intrenched them 
round within the circuit of his camp. This done, and leaving 
to their defence the same strength as before, he returns with 
his whole forces to the same wood, where he had defeated the 
Britons ; who preventing him with greater powers than before, 
VOL. V. ) 
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had now repossessed themselves of the place, under Cassi- 
belan their chief leader: whose territory from the states bor- 
dering on the sea was divided by the river Thames about 
eighty miles inward. With him formerly other cities had con- 
tinual war; but now in the common danger had all made 
choice of him to be their general. Here the British horse and 
charioteers meeting with the Roman cavalry fought stoutly ; 
and at first, something overmatched, they retreat to the near 
advantage of their woods and hills, but still followed by the 
Romans, made head again, cut off the forwardest among them, 
and after some pause, while Ceesar, who thought the day’s 
work had been done, was busied about the intrenching of his 
camp, march out again, give fierce assault to the very stations 
of his guards and sentries; and while the main cohorts of 
two legions, that were sent to the alarm, stood within a small 
distance of each other, terrified at the newness and boldness 
of their fight, charged back again through the midst, without 
the loss of a man. Of the Romans that day was slam Quintus 
Laberius Durus a tribune; the Britons having fought their 
fill at the very entrance of Czsar’s camp, and sustained the 
resistance of his whole army intrenched, gave over the assault. 
Cesar here acknowledges, that the Roman way both of arm- 
ing, and of fighting, was not so well fitted against this kind 
of enemy ; for that the foot in heavy armour could not follow 
their cunning flight, and durst not by ancient discipline stir 
from their ensign; and the horse alone disjoined from the 
legions, against a foe that turned suddenly upon them with a - 
mixed encounter both of horse and foot, were in equal danger 
both following and retiring. Besides their fashion was, not 
in great bodies, and close order, but in small divisions and 
open distances to make their onset ; appointing others at cer- 
tain spaces, now to relieve and bring off the weary, now to 
succeed and renew the conflict; which argued no small ex- 
perience, and use of arms. Next day the Britons afar off upon 
the hills begin to show themselves here and there, and though 
less boldly than before, to skirmish with the Roman horse. 
But at noon Ceesar having sent out three legions, and all his 
horse, with Trebonius the legate, to seek fodder, suddenly on 
ail sides they set upon the foragers, and charge up after them 
te the very legions, and their standards, The Romans with 
great courage beat them back, and in the chace, being well 
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seconded by the legions, not giving them time either to rally, 
to stand, or to descend from their chariots as they were wont, 
slew many. From this overthrow, the Britons that dwelt 
farther off betook them home; and came no more after that 
time with so great a power against Czesar. Whereof advertised, 
he marches onward to the frontiers of Cassibelan,? which on 
this side was bounded by the Thames, not passable except 
in one place, and that difficult, about Coway-stakes near 
Oatlands, as is conjectured. Hither coming he descries on 
the other side great forces of the enemy, placed in good 
array ; the bank set all with sharp stakes, others in the. 
bottom, covered with water; whereof the marks, in Beda’s 
time, were to be seen, as he relates. This having learned by 
such as were taken, or had run to him, he first commands his 
horse to pass over; then his foot, who wading up to the neck, 
went on so resolutely and so fast, that they on the other side, 
not enduring the violence, retreated and fled. Cassibelan no 
more now in hope to contend for victory, dismissing all but 
four thousand of those charioteers, through woods and intri- 
cate ways attends their motion; where the Romans are to 
pass, drives all before him; and with continual sallies upon 
the horse, where they had least expected, cutting off some and 
terrifying others, compels them so close together, as gave 
them no leave to fetch in prey or booty without ill success. 
Whereupon Ceesar strictly commanding all not to part from 
the legions, had nothing left him in his way but empty fields 
and houses, which he spoiled and burnt. Meanwhile the 
Trinobantes, a state or kingdom, and perhaps the greatest 
then among the Britons, less favouring Cassibelan, send am- 
bassadors, and yield to Cesar upon this reason. Immanuen- 
tius had been their king ; him Cassibelan had slain, and pur- 
posed the like to Mandubratius his son, whom Orosius calls 
Androgorius, Beda Androgius; but the youth escaping by 
flight into Gallia, put himself under the protection of Cesar. 
These entreat, that Mandubratius may be still defended, and 
sent home to succeed in his father’s right. Czesar sends him, 
demands forty hostages and provision for his army, which 
they immediately bring in, and have their confines protected 
from the soldiers. By their example the Cenimagni, Segon- 
tiaci, Ancalites, Bibroci, Cassi (so I write them, for the modern 
9 Camden. 
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names are but guessed) on like terms make their peace. By 
them he learns that the town of Cassibelan, supposed to be 
Verulam, was not far distant; fenced about with woods and 
marshes, well stuffed with men and much cattle. For towns 
‘ then in Britain were only woody places ditched round, and 
with a mud wall encompassed against the inroads of enemies. 
Thither goes Cesar with his legions, and though a place of 
great strength both by art and nature, assaults it in two places. 
The Britons after some defence fled out all at another end of 
the town; in the flight many were taken, many slain, and 
great store of cattle found there. Cassibelan for all these 
losses yet deserts not himself; nor was yet his authority so 
much impaired, but that in Kent, though in a manner pos- 
sessed by the enemy, his messengers and commands find 
obedience enough to raise all the people. By his direction, 
Cingetorix, Carvilius, Taximagulus, and Segonax, four kings 
reigning in those countries which lie upon the sea, lead them 
on to assault that camp, wherein the Romans had entrenched 
their shipping: but they whom Cesar left there issuing out 
slew many, and took prisoner Cingetorix a noted leader, with- 
out loss of their own. Cassibelan after so many defeats, 
moved especially by revolt of the cities from him, their incon- 
stancy and falsehood one to another, uses mediation by 
Comius of Arras to send ambassadors about treaty of yielding. 
Ceesar, who had determined to winter in the continent, by 
reason that Gallia was unsettled, and not much of the summer ~ 
now behind, commands him only hostages, and what yearly 
tribute the island should pay to Rome, forbids him to molest 
the Trinobantes, or Mandubratius; and with his hostages, 
and a great number of captives, he puts to sea, having at 
twice embarked his whole army. At his return to Rome, as 
from a glorious enterprise, he offers to Venus, the patroness 
of his family, a corslet of British pearls.’ 

Howbeit other ancient writers have spoken more doubtfully 
of Czesar’s victories here; and that in plain terms he fled 
from hence; for which the common verse in Lucan, with 
divers passages here and there in Tacitus, is alleged. Paulus 
Orosius,” who took what he wrote from a history of Suetonius 
now lost, writes, that Czesar in his first journey, entertained 
with a sharp fight, lost no small number of his foot, and by 
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tempest nigh all his horse. Dion affirms, that once in the 
second expedition all his foot were routed ; Orosius that an- 
other time all his horse. The British author, whom I use only 
then when others are all silent, hath many trivial discourses 
of Czesar’s being here, which are best omitted. Nor have we - 
more of Cassibelan, than what the same story tells, how he 
warred soon after with Androgeus, about his nephew slain by 
Evelinus nephew to the other; which business at length com- 
posed, Cassibelan dies, and was buried in York, if the Mon- 
mouth book fable not. But at Ceesar’s coming hither, such 
likeliest were the Britons, as the writers of those times,’ and 
their own actions represent them; in courage and warlike 
readiness to take advantage by ambush or sudden onset, not 
inferior to the Romans, nor Cassibelan to Ceesar ; in weapons, 
arms, and the skill of encamping, embattling, fortifying, over- 
matched ; their weapons were a short spear and licht target, 
a sword also by their side, their fight sometimes in chariots 
fanged at the axle with iron sithes, their bodies most part 
naked, only painted, with woad in sundry figures, to seem 
terrible,* as they thought, but, pursued by enemies, not nice 
of their painting to run into bogs worse than wild Irish up to 
the neck, and there to stay many days holding a certain 
morsel in their mouths ro bigger than a bean, to suffice 
hunger ;° but that receipt, and the temperance it taught, is 
long since unknown among us: their town and strong hclds 
were spaces of ground fenced about with a ditch, and great 
trees felled overthwart each other, their buildings within were 
thatched houses for themselves and their cattle: in peace the 
upland inhabitants, besides hunting, tended their flocks and 
herds, but with little skill of country affairs ; the making of 
cheese they commonly knew not, wool or flax they spun not, 
gardening and planting many of them knew not; clothing 
they had none, but what the skins of beasts afforded them,° 
and that not always ; yet gallantry they had,’ painting their 
own skins with several portraitures of beast, bird, or flower, 
a vanity which hath not yet left us, removed only from the 
skin to the skirt behung now with as many coloured ribands 
and gewgaws: towards the seaside they tilled the ground, 
and lived much after the manner of Gauls their neigh- 
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bours, or first planters :° their money was brazen pieces or 
iron rings, their best merchandize tin, the rest trifles of glass, 
ivory, and such like :? yet gems and pearls they had, saith 
Mela, in some rivers: their ships of light timber wickered 
* with ozier between, and covered over with leather, served not 
therefore to transport them far, and their commodities were 
fetched away by foreign merchants: their dealing, saith Dio- 
dorus, plain and simple without fraud; their civil govern- 
ment under many princes and states,’ not confederate or con- 
sulting in common, but mistrustful, and ofttimes warring one 
with the other, which gave them up one by one an easy oon- 
quest to the Romans: their religion was governed by a sort 
of priests or magicians, called Druids from the Greek name 
of an oak, which tree they had in great reverence, and the 
mistletoe especially growing thereon. Pliny writes them 
skilled in magic no less than those of Persia; by their ab- 
staining from a hen, a hare, and a goose, from fish also, saith 
Dion, and their opinion of the soul’s passing after death into 
other bodies,? they may be thought to have studied Pythago- 
ras ; yet philosophers I cannot call them, reported men fac- 
tious and ambitious, contending sometimes about the arch- 
priesthood not without civil war and slaughter; nor restrained 
they the people under them from a lewd, adulterous, and in- 
cestuous life, ten or twelve men, absurdly against nature, pos- 
sessing one woman as their common wife, though of nearest 
kin, mother, daughter, or sister; progenitors not to be gloried 
in. But the gospel, not long after preached here, abolished 
such impurities, and of the Romans we have cause not to say 
much worse, than that they beat us into some civility; likely 
else to have continued longer in a barbarous and savage manner 
of life. After Julius (for Julius before his death tyrannously 
had made himself emperor of the Roman commonwealth, and 
was slain in the senate for so doing) he who next obtained 
the empire, Octavianus Cesar Augustus, either contemning 
the island, as Strabo? would have us think, whose neither 
benefit was worth the having nor enmity worth the fearing ; 
or out of a wholesome state-maxim, as some say, to moderate 
and bound the empire from growing vast and unwieldy, made 
no attempt against the Britons. But the truer cause was partly 
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civil war among the Romans, partly other affairs more urging. 
For about twenty years after,‘ all which time the Britons had 
lived at their own dispose, Augustus, in imitation of his uncle 
Julius, either intending or seeming to intend an expedition 
hither, was come into Gallia, when the news of a revolt in 
Pannonia diverted him :° about seven years after in the same 
resolution, what with the unsettledness of Gallia, and what 
with ambassadors from Britain which met him there, he pro- 
ceeded not. The next year, difference arising about covenants, 
he was again prevented by other new commotions in Spain. 
Nevertheless some of the British potentates omitted not to 
seek his friendship by gifts offered in the Capitol, and other 
obsequious addresses. Insomuch that the whole island ® 
became even in those days well known to the Romans; too 
well perhaps for them, who from the knowledge of us were 
so like to prove enemies. But as for tribute, the Britons paid 
none to Augustus, except what easy customs were levied on 
the slight commodities wherewith they traded into Gallia. 

After Cassibelan, Tenantius the younger son of Lud, ac- 
cording to the Monmouth story, was made king. For Andro- 
geus the elder, conceiving himself generally hated for siding 
with the Romans, forsook his claim here, and followed Cxsar’s 
fortune. This king is recorded just and warlike. 

His son Kymbeline, or Cunobeline, succeeding, was brought 
up, as is said, in the court of Augustus, and with him held 
friendly correspondences to the end; was a warlike prince ; 
his chief seat Camalodunum, or Maldon, as by certain of his 
coins, yet to be seen, appears. ‘Tiberius, the next emperor, 
adhering always to the advice of Augustus, and of himself less 
caring to extend the bounds of his empire, sought not the 
Britons ; and they as little to incite him, sent home cour- 
teously the soldiers of Germanicus, that by shipwreck had 
been cast or the British shore.’ But Caligula,® his successor, 
a wild and dissolute tyrant, having passed the Alps with intent 
to rob and spoil those provinces, and stirred up by Adminius 
the son of Cunobeline; who, by his father banished, with a 
small number fled thither to him, made semblance of marching 
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toward Britain; but being come to the ocean, and there 
behaving himself madly and ridiculously, went back the same 
way: yet sent before him boasting letters to the senate, as if 
all Britain had been yielded him. Cunobeline now dead, Ad- 
minius the eldest by his father banished from his country, 
and by his own practice against it from the crown, though by 
an old coin seeming to have also reigned ; Togodumnus, and 
Caractacus the two younger, uncertain whether unequal or 
subordinate in power, were advanced into his place. But 
through civil discord, Bericus (what he was further, is not 
known) with others of his party flying to Rome,’ persuaded 
Claudius the emperor to an invasion. Claudius now consul 
the third time, and desirous to do something, whence he 
might gain the honour of a triumph, at the persuasion of these 
fugitives, whom the Britons demanding, he had denied to 
render, and they for that cause had denied further amity with 
Rome, makes choice of this island for his province :’ and sends 
before him Aulus Plautius the preetor, with this command, if 
the business grew difficult, to give him notice. Plautius with 
much ado persuaded the legions to move out of Gallia, mur- 
muring that now they must be put to make war beyond the 
world’s end, for so they counted Britain; and what welcome 
Julius the dictator found there, doubtless they had heard. At 
last prevailed with, and hoisting sail from three several ports, 
lest their landing should in any one place be resisted, meeting 
cross winds, they were cast back and disheartened; till in the 
night a meteor shooting flames from the East, andas they fancied 
directing their course, they took heart again to try the sea, 
and without opposition landed. For the Britons, having heard 
of their unwillingness to come, had been negligent to provide 
against them; and retiring to the woods and moors, intended 
to frustrate and wear them out with delays, as they had served 
Ceesar before. Plautius, after much trouble to find them out, 
encountering first with Caractacus, then with Togodumuus, 
overthrew them; and receiving into conditions part of the 
Boduni, who then were subject to the Catuellani, and leaving 
there a garrison, went on toward a river: where the Britons 
not imagining that Plautius without a bridge could pass, lay 
on the further side careless and secure. But he sending first 
the Germans, whose custom was, armed as they were, to swim 
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with ease the strongest current, commands them to strike espe- 
cially at the horses, whereby the chariots, wherein consisted 
their chief art of fight, became unserviceable. To second them 
he sent Vespasian, who in his latter days obtained the empire, 
and Sabinus his brother; who unexpectedly assailing those 
who were least aware, did much execution. Yet not for this 
were the Britons dismayed ; but reuniting the next day, fought 
with such courage, as made it hard to decide which way hung 
the victory: till Caius Sidius Geta, at point to have been 
taken, recovered himself so valiantly, as brought the day on 
his side ; for which at Rome he received high honours. After 
this the Britons drew back toward the mouth of the Thames, 
and, acquainted with those places, crossed over; where the 
Romans following them through bogs and dangerous flats, 
hazarded the loss of all. Yet the Germans getting over, and 
others by a bridge at some place above, fell on them again 
with sundry alarms and great slaughter; but in the heat of 
pursuit running themselves again into bogs and mires, lost as 
many of theirown. Upon which ill success, and seeing the 
Britons more enraged at the death of Togodumnus, who in 
one of these battles had been slain, Plautius fearing the worst, 
and glad that he could hold what he held, as was enjoined 
him, sends to Claudius. He who waited ready with huge 
preparation, as if not safe enough amidst the flower of all his 
Romans, like a great Eastern king, with armed elephants 
marches through Gallia. So full of peril was this enterprise 
esteemed, as not without all this equipage, and stranger ter- 
rors than Roman armies, to meet the native and the naked 
British valour defending their country. Joined with Plautius, 
who encamping on the bank of Thames attended him, he 
passes the river. The Britons, who had the courage, but not 
the wise conduct of old Cassibelan, laying all stratagem aside, 
in downright manhood scruple not to affront in open field 
almost the whole power of the Roman empire. But overcome 
and vanquished, part. by force, others by treaty come in and yield. 
Claudius therefore, who took Camalodunum, the royal seat of 
Cunobeline, was often by the army saluted Imperator ; a mili- 
tary title which usually they gave their general after any 
notable exploit ; but to others, not above once in the same 
war; as if Claudius, by these acts, had deserved more than 
the laws of Rome had provided honour to reward. Having 
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therefore disarmed the Britons, but remitted the confiscation 
of their goods,’ for which they worshipped him with sacrifice 
and temple as a god, leaving Plautius to subdue what remained; 
he returns to Rome, from whence he had been absent only six | 
months, and in Britain but sixteen days; sending the news 
before him of his victories, though in a small part of the island. 
By which is manifestly refuted that which Eutropius and 
Orosius write of his conquering at that time also the Orcades 
islands, lying to the north of Scotland ; and not conquered by 
the Romans (for aught found in any good author) till above 
forty years after, as shall appear. To Claudius the senate, as 
for achievements of highest merit, decreed excessive honours ; 
arches, triumphs, annual solemnities, and the surname of 
Britannicus both to him and his son. 

Suetonius writes, that Claudius found here no resistance, 
and that all was done without a stroke: but this seems not 
probable. The Monmouth writer names these two sons of 
Cunobeline, Guiderius and Arviragus ; that Guiderius being 
slain in fight, Arviragus, to conceal it, put on his brother’s 
habiliments, and in his person held up the battle to a victory ; 
the rest, as of Hano the Roman captain, Genuissa, the empe- 
ror’s daughter, and such like stuff, is too palpably untrue to 
be worth rehearsing in the midst of truth. Plautims after 
this, employing his fresh forces to conquer on, and quiet the 
rebelling countries, found work enough to deserve at his re- 
turn a kind of trumphant riding into the Capitol side by side 
with the emperor.* Vespasian also under Plautius had thirty 
conflicts with the enemy ; in one of which encompassed, and 
in great danger, he was valiantly and piously rescued by his son 
Titus :* two powerful nations he subdued here, above twenty 
towns and the Isle of Wight; for which he received at Rome 
triumphal ornaments, and other great dignities. For that 
city in reward of virtue was ever magnificent; and long after 
when true merit was ceased among them, lest anything resem- 
bling virtue should want honour, the same rewards were yet 
allowed to the very shadow and ostentation of merit. Ostorius 
in the room of Plautius vicepreetor met with turbulent affairs ;° 
the Britons not ceasing to vex with inroads all those countries 
that were yielded to the Romans; and now the more eagerly, 
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supposing that the new general, unacquainted with his army, 
and on the edge of winter, would not hastily oppose them. 
But he weighing that first events were most available to breed 
fear or contempt, with such cohorts as were next at hand, sets 
out against them: whom having routed, so close he follows, 
as one who meant not to be every day molested with the cavils 
of a slight peace, or an emboldened enemy. Lest they should 
make head again, he disarms whom he suspects; and to surround 
them, places many garrisons upon the rivers of Antona and 
Sabrina. But the Icenians, a stout people, untouched yet by 
these wars, as having before sought alliance with the Romans, 
were the first that brooked not this. By their example others 
rise ; and in a chosen place, fenced with high banks of earth 
and narrow lanes to prevent the horse, warily encamp. Osto- 
rius though yet not strengthened with his legions, causes the 
auxiliar bands, his troops also alighting, to assault the ram- 
part. They within, though pestered with their own number, 
stood to it like men resolved, and in a narrow compass did 
remarkable deeds. But overpowered at last, and others by 
their success quieted, who till then wavered, Ostorius next 
bends his force upon the Cangians, wasting all even to the sea 
of Ireland, without foe in his way, or them, who durst, ill 
handled ; when the Brigantes, attempting new matters, drew 
him back to settle first what was unsecure behind him. 
They, of whom the chief were punished, the rest forgiven, 
Soon gave over; but the Silures, no way tractable, were not 
to be repressed without a set war. To further this, Ca- 
malodunum was planted with a colony of veteran soldiers ; 
to be a firm and ready aid against revolts, and a means to 
teach the natives the Roman law and civility. Cogidunus 
also a British king, their fast friend, had to the same intent 
‘certain cities given him :7 a haughty craft, which the Romans 
used, to make kings also the servile agents of enslaving others. 
But the Silures, hardy of themselves, relied more on the 
valour of Caractacus; whom many doubtful, many prosperous 
successes had made eminent above all that ruled in Britain. 
He, adding to his courage policy, and knowing himself to be 
of strength inferior, in other advantages the better, makes the 
seat of his war among the Ordovices; a country wherein all 
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the odds were to his own party, all the difficulties to his 
enemy. The hills and every access he fortified with heaps of 
stones, and guards of men; to come at whom a river of un- 
safe passage must be first waded. ‘The place, as Camden 
conjectures, had thence the name of Caer-ca-radoc on the west 
edge of Shropshire. He himself continually went up and 
down, animating his officers and leaders, that “this was the 
dav, this the field, either to defend their liberty or to die free;”’ 
calling to mind the names of his glorious ancestors, who drove 
Cesar the dictator out of Britain, whose valour hitherto had 
preserved them from bondage, their wives and children from 
dishonour. Inflamed with these words, they all avow their 
utmost, with such undaunted resolution as amazed the Roman 
general ; but the soldiers less weighing, because less knowing, 
clamcured to be led on against any danger. Ostorius, after 
wary circumspection, bids them pass the river: the Britons no 
sooner had them within reach of their arrows, darts, and 
stones, but slew and wounded largely of the Romans.’ They 
on the other side closing their ranks, and over head closing 
their targets, threw down the loose rampires of the Britons, 
and pursue them up the hiils, both light and armed legions ; 
till what with galling darts and heavy strokes, the Britons, 
who wore neither helmet nor cuirass to defend them, were at 
last overcome. This the Romans thought a famous victory ; 
wherein the wife and daughter of Caractacus were taken, his 
brothers also reduced to obedience; himself escaping to Car- 
tismandua, queen of the Brigantes, against faith given was to 
the victors delivered bound; having held out against the 
Romans nine years, saith Tacitus, but by truer computation, 
seven. Whereby his name was up through all the adjoining 
provinces, even to Italy and Rome; many desiring to see who 
he was, that could stand so many years the Roman puissance : * 
and Ceesar to extol his own victory, extolied the man whom 
he had vanquished. Being brought to Rome, the peopie as to 
a solemn spectacle were called together, the emperor’s guard 
stood in arms. In order came first the king’s servants, bear- 
ing his trophies won in other wars, next his brothers, wife, 
and daughter, last himself. The behaviour of others, through 
fear, was low and degenerate ; he only neither in countenance, 
word, or action submissive, standing at the tribunal of Clau- 
dius, briefly spake to this purpose: “If my mixd, Cvesar, had 
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been as moderate in the height of fortune, as my birth and 
dignity was eminent, I might have come a friend rather than 
a captive into this city. Nor couldst thou have disliked him for a 
confederate, so noble of descent, and ruling so many nations. 
My present estate to me disgraceful, to thee is glorious. I 
had riches, horses, arms, and men; no wonder then if I con- 
tended not to lose them. But if by fate, yours only must be 
empire, then of necessity ours among the rest must be sub- 
jection. If I sooner had been brought to yield, my misfortune 
had been less notorious, your conquest had been less re- 
nowned ; and in your severest determining of me, both will 
be soon forgotten. But if you grant that I shall live, by me 
will live to you for ever that praise which is so near divine, 
the clemency of a conqueror.”’ Caesar moved by such a spec- 
tacle of fortune, but especially at the nobleness of his bearing 
it, gave him pardon, and to all the rest. They all unbound, 
submissively thank him, and did like reverence to Agrippina 
the emperor’s wife, who sat by in state; a new and disdained 
sight to the manly eyes of the Romans, a woman sitting pub- 
lic in her female pride among ensigns and armed cohorts. To 
Ostorius triumph is decreed; and his acts esteemed equal 
to theirs, that brought in bonds to Rome famousest kings. 
But the same prosperity attended not his later actions here ; 
for the Silures, whether to revenge their loss of Caractacus, or 
that they saw Ostorius, as if now all were done, less earnest 
to restrain them, beset the prefect of his camp, left there with 
legionary bands to appoint garrisons: and had not speedy 
aid come in from the neighbouring holds and castles, had cut 
them all off; notwithstanding which, the prefect with eight 
centurions, and many their stoutest men, were slain: and 
upon the neck of this, meeting first with Roman foragers, 
then with other troops hasting to their relief, utterly foiled 
and broke them also. Ostorius sending more after, could 
hardly stay their flight ; till the weighty legions coming on, 
at first poised the battle, at length turned the scale: to the 
Britons without much loss, for by that time it grew night. 
Then was the war shivered, as it were, into small frays and 
bickerings; not unlike sometimes to so many robberies, in 
woods, at waters, as chance or valour, advice or rashness led 
them on, commanded or without command. That which 
miost exasperated the Silures, was a report of certain werds 
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cast out by the emperor, “That he would root them out to 
the very name.” ‘Therefore two cohorts more of auxiliars, 
by the avarice of their leaders too securely pillaging, they quite 
intercepted ; and bestowing liberally the spoils and captives, 
whereof they took plenty, drew other countries to join with 
them. These losses falling so thick upon the Romans, Ostorius 
with the thought and anguish thereof ended his days; the 
Britons rejoicing, although no battle, that yet adverse war had 
worn out so great a soldier. Czesar In his place ordains Aulus 
Didius; but ere his coming, though much hastened, that the 
province might not want a governor, the Silures had given 
an overthrow to Manlius Valens with his legion, rumoured on 
both sides greater than was true, by the Silures to animate the 
new general; by him in a double respect, of the more praise 
if he quelled them, or the more excuse if he failed. Meantime 
the Silures forgot not to infest the Roman pale with wide excur- 
sions ; till Didius marching out, kept them somewhat more 
within bounds. Nor were they Jong to seek, who after Carac- 
tacus should lead them; for next to him in worth and skill 
of war, Venutius, a prince of the Brigantes, merited to be 
their chief. He at first faithful to the Romans, and by them 
protected, was the husband of Cartismandua, queen of the 
Brigantes, himself perhaps reigning elsewhere. She who had 
betrayed Caractacus and her country to adorn the triumph of 
Claudius, thereby grown powerful and gracious with the Ro- 
mans, presuming on the hire of her treason, deserted her 
husband ; and marrying Vellocatus one of his squires, confers 
on him the kingdom also. This deed so odious and full of in- 
famy, disturbed the whole state; Venutius with other forces, 
and the help of her own subjects, who detested the example 
of so foul a fact, and withal the uncomeliness of their subjec- 
tion to the monarchy of a woman, a piece of manhood not 
every day to be found among the Britons, though she had got 
by subtile train his brother with many of his kindred into her 
hands, brought her soon below the confidence of being able 
to resist longer. When imploring the Roman aid, with much 
ado, and after many a hard encounter, she escaped the punish- 
ment which was ready to have seized her. Venutius thus de- 
barred the authority of ruling his own household, justly turns 
his anger against the Romans themselves ; whose magnanimity 
hot wont to undertake dishonourable causes, had arrogantly 
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intermeddled in his domestic affairs, to uphold the rebellion 
of an adulteress against her husband. And the kingdom he 
retained against their utmost opposition; and of war gave 
them their fill; first ina sharp conflict of uncertain event, 
then against the legion of Cesius Nasica. Insomuch that 
Didius growing old, and managing the war by deputies, had 
work enough to stand on his defence, with the gaining now 
and then of a small castle. And Nero® (for in that part of the 
isle things continued in the same plight to the reign of Vespa- 
sian) was minded but for shame to have withdrawn the Roman 
forces out of Britain: in other parts whereof, about the same 
. time other things befel.° Verannius, whom Nero sent hither 
to succeed Didius, dying in his first year, save a few inroads 
upon the Silures, left only a great boast behind him, ‘ That 
in two years, had he lived, he would have conquered all.” 
But Suetonius Paulinus, who next was sent hither esteemed a 
soldier equal to the best of that age, for two years together 
went on prosperously, both confirming what was got, and sub- 
duing onward. At last over-confident of his present actions, 
and emulating others, of whose deeds he heard from abroad, 
marches up as far as Mona, the isle of Anglesey, a populous 
place. For they, it seems, had both entertained fugitives, and 
given good assistance to the rest that withstood him. He 
makes him boats with flat bottoms, fitted to the shallows 
which he expected in the narrow frith; his foot so passed 
over, his horse waded or swam. Thick upon the shore stood 
several gross bands of men well weaponed, many women lke 
furies running to and fro in dismal habit, with hair loose 
about their shoulders, held torches in their hands. The Druids 
(those were their priests, of whom more in another place) 
with hands lift up to Heaven uttering direful prayers, aston- 
ished the Romans ; who at so strange a sight stood in amaze, 
though wounded: at length awakened and encouraged by 
their general, not to fear a barbarous and lunatic rout, fell on, 
and beat them downscorched and rolling in their own fire. Then 
were they yoked with garrisons, and the places consecrate to 
their bloody superstitions destroyed. For whom they took in 
war, they held it lawful to sacrifice ; and by the entrails of 
men used divination. While thus Paulinus had his thought still 
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fixed before to go on winning, his back lay broad open to 
occasion of losing more behind: for the Britons, urged and 
oppressed with many unsufferable injuries, had all banded them- 
selves to a general revolt. The particular causes are not all 
written by one author; Tacitus who lived next those times of 
any to us extant, writes that Prasutagus king of the Icenians, 
abounding in wealth, had left Cesar coheir with his two 
daughters; thereby hoping to have secured from all wrong 
both his kingdom and his house ; which fell out far otherwise. 
For under colour to oversee and take possession of the empe- 
ror’s new inheritance, his kingdom became a prey to centu- 
rions, his house to ravening officers, his wife Boadicea violated 
with stripes, his daughters with rape, the wealthiest of his 
subjects, as it were, by the will and testament of their king 
thrown out of their estates, his kindred made little better 
than slaves. The newcolony also atCamalodunum took house or 
land from whom they pleased, terming them slaves and vassals ; 
the soldiers complying with the colony, out of hope hereafter 
to use the same licence themselves. Moreover the temple 
erected to Claudius as a badge of their eternal slavery, stood 
a great eyesore ; the priests whereof, under pretext of what was 
due to the’religious service, wasted and embezzled each man’s 
substance upon themselves. And Catus Decianus the procu- 
rator endeavoured to bring all their goods within the compass 
of new confiscation,’ by disavowing the remitment of Claudius. 
Lastly, Seneca, in his books a philosopher, having drawn the 
Britons unwillingly to borrow of him vast sums upon fair 
promises of easy loan, and for repayment take their own time, 
on a sudden compels them to pay in all at once with great 
extortion. Thus provked by heaviest sufferings, and thus in- 
vited by opportunites in the absence of Paulinus, the Icenians, 
and by their examples the Trinobantes, and as many else as 
hated servitude, rise up in arms. Of these ensuing troubles 
many foregoing signs appeared ; the image of victory at Cam- 
alodunum fell down of itself with her face turned, as it were, 
to the Britons ; certain woman, ina kind of ecstacy, foretold of 
calamities to come: in the council house were heard by night 
barbarous noises; in the theatre hideous howlings, in the 
creek horrid sights, betokening the destruction of that colony : 
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hereto the ocean seeming of a bloody hue, and kuman shapes at 
low ebb, left imprinted on the sand, wrought in the Britons 
new courage, in the Romans unwonted fears. Camalodunum, 
where the Romans had seated themselves to dwell pleasantly, 
rather than defensively, was not fortified ; against that there- 
fore the Britons make first assault. The soldiers within 
were not verymany. Decianas the procurator could send 
them but two hundred, those ill armed; and through the 
treachery of some among them, who secretly favoured the in- 
surrection, they had deferred both to entrench, and to send out 
such as bore not arms; such as did, flying to the temple, 
which on the second day was forcibly taken, were all put to 
the sword, the temple made a heap, the rest rifled and burnt. 
Petilius Cerealis coming to his succour, is in his way met and 
overthrown, his whole legion cut to pieces; he with his horse 
hardly escaping to the Roman camp. Decianus, whose rapine 
was the cause of all this, fled into Gallia. But Suetonius at 
these tidings not dismayed, through the midst of his enemy’s 
country, marches to London (though not termed a colony, yet 
full of Roman inhabitants, and for the frequency of trade, and 
other commodities, a town even then of principal note) with pur- 
pose to have made there the seat of war. But considering 
the smallness of his numbers, and the late rashness of Petilius, 
he chooses rather with the loss of one town to save the rest. 
Nor was he flexible to any prayers or weeping of them that 
besought him to tarry there; but taking with him such as 
were willing, gave signal to depart; they who through weak- 
ness of sex or age, or love of the place, went not along, pe- 
rished by the enemy; so did Verulam, a Roman free town. 
For the Britons omitting forts and castles, flew thither first 
where richest booty and the hope of pillaging tolled them on. 
In this massacre about seventy thousand Romans and their 
associates, in the places above mentioned, of certain lost their 
lives. None might be spared, none ransomed, but tasted all 
either a present or a lingering death ; no cruelty that either 
outrage or the insolence of success put into their heads, was 
left unacted. The Roman wives and virgins hanged up all 
naked,’ had their breasts cut off, and sewed to their mouths ; 
that in the grimness of death they might seem to eat their 
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own flesh ; while the Britons fell to feasting and carousing i 
the temple of Andate their goddess of victory. Suetonius 
adding to his legion other old officers and soldiers thereabout, 
which gathered to him, were near upon ten thousand ; and 
purposing with those not to defer battle, had chosen a place 
narrow, aud not to be overwinged, on his rear a wood ; being 
well informed that his enemy were all in front on a plain un- 
apt for ambush: the legionaries stood thick in order, empaled 
with light armed; the horse on either wing. The Britons in 
companies and squadrons were every where shouting and 
swarming, such a multitude as at other time never; no less 
reckoned than two hundred and thirty thousand: so fierce 
and confident of victory, that their wives also came in wagons to 
sit and behold the sports, as they made full account of killing 
Romans: a folly doubtless for the serious Romans to smile at, 
as asure token of prospering that day: a woman also was 
their commander in chief. For Boadicea and her daughters 
ride about in a chariot, telling the tall champions asa great en- 
couragement, that with the Britons it was usual for women to 
be their leaders. A deal of other fondness they put into her 
mouth not worth recital; how she was lashed, how her 
daughters were handled, things worthier silence, retirement, 
and a vail, than for a woman to repeat, as done to her own per- 
son, or to hear repeated before a host of men. The Greek 
historian® sets her in the field on a high heap of turves, in a 
loose-bodied gown, declaiming, a spear in her hand, a hare in 
her bosom, which after a long circumlocution, she was to let 
slip among them for luck’s sake ; then praying to Andate the 
British goddess, to talk again as fondly as before. And this 
they do out of vanity, hoping to embellish and set out their 
history with the strangeness of our manners, not caring in 
the mean while to brand us with the rankest note of barbarism, 
as if in Britam women were men, and men women. I affect 
not set speeches in a history, unless known for certain to have 
been so spoken in effect as they are written, nor then, unless 
worth rehearsal: and to invent such, though eloquently, as 
some historians have done, is an abuse of posterity, raising in 
them that read other conceptions of those times and persons 
than were true. Much less therefore do I purpose here or 
elsewhere to copy out tedious orations without decorum, though 
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in their autnors composed ready to my hand. Hitherto what 
we have heard of Cassibelan, Togadumnus, Venusius, and 
Caractacus, hath been full of niagnanimity, soberness, and 
martial skill: but the truth is, that in this battle and whole 
business the Britons never more plainly manifested them- 
selves to be right barbarians ; no rule, no foresight, no forecast, 
experience, or estimation, either of themselves or of their 
enemies ; such confusion, such impotence, as seemed likest 
not to a war, but to the wild hurry of a distracted woman, 
with as mad a crew at her heels. ‘Therefore Suetonius, con- 
temning their unruly noises and fierce looks, heartens his 
men but to stand close a while, and strike manfully this head- 
less rabble that stood nearest, the rest would be a purchase 
rather than a toil. And so it fell out; for the legion, when 
they saw their time, bursting out like a violent wedge, quickly 
broke and dissipated what opposed them: all else only held 
out their necks to the slayer; for their own carts and wag- 
gons were so placed by themselves, as left them but little 
Toom to escape between. The Roman slew all; men, women, 
and the very drawing horses lay heaped along the field in a 
gory mixture of slaughter. About fourscore thousand Britons 
are said to have been slain on the place ; of the enemy scarce 
four hundred, and not many more wounded. Boadicea poi- 
soned herself, or, as others Say, sickened and died.* She was 
of stature big and tall, of visage grim and stern, harsh of voice, 
her hair of a bright colour flowing down to her hips; she 
wore a plaited garment of divers colours, with a great golden 
chain ; buttoned over all a thick robe. Gildas calls her the 
crafty lioness, and leaves an ill fame upon her doings. Dion 
sets down otherwise the order of this fight, and that the field 
was not won without much difficulty, nor without intention 
of the Britons to give another battle, had not the death of 
Boadicea come between. Howbeit Suetonius, to preserve dis- 
cipline, and to dispatch the reliques of war, lodged with all 
the army in the open field; which was supplied out of Ger- 
many with a thousand horse and ten thousand foot ; thence 
dispersed to winter, and with incursions to waste those coun- 
tries that stood out. But to the Britons famine was a worse 
affliction ; having left off, during this uproar, to till the 
ground, and made reckoning to serve themselves on the pros 
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visions of their enemy. Nevertheless those nations that were 
yet untained, hearing of some discord risen between Suetonius 
and the new procurator Classicianus, were brought but slowly 
to terms of peace ; and the rigour used by Suetonius on them 
that yielded, taught them the better course to stand on their 
defence.! For it is certain that Suetonius, though else a 
worthy man, overproud of his victory, gave too much way to 
his anger against the Britons. Classician therefore sending 
such word to Rome, that these severe proceedings would 
beget an endless war, Polycletus, no Roman but a courtier, 
was sent by Nero to examine how things went. He ad- 
monishing Suetonius to use more mildness, awed the army, 
and to the Britons gave matter of laughter. Who so much 
even till then were nursed up in their native liberty, as to 
wonder that so great a general with his whole army should be 
at the rebuke and ordering of a court-servitor. But Suetonius 
a while after, having lost a few galleys on the shore, was bid 
resign his command to Petronius Turpilianus, who- not pro- 
voking the Britons, nor by them provoked, was thought to 
have pretended the love of peace to what indeed was his love 
of ease and sloth. Trebellius Maximus followed his steps, 
usurping the name of gentle government to any remissness 
or neglect of discipline ; which brought in first license, next 
disobedience into his camp; incensed against him partly for 
his covetousness, partly by the incitement of Roscius Ceelius, 
legate of a legion; with whom formerly disagreeing, now that 
civil war began in the empire, he fell to open discord ;° 
charging him with disorder and sedition, and him Czelius with 
peeling and defrauding the legions of their pay ; insomuch 
that Trebellius, hated and deserted of the soldiers, was content 
a while to govern by base entreaty, and forced at length to 
flee the land. Which notwithstanding remained in good quiet, 
governed by Celius and the other legate of a legion, both 
faithful to Vitellius then emperor ; who sent hither Vectius 
Bolanus ; under whose lenity, though not tainted with other 
fault, against the Britons nothing was done, nor in their own 
discipline reformed.® Petilius Cerealis by appointment of 
Vespasian succeeding, had to do with the populous Brigantes 
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in many battles, and some of those not unbloody. For as we 
heard before, it? was Venusius who even to these times held 
them tack, both himself remaining to the end unvanquished, 
and some part of the country not so much as reached. It 
appears also by several passages in the histories of Tacitus,® 
that no small matter of British forces were commanded over 
sea the year before to serve in those bloody wars between Otho 
and Vitellius, Vitellius and Vespasian contending for the empire. 
To Cerealis succeeded Julius Frontinus in the government of 
Britain,? who by taming the Silures, a people warlike and 
strongly inhabiting, augmented much his reputation. But 
Julius Agricola, whom Vespasian in his last year sent hither, 
trained up from his youth in the British wars, extended with 
victories the Roman limit beyond all his predecessors. His 
coming was in the midst of summer; and the Ordovices to 
welcome the new general had hewn in pieces a whole squadron 
of horse which lay upon their bounds, few escaping. Agricola, 
who perceived that the noise of this defeat had also in the 
province desirous of novelty stirred up new expectations, re- 
solves to be beforehand with the danger: and drawing to- 
gether the choice of his legions with a competent number of 
auxiliaries, not being met by the Ordovices, who kept the 
hills, himself at the head of his men, hunts them up and 
down through difficult places, almost to the final extirpating 
of that whole nation. With the same current of success, what 
Paulinus had left unfinished he conquers in the isle of Mona: 
for the islanders altogether fearless of his approach, whom 
they knew to have no shipping, when they saw themselves 
invaded on a sudden by the auxiliars, whose country-use had 
taught them to swim over with horse and arms, were compelled 
to yield. This gained Agricola much opinion: who at his 
very entrance, a time which others bestowed of course m 
hearing compliments and gratulations, had made such early 
progress into laborious and hardest enterprises. But by far 
not so famous was Agricola in bringing war to a speedy end, 
as in cutting off the causes from whence war arises. For he 
knowing that the end of war was not to make way for injuries 
in peace, began reformation from his own house ; permitted 
not his attendants and followers to sway, or have to do at all 
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in public affairs: lays on with equality the proportions of 
corn and tribute that were imposed ; takes off exactions, and 
the fees of encroaching officers, heavier than the tribute itself. 
For the countries had been compelled before, to sit and wait 
the opening of public granaries, and both to sell and to buy 
their corn at what rate the publicans thought fit; the pur- 
veyors also commanding when they pleased to bring it in, not 
to the nearest, but still to the remotest places, either by the 
compounding of such as would be excused, or by causing a 
dearth, where none was, made a particular gain. These 
grievances and the like, he in the time of peace removing, 
brought peace into some credit; which before, since the 
Romans coming, had as ill a name as war. The summer fol- 
lowing, Titus then emperor,’ he so continually with inroads 
disquieted the enemy over all the isle, and after terror so 
allured them with his gentle demeanour, that many cities 
which till that time would not bend, gave hostages, admitted 
garrisons, and came in voluntarily. ‘The winter he spent all 
in worthy actions; teaching and promoting like a public 
father the institutes and customs of civil life. The inhabitants 
rude and scattered, and by that the proner to war, he so per- 
suaded to build houses, temples, and seats of justice; and by 
praising the forward, quickening the slow, assisting all, turned 
the name of necessity into an emulation. He caused more- 
over the noblemen’s sons to be bred up in liberal arts; and 
by preferring the wits of Britain before the studies of Gallia, 
brought them to affect the Latin eloquence, who before hated 
the language. Then were the Roman fashions imitated, and 
the gown ; after a while the incitements also and materials of 
vice, and voluptuous life, proud buildings, baths, and the 
elegance of banqueting; which the foolisher sort called 
civility, but was indeed a secret art to prepare them for 
bondage. Spring appearing, he took the field, and with a 
prosperous expedition wasted as far northward as frith of 
Taus all that obeyed not, with such a terror, as he went, that 
the Roman army, though much hindered by tempestuous 
weather, had the leisure to build forts and castles where they 
pleased, none daring to oppose them. Besides, Agricola had 
this excellence in him, so providently to choose his places 
where to fortify, as not another general then alive. No sconce 
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or fortress of his raising was ever known either to have been 
forced, or yielded up or quitted. Out of these impregnable 
by siege, or in that case duly relieved, with continual irrup- 
tions he so prevailed, that the enemy, whose manner was in 
winter to regain what in summer he had lost, was now alike 
in both seasons kept short and streightened. For these ex- 
ploits, then esteemed so great and honourable, Titus, in whose 
reign they were achieved, was the fifteenth time saluted im- 
perator ;* and of him Agricola received triumphal honours. 
The fourth summer, Domitian then ruling the empire, he 
spent in settling and confirming what the year before he had 
travelled over with a running conquest. And had the valour 
of his soldiers been answerable, he had reached that year, as 
was thought, the utmost bounds of Britain. For Glota and 
Bodotria, now Dunbritton, and the frith of Edinburgh, two 
opposite arms of the sea, divided only by a neck of land, and 
all the creeks and inlets on this side, were held by the Romans, 
and the enemy driven as it were into another island. In his 
fifth year* he passed over into the Orcades, as we may pro- 
bably guess, and other Scotch isles; discovering and sub- 
duing nations till then unknown. He gained also with his 
forces that part of Britain which faces Ireland, as aiming also 
to conquer that island; where one of the Irish kings driven 
out by civil wars coming to him, he both gladly received, and 
retained him as against a fit time. The summer ensuing, on 
mistrust that the nations beyond Bodotria would generally 
rise, and forelay the passages by land, he caused his fleet, 
making a great show, to bear along the coast, and up the 
friths and harbours; joining most commonly at night on 
the same shore both land and sea-forces, with mutual shouts 
and loud greetings. At sight whereof the Britons, not wont 
to see their sea so ridden, were much daunted. Howbeit the 
Caledonians’ with great preparation, and by rumour, as of 
things unknown much greater, taking arms, and of their own 
accord beginning war by the assault of sundry castles, sent 
back some of their fear to the Romans themselves: and there 
were of the commanders, who cloaking their fear under show 
of sage advice, counselled the general to retreat back on this 
side Bodotria. He in the mean while having intelligence that 
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the enemy would fall on in many bodies, divided also his 
army into three parts. Which advantage the Britons quickly 
spying, and on a sudden uniting what before they had dis- 
joined, assail by night with all their forces that part of the 
Rae army which they knew to be the weakest ; and break- 
ing in upon the camp, surprised between sleep and fear, had 
begun some execution. When Agricola, who had learnt what 
way the enemies took, and followed them with all speed, 
sending before him the lightest of his horse, and foot to 
charge them behind, the rest as they came on to affright them 
with clamour, so plied them without respite, that by approach 
of day the Roman ensigns glittering all about, had encom- 
passed the Britons ; who now after a sharp fight in the very 
ports of the camp, betook them to their wonted refuge, the 
woods and fens, pursued a while by the Romans; that day - 
else in all appearance had ended the war. The legions re- 
incouraged by this event, they also now boasting, who but 
lately trembled, cry all to be led on as far as there was British 
ground. The Britons also not acknowledging the loss of that 
day to Roman valour, but to the policy of their captain, 
abated nothing of their stoutness ; but arming their youth, 
conveying their wives and children to places of safety, in fre- 
quent assemblies and by solemn covenants bound themselves 
to mutual assistance against the common enemy. About the . 
same time a cohort of Germans having slain their centurion 
with other Roman officers in a mutiny, and for fear of punish- 
ment fled on shipboard, launched forth in three light galleys 
without pilot ;* and by tide or weather carried round about 
the coast, using piracy where they landed, while their ships 
held out, and as their skill served them, with various fortune, 
were the first discoverers to the Romans that Britain was an 
island. The following summer,‘ Agricola having before sent 
his navy to hover on the coast, and with sundry and uncertain 
landings to divert and disunite the Britons, himself with a 
power best appointed for expedition, wherein also were many 
Britons, whom he had long tried, both valiant and faithful, 
marches onward to the mountain Grampius, where the British, 
above thirty thousand, were now lodged, and still increasing ; 
for neither would their old men, so many as were yet vigorous 
and lusty, be left at home, long practised in war, and every 
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one adorned with some badge, or cognizance of his warlike 
deeds long ago. Of whom Galgacus, both by birth and merit 
the prime leader to their courage, though of itself hot and 
violent, is by his rough oratory, in detestation of servitude 
and the Roman yoke, said to have added much more eager- 
ness of fight, testified by their shouts and barbarous ap- 
plauses. As much did on the other side Agricola exhort his 
soldiers to victory and glory; as much the soldiers by his 
firm and well-grounded exhortations were all on a fire to the 
onset. But first he orders them on this sort: Of eight thou- 
sand auxiliary foot he makes his middle ward, on the wings 
three thousand horse, the legions as a reserve, stood in array 
before the camp; either to seize the victory won without their 
_ own hazard, or to keep up the battle if it should need. The 
British powers on the hill side, as might best serve for show 
and terror, stood in their battalions; the first on even 
ground, the next rising behind, as the hill ascended. The 
field between rung with the noise of horsemen and chariots 
ranging up and down. Agricola doubting to be overwinged, 
stretches out his front, though somewhat with the thinnest, 
insomuch that many advised to bring up the legions: yet he 
not altering, alights from his horse, and stands on foot before 
the ensigns. The fight began aloof, and the Britons had a 
certain skill with their broad swashing swords and short buck- 
lers either to strike aside, or to bear off the darts of their 
enemy; and withal to send back showers of their own. Until 
Agricola discerning that those little targets and unwieldy 
glaves ill pointed, would soon become ridiculous against the 
thrust and close, commanded three Batavian cohorts, and two 
of the Tungrians exercised and armed for close fight, to draw 
up, and come to handy strokes. The Batavians, as they were 
commanded, running in upon them, now with their long tucks 
thrusting at the face, now with their piked targets bearing 
them down, had made good riddance of them that stood 
below ; and for haste omitting further execution, began apace 
to advance up hill, seconded now by all the other cohorts. 
Meanwhile the horsemen flee, the charioteers mix themselves 
to fight among the foot, where many of their horse also fallen 
in disorderly, were now more a mischief to their own, than 
before a terror to their enemies. The battle was a confused 
heap, the ground unequal; men, horses, chariots, crowded 
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pellmell ; sometimes in little room, by and by in large, fight- 
ing, rushing, felling, overbearing, overturning. They on the 
hill, which were not yet come to blows, perceiving the few- 
ness of their enemies, came down amain; and had enclosed 
the Romans unawares behind, but that Agricola with a strong 
body of horse, which he reserved for such a purpose, repelled 
them back as fast; and others drawn off the front, were 
commanded to wheel about and charge them on the backs. 
Then were the Romans clearly masters; they follow, they 
wound, they take, and to take more, kill whom they take: 
the Britons, in whole troops with weapons in their hands one 
while fleeing the pursuer, anon without weapons desperately 
running upon the slayer. But of all them, when once they 
got the woods to their shelter, with fresh boldness made head 
again, and the forwardest on a sudden they turned and slew, 
the rest so hampered, as had not Agricola, who was every 
where at hand, sent out his readiest cohorts, with a part of 
his horse to alight and scour the woods, they had received a 
fuil in the midst of victory ; but following with a close and 
orderly pursuit, the Britons fled again, and were totally scat- 
tered ; till night and weariness ended the chase. And of them 
that day ten thousand fell; of the Romans three hundred 
and forty, among whom Aulus Atticus the leader of a cohort, 
carried with heat of youth and the fierceness of his horse too 
faron. The Romans jocund of this victory, and the spoil. 
they got, spent the night; the vanquished wandering about 
the field, both men and women, some lamenting, some calling 
their lost friends, or carrying off their wounded ; others for- 
saken, some burning their own houses; and it was certain 
enough, there were who with a stern compassion laid violent 
hands on their wives and children, to prevent the more violent 
hands of hostile injury. Next day appearing, manifested more 
plainly the greatness of their loss received; every where 
silence, desolation, houses burning afar off, not a man seen, 
all fled, and doubtful whither: such word the scouts bring- 
ing in from all parts, and the summer now spent, no fit season 
to disperse a war, the Roman general leads his army among 
the Horestians; by whom hostages being given, he commands 
his admiral with a sufficient navy to sail round the coast of 
Britain ; himself with slow marches, that his delay in passing 
might serve to awe those new conquered nations, bestows hia 
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army in their winter-quarters. The fleet also having fetched a 
prosperous and speedy compass about the isle, put in at the 
haven Trutulensis, now Rickburgh near Sandwich, from 
whence it first set out :? and now likeliest, if not two years 
before, as was mentioned, the Romans might discover and 
subdue the isles of Orkney; which others with less reason, 
following’ Eusebius and Orosius, attribute to the deeds of 
Claudius. These perpetual exploits abroad won him wide 
fame: with Domitian, under whom great virtue was as 
punishable as open crime, won him hatred.! For he malign- 
ing the renown of these his acts, in shew decreed him 
honours, in secret devised his ruin. Agricola ?therefore com- 
manded home for doing too much of what he was sent to do, 
left the province to his successor quiet and secure. Whether 
he, as is conjectured, were Salustius Lucullus, or before him 
some other, for Suetonius only names him legate of Britain 
under Domitian ; but further of him, or aught else done here 
until the time of Hadrian, is no where plainly to be found. 
Some gather by a preface in Tacitus to the book of his his- 
tories, that what Agricola won here, was soon after by Domi- 
tian either through want of valour lost, or through envy neg- 
lected. And Juvenal the poet speaks of Arviragus in these 
days, and not before, king of Britain; who stood so well if 
his resistance, as not only to be talked of at Rome, but to be 
held matter of a glorious triumph, if Domitian could take 
him captive, or overcome him. Then also Claudia Rufina the 
daughter of a Briton, and wife of Pudence a Roman senator, 
lived at Rome famous by the verse of Martial for beauty, wit, 
and learning. The next we hear of Britain, is, that when 
Trajan was emperor, it revolted, and was subdued. But 
Hadrian next entering on the empire,’ they soon unsubdued 
themselves. Julius Severus, saith Dion, then governed the 
island, a prime soldier of that age: he being called away to 
suppress the Jews then in tumult, left things at such a pass, 
as caused the emperor in person to take a journey hither ;! 
where many things he reformed, and, as Augustus and Tiberius 
counselled, to gird the empire within moderate bounds, he 
raised a wall with great stakes driven in deep, and fastened 
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together, in manner of a strong mound, fourscore miles in 
length, to divide what was Roman from Barbarian; as his 
manner was to do in other frontiers of his empire, where great 
rivers divided not the limits. No ancient author names the 
place, but old inscriptions, and the ruin itself, yet testifies 
where it went along between Solway frith by Carlisle, and the 
mouth of Tine.> Hadrian having quieted the island, took it 
for honour to be titled on his coin, “‘ The restorer of Britain.” 
In his time also Priscus Licinius, as appears by an old inserip- 
tion, was lieutenant here. Antonius Pius reigning,® the Bri- 
gantes ever least patient of foreign servitude, breaking in upon 
Genounia (which Camden guesses to be Guinethia or North 
Wales) part of the Roman province, were with the loss of 
much territory driven back by Lollius Urbicus, who drew an- 
other wall of turves; in likelihood much beyond the former, 
and as Camden proves, between the frith of Dunbritton and 
of Edinburgh ; to hedge out incursions from the north. And 
Seius Saturninus, as is collected from the digests,’ had charge 
here of the Roman navy. With like success did Marcus 
Aurelius,® next emperor, by his legate Calphurnius Agricola, 
finish here a new war: Commodus after him obtaining the 
empire. In his time, as among so many different accounts 
may seem most probable,® Lucius a supposed king in some 
part of Britain, the first of any king in Europe, that we read of, 
received the Christian faith, and this nation the first by public 
authority professed it: a high and singular grace from above, 
if sincerity and perseverance went along, otherwise an empty 
boast, and to be feared the verifying of that true sentence, 
“The first shall be last.” And indeed the praise of this 
action is more proper to King Lucius, than common to the 
nation; whose first professing by public authority was no 
real commendation of their true faith, which had appeared more 
sincere and praise-worthy, whether in this or other nation, 
first professed without public authority or against it, might 
else have been but outward conformity. Lucius in our Mon- 
mouth story is made the second by descent from Marius ; 
Marius the son of Arviragus is there said to have overthrown 
the Picts then first coming out of Scythia, slain Roderic their 
king ; and in sign of victory to have set up a monument or 
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stone in the country since called Westmaria ; but these things 
have no foundation. Coilus the son of Marius, all his reign, 
which was just and peaceable, holding great amity with the 
Romans, left it hereditary to Lucius. He (if Beda err not, 
living near five hundred years after, yet our ancientest author 
of this report) sent to Elutherius, then bishop of Rome,’ an 
improbable letter, as some of the contents discover, desiring 
that by his appointment he and his people might receive 
Christianity. From whom two religious doctors, named in 
our chronicles Faganus and Deruvianus, forthwith sent, are 
‘ said to have converted and baptized well nigh the whole 
nation :? thence Lucius to have had the surname of Lever- 
maur, that is to say, great light. Nor yet then first was the 
Christian faith here known, but even from the latter days of 
Tiberius, as Gildas confidently affirms, taught and propagated, 
and that as some say by Simon Zelotes, as others by Joseph 
of Arimathea, Barnabas, Paul, Peter, and their prime disci- 
ples. But of these matters, variously written and believed, 
ecclesiastic historians can best determine ; as the best of them 
_ do, with little credit given to the particulars of such uncertain 
relations. As for Lucius, they write,’ that after a long reign 
he was buried in Gloucester ; but dying without issue, left the 
kingdom in great commotion. By truer testimony‘ we find 
that the greatest war which in those days busied Commodus, 
was in this island. For the nations northward, notwithstand- 
ing the wall raised to keep them out, breaking in upon the 
Roman province, wasted wide; and both the army and the 
leader that came against them wholly routed and destroyed ; 
which put the emperor in such a fear, as to dispatch hither 
one of his best commanders, Ulpius Marcellus.» He a man 
endowed with all nobleness of mind, frugal and temperate, mild 
and magnanimous, in war bold and watchful, invincible against 
lucre, and the assault of bribes; what with his valour, and these 
his other virtues, quickly ended this war that looked so danger- 
ous, and had himself like to have been ended by the peace which 
he brought home, for presuming to be so worthy and so good 
under the envy of so worthless and so bad an emperor.® After 
whose departure the Roman legions fell to sedition among 
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themselves; fifteen hundred of them went to Rome in name 
of the rest, and were so terrible to Commodus himself, as that 
to please them he delivered up to their care Perennis the cap- 
tain of his guard, for having in the British war removed their 
leaders, who were senators, and in their places put those of 
the equestrian order. Notwithstanding which compliance, they 
endeavoured here to set up another emperor against him; 
and Helvius Pertinax,? who succeeded governor, found it a 
work so difficult to appease them, that once in a mutiny he 
was left for dead among many slain; and though afterwards 
he severely punished the tumulters, was fain at length to seek ~ 
a dismission from his charge. After him Clodius Albinus*® 
took the government; but he, for having to the soldiers made 
an oration against monarchy, by the appointment of Commodus 
was bid resign to Junius Severus.* But Albinus, in those 
troublesome times ensuing under the short reign of Pertinax 
and Didius Julianus,® found means to keep in his hands the 
government of Britain; although Septimius Severts,° who 
next held the empire, sent hither Heraclitus to displace him ; 
but in vain, for Albinus with all the British powers, and those 
of Gallia, met Severus about Lyons in France,’ and fought a 
bloody battle with him for the empire, though at last van- 
quished and slain. The government of Britain’ Severus 
divided between two deputies ; till then one legate was thought 
sufficient ; the north he committed to Virus Lupus. Where 
the Meatz’ rising in arms, and the Caledonians, though they 
had promised the contrary to Lupus,’ preparing to defend them, 
so hard beset, he was compelled to buy his peace, and a few 
prisoners with great sums of money. But hearing that Seve- 
rus had now brought to an end his other wars, he writes him 
plainly the state of things here,” “the Britons of the north 
made war upon him, broke into the province, and harassed 
all the countries nigh them, that there needed suddenly either 
more aid, or himself in person.’? Severus, though now much 
weakened with age and the gout, yet desirous to leave some 
memorial of his warlike achievements here, as he had done in 
other places, and besides to withdraw by this means his two 
sons from the pleasures of Rome, and his soldiers from idle- 
° Capitolin. in Pert. 3 Capitolin. in Alb. * Post Christ. 193. 
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ness, with a mighty power, far sooner than could be expected, 
_ arrives in Brita. The northern people* much daunted with 
the report of so great forces brought over with him, and yet 
more preparing, send ambassadors to treat of peace, and to 
excuse their former doings. The emperor now loth to return 
home without some memorable thing done, whereby he might 
assume to his other titles the addition of Britannicus, delays 
his answer, and quickens his preparations; till in the end, 
when all things were in readiness to follow them, they are 
dismissed without effect. His principal care was to have many 
bridges laid over bogs and rotten moors, that his soldiers might 
have to fight on sure footing. For it seems through lack 
of tillage, the northern parts were then, as Ireland is at this 
day ; and the inhabitants in like manner wanted to retire, and 
defend themselves in such watery places half naked. He also 
being past Adrian’s wall,‘ cut down woods, made ways through 
hills, fastened and filled up unsound and plashy fens. Not- 
withstanding all this industry used, the enemy kept himself 
so cunningly within his best advantages, and seldom appear- 
ing, so opportunely found his times to make irruption upon 
the Romans, when they were most in straits and difficulties, 
sometimes training them on with a few cattle turned out, and 
drawn within ambush cruelly handling them, that many a time 
enclosed in the midst of sloughs and quagmires, they chose 
rather themselves to kill such as were faint and could not shift 
away, than leave them there a prey to the Caledonians.° Thus 
lost Severus, and by sickness in those noisome places, no less 
than fifty thousand men: and yet desisted not, though for 
weakness carried in a litter, till he had marched through with 
his army to the utmost northern verge of the isle: and the Britons 
offering peace, were compelled to lose much of their country 
not before subject to the Romans.® Severus on the frontiers 
of what he had firmly conquered, builds a wall cross the island 
from sea to sea; which one author judges the most magnificent 
of all his other deeds; and that he thence received the style 
of Britannicus ;7 in length a hundred and thirty-two miles. 
Orosius adds it fortified with a deep trench, and between cer- 
tain spaces many towers or battlements. The place whereof 
some will have to be in Scotland, the same which Lollius 
3 Post Christ. 208. * Post Christ. 209. 
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Urbicus had walled before. Others* affirm it only Hadrian’s 
work re-edified; both plead authorities and the ancient track 
yet visible: but this I leave among the studious of these an- 
tiquities to be discussed more at large. While peace held, the 
empress Julia meeting on a time certain British ladies, and 
discoursing with the wife of Argentocoxus a Caledonian, cast 
out a scoff against the looseness of our island women ; whose 
manner then was to use promiscuously the company of divers 
men. Whomstraight the British woman boldly thus answered: 
« Much better do we Britons fulfil the work of nature than 
you Romans; we with the best men accustom openly; you 
with the basest commit private adulteries.”’ Whether she 
thought this answer might serve to justify the practice of her 
country, as when vices are compared, the greater seems to 
justify the less; or whether the law and custom wherein she 
was bred, had whipped out of her conscience the better dictate 
of nature, and not convinced her of the shame, certain it is, 
that where as other nations used a liberty not unnatural for one 
man to have many wives, the Britons’ altogether as licentious, 
but more absurd and preposterous in their license, had one or 
many wives in common among ten or twelve husbands ; and 
those for the most part incestuously. But no sooner was Se- 
verus returned into the province, than the Britons take arms 
again. Against whom Severus, worn out with labours and 
infirmity, sends Antoninus his eldest son, expressly commanding 
him to spare neither sex nor age. But Antoninus, who had 
his wicked thoughts taken up with the contriving of his father’s 
death, a safer enemy than a son, did the Britons not much 
detriment. Whereat Severus, more overcome with grief than 
any other malady, ended his life at York.’ After whose decease 
Antoninus Caracalla his impious son, concluding peace with 
the Britons, took hostages and departed to Rome. The con- 
ductor of all this northern war Scottish writers name Donaldus, 
he of Monmouth Fulgenius, in the rest of his relation nothing 
worth. From hence the Roman empire declining apace, good 
historians growing scarce, or lost, have left us little else but 
fragments for many years ensuing. Under Gordian the em- 
peror we find, by the inscription’ of an altar-stone, that Nonius 
Philippus governed here. Under Galienus we read there was 
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‘a strong and general revolt from the Roman legate. Of the 
thirty tyrants which not long after took upon them the style 
of emperor,* by many coins found among us, Lollianus Vic- 
torinus, Posthumus, the Tetrici, and Marius are conjectured to 
have risen or borne great sway in this island. Whence Por- 
phyrius, a philospher then living, said that Britain was a soil 
fruitful of tyrants; and is noted to be the first author that 
makes mention of the Scottish nation. While Probus was em- 
peror,” Bonosus the son of a rhetorician, bred up a Spaniard, 
though by descent a Briton, and a matchless drinker; nor 
much to be blamed, if, as they write, he were still wisest in his 
cups; having attained in warfare too high honours, and lastly in 
his charge over the German shipping, willingly as was thought, 
miscarried, trusting on his power with the western armies, aud 
joined with Proculus, bore himself a while for emperor; but 
after a long and bloodyfight at Cullen, vanquished by Probus he 
hanged himself, and gave occasion of a ready jest made on him, 
for his much drinking: ‘‘ Here hangs a tankard, not a man.” 
After this,* Probus with much wisdom prevented a new rising 
here in Britain by the severe loyalty of Victorinus a Moor, 
at whose entreaty he had place here that governor which 
rebelled. For the emperor upbraiding him with disloyalty 
of whom he had commended, Victorinus undertaking to set 
all right again, hastes thither, and finding indeed the gover- 
nor to intend sedition, by some contrivance not mentioned 
in the story, slew him, whose name’ some imagine to be Cor- 
nelius Lelianus. They write also that Probus gave leave to 
the Spaniards, Gauls, and Britons to plant vines, and to make 
wine ; and having subdued the Vandals and Burgundians in 
a great battle,® sent over many of them hither to inhabit, where 
they did good service to the Romans, when any insurrection 
happened in the isle. After whom Carns emperor going against 
the Persians, left Carinus’ one of his sons to govern among 
other western provinces this island with imperial authority ; but 
him Dioclesian, saluted emperor by the eastern arms, overcame 
and slew. About which time Carausius,' a man of low parent- 
age, born in Menapia, about the parts of Cleves and Juliers, 
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who through all military degrees was made at length admiral of 
the Belgic and Armoric seas, then much infested by the Franks 
and Saxons, what he took from the pirates, neither restoring 
to the owners nor accounting to the public, but enriching him- 
self, and yet not scouring the seas, but conniving rather at those 
sea robbers, was grown at length too great a delinquent to be 
less than an emperor ;* for fear and guiltiness in those days 
made emperors oftener than merit; and understanding that 
Maximianus Herculius,’ Dioclesian’s adopted son, was come 
against him into Gallia, passed over with the navy, which he 
had made his own, into Britain, and possessed the island. 
Where he built a new‘ fleet after the Roman fashion, got into 
his power the legion that was left here in garrison, other out- 
landish cohorts detained, listed the very merchants and factors 
of Gallia, and with the allurement of spoil invited great num- 
bers of other barbarous nations to his part, and trained them 
to sea service, wherein the Romans at that time were grown 
so out of skill, that Carausius with his navy did at-sea what 
he listed, robbing on every coast; whereby Maximilian, able to 
come nonearerthanthe shore of Boloigne, was forced to conclude 
a peace with Carausius, and yield him Britain ;° as one fittest 
to guard the province there against inroads from the North. 
But not long after? having assumed Constantius Chlorus to 
the dignity of Ceesar, sent him against Carausius ; who in the 
mean while had made himself strong both within the land and 
without.’ Galfred of Monmouth writes, that he made the Picts 
his confederates ; to whom, lately come out of Scythia, he 
gave Albany to dwell in: and it is observed, that before his 
time the Picts are not known to have been any where mentioned, 
and then first by Eumenius a rhetorician.* He repaired and 
fortified the wall of Severus with seven castles, and a round 
house of smooth stone on the bank of Carron, which river, 
saith Ninnius, was of his name so called; he built also a tri- 
umphal arch in remembrance of some victory there obtained. 
In France he held Gessoriacum, or Boloigne: and all the 
Franks, which had by his permission seated themselves in 
Belgia, were at his devotion. ButConstantius hasting into Gallia, 
besteges Boloigne, and with stones and timber obstructing the 
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port, keeps out all relief that could be sent in by Carausius. 
Who ere Constantius, with the great fleet which he had 
prepared, could arrive hither, was slain treacherously'by Alectus 
one of his friends, who had longed to step into his place ; when 
he seven years, and worthily as some say, as others tyranni- 
cally, had ruled the island. So much the more did Constantius 
prosecute that opportunity, before Alectus could well strengthen 
his affairs :? and though in ill weather, putting to sea with all 
urgency from several havens to spread the terror of his land- 
ing, and the doubt were to expect him, in a mist passing the 
British fleet unseen, that lay scouting near the Isle of Wight, 
no sooner got a shore, but fires his own ships, to leave no hope 
of refuge but in victory. Alectus also, though now much 
dismayed, transfers his fortune to a battle on the shore; but 
encountered by Asclepiodotus, captain of the przetorian bands, 
and desperately rushing on, unmindful both of ordering his 
men, or bringing them all to fight, save the accessories of his 
treason, and his outlandish hirelings, is overthrown, and slain 
with little or no loss to the Romans, but great execution on 
the Franks. His body was found almost naked in the field, 
for his purple robe he had thrown aside, lest it should descry 
him, unwilling to be found. The rest taking flight to London, 
and purposing the pillage of that city to esape by sea, are met 
by another part of the Roman army, whom the mist at sea 
disjoming had by chance brought thither, and with a new 
slaughter chased through all the streets. The Britons, their 
wives also and children, with great joy got out to meet Con- 
stantius, as one whom they acknowledge their deliverer from 
bondage and insolence. All this seems by Eumenius,’? who 
then lived, and of Constantius’s household, to have been done 
in the course of one continued action ; so also thinks Sigonius, 
a learned writer: though all others allow three years to the 
tyranny of Alectus. In these days there were great stores of 
workmen, and excellent builders in this island, whom after the 
alteration of things here, the Aduans in Burgundy entertained 
to build their temples and public edifices. Dioclesian hav- 
ing hitherto successfully used his valour against the enemies 
of his empire, uses now his rage in a bloody persecution 
against his obedient and harmless christian subjects: from 
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the feeling whereof neither was this island, though most re- 
mote, far enough removed.* Among them here who suf- 
freed gloriously, Aron, and Julius of Caerleon upon Usk, 
but chiefly Alban of Verulam, were most renowned; the 
story of whose martydom soiled, and worse martyred with 
the fabling zeal of some idle fancies, more fond of miracles 
than apprehensive of truth, deserves not longer digression. 
Constantius, after Dioclesian, dividing the empire with 
Galerius, had Britain among his other provinces; where 
either preparing or returning with a victory from an expe- 
dition against the Caledonians, he died at York.* His son 
Constantine, who happily came post from Rome to Boloigne, 
just about the time, saith Eumenius, that his father was set- 
ting sail his last time hither, and not long before his death, 
was by him on his death-bed named, and after his funeral, by 
the whole army saluted emperor. There goes a fame, and 
that seconded by most of our own historians, though not 
those the ancientest, that Constantine was born in this island, 
his mother Helena the daughter of Coilus a British prince, 
not sure the father of King Lucius, whose sister she must then 
be, for that would detect her too old by a hundred years to 
be the mother of Constantine. But to salve this incoherence, 
another Coilus is feigned to be then the earl of Colchester. 
To this therefore the Roman authors give no testimony, ex- 
cept a passage or two in the Panegyrics, about the sense 
whereof much is argued: others® nearest to those times clear 
the doubt, and write him certainly born of a mean woman, 
Helena, the concubine of Constantius, at Naisus in Dardania. 
Howbeit,” ere his departure hence, he seems to have had 
some bickerings in the North, which by reason of more urgent 
affairs composed, he passes into Gallia; and after four years 
returns either to settle or to alter the state of things here, 
until a new war against Maxentius called him back, leaving 
Pacatianus his vicegerent.* He deceasing, Constantine his 
eldest son enjoyed for his part of the empire, with all the 
provinces that lay on this side the Alps, this island also. But® 
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" . falling to civil war with Constans his brother, was by him 


slain; who with his third brother Constantius coming into 
Britain, seized it as victor. Against him rose Magnentius,! 
one of his chief commanders, by some affirmed the son of a 
Briton, he having gained on his side great forces, contested 
with Constantius in many battles for the sole empire; but 
vanquished, in the end slew himself. *Somewhat before this 
time Gratianus Funarius, the father of Valentinian, afterwards 
emperor, had chief command of those armies which the Ro- 
mans kept here. And? the Arian doctrine,’ which then divided 
Christendom, wrought also in this island no small disturbance : 
a land, saith Gildas, greedy of every thing new, stedfast in 
nothing. At last Constantius’ appointed a synod of more 
than four hundred bishops to assemble at Ariminum on the 
emperor’s charges, which the rest all refusing, three only of 
the British, poverty constraining them, accepted ; though the 
other bishops among them offered to have borne their charges ; 
esteeming it more honourable to live on the public, than to be 
obnoxious to any private purse. Doubtless an ingenuous 
mind, and far above the presbyters of our age; who like well 
to set in assembly on the public stipend, but like not the 
poverty that caused these to do so. After this Martinus was 
deputy of the province; who being offended with the cruelty 
which Paulus, an inquisitor sent from Constantius, exercised 
in his inquiry after those military officers who had conspired 
with Magnentius, was himself laid hold on as an accessory : at 
which enraged, he runs at Paulus with his drawn sword ; but 
failing to kill him, turns it on himself. Next to whom, as may 
be guessed, Alipius was made deputy. In the mean time 
Julian,® whom Constantius had made Cesar, having recovered 
much territory about the Rhine, where the German inroads 
before had long insulted, to relieve those countries almost 
ruined, causes eight hundred pinnaces to be built; and with 
them, by frequent voyages, plenty of corn to be fetched in 
from Britain ; which even then was the usual bounty of this 
soil to those parts, as oft as French and Saxon pirates hin- 
dered not the transportation.° 
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While Constantius’ yet reigned, the Scots and Picts break- 
ing in upon the Nothern confines, Julian, being at Paris, 
sends over Lupicinus, a well-tried soldier, but a proud and 
covetous man, who with a power of light-armed Herulians, 
Batavians, and Meesians, in the midst of winter sailing 
from Boloigne, arrives at Rutupiz, seated on the opposite 
shore, and comes to London, to consult there about the 
war; but soon after was recalled by Julian, then chosen em- 

eror. Under whom we read not of aught happening here, 
only that Palladius, one of his great officers, was hither ban- 
ished. This year,” Valentinian being emperor, the Atticots, 
Picts, and Scots, roving up and down, and last the Saxons, 
with perpetual landings and invasions, harried the South coast 
of Britain; slew Nectaridius who governed the sea borders, 
and Bulchobaudes with his forces by an ambush. With which 
news Valentinian not a little perplexed, sends first Severus 
high steward of his house, and soon recals him ; then Jovi- 
nus, who intimating the necessity of greater supplies, he sends 
at length Theodosius, a man of tried valour and experience, 
father to the first emperor of that name. He* with selected 
numbers out of the legions, and cohorts, crosses the sea from 
Boloigne to Rutupiz ; from whence with the Batavians, He- 
rulians and other legions that arrived soon after, he marches 
to London; and dividing his forces into several bodies, sets 
upon the dispersed and plundering enemy, laden with spoil ; 
from whom recovering the booty which they led away, and 
were forced to leave there with their lives, he restores all to 
the right owners, save a small portion to his wearied soldiers, 
and enters London victoriously ; which, before in many straits 
and difficulties, was now revived as with a great deliverance. 
The numerous enemy with whom he had to deal, was of dif- 
ferent nations, and the war scattered: which Theodosius, 
getting daily some intelligence from fugitives and prisoners, 
resolves to carry on by sudden parties and surprisals, rather 
than set battles; nor omits he to proclaim indemnity to such 
as would lay down arms, and accept of peace, which brought 
in many. Yet all this not ending the work, he requires that 
Civilis, a man of much uprightness, might be sent him, to be 
as deputy of the island, and Dulcitius a famous captain. Thus 
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was Theodosius busied, besetting with ambushes the roving 
enemy, repressing his roads, restoring cities and castles to 
their former safety and defence, laying every where the firm 
foundation of a long peace, when Valentinus! a Pannonian, for 
some great offence banished into Britain, conspiring with cer- 
tain exiles and soldiers against Theodosius, whose worth he 
dreaded as the only obstacle to his greater design of gaining the 
isle into his power, is discovered, and with his chief accom- 
plices delivered over to condign- punishment: against the rest, 
Theodosius with a wise lenity suffered not inquisition to pro- 
ceed too rigorously, lest the fear thereof appertaining to so 
many, occasion might arise of new trouble in a time so unset- 
tled. This done, he applies himself to reform things out of 
order, raises on the confines many strong holds ; and in them 
appoints due and diligent watches: and so reduced all things 
out of danger, that the province, which but lately was under 
command of the enemy, became now wholly Roman, new 
named Valentia of Valentinian, and the city of London, Au- 
gusta. Thus Theodosius nobly acquitting himself in all affairs, 
with general applause of the whole province, accompanied to 
the sea-side, returns to Valentinian. Who about five years 
after sent hither Fraomarius, a king of the Almans,? with au- 
thority of a tribune over his own country forces ; which then, 
both for number and good service, were in high esteem. 
Against Gratian, who had succeeded in the Western empire, 
Maximus a Spaniard, and one who had served in the British 
wars with the younger® Theodosius, (for he also, either with 
his father, or not long after him, seems to have done some- 
thing in this island,) and now a general of the Roman armies 
here, either discontented that Theodosius was preferred before 
him to the empire, or constrained by the soldiers who hated 
Gratian, assumes the imperial purple ;* and having attained 
victory against the Scots and Picts, with the flower and 
strength of Britain, passeth into France ; there slays Gratian, 
and without much difficulty, the space of five years,* obtains 
his part of the empire, overthrown at length, and slain by 
Theodosius. With whom perishing most of his followers, or not 
returning out of Armorica, which Maximus had given them to 
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possess, the South of Britain by this means exhausted of her 
youth, and what there was of the Roman soldiers on the con- 
fines drawn off, became a prey to savage invasions ;° of Scots 
from the Irish seas, of Saxons from the German, of Picts from 
the North. Against them, first’ Chrysanthus the son of 
Marcian a bishop, made deputy of Britain by Theodosius, de- 
meaned himself worthily: then Stilicho a man of great power, 
whom Theodosius dying left protector of his son Honorius, 
either came in person, or sending over sufficient aid, repressed 
them, and as it seems new fortified the wall against them. 
But that legion being called away, when the Roman armies 
from all parts hasted to relieve Honorius,* then besieged in 
Asta of Piemout, by Alaric the Goth, Britain was left ex- 
posed as before, to those barbarous robbers. Lest any wonder 
how the Scots came to infest Britain from the Irish sea, it 
must be understood, that the Scots not many years before had 
been driven all out of Britain by Maximus ;’ and their king 
Eugenius slain in fight, as their own annals report: whereby, 
it seems, wandering up and down without certain seat, they 
lived by scumming those seas and shores as pirates. But 
more authentic writers confirm us, that the Scots, whoever 
they be originally, came first into Ireland, and dwelt there, 
and named it Scotia long before the North of Britain took that 
name. Orosius,' who lived at this time, writes that Ireland 
was then inhabited by Scots. About this time,’ though trouble- 
some, Pelagius a Briton found the leisure to bring new and 
dangerous opinions into the church, and is largely writ against 
by St. Austin. But the Roman powers which were called into 
Italy, when once the fear of Alaric was over, made return into 
several provinces; and perhaps Victorinus of Tolosa, whom 
Rutilius the poet much commends, might be then prefect of 
this island; if it were not he whom Stilicho sent hither. 
Buchanan writes, that endeavouring to reduce the Picts into 
a province, he gave the occasion of their calling back Fergu- 
sius and the Scots, whom Maximus with their help had quite 
driven out of the island: and indeed the verses of that poet 
speak him to be active in those parts. But the time which is 
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assigned him later by Buchanan after Gratinus Municeps, by 
Camden after Constantine the tyrant, accords not with that 
which follows in the plain course of history. *For the Vandals 
having broke in and wasted all Belgia, even to those places 
from whence easiest passage is into Britain, the Roman forces 
here, doubting to be suddenly invaded, were all in uproar, and 
in tumultuous manner set up Marcus, who it may seem was then 
deputy. But him not found agreeable to their heady courses, 
they as hastily kill ;? for the giddy favour of a mutinying rout 
is as dangerous as their fury. The like they do by Gratian* 
a British Roman, in four months advanced, adored, and de- 
stroyed. There was among them a common soldier whose name 
was Constantine, with him on a sudden so taken they are, 
upon the conceit put in them of the luckiness of his name, as 
without other visible merit to create him emperor. It fortuned 
that the man had not his name for nought ; so well he knew 
to lay hold, and make good use of an unexpected offer. He 
therefore with a wakened spirit, to the extent of his for- 
tune dilating his-mind, which in his mean condition before lay 
contracted and shrunk up, orders with good advice his mili- 
tary affairs: and with the whole force of the province, and 
what of British was able to bear arms, he passes into France, 
aspiring at least to an equal share with Honorius in the em- 
pire. Where, by the valour of Edobecus a Frank, and Geron- 
tius a Briton, and partly by persuasion, gaining all in his way, 
he comes to Arles.® With like felicity by his son Constans, 
whom of a monk he had made a Ceesar, and by the conduct of 
Gerontius he reduces al! Spain to his obedience. But Constans 
after displacing Gerontius, the affairs of Constantine soon 
went to wreck ; for he by this means alienated, set up Max- 
imus one of his friends against him in Spain ;° and passing into 
France, took Vienna by assault, and having slain Constans in 
that city, calls on the Vandals against Constantine ; who by 
him incited, as by him before they had been repressed, break- 
ing forward, overrun most part of France. But when Con- 
stantius Comes, the emperor’s general, with a strong power 
came out of Italy, Gerontius,’ deserted by his own forces, 
retires into Spain ; where also growing into contempt with the 
soldiers, after his flight out of France, by whom his house in 
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the night was beset,® having first with a few of his servants 
defended himself valiantly, and slain above three hundred, 
though when his darts and other weapons were spent he 
might have escaped at the private door, as all his servants did, 
not enduring to leave his wife Nonnichia, whom he loved, to - 
the violence of an enraged crew, he first cuts off the head of 
his friend Alanus, as was agreed; next his wife, though loth 
and delaying, yet by her entreated and importuned, refusing to 
outlive her husband, he dispatches: for which her resolution, 
Sozomenus an ecclesiastic writer gives her high praise, both 
as a wife and as a Christian. Last of all, against himself he 
turns his sword; but missing the mortal place, with his poni- 
ard finishes the work. Thus far is pursued the story of a 
famous Briton, related negligently by our other historians. 
As for Constantine, his ending was not answerable to his set- 
ting out; for he with hisother son Julian besieged by Constantius 
in Arles, and mistrusting the change of his wonted success, 
to save his head, poorly turns priest; but that not’ availing 
him, carried into Italy, and there put to death; having four 
years acted theemperor. While these things were doing,’ the 
Britons at home, destitute of Roman aid, and the chief strength 
of their own youth, that went first with Maximus, then with 
Constantine, not returning home, vexed and harassed by their 
wonted enemies, had sent messages to Honorius; but he at 
that time not being able to defend Rome itself, which the 
same year was taken by Alaric, advises them byhis letter to con- 
sult how best they might for their own safety, and acquits them 
of the Roman jurisdiction.' They therefore thus relinquished, 
and by all right the government relapsing into their own hands, 
thenceforth betook themselves to live after their own laws, 
defending their bounds as well as they were able; and the 
Armoricans, who not long after were called the Britons of 
France, followed their example. Thus expired this great 
empire of the Romans; first in Britain, soon after in Italy 
itself; having borne chief sway in this island, though never 
thoroughly subdued, or all at once in subjection, if we reckon 
from the coming in of Julius to the taking of Rome by Alaric, 
in which year Honorius wrote those letters of discharge into 
Britain, the space of 462 years.? And with the empire fell 
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also what before in this Western world was chiefly Roman ; 
learning, valour, eloquence, history, civility, and even lan- 
guage itself, all these together, as it were, with equal peace, 
diminishing and decaying. Henceforth we are to steer by 
another sort of authors; near enough to the things they write, 
as in their own country, if that would serve; in time not - 
much belated, some of equal age ; in expression barbarous, 
and to say how judicious, I suspend awhilé: this we must 
expect ; in civil matters to find them dubious relaters, and 
atill to the best advantage of what they term the Holy Church, 
meaning indeed themselves: in most other matters of re- 
ligion, blind, astonished, and struck with superstition as with 
a planet ; in one word, Monks. Yet these guides, where can be 
had no better, must be followed; in gross, it may be true 
enough ; in circumstances each man, as his judgment gives 
him, may reserve his faith, or bestow it. But so different a 
state of things requires a several relation. 


THE THIRD BOOK. 


Tus third book having to tell of accidents as various and 
xemplary as the intermission or change of government hath 
any where brought forth, may deserve attention more than 
common, and repay it with like benefit to them who can judi- 
ciously read: considering especially that the late civil broils 
had cast us into a condition not much unlike to what the 
Britons then were in when the imperial jurisdiction departing 
hence left them to the sway of their own councils ; which 
timesby comparing seriously with these latter, and that confused 
anarchy with this interreign, we may be able from two such 
remarkable turns of state, producing like events among us, to 
raise a knowledge of ourselves both great and weighty, by 
judging hence what kind of men the Britons generally are in 
matters of so high enterprise; how by nature, industry, or 
custom, fitted to attempt or undergo matters of so main con- 
sequence: for if it be ahigh point of wisdom in every private 
man, much more is it in a nation, to know itself; rather than 
puffed up with vulgar flatteries and encomiums, for want of 
self-knowledge, to enterprise rashly and to come off misera- 
bly in great undertakings. 
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*[Of these who swayed most in the late troubles, a few 
words as to this point may suffice. They had arms, leaders, 
and successes to their wish ; but to make use of so great an 
advantage was not their skill. 

To other causes therefore, and not to the want of force, or 
warlike manhood in the Britons, both those, and these lately, 
we must impute the ill husbanding of those fair opportunities, 
which might seem to have put liberty so long desired, like a 
bridle into their hands. Of which other causes equally be- 
longing to ruler, priest, and people, above hath been related : 
which, as they brought those ancient natives to misery and ruin, 
by liberty, which rightly used, might have made them happy ; 
so brought they these of late, aftermany labours, much blood- 
shed, and vast expense, to ridiculous frustration: in whom the 
like defects, the like miscarriages notoriously appeared, with 
vices not less hateful or inexcusable. 

For a parliament being called, to address many things, as 
it was thought, the people with great courage, and expectation 
to be eased of what discontented them, chose their behoof in 
parliament, such as they thought best affected to the public 
good, and some indeed men of wisdom and integrity ; the 
rest, (to be sure the greater part,) whom wealth or ample 
possessions, or bold and active ambition (rather than merit) 
had commended to the same place. 

But when once the superficial zeal and popular fumes that 
acted their New magistracy were cooled, and spent in them, 
strait every one betook himself (setting the commonwealth 
behind, his private ends before) to do as his own profit or am- 
bition led him. Then was justice delayed, and soon after de- 
nied : spight and favour determined all: hence faction, thence 
treachery, both at home and in the field : every where wrong 
and oppression: foul and horrid deeds committed daily, or 
maintained in secret, or in open. Some who had been called 
from shops and warehouses, without other merit, to set in 
supreme councils and committees, (as their breeding was,) fell 
to huckster the commonwealth. Others did thereafter as men 
could soothe and humour them best; so he who would 
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give most, or, under covert of hypocritical zeal, insinuate basest, 
enjoyed unworthily the rewards of learning and fidelity; or 
escaped the punishment of his crimes and misdeeds. Their 
votes and ordinances, which men looked should have contained 
the repealing of bad laws, and the immediate constitution of 
better, resounded with nothing else but new impositions, 
taxes, excises; yearly, monthly, weekly. Not to reckon the 
offices, gifts, and preferments bestowed and shared among 
themselves: they in the mean while, who were ever faithful- 
lest to this cause, and freely aided them in person, or with 
their substance, when they durst not compel either, slighted 
and bereaved after of their just debts by greedy sequestrations, 
were tossed up and down after miserable attendance from one 
committee to another with petitions in their hands, yet either 
missed the obtaining of their suit, or though it were at length 
granted, (mere shame and reason ofttimes extorting from them 
at least a shew of justice,) yet by their sequestrators and sub- 
committees abroad, men for the most part of insatiable hands, 
and noted disloyalty, those orders were commonly dizobeyed : 
which for certain durst not have been, without secret compli- 
ance, if not compact with some superiours able to bear them 
out. Thus were their friends confiscate with their enemies, 
while they forfeited their debtors to the state, as they called it, 
but indeed to the ravening seizure of innumerable thieves in 
office: yet withal no less burdened in all extraordinary assess- 
ments and oppressions, than those whom they took to be dis- 
affected : nor were we happier creditors to what we called the 
state, than to them who were sequestered as the state’s enemies. 

For that faith which ought to have been kept as sacred and 
inviolable as any thing holy, ‘the Public Faith,” after infinite 
sums received, and all the wealth of the church not better 
employed, but swallowed up into a private Gulf, was not ere 
long ashamed to confess bankrupt. And now besides the 
sweetness of bribery, and other gain, with the love of rule, 
their own guiltiness and the dreaded name of Just Ac- 
count, which the people had long called for, discovered plainly 
that there were of their own number, who secretly contrived 
and fomented those troubles and combustions in the land, 
which openly they sat to remedy ; and would continually find 
such work, as should keep them from being ever brought to 
that Terrible Stand of laying down their authority for lack of 
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new business, or not drawing it out to any length of time, 
though upon the ruin of a whole nation. 

And if the state were in this plight, religion was not in 
much better; to reform which, a certain number of divines 
were called, neither chosen by any rule or custom ecclesiastical, 
nor eminent for either piety or knowledge above others left out; 
only as each member of parliament in his private fancy thought 
fit, so elected one by one. The most part of them were such 
as had preached and cried down, with great shew of zeal, the 
avarice and pluralities of bishops and prelates ; that one cure 
of souls was a full employment for one spiritual pastor. how 
able soever, if not a charge rather above human strength. Yet 
these conscientious men (ere any part of the work done for 
which they came together, and that on the public salary) 
wanted not boldness, to the ignominy and scandal of their pas- 
torlike profession, and especially of their boasted reformation, 
to seize into their hands, or not unwillingly to accept (besides 
one, sometimes two or more of the best livings) collegiate 
masterships in the universities, rich lectures in the city, set- 
ting sail to all winds that might blow gain into their covetous 
bosoms: by which means these great rebukers of non-residence, 
among so many distant cures, were not ashamed to be seen so 
quickly pluralists and non-residents themselves, to a fearful 
condemnation doubtless by their own mouths. And yet the 
main doctrine for which they took such pay, and insisted 
upon with more vehemence than gospel, was but to tell us in 
effect, that their doctrine was worth nothing, and the spiritual 
power of their ministry less available than bodily compulsion ; 
persuading the magistrate to use it, as a stronger means to 
subdue and bring in conscience, than evangelical persuasion : 
distrusting the virtue of their own spiritual weapons, which 
were given them, if they be rightly called, with full warrant 
of sufficiency to pull down all thoughts and imaginations that 
exalt themselves against God. But while they taught com- 
pulsion without convincement, which not long before they 
eamplained of as executed unchristianly, against themselves ; 
these intents are clear to have been no better than antichris- 
tian; setting up a spiritual tyranny by a secular power, to the 
advancing of their own authority above the magistrate, whom 
they would have made their executioner, to punish church-de- 
linquencies, whereof civil laws have no cognizance. 
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And well jid their disciples manifest themselves to be no 
better principled than their teachers, trusted with committee- 
ships and other gainful offices, upon their commendations for 
zealous, (and as they sticked not to term them,) godly men; 
but executing their places like children of the devil, unfaith- 
fully, unjustly, unmercifully, and where not corruptly, stupidly. 
So that between them the teachers, and these the disciples, 
there hath not been a more ignominious and mortal wound to 
faith, to piety, to the work of reformation, nor more cause of 
blaspheming given to the enemies of God and truth, since the 
first preaching of reformation. 

The people therefore looking one while on the statists, whom 
they beheld without constancy or firmness, labouring doubt- 
fully beneath the weight of their own too high undertakings, 
busiest in petty things, trifling in the main, deluded and quite 
alienated, expressed divers ways their disaffection ; some 
despising whom before they honoured, some deserting, 
some inveighing, some conspiring against them. Then 
looking on the churchmen, whom they saw under subtle 
hypocrisy to have preached their own follies, most of them 
not the gospel, timeservers, covetous, illiterate persecutors, 
not lovers of the truth, like in most things whereof they ac- 
cused their predecessors: looking on all this, the people which 
had been kept warm a while with counterfeit zeal of their 
pulpits, after a false heat, became more cold and obdurate than 
before, some turning to lewdness, some to flat atheism, put 
beside tneir old religion, and foully scandalized in what they 
expected should be new. 

Thus they who of late were extolled as our greatest deliverers, 
and had the people wholly at their devotion, by so discharging 
their trust as we see, did not only weaken and unfit themselves 
to be dispensers of what liberty they pretended, but unfitted 
also the people, now grown worse and more disordinate, to 
receive or to digest any liberty at all. For stories teach us, that 
liberty sought out of season, in a corrupt and degenerate age, 
brought Rome itself to a farther slavery: for liberty hath a 
sharp and double edge, fit only to be handled by just and 
virtuous men; to bad and dissolute, it becomes a mischief 
unwieldy in their own hands: neither is it completely given, 
but by them who have the happy skill to know what 1s grievance 
and unjust to a people, and how to remove it wisely; what 
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good laws are wanting, and how to frame them substantially, 

that good men may enjoy the freedom which they merit, and 
the bad the curb which they need. But to do this, and 
to know these exquisite proportions, the heroic wisdom which 
is required, surmounted far the principles of these narrow 

politicians ; what wonder then if they sunk as these unfortu- 
nate Britons before them, entangled and oppressed with things 

too hard and generous above their strain and temper? For 

Britain, to speak a truth not often spoken, as it is a land fruit- 

ful enough of men stout and courageous in war, so it 1s 

naturally not over-fertile of men able to govern justly and 

prudently in peace, trusting only in their mother-wit; who 

consider not justly, that civility, prudence, love of the public 

good, more than of money or vain honour, are to this soil in a 

manner outlandish ; grow not here, but in minds well im- 

planted with solid and elaborate breeding, too impolitic else and 

rude, if not headstrong and intractable to the industry and 

virtue either of executing or understanding true civil govern- 

ment. Valiant indeed, and prosperous to win a field; but to 

know the end and reason of winning, unjudicious and unwise: 

in good or bad success, alike unteachable. For the sun, which 

we want, ripens wits as well as fruits; and as wine and oil 

are imported to us from abroad, so must ripe understanding, 

and many civil virtues, be imported into our minds from 

foreign writings, and examples of best ages: we shall else 

miscarry still, and come short in the attempts of any great 

enterprise. Hence did their victories prove as fruitless as’ 
their losses dangerous ; and left them still conquering under the 

same grievances, that men suffer conquered ; which was indeed 

unlikely to go otherwise, unless men more than vulgar bred up, 

as few of them were, in the knowledge of ancient and illustrious 

deeds, invincible against many and vain titles, impartial to 

friendships and relations, had conducted their affairs : but then 

from the chapman to the retailer, many whose ignorance was 

more audacious than the rest, were admitted with all their 

sordid rudiments to bear no mean sway among them, both in 

church and state. 

From the confluence of all their errors, mischiefs, and mis- 
demeanors, what in the eyes of men could be expected, but 
what befel those ancient inhabitants, whom they so much 
resembled, confusion in the end? 
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But on these things, and this parallel, having enough 
insisted, I return to the story, which gave us matter of this 
digression. | | 

The Britons thus, as we heard, being left without protection 
_ from the empire, and the land in a manner emptied of all her 
~ youth, consumed in wars abroad, or not caring to return home, 
themselves, through long subjection, servile in mind,’ slothful 
of body, and with the use of arms unacquainted, sustained but 
ill for many years the violence of those barbarous invaders, 
who now daily grew upon them. For although at first greedy of 
»- change,” and to be thought the leading nation to freedom from 

the empire, they seemed awhile to bestir them with a shew of 
_ diligencein theirnew affairs, somesecretly aspiring torule, others 
adoring the name of liberty, yet so soon as they felt by proof 
the weight of what it was to govern well themselves, and what 
was wanting within them, not stomach or the love of licence, 
but the wisdom, the virtue, the labour, to use and maintain 
rue liberty, they soon remitted their heat, and shrunk more 
wretchedly under the burden of their own liberty, than before 
under a foreign yoke. Insomuch that the residue of those 
_ Romans, which had planted themselves here, despairing of 
_ their ill deportment at home, and weak resistance in the field 
_ by those few who had the courage or the strength to bear 
arms, nine years after the sacking of Rome removed out of 
_ Britain into France,* hiding for haste great part of their treasure, 
__ which was never afterwards found.* And now again the 
_ Britons, no longer able to support themselves against the 
_ prevailing enemy, solicit Honorius to their aid,® with mourn- 
_ ful letters, embassages, and vows of perpetual subjection to 
Rome, if the northern foe were but repulsed. He® at their 
_ request spares them one legion, which with great slaughter of 
_ the Scots and Picts drove them beyond the borders, rescued 
| the Britons, and advised them to build a wall across the island, 
~ between sea and sea, from the place where Edinburgh now 

_ &tands to the frith of Dunbritton, by the city Acluith.? But 
_ the material being only turf, and by the rude multitude unar- 
_ tificially built up without better direction, availed them little. 
- For* no sooner was the legion departed, but the greedy spoilers 
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returning, land in great numbers from their boats and pinnaces = @ brill 
wasting, slaying, and treading down all before them. Then ® 
are messengers again posted to Rome in lamentable sort, be 
seeching that they would not suffer a whole province to be “en 
destroyed, and the Roman name, so honourable yet among then 
them, to become the subject of Barbarian scorn and insolence;==-§ ~ exa 
The emperor,? at their sad complaint, with what speed wag “9 
possible, sends to their succour. Who coming suddenly on =—= 
those ravenous multitudes that minded onlyspoil, surprise them “> 
with a terrible slaughter. They who escaped fled back tp ~ § 
those seas, from whence yearly they were wont to arrive, and 4 
return laden with booties. But the Romans, who came not™ 
now to rule, but charitably to aid, declaring that it stood not — 
longer with the ease of their affairs to make such laborious ~ 
voyages in pursuit of so base and vagabond robbers, of whom ~ 
neither glory was to be got, nor gain, exhorted them to man- 
age their own warfare ; and to defend like men their country, - 
their wives, their children, and what was to be dearer than = 
life, their liberty, against an enemy not stronger than them- = 
selves, if their own sloth and cowardice had not made them -7@ 
so: if they would but only find hands to grasp defensive arms, ~~ 
rather than basely stretch them out to receive bonds. They’ ~= 
gave them also their help to build a new wall, not of earth as ~ 
the former, but of stone, (both at the public cost, and by par- ~% 
ticular contributions,) traversing the isle in a direct line from == 
east to west, between certain cities placed there as frontiers to “"~ 
bear off the enemy, where Severus had walled once before. 
They raised it twelve foot high, eight broad. Along the south 
shore, because, from thence also like hostility was feared, — 
they place towers by the sea-side at certain distances, for safety ~% 
of the coast. Withal they instruct them in the art of war, — 
leaving patterns of their arms and weapons behind them; and =~ 
with animating words, and many lessons of valour to a ~ ¥™ 
faint-hearted audience, bid them finally farewell, without pur- ~ “f= 
pose to return. And these two friendly expeditions, the last ~ ¥ 
of any hither by the Romans, were performed, as may be ~~ 
gathered out of Beda and Diaconus, the two last years of Hon- 
orius. Their leader,’ as some modernly write, was Gallio of — 
Ravenna ; Buchanan, who departs not much from the fables — 
of his predecessor Boethius, names him Maximianus, and ~ 
° Post Christ. 423. 1 Bede. ibid. Gildas. | 2 Blend. Sabelic. 
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brings against him to this battle Fergus first king of the Scots, 
after their second supposed coming into Scotland, Durstus, 
king of Picts both there slain, and Dioneth, an imaginary king 
of Britain, or duke of Cornwall, who improbably sided with 
them against his own country, hardly escaping.’ With no less 
exactness of particular circumstances he takes upon him to 
relate all those tumultuary inroads of the Scots and Picts into 
Britain, as if theyhad but yesterday happened, their order of bat- 
tle, manner of fight, number of slain, articles of peace, things 
whereof Gildas and Beda are utterly silent, authors to whom 
the Scotch writers have none to cite comparable in antiquity ; 
no more therefore to be believed for bare assertions, however 
quaintly drest, than our Geoffrey of Monmouth, when he 
varies most from anthentic story. But either the inbred vanity 
of some, in that respect unworthily called historians, or the 
fond zeal of praising their nations above truth, hath so far 
transported them, that where they find nothing faithfully to 
relate, they fall confidently to invent what they think may 
either best set off their history, or magnify their country.’ 
The Scots and Picts in manners differmg somewhat from 
each other, but still unanimous to rob and spoil, hearing that 
the Romans intended not to return, from their gorroghs or 
leathern frigates* pour out themselves in swarms upon the 
land more confident than ever; and from the north end of 
the isle to the very wall’s side, then first took Possession as in- 
habitants; while the Britons with idle weapons in their hands 
stand trembling on the battlements, till the half naked Barba- 
rians with their long and formidable iron hooks pull them 
down headlong. The rest not only quitting the wall, but towns 
and cities, leave them to the bloody pursuer, who follows, kil- 
ling, wasting, and destroying all in his way. From these 
confusions arose a famine, and from thence discord and civil 
commotion among the Britons ; each man living by what he 
robbed or took violently from his neighbour. When all stores 
were consumed and spent where men inhabited, they betook 
them to the woods, and lived by hunting, which was their 
only sustainment. °To the heaps of these evils from with- 
out were added new divisions within the church. For Agri- 
cola the son of Severianus a Pelagian bishop had spread his | 
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doctrine wide among the Britons, not uninfected before. The 
sounder part, neither willing to embrace his opinion to the 
overthrow of divine grace, nor able to refute him, crave assis- 
tance from the churches of France: who send them Germanus 
bishop of Auxerre, and Lupus of Troyes. They by conti- 
nual preaching in churches,® in streets, in fields, and not 
without miracles, as is written, confirmed some, regained others, 
and at Verulam in a public deputation put to silence their 
chief adversaries. This reformation in the church was believed 
to be the cause of their success a while after in the field. For 
the Saxons and Picts with joint force,’ which was no new 
thing before the Saxons at least had any dwelling in this 
island, during the abode of Germanus here, had made a strong 
impression from the north. 'The Britons marching out against 
them, and mistrusting their own power, send to Germanus 
and his colleague, reposing more in the spiritual strength of 
those two men, than in their own thousands armed. They 
came, and their presence in the camp was not less than if a 
whole army had come to second them. It was then in the 
time of Lent, and the people, instructed by the daily sermons 
of these two pastors, came flocking to receive baptism. There 
was a place in the camp set apart as a church, and tricked up 
with boughs upon Easter-day. The enemy understanding this, 
and that the Britons were taken up with religions more than 
with feats of arms, advances after the paschal feast, as to a 
certain victory. German, who also had intelligence of their 
approach, undertakes to be captain that day; and riding 
out with selected troops to discover what advantages the place 
might offer, lights on a valley compassed about with hills, by 
which the enemy was to pass. And placing there his ambush, 
warns them, that what word they heard him pronounce aloud, 
the same they should repeat with universal shout. The enemy 
passes on securely, and German thrice aloud cries Hallelujah ; 
which answered by the soldiers with a sudden burst of clamour, 
is from the hills and valleys redoubled. The Saxons and Picts 
on a sudden, supposing it a noise of a huge host, throw them- 
selves into flight, casting down their arms, and great numbers of 
them are drowned in the river which they had newly passed. 
This victory, thus won without hands, left to the Britons plenty 
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of spoil, and the person and the preaching of German greater 
authority and reverence than before. And the exploit might 
pass for current, if Constantius, the writer of his life in the 
next age, had resolved us how the British army came to want 
baptizing ; or of any paganism at that time, or long before, 
in the land we read not, or that Pelagianism was rebaptized. 
The place of this victory, as is reported, was in I'lintshire,? 
by a town called Guid cruc, and the river Allen, where a field 
retains the name of Maes German to this day. But so soon 
as German was returned home,’ the Scots and Picts, (though 
now so many of them Christians, that Palladius a deacon was 
ordained and sent by Celestine the pope to be a bishop over 
them,) were not so well reclaimed, or not so many of them, 
us to cease from doing mischief to their neighbours,* where 
they found no impeachment to fall in yearly as they were 
wont. They therefore of the Britons who perhaps were not 
yet wholly ruined, in the strongest and south-west parts of 
the isle,® send letters to Atius, then third time consul of Rome, 
with this superscription; “To Aitius thrice consul, the 
groans of the Britons.” And after a few words thus: ‘The 
barbarians drive us to the sea, the sea drives us back to the 
barbarians: thus bandied up and down between two deaths, 
we perish either by the sword or by the sea.” But the em- 
pire, at that time overspread with Huns and Vandals, was 
not in a condition to lend them aid. Thus rejected and 
wearied out with continual flying from place to place, but 
more afflicted with famine, which then grew outrageous among 
them, many for hunger yielded to the enemy ; others either 
more resolute, or less exposed to wants, keeping within 
woods and mountainous places, not only defended themselves, 
but sallying out, at length gave a stop to the insulting foe, 
with many seasonable defeats; led by some eminent person, 
as may be thought, who exhorted them not to trust in their 
own strength, but in divine assistance. And perhaps no 
other here is meant than the aforesaid deliverance by German, 
if computation would permit, which Gildas either not muck 
regarded, or might mistake; but that he tarried so long here, 
the writers of his life assent not.® Finding therefore such 
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opposition, the Scotch or Irish robbers, for so they are indif- 
ferently termed, without delay get them home. The Picts, as 
before was mentioned, then first began to settle in the utmost 
partsof the island, using nowand then to make inroads upon the 
Britons. But they in the mean while thus rid of their enemies, 
begin afresh to till the ground; which after cessation yields 
her fruit in such abundance, as had not formerly been known 
for many ages. But wantonness and luxury, the wonted com- 
panions of plenty, grew up as fast; and with them, if Gildas 
deserve belief, all other vices incident to human corruption. 
That which he notes especially to be the chief perverting of all 
good in the land, and so continued in his days, was the hatred 
of truth, and all such as durst appear to vindicate and main- 
tain it. Against them, as against the only disturbers, all the 
malice of the land was bent. Lies and falsities, and such as 
could best invent them, were only in request. Evil was em- 
braced for good, wickedness honoured aud esteemed as virtue. 
And this quality their valour had, against a foreign“enemy to 
be ever backward and heartless; to civil broils eager and 
prompt. In matters of government, and the search of truth, 
weak and shallow; in falsehood and wicked deeds, pregnant 


and industrious. Pleasing to God, or not pleasing, with them ~ 


weighed alike ; and the worse most an end was the weigher. 
All things were done contrary to public welfare and safety ; 
nor only by secular men, for the clergy also, whose example 
should have guided others, were as vicious and corrupt. Many 
of them besotted with continual drunkenness, or swollen with 
pride and wilfulness, full of contention, full of envy, indiscreet, 
incompetent judges to determine what in the practice of life 
is good or evil, what lawful or unlawful. Thus furnished 
with judgment, and for manners thus qualified both priest and 
lay, they agree to choose them several kings of their own ; as 
near as might be, likest themselves; and the words of my 
author import as much. Kings were anointed, saith he, not 
of God’s anointing, but such as were cruellest ; and soon after 
as inconsiderately, without examining the truth, put to death, 
by their anointers, to set up others more fierce and proud. 
As for the election of their kings, (and that they had not all 
one monarch, appears both in ages past and by the sequel,) 
it began, as nigh as may be guessed, either in this year’ or the 
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following, when they saw the Romans had quite deserted their 
claim. About which time also Pelagianism again prevailing 
by means of some few, the British clergy too weak, it seems, 
at dispute, entreat the second time German to their assistance ; 
who coming with Severus a disciple of Lupus, that was his for- 
mer associate, stands not now to argue, for the people generally 
continued right; but inquiring those authors of new disturbance, 
adjudges them to banishment. They therefore by consent of 
all were delivered to German ; who carrying them over with 
him,® disposed of them in such place where neither they could 
infect others, and were themselves under cure of better instruc- 
tion. But Germanus the same year died in Italy; and the- 
Britons not long after found themselves again in much per- 
plexity, with no slight rumour that their old troublers the 
Scots and Picts had prepared a strong invasion, purposing to 
kill all, and dwell themselves in the land from end to end. 
But ere their coming in, as if the instruments of divine justice 
had been at strife, which of them first should destroy a wicked 
nation, the pestilence, forestalling the sword, left scarce alive 
whom to bury the dead; and for that time, as one extremity 
keeps off another, preserved the land from a worse incum- 
brance of those barbarous dispossessors, whom the contagion 
gave not leave now to enter far. And° yet the Britons, nothin 

bettered by these heavy judgments, the one threatened, the 
other felt, instead of acknowledging the hand of Heaven, run 
to the palace of their king Vortigern with complaints and cries 
of what they suddenly feared from the Pictish invasion. Vor- 
tigern, who at that time was chief rather than sole king, unless 
the rest had perhaps left their dominions to the common 
enemy, is said by him of Monmouth, to have procured the 
death first of Constantine, then of Constance his son, who of a 
monk was made king, and by that means to have usurped the 
crown. But they who can remember how Constantine, with 
his son Constance the monk, the one made emperor, the other 
Cesar, perished in France, may discern the simple fraud of 
this fable. But Vortigern however coming to reign, is deci- 
phered by truer stories a proud unfortunate tyrant, and yet of 
the people much beloved, because his vices sorted so well 
with theirs. For neither was he skilled in war, nor wise 
in counsel, but covetous, lustful, luxurious, and prone to all 
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vice ; wasting the public treasure in gluttony and riot, careless 
of the common danger, and through haughty ignorance unap- 
prehensive of his own. Nevertheless importuned and awak- 
ened at length by unusual clamours of the people, he sum- 
mons a general council, to provide some better means than 
heretofore had been used against these continual annoyances 
from the north. Wherein by advice of all it was determined, 
that the Saxons be invited into Britain against the Scots and 
Picts; whose breaking in they either shortly expected, or already 
found they had not strength enough to oppose. The Saxons 
were a barbarous and heathen nation, famous for nothing else 
-but robberies and cruelties done to all their neighbours, both by 
sea and land; in particular to this island, witness that military 
force, which the Roman emperors maintained here purposely 
against them, under a special commander, whose title, as is 
found on good record,’ was ‘Count of the Saxon shore in 
Britain,’ and the many mischiefs done by their landing here, 
both alone and with the Picts, as above hath been related, 
witness as much.” They were a people thought by good 
writers to be descended of the Sace, a kind of Scythians in 
the north of Asia, thence called Sacasons, or sons of Sace, 
who with a flood of other northern nations came into Europe, 
toward the declining of the Roman Empire ; and using piracy 
from Denmark all along these seas, possessed at length by in- 
trusion all that coast of Germany,° and the Netherlands, which 
took thence the name of Old Saxony, lying between the Rhine 
and Elve, and thence north as far as Eidora, the river bound- 
ing Holsatia, though not so firmly or so largely, but that their 
multitude wandered yet uncertain of habitation. Such guests 
as these the Britons resolve now to send for, and entreat into 
their houses and possessions, at whose very name heretofore 
they trembled afar off. So much do men through impatience 
count ever that the heaviest, which they bear at present, and 
to remove the evil which they suffer, care not to pull ona 
greater ; as if variety and change in evil also were acceptable. 
Or whether it be that men in the despair of better, imagine 
fondly a kind of refuge from one misery to another. 

* The Britons therefore with Vortigern, who was then ac- 
counted king over them all, resolve in full council to send 
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ambassadors of their choicest men with great gifts, and, saith 
a Saxon writer in these words, desiring their aid ; ‘“‘ Worthy 
Saxons, hearing the fame of your prowess, the distressed 
Britons wearied out, and overpressed by a continual invading 
enemy, have sent us to beseech your aid. They have a land 
fertile and spacious, which to your commands they bid us 
surrender. Heretofore we have lived with freedom, under 
the obedience and protection of the Roman empire. Next 
to them we know none worthier than yourselves: and there- 
fore become suppliants to your valour. Leave us not below 
our present enemies, and to aught by you imposed, willingly 
we shall submit.” Yet Ethelwerd writes not that they pro- 
mised subjection, but only amity and league. They therefore 
who had chief rule among them,° hearing themselves entreated 
by the Britons, to that which gladly they would have wished 
to obtain of them by entreating, to the British embassy return 
this answer :° ‘‘Be assured henceforth of the Saxons, as of 
faithful friends to the Britons, no less ready to stand by 
them in their need, than in their best of fortune.’’? The am- 
bassadors return joyful, and with news as welcome to their 
country, whose sinister fate had now blinded them for de- 
struction. ‘The Saxons, consulting first their gods (for they 
had answer, that the land whereto they went, they should 
hold three hundred years, half that time conquering, and half 
quietly possessing) furnish out three long gallies,® or kyules, 
with a chosen company of warlike youth, under the conduct 
of two brothers, Hengist and Horsa, descended in the fourth 
degree from Woden; of whom, deified for the fame of his 
acts, most kings of those nations derive their pedigree. These, 
and either mixed with these, or soon after by themselves, two 
other tribes, or neighbouring people, Jutes and Angles, the 
one from Jutland, the other from Anglen by the city of Sles- 
wick, both provinces of Denmark, arrive in the first year of 
Martian the Greek emperor, from the birth of Christ four 
hundred and fifty,’ received with much good will of the people 
first, then of the king, who after some assurances given and 
taken, bestows on them the isle of Tanet, where they first 
landed, hoping they might be made hereby more eager against 
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the Picts, when they fought as for their own country, and 
more loyal to the Britons, from whom they had received a 
place to dwell in, which before they wanted. The British 
Nennius writes, that these brethren were driven into exile out 
of Germany, and to Vortigern who reigned in much fear,-one 
while of the Picts, then of the Romans and Ambrosius, came 
opportunely into the haven.’ For it was the custom in Old 
Saxony, when their numerous offspring overflowed the nar- 
rowness of their bounds, to send them out by lot into new 
dwellings wherever they found room, either vacant or to be 
forced.? But whether sought, or unsought, they dwelt not 
here long without employment. For the Scots and Picts were 
now come down, some say, as far as Stamford, in Lincoln- 
shire, whom perhaps not imagining to meet new opposition, 
the Saxons, though not till after a sharp encounter, put to 
flight :* and that more than once ; slaying in fight,‘ as some 
Scotch writers affirm, their king Eugenius the son of Fergus. 
Hengist’ perceiving the island to be rich and fruitful; but her 
princes and other inhabitants given to vicious ease, sends 
word home, inviting others to a share of his good success. 
Who returning with seventeen ships, were grown up now to a 
sufficient army, and entertained without suspicion on these 
terms, that they “should bear the brunt of war against the 
Picts, receiving stipend, and some place to inhabit.” With 
these was brought over the daughter of Hengist, a 

wonderous fair, as is reported, Rowen the British call her: 
she by commandment of her father, who had invited the king 
to a banquet, coming in presence with a bowl of wine to wel- 
come him, and to attend on his cup till the feast ended, won 
so much upon his fancy, though already wived, as to demand 
her in marriage upon any conditions. Hengist at first, though 
it fell out perhaps according to his drift, held off, excusing 
his meanness ; then obscurely intimating a desire and almost 
a necessity, by reason of his augmented numbers, to have his 
narrow bounds of Tanet enlarged to the circuit of Kent, had 
it straight by donation; though Guorangonus, till then, was 
king of that place ; and so, as it were overcome by the great 
munificence of Vortigern, gave his daughter. And still en- 
croaching on the king’s favour, got further leave to call over 
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Octa and Ebiffa, his own and his brother’s son ; pretending 
that they, if the north were given them, would sit there as a 
continual defence against the Scots, while himself guarded 
the east.° They therefore sailing with forty ships, even to the 
Orcades, and every way curbing the Scots and Picts, pos- 
sessed that part of the isle which is now Northumberland. 
Notwithstanding this, they complain that their monthly pay 
was grown much into arrear; which when the Britons found 
means to satisfy, though alleging withal, that they to whom 
promise was made of wages were nothing so many in number: 
quieted with this a while, but still seeking occasion to fall off, 
they find fault next, that their pay is too small for the danger 
they undergo, threatening open war unless it be augmented. 
Guortimer, the king’s son, perceiving his father and the king- 
dom thus betrayed, from that time bends his utmost endea- 
vour to drive them out. They on the other side making 
league with the Picts and Scots, and issuing out of Kent, 
wasted without resistance almost the whole land even to the 
western sea, with such a horrid devastation, that towns and 
colonies overturned, priests and people slain, temples and 
palaces, what with fire and sword, lay altogether heaped in 
one mixed rum. Of all which multitude, so great was the 
sinfulness that brought this upon them, Gildas adds, that 
few or none were likely to be other than lewd and wicked 
persons. ‘The residue of these, part overtaken in the moun- 
tains were slain; others subdued with hunger preferred sla- 
very before instant death ; some getting to rocks, hills, and 
woods inaccessible, preferred the fear and danger of any 
death, before the shame of a secure slavery ;’ many fled over 
sea into other countries ; some into Holland, where yet re- 
main the ruins of Brittenburgh, an old castle on the sea, to 
be seen at low water not far from Leyden, either built, as 
writers of their own affirm, or seized on by those Britons, in 
their escape from Hengist ;§ others into Armorica, peopled, as 
some think, with Britons long before, either by gift of Con- 
stantine the Great, or else of Maximus to those British forces 
which had served them in foreign wars ;? to whom those also 
that miscarried not with the latter Constantine at Arles, and 
lastly, these exiles driven out by Saxons, fled for refuge. But 
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the ancient chronicles of those provinces attest their coming 
thither to be then first when they fled the Saxons; and in- © 
deed the name of Britain in France is not read till after that 
time. Yet how a sort of fugitives, who had quitted without 
stroke their own country, should so soon win another, appears 
not, unless joined to some party of their own settled there 
before.’ Vortigern, nothing bettered by these calamities, grew 
at last so obdurate as to commit incest with his daughter, 
tempted or tempting him out of an ambition to the crown. 
For which being censured and condemned in a great synod of 
clerks and laics, partly for fear of the Saxons, according to 
the counsel of his peers, he retired into Wales, and built him 
there a strong castle in Radnorshire,’ by the advice of Am- 
brosius a young prophet, whom others call Merlin. Never- 
theless Faustus, who was the son thus incestuously begotten, 
under the instructions of German, or some of his disciples, 
for German was dead before, proved a religious man, and lived 
in devotion by the river Remnis, in Glamorganshire.* But the 
Saxons, though finding it so easy to subdue the isle, with 
most of their forces, uncertain for what cause, returned home: 
whenas the easiness of their conquest might seem rather likely 
to have called in more; which makes more probable that 
which the British write of Guortimer.‘ For he coming to 
reign, instead of his father deposed for incest, is said to have 
thrice driven and besieged the Saxons in the isle of Tanet; 
and when they issued out with powerful supplies sent from 
Saxony, to have fought with them four other battles, whereof 
three are named ; the first on the river Darwent, the second 
at Episford, wherein Horsa the brother of Hengist fell, and 
on the British part Catigern the other son of Vortigern. The 
third in a field by Stonar, then called Lapis Tituli, in Tanet, 
where he beat them into their ships that bore them home, glad 
to have so escaped, and not venturing to land again for five 
years after. In the space whereof Guortimer dying, com- 
manded they should bury him in the port of Stonar; per- 
suaded that his bones lying there would be terror enough, to 
keep the Saxons from ever landing in that place: they, saith 
Nennius, neglecting his command, buried him in Lincoln. 
But concerning these times, ancientest annals of the Saxons 
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relate in this manner. ‘In the year four hundred and fifty- 
five, Hengist and Horsa fought against Vortigern, in a place 
called Eglesthrip, now Ailsford in Kent, where Horsa lost his 
life, of whom Horsted, the place of his burial, took name. 
After this first battle and the death of his brother, Hen- 
gist with his son Esca took on him kingly title,® and peopled 
Kent with Jutes ; who also then, or not long after, possessed 
the Isle of Wight, and part of Hampshire lying opposite. 
Two years after,’ in a fight at Creganford, or Craford, Hengist 
and his son slew of the Britons four chief commanders, and 
as many thousand men; the rest in great disorder flying to 
London, with the total loss of Kent. And eight years® passing 
between, he made new war on the Britons; of whom, in a 
battle at Wippeds-fleot, twelve princes were slain, and Wipped 
the Saxon earl, who left his name to that place, though not 
sufficient to direct us where it now stands. His last encounter? 
was at a place not mentioned, where he gave them such an 
overthrow, that flying in great fear they left the spoil of all to 
their enemies. And these perhaps are the four battles, ac- 
cording to Nennius, fought by Guortimer, though by these 
writers far differently related; and happening besides many 
other bickerings, in the space of twenty years, as Malmsbury 
reckons. Nevertheless it plainly appears that the Saxons, by 
whomsoever, were put to hard shifts, being all this while 
fought withal in Kent, their own allotted dwelling, and some- 
times on the very edge of the sea, which the word Wippeds- 
fieot seems to intimate. But Guortimer! now dead, and none 
of courage left to defend the land, Vortigern either by the 
power of his faction, or by the consent of all, reassumes the 
government: and Hengist thus rid of his grand opposer, 
hearing gladly the restorement of his old favourer, returns 
again with great forces ; but to Vortigern, who he well knew 
how to handle without warring, as to his son-in-law now that 
the only author of dissension beween them was removed by 
death, offers nothing but all terms of new league and amity. 
The king, both for his wife’s sake and his own sottishness, - 
consulting also with his peers not unlike himself, readily yields; 
and the place of parley is agreed on; to which either side 
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was to repair without weapous. Hengist, whose meaning was 
not peace, but treachery, appointed his men to be secretly 
armed, and acquainted them to what extent. The watchword? 
was, Nemet eour saxes, that is, Draw your daggers; which 
they observing, when the Britons were thoroughly heated 
with wine (for the treaty it seems was not without cups), 
and provoked, as was plotted, by some affront, dispatched 
with those poniards every one his next man, to the num- 
ber of three hundred, the chief of those that could do 
aught against him, either in counsel or in field. Vortigern 
they only bound and kept in custody, until he granted 
them for his ransom three provinces, which were called after- 
ward Essex, Sussex, and Middlesex. Who thus dismissed, 
retiring again to his solitary abode in the country of Guorthi- 
girniaun, so called by his name, from thence to the castle of 
his own building in North Wales, by the river Tiebi; and 
living there obscurely among his wives, was at length burnt 
in his tower by fire from Heaven, at the prayer,* as some 
say, of German, but that coheres not; as others, by Am- 
brosius Aurelian ; of whom, as we have heard at first, he 
stood in great great fear, and partly for that cause invited 
in the Saxons. Who, whether by constraint or of their own 
accord, after much mischief done, most of them returning 
back into their own country, left a fair opportunity to the 
Britons of avenging themselves easier on those who staid be- 
hind. Repenting therefore, and with earnest supplication 
imploring divine help to prevent their final rooting out, they 
gather from all parts, and under the leading of Ambrosius Aure- 
lianus, a virtuous and modest man, the last here of the Roman 
stock, advancing now onward against the late victors, defeat 
them in a memorable battle. Common opinion, but grounded 
chiefly on the British fables, makes this Ambrosius to be a 
younger son of that Constantine, whose eldest, as we heard, 
was Constance the monk; who both lost their lives abroad 
usurping the empire. But the express words both of Gildas 
and Bede assure us, that the parents of this Ambrosius having 
here borne regal dignity, were slain in these Pictish wars and 
commotions in the island. And if the fear of Ambrose induced 
Vortigern to call in the Saxons, it seems Vortigern usurped 
his right. I perceive not that Nennius makes any difference 
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between him and Merlin; for that child without father, that 
prophesied to Vortigern, he names not Merlin, but Ambrose; 
makes him the son of a Roman consul, but concealed by his 
mother, as fearing that the king therefore sought his life: yet the 
youth no sooner confessed his parentage, but Vortigern either 
in reward of his predictions, or as his right, bestowed upon 
him all the west of Britain ; himself retiring to a solitary life. 
Whosever son he was, he was the first,* according to surest 
authors, that led against the Saxons, and overthrew them; but 
whether before this time or after, none have written. This is 
certain, that in a time when most of the Saxon forces were de- 
parted home, the Britons gathered strength ; and either against 
those who were left remaining, or against their whole powers the 
second time returning, obtained this victory. Thus Ambrose 
as chief monarch of the isle succeeded Vortigern ; to whose 
third son Pascentius he permitted the rule of two regions in 
Wales, Buelth and Guorthigirniaun. In his day, saith Nen- 
nius,° the Saxons prevailed not much: against whom Arthur, 
as being then chief general for the British kings, made great 
war, but more renowned in songs and romances, than in true 
stories. And the sequel itself declares as much. For in the 
year four hundred and seventy seven,° Ella, the Saxon, with 
his three sons, Cymen, Pleting, and Cissa, at a place in Sussex 
called Cymenshore, arrive in three ships, kill many of the 
Britons, chasing them that remained into the wood Andreds 
Leage. Another battle? was fought at Mercreds-Burnamsted, 
wherein Ella had by far the victory ; but Huntingdon® makes 
it so doubtful, that the Saxons were constrained to send home 
for supplies. Four years’ after, died Hengist, the first Saxon 
king of Kent; noted to have attained that dignity by craft as 
much as valour, and giving scope to his own cruel nature, 
rather than proceeding by mildness or civility. His son 
Oeric, surnamed Oise, of whom the Kentish kings were called 
Oiscings, succeeded him, and sate content with his father’s 
winnings, more desirous to settle and defend, than to enlarge 
his bounds: he reigned twenty-four years. By this time! 
Ella and his son Cissa besieging Andrechester, supposed now 
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to be Newenden in Kent, take it by force, and all within it 
put to the sword. 
Thus Ella, three years after the death of Hengist, began his 
kingdom of the South-Saxons ;' peopling it with newinhabitants, 
fromthe country which was then Old Saxony, atthis day 
Holstein in Denmark, and had besides at his command all 
those provinces which the Saxons had won on this side Humber.? 
Animated with these good successes, as if Britain were become 
now the field of fortune, Kerdic another Saxon prince, the 
tenth by lineage from Woden,’ an old and practised soldier, 
who in many prosperous conflicts against the enemy in those 
‘parts had nursed up a spirit too big to live at home with equals, 
coming to a certain place, which from thence took the name 
of Kerdic-shore,* with five ships, and Kenric his son, the very 
same day overthrew the Britons that opposed him; and so 
effectually, that smaller skirmishes after that day were suffi- 
cient to drive them still further off, leaving him a large 
territory. After him® Porta another Saxon, with his two sons 
‘Bida and Megla, in two ships arrive at Portsmouth thence 
called, and at their landing slew a young British nobleman, 
with many others who unadvisedly set upon them.° The 
Britons to recover what they had lost, draw together all their 
forces, led by Natanleod, or Nazaleod, a certain king in Britain, 
and the greatest, saith one ; but with him five thousand of his 
men Kerdic puts to rout and slays. From whence the place 
in Hantshire, as far as Kerdicsford, now Chardford, was called 
of old Nazaleod. Who this king should be, hath bred much 
question ; some think it to be the British name of Ambrose ; 
others to be the right name of his brother, who for the terror 
of his eagerness in fight, became more known by the surname 
of Uther, which in the Welch tongues signifies Dreadful. And 
if ever such a king in Britain there was as Uther Pendragon, 
for so also the Monmouth book surnames him, this in all like- 
lihood must be he. Kerdic by so great a blow given to the 
Britons had made large room about him; not only for the 
men he brought with him, but for such also of his friends as 
he desired to make great; for which cause, and withal the 
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more to strengthen himself, his two nephews Stuff and With- 
gar, in three vessels bring him new levies to Kerdic-shore.? 
Who, that they might not come sluggishly to possess what 
others had won for them, either by their own seeking, or by 
appointment, are sct in a place where they could not but at 


their first coming give proof of themselves upon the enemy ; 
and so well they did it, that the Britons after a hard encounter 
left them masters of the field.* About the same time, Ella 
the first South-Saxon king died; whom Cissa, his youngest 
son, succeeded ; the other two failing before him. 

Nor can it be much more or less than about this time, for 
it was before the West-Saxon kingdom, that Uffa, the eighth 
from Woden, made himself king of the East-Angles ;? who 
by their name testify the country above mentioned ; from 
whence they came in such multitudes, that their native soil 
is said to have remained in the days of Beda uninhabited.’ 
Huntingdon defers the time of their coming in to the ninth 
year of Kerdic’s reign: for, saith he,? at first many of them 
strove for principality, seizing every one his province, and for 
some while so continued, making petty wars among themselves; 
*till in the end Uffa, of whom those kings were called Uffings, 
overtopped them all in the year five hundred and seventy one ; 
“then Titilus his son, the father of Kedwald, who became 
potent. 

And not much after the East-Angles, began also the East- 
Saxons to erect a kingdom under Sleda, the tenth from Woden. 
But Huntingdon, as before, will have it later by eleven years, 
and Erchenwin to be the first king. 

Kerdic the same in power, though not so fond of title, for- 
bore the name twenty-four years after his arrival; but then 
founded so firmly the kingdom of West-Saxons,° that it sub- 
jected all the rest at length, and became the sole monarchy of 
England. The same year he had a victory against the Britons 
at Kerdic’s ford by the River Aven: and after eight years, ® 
another great fight at Kerdic’s leage, but which won the day 
?s not by any set down. Hitherto have been collected what 
there is of certainty with circumstance of time and place to 
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be found registered, and no more than barely registered, in an- 
nals of best note ; without describing after Huntingdon the 
manner of those battles and encounters, which they who 
compare, and can judge of books, may be confident he never 
found in any current author, whom he had to follow. But 
this disease hath been incident to many more historians: and 
the age whereof we now write hath had the ill hap, more than 
any since the first fabulous times, to be surcharged with all 
the idle fancies of posterity. Yet that we may not rely alto- 
gether on Saxon relaters, Gildas, in antiquity far before these, 
and every way more credible, speaks of these wars in such a 
manner, though nothing conceited of the British valour, as. 
declares the Saxons in his time and before to have been foiled 
not seldomer than the Britons. For besides that first victory 
of Ambrose, and the interchangeable success long after, he 
tells that the last overthrow, which they received at Badon- 
hill, was not the least; which they in their oldest annals 
mention not at all. And because the time of this battle, by 
any who could do more than guess, is not set down, or any 
foundation given from whence to draw a solid compute, it 
cannot be much wide to insert it in this place. For such au- 
thors as we have to follow give the corduct and praise of this 
exploit to Arthur ; and that this was the last of twelve great bat- 
tles, which he fought victoriously against the Saxons. Theseveral 
places written by Nennius in their Welch names’ were many 
hundred years ago unknown, and so here omitted. But who 
Arthur was, and whether ever any such reigned in Britain, 
hath been doubted heretofore, and may again with good reason. 
For the monk of Malmsbury, and others, whose credit hath 
swayed most with the learneder sort, we may well perceive 
to have known no more of this Arthur five hundred years 
past, nor of his doings, than we now living; and what they 
had to say, transcribed out of Nennius, a very trivial writer 
yet extant, which hath already been related; or out of a 
British book, the same which he of Monmouth set forth, 
utterly unknown to the world, till more than six hundred 
years after the days of Arthur, of whom (as Sigebert in his 
chronicle confesses) all other histortes were silent, both foreign 
and domestic, except only that fabulous book. Others of 
later time have sought to assert him by old legends and cathe. 
7 Nenu. 
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dral regests. But he who can accept of legends for good 
story, may quickly swell a volume with trash, and had need 
be furnished with two only necessaries, leisure and belief ; 
whether it be the writer, or he that shall read. As to Arthur, 
no less is in doubt who was his father ; for if it be true, as 
Nennius or his notist avers, that Arthur was called Mab- 
Uther, that is to say, a cruel son, for the fierceness that men 
saw in him of a child, and the intent of his name Artu- 
rus imports as much, it might well be that some in after- 
ages, who sought to turn him into a fable, wrested the 
word Uther into a proper name, and so feigned him the son 
of Uther; since we read not in any certain story, that ever 
such person lived till Geoffrey of Monmouth set him off with 
the surname of Pendragon. And as we doubted of his parent- 
age, so may we also of his puissance ; for whether that victory 
at Badon-hill were his or no, is uncertain ; Gildas not naming 
him, as he did Ambrose in the former. Next, if it be true as 
Caradoc relates,® that Melvas, king of that country which is 
now Somerset, kept from him Gueniver his wife a whole year 
in the town of Glaston, and restored her at the entreaty of 
Gildas, rather than for any enforcement that Arthur with all 
his chivalry could make against a small town defended only by 
@ moory situation; had either his knowledge in war, or the 
force he had to make, been answerable to the fame they bear, 
that petty king had neither dared such affront, nor he been so 
long, and at last without effect, in revenging it. Considering 
lastly how the Saxons gained upon him every where all the 
time of his supposed reign, which began, as some write,® in 
the tenth year of Kerdic, who wrung from him by long war 
the counties of Somerset and Hampshire; there will remain 
neither place nor circumstance in story, which may administer 
any likelihood of those great acts that are ascribed to him. 
This’ only is alleged by Nennius in Arthur’s behalf, that the 
Saxons, though vanquished never so oft, grew still more nu- 
merous upon him by continual supplies out of Germany. And 
the truth is, that valour may be overtoiled, and overcome at 
last with endless overcoming. But as for this battie of mount 
Badon, where the Saxons were hemmed in or besieged, 
whether by Arthur won, or whensoever, it seems indeed to 
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have given a most undoubted and important blow to the 
Saxons, and to have stopped their proceedings for a good 
while after. Gildas himself witnessing, that the Britons, 
having thus compelled them to sit down with peace, fell there- 
upon to civil discord among themselves. Which words may 
seem to let in some light toward the searching out when this 
battle was fought. And we shall find no time since the first 
Saxon war, from whence a longer peace ensued, than from the 
fight at Kerdic’s Leage, in the year five hundred and twenty- 
seven, which all the chronicles mention, without victory to 
Kerdic ; and give us argument from the custom they have 
of magnifying their own deeds upon all occasions, to presume 
here is ili speeding. And if we look still onward, even to 
the forty-fourth year after, wherein Gildas wrote, if his ob- 
" scure utterance be understood, we shall meet with every little 
war between the Britons and Saxons. ‘This’ only remains 
difficult, that the victory first won by Ambrose was not so long 
before this at Badon siege, but that the same men living might 
be eyewitnesses of both; and by this rate hardly can the 
latter be thought won by Arthur, unless we reckon him a grown 
youth at least in the days of Ambrose, and much more than a 
youth, if Malmsbury be heard, who affirms all the exploits 
of Ambrose to have been done chiefly by Arthur as his gene- 
ral, which will add much unbelief to the common assertion of 
his reigning after Ambrose and Uther, especially the fight of - 
Badon being the last of his twelve battles. . But to prove by 
that which follows, that the fight at Kirdic’s Leage, though it 
differ in name from that of Badon, may be thought the same 
by all effects; Kerdic three years after,* not proceeding on- 
ward, as his manner was, on the continent, turns back his 
forces on the Isle of Wight; which, with the slaying of a few 
only in Withgarburgh, he soon masters; and not long sur- 
viving, left it to his nephews by the mother’s side, Stuff and 
Withgar :* the rest of what he had subdued, Kenric his son 
held; and reigned twenty-six years, in whose tenth year’ 
Withgar was buried in the town of that island which bore his 
name. Notwithstanding all these unlikelihoods of Arthur’sreign 
an great achievements, in a narration crept in I know not how 
among the laws of Edward the Confessor, Arthur, the famous 
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king of Britons, is said not only to have expelled hence the Sara- 
cens, who were not then knownin Europe, butto have couquered 
Friesland, and all the north-east isles as far as Russia, to 
have made Lapland the eastern bound of his empire, and Nor- 
way the chamber of Britain. When-should this be done? 
From the Saxons, till after twelve battles, he had nov rest at 
home ; after those, the Britons, contented with the quiet they 
had from their Saxon enemies, were so far from seeking con- 
quests abroad, that by report of Gildas above cited, they fell 
to civil wars at home. Surely Arthur much better had made 
war in old Saxony, to repress their flowing hither, than to 
have won kingdoms as far as Russia, scarce able here to defend 
his own. Buchanan our neighbour historian reprehends him of 
Monmouth, and others, for fabling in the deeds of Arthur; 
yet what he writes thereof himself, as of better credit, shows 
not whence he had but from those fables; which he seems 
content to believe in part, on condition that the Scots and 
Picts may be thought to have assisted Arthur in all his wars 
and achievements; whereof appears as little ground by cre- 
dible story, as of that which he most counts fabulous. But not 
further to contest about such uncertainties. 

In the year five hundred and forty seven,® Ida the Saxon, 
sprung also from Woden in the tenth degree, began the king- 
dom of Bernicia in Northumberland ; built the town of Beben- 
burgh, which was after walled ; and had twelve sons, half by 
wives and half by concubines. Hengist, by leave of Vortigern,. 
we may remember, had sent Octave and Ebissa, to seek them 
seats in the north, and there, by warring on the Picts, to se- 
cure the southern parts. Which they so prudently effected, 
that what by force and fair proceeding, they well quieted those 
countries; and though so far distant from Kent, nor without 
power in their hands, yet kept themselves nigh a hundred 
and eighty years within moderation ; and as inferiour gover- 
nours, they and their offspring gave obedience to the kings of 
Kent, as to the elder family. Till at length, following the 
example of that age, when no less than kingdoms were the 
prize of every fortunate commander, they thought it but rea- 
son, as well as others of their nation, to assume royalty. Of 
whom Ida was the first,’ a man in the prime of his years, and 
of parentage as we heard ; but how he came to wear the crown, 
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aspiring or by free choice, is not said. Certain enough it is, 
that his virtues made him not less noble than his birth; in 
war undaunted and unfoiled, in peace tempering the awe of 
magistracy with a natural mildness, he reigned about twelve 
years. “In the mean while Kenric in a fight at Searesbirig, 
now Salisbury, killed and put to flight many of the Britons ; 
and the fourth year after at Beranving,° now Banbury, as some 
think, with Keaulin his son, again put them to flight. Keaulin 
shortly after succeeded his father in the West-Saxons. And 
Ella, descended also of Woden, but of another line, set up a 
second kingdom in Deira, the south part of Northumber- 
land,? and held it thirty years ; while Adda, the son of Ida, 
and five more after him, reigned without other memory in 
Bernicia: and in Kent, Ethelbert the next year began.’ But 
Esca the son of Hengist had left Otha, and he Emeric to rule 
after him; both which, without adding to their bounds, kept 
what they had in peace fifty-three years. But Ethelbert 
in length of reign equalled both his progenitors, and as Beda 
counts, three years exceeded. Young’ at his first entrance, 
and unexperienced, he was the first raiser of the civil war 
among the Saxons ; claiming from the priority of time wherein 
Hengist took possession here, a kind of right over the latter 
kingdoms; and thereupon was troublesome to their confines ; 
but by them twice defeated, he who but now thought to seem 
dreadful, became almost contemptible. For Keaulin -and . 
Cutha his son, pursuing him into his own territory,’ slew there 
in battle, at Wibbandun, two of his earls, Oslac and Cneban. 
By this means the Britons, but chiefly by this victory of Badon, 
for the space of forty-four years, ending in five hundred and 
seventy-one, received no great annoyance from the Saxons: but 
the peace they enjoyed, by ill using of it, proved more de- 
structive to them than war. For being raised on a sudden by 
two such eminent successes, from the lowest condition of thral- 
dom, they whose eyes had beheld both those deliverances, that 
by Ambrose and this at Badon, were taught by the experience 
of either fortune, both kings, magistrates, priests and private 
men, to live orderly. But when the next age,’ unacquainted 
with past evils, and only sensible of their present ease and 
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quiet, succeeded, straight followed the apparent subversion of 
all truth and justice in the minds of most men: scarce the 
least footstep or impression of goodness left remaining through 
all ranks and degrees in the land; except in some so very 
few, as to be hardly visible in a general corruption: which 
grew in short space not only manifest, but odious to al! the 
neigbouring nations. And first their kings, amongst whom 
also the sons or grandchildren of Ambrose, were foully dege- 
nerated to all tyranny and vicious life. Whereof to hear some 
particulars out of Gildas, will not be impertinent. They avenge, 
saith he, and they protect, not the innocent, but the guilty ; 
they swear oft, but perjure; they wage war, but civil and un- 
just war. They punish rigorously them that rob by the high- 
way; but those grand robbers, that sit with them at table, 
they honour and reward. They give alms largely, but in the 
face of their almsdeeds, pile up wickedness to a far higher 
heap. They sit in a seat of judgment, but go seldom by the 
rule of right ; neglecting and proudly overlooking the modest 
and harmless, but countenancing the audacious, though guilty 
.of abominable crimes ; they stuff their prisons, but with men 
committed rather by circumvention than by any just cause. 
Nothing better were the clergy, but at the same pass, or rather 
worse than when the Saxons came first in; unlearned, unap- 
prehensive, yet impudent; subtle prowlers, pastors in name, 
but indeed wolves ; intent upon all occasions, not to feed the 
flock, but to pamper and well-line themselves: not called but 
seizing on the ministry as a trade, not as a spiritual charge ; 
teaching the people not by sound doctrine, but by evil exam- 
ple; usurping the chair of Peter, but through the blindness 
of their own worldly lusts, they stumble upon the seat of 
Judas ; deadly haters of truth, broachers of lies ; looking on 
poor Christians with eyes of pride and contempt ; but fawning 
on the wickedest rich men without shame: great promoters 
of other men’s alms, with their set exhortations; but them- 
selves contributing ever least: slightly touching the many 
vices of the age, but preaching without end their own griev- 
ances as done to Christ; seeking after preferments and de- 
grees in the church, more than after heaven; and so gained, 
_made it their whole study how to keep them by any tyranny. 
Yet lest they should be thought things of no use -in their emi- 
nent places, they have their niceties and trivial points to keep 
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in awe the superstitious multitude; but in true saving know- 
ledge leave them still as gross and stupid as themselves ; bung- 
lers at the Scripture, nay, forbidding and silencing them that 
know ; but in worldy matters, practised and cunning shifters ; 
in that only art and simony great clerks and masters, bearing 
their heads high, but their thoughts abject andlow. He taxes 
them also as gluttonous, incontinent, and daily drunkards. 
And what shouldst thou expect from these, poor laity, so he 
goes on, these beasts, all belly? Shall these amend thee, who 
are themselves laborious in evil doings? Shall thou see 
with their eyes, who see right forward nothing but gain? 
Leave them rather, as bids our Saviour, lest ye fall both blind- 
fold into the same perdition. Are all thus? Perhaps not 
all, or not so grossly. But what availed it Eli to behims elf 
blameless, while he connived at others that were abomi- 
nable? Who of them hath been envied for his better lite? 
Who of them hath hated to consort with these, or with- 
stood their entering the ministry, or endeavoured ‘zealously 
their casting out? Yet some of these perhaps by others 
are legended for great saints. This was the state of go- 
vernment, this of religion among the Britons in that long 
calm of peace, which the fight at Badon-hill had brought 
forth. Whereby it came to pass, that so fair a victory came 
to nothing. Towns and cities were not reinhabited, but lay 
ruined. and waste; nor was it long ere domestic war breaking 
out wasted them more. For Britain,® as at other times, 
had then also several kings: five of whom Gildas, living then 
in Armorica at a safe distance, boldly reproves by name: first, 
Constantine, (fabled the son of Cador, duke of Cornwall, 
Arthur’s half brother by the mother’s side) who then reigned in 
Cornwall and Devon, a tyrannical and bloody king, polluted 
also with many adulteries: he got into his power two young 
princes of the blood royal, uncertain whether before him in 
right, or otherwise suspected ; and after solemn oath given of 
their safety, the year that Gildas wrote slew them with their 
two governors in the church, and in their mother’sarms, through 
the abbot’s cope which he had thrown over them, thinking by 
the reverence of his vesture to have withheld the murderer. 
These are commonly supposed to be the sons of Mordred, 
Arthur’s nephew, said to have revolted from his uncle, giving 
him in a battle his death’s wound, and by him after to have 
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‘been slain. Which things, were they true, would much dimi- 
-nish the blame of cruelty in Constantine, revenging Arthur 
on the sons of so false a Mordred. In another part, but not 
expressed where, Aurelius Conanus was king: him he charges 
also with adulteries and parricide ; cruelties worse than the 
former; to be a hater of his country’s peace, thirsting after 
civil war and prey. His condition, it seems, was not very 
prosperous, for Gildas wishes him, being now left alone, like 
a tree withering in the midst of a barren field, to remember 
the vanity and arrogance of his father and elder brethren, 
who came all to untimely death in their youth. The third 
reigning in Demetia, or South Wales, was Vortipor, the son 
of a good father ; he was, when Gildas wrote, grown old, not 
in years only, but in adulteries; and in governing, full of 
falsehood and cruel actions. In his latter days, putting away 
his wife, who died in divorce, he became, if we mistake not 
Gildas, incestuous with his daughter. The fourth was Cune- 
glas, imbrued in civil war ; he also had divorced his wife, and 
taken her sister, who had vowed widowhood : he was a great 
enemy to the clergy, high-minded, and trusting to his wealth. 
The last, but greatest of all in power, was Maglocune, and 
greatest also in wickedness: he had driven ont, or slain, 
many other kings, or tyrants, and was called the Island 
Dragon, perhaps having his seat in Anglesey: a profuse giver, 
a great warrior, and of a goodly stature. While he was yet 
young, he overthrew his uncle, though in the head of a com- 
plete army, and took from him the kingdom: then touched 
with remorse of his doings, not without deliberation, took 
upon him the profession of a monk; but soon forsook his 
vow, and his wife also; which for that vow he had left, 
making love to the wife of his brother’s son then living. Who 
not refusing the offer, if she were not rather the first that 
enticed, found means both to dispatch her own husband, and 
the former wife of Maglocune, to make her marriage with 
him the more unquestionable. Neither did he this for want 
of better instructions, having had the learnedest and wisest 
‘man, reputed of all Britain, the instituter of his youth. Thus 
much, the utmost that can be learnt by truer story, of what 
past among the Britons from the time of their useless victory 
at Badon, to the time that Gildas wrote, that is to say, as may 
be guessed, from five hundred and twenty-seven to five hun- 
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dred and seventy-one, is here set down altogether; not to be 
reduced under any certainty of years. But now the Saxons, 
who for the most part all this while had been still, unless 
among themselves, began afresh to assault them, and ere long 
to drive them out of all which they had maintained on this 
side Wales. For Cuthulf, the brother of Keaulin,® by a vic- 
tory obtained at Bedanford, now Belford, took from them 
four good towns, Liganburgh, Eglesburgh, Bensington now 
Benson in Oxfordshire, and Jgnesham ; but outlived not many 
months his good successes. And after six years more,’ Keaulin, 
and Cuthwin his son, gave them a great overthrow at Deorrham 
in Gloucestershire, slew three of their kings, Comail, Con- 
didan, and Farinmaile: and took three of their chief cities, Glou- 
cester, Cirencester, and Badencester. The Britons notwith- 
standing, after some space of time,® judging to have outgrown 
their losses, gather to a head and encounter Keaulin, with 
Cutha his son, at Fethanleage ; whom valiantly fighting, they 
slew among the thickest, and, as is said, forced the Saxons to 
retire? But Keaulin, reinforcing the fight, put them toa 
main rout; and following his advantage, took many towns, 
and returned laden with rich booty. 

The last of those Saxons, who raised their own achieve- 
ments to a monarchy, was Crida, much about this time, first 
founder of the Mercian kingdom,’ drawing also his pedigree 
from Woden. Of whom all to write the several genealogies, 
though it might be done without long search, were in my 
opinion to encumber the story with a sort of barbarous names, 
to little purpose.? This may suffice, that of Woden’s three 
sons, from the eldest issued Hengist, and his succession ; from 
the second, the kings of Mercia; from the third all that 
reigned in West-Saxony, and most of the Northumbers, of 
whom Alla was one, the first king of Deira; which, after his 
death, the race of Ida seized, and made it one kingdom with 
Bernicia,*® usurping the childhood of Edwin, Alla’s son; whom 
Ethelric, the son of Ida, expelled. Notwithstanding others 
write of him, that from a poor life, and beyond hope in his 
old age, coming to the crown, he could hardly, by the access 
of a kingdom, have overcome his former obscurity, had not 
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the fame of his son preserved him. Once more the Britons,‘ 
ere they quitted all on this side the mountains, forgot not to 
show some manhood; for meeting Keaulin at Woden’s- 
beorth, that is to say, at .Woden’s-mount in Wiltshire ;° 
whether it were by their own forces, or assisted by the Angles, 
whose hatred Keaulin had incurred, they ruined the whole 
army, and chased him out of his kingdom; from whence 
flying, he died the next year in poverty, who a little before 
was the most potent, and indeed sole king of all the Saxons 
on this side Humber. But who was chief among the 
Britons in this exploit had been worth remembering, whether 
it were Maglocune, of whose prowess hath been spoken, or 
Teudric king of Glamorgan, whom the regest of Landaff re- 
counts to have been always victorious in fight; to have reigned 
about this time, and at length to have exchanged his crown 
for an hermitage ; till in the aid of his son Mouric, whom the 
Saxons had reduced to extremes, taking arms again, he de- 
feated them at Tinterne by the river Wye; but himself re- 
ceived a mortal wound.® ‘The same year with Keaulin, whom 
‘Keola the son of Cuthulf, Keaulin’s brother, succeeded, Crida 
also the Mercian king deceased, in whose room Wibba suc- 
ceeded; and in Northumberland, Ethelfrid, in the room of 
Ethelric, reigning twenty-four years. Thus omitting fables, 
we have the view of what with reason can be relied on for 
truth, done in Britain since the Romans forsook it. Wherein 
-we have heard the many miseries and desolations brought by 
divine hand on a perverse nation ; driven, when nothing else 
would reform them, out of a fair country, into a mountainous 
and barren corner, by strangers and pagans. So much more 
tolerable in the eye of heaven is infidelity professed, than 
Christian faith and religion dishonoured by un-Christian 
works. Yet they also at length renounced their heathenism ; 
which how it came to pass, will be the matter next related. 


THE FOURTH BOOK. 


THE Saxons grown up now to seven absolute kingdoms, and 
the latest of them established by succession, finding their 
power arrive well nigh at the utmost of what was to be gained 
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upon the Britons, and as little fearing to be displanted by 
them, had time now to survey at leisure one another's great- 
ness. Which quickly bred among-them either envy or mutual 
jealousies ; till the west kingdom at length grown overpower- 
ful, put an end to all the rest.’ Meanwhile, above others, 
Ethelbert of Kent, who by this time had well ripened his 
young ambition, with more ability of years and experience in 
war, what before he attempted to his loss, now successfully 
attains: and by degrees brought all the other monarchies be- 
tween Kent and Humber to be at his devotion. To which 
design the kingdom of West Saxons, being the firmest of them 
all, at that time sore shaken by their overthrow at Woden’s- 
beorth, and the death of Keaulin, gave him, no doubt, a main 
advantage ; the rest yielded not subjection, but as he earned 
it by continual victories. *And to win him the more regard 
abroad, he marries Bertha the French king’s daughter, though 
a Christian, and with this condition, to have the free exercise 
of her faith, under the care and instruction of Letardus a 
bishop, sent by her parents along with her; the king not- 
withstanding and his people retaining their old religion. 
Beda’ out of Gildas lays it sadly to the Britons’ charge, that 
they never would vouchsafe their Saxon neighbours the means 
of conversion; but how far to blame they were,’ and what 
hope there was of converting in the midst of so much hostility, 
at least falsehood, from their first arrival, is not now easy to 
determine.? Howbeit not long after they had the Christian 
faith preached to them by a nation more remote, and (as 
report went, accounted old in Beda’s time) upon this oc- 
casion. 

The Northumbrians had a custom at that time, and many 
hundred years after not abolished, to sell their children for a 
small value into any foreign land. Of which number two 
comely youths were brought to Rome, whose fair and honest 
countenances invited Gregory, archdeacon of that city, among 
others that beheld them, pitying their condition, to demand 
whence they were ; it was auswered by some who stood by, 
‘that they were Angli of the province Deira, subjects to Alla 
king of Northumberland ; and by religion, pagans. Which 
last Gregory deploring, framed on a sudden this allusion to 
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the three names he heard; that the Angli so like to anges 
should be snatched ‘de ira,’ that is, from the wrath of God, 
to sing hallelujah: and forthwith obtaining license of Ber:e- 
dict the pope, had come and preached here among them, had 
not the Roman people, whose love endured not the absence 
of so vigilant a pastor over them, recalled him then on his 
journey, though but deferred his pious intention.? For a while 
after, succeeding in the papal seat, and now in his fourth 
year, admonished, saith Beda, by divine instinct, he sent 
Augustin, whom he had designed for bishop of the English 
nation, and other zealous monks with him, to preach to them 
the gospel. Who being now on their way, discouraged by 
some reports, or their own carnal fear, sent back Austin, in 
the name of all, to beseech Gregory they might return home, 
and not be sent a journey so full of hazard, to a fierce and in- 
fidel nation, whose tongue they understood not. Gregory 
with pious and apostolic persuasions exhorts them not to 
shrink back from so good a work, but cheerfully to go on in 
the strength of divine assistance. The letter itself, yet extant 
among our writers of ecclesiastic story, I omit here, as not 
professing to relate of those matters more than what mixes 
aptly with civil affairs. The abbot Austin, for so he was or- 
dained over the rest, reincouraged by the exhortations of 
Gregory, and his fellows by the letter which he brought them, 
came safe to the isle of Tanet,* in number about forty, besides 
some of the French nation, whom they took along as inter- 
preters. Ethelbert the king, to whom Austin at his landing 
had sent a new and wondrous message, that he came from 
Rome to proffer heaven and eternal happiness in the know- 
ledge of another God than the Saxon knew, appoints them 
to remain where they had landed, and necessaries to be pro- 
vided for them, consulting in the mean time what was to be done. 
And after certain days coming into the island, chose a place 
to meet them under the open sky, possessed with an old per- 
suasion, that all spells, if they should use any to deceive him, 
so it were not within doors, would be unavailable. They on 
the other side called to his presence, advancing for their 
standard a silver cross, and the painted image of our Saviour, 
came slowly forward, singing their solemn litanies: which 
wrought in Ethelbert more suspicion perhaps that they used 
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enchantments ; till sitting down as the king willed them, they 
there preached to him, and all in that assembly, the tidings 
of salvation. Whom having heard attentively, the king thus 
answered: ‘Fair indeed and ample are the promises which 
ye bring, and such things as have the appearance in them of _ 
much good ; yet such as being new and uncertain, [ cannot 
easily assent to, quitting the religion which from my ances- — 
tors, with all the English nation, so many years I have re- 
tained. Nevertheless because ye are strangers, and have en- 
dured so long a journey, to impart us the knowledge of things, 
which I persuade me you believe to be the truest and the 
pest, ye may be sure, we shall not recompense you with any 
molestation, but shall provide rather how we may friendliest 
entertain ye; nor do we forbid whom ye can by preaching 
gain to your belief.” And accordingly their residence he 
allotted them in Doroverne or Canterbury his chief city, and 
made provision for their maintenance, with free leave to preach 
their doctrine where they pleased. By which, and by the 
example of their holy life, spent in prayer, fasting, and con- 
tinual labour in the conversion of souls, they won many; on 
whose bounty and the king’s, receiving only what was neces- 
sary, they subsisted. There stood without the city on the east 
side, an ancient church built in honour of St. Martin, while 
yet the Romans remained here: in which Bertha the queen 
went out usually to pray:* here they also began first to 
preach, baptize, and openly to exercise divine worship. But 
when the king himself, convinced by their good life and mira- 
cles, became Christian, and was baptized, which came to pass 
in the very first year of their arrival, then multitudes daily, 
conforming to their prince, thought it honour to be reckoned 
among those of his faith. To whom Ethelbert indeed prin- 
cipally showed his favour, but compelled none. ‘For so he 
had been taught by them who were both the instructors and 
the authors of his faith, that Christian religion ought to be 
voluntary, not compelled. About this time Kelwulf the son 
of Cutha, Keaulin’s brother, reigned over the West Saxons,’ 
after his brother Keola or Kelric, and had continual war either 
with English, Welsh, Picts, or Scots. But Austin,’ whom with 
his fellows Ethelbert had now endowed with a better place 
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for their abode in the city, and other possessions necessary to 
livelihood, crossing into France, was by the archbishop of 
Arles, at the appointment of pope Gregory, ordained arch- 
bishop of the English ; and returning, sent to Rome Laurence 
and Peter, two of his associates, to acquaint the pope of his 
good success in England, and to be resolved of certain theo- 
logical, or rather levitical questions : with answers to which, 
not proper in this place, Gregory sends also to the great work 
of converting, that went on so happily, a supply of labourers, 
Mellitus, Justus, Paulinus, Rufinian, and many others ; who 
what they were, may be guessed by the stuff which they 
brought with them, vessels and vestments for the altar, copes, 
reliques, and for the archbishop Austin a pall to say mass in: 
to such a rank superstition that age was grown, though some 
of them yet retaining an emulation of apostolic zeal. Lastly, 
to Ethelbert they brought a letter with many presents. Austin, 
thus exalted to archiepiscopal authority, recovered from the 
ruins and other profane uses a Christian church in Canter- 
‘bury, built of old by the Romans, which he dedicated by the 
name of Christ’s church, and joining to it built a seat for 
himself and his successors; a monastery also near the city 
eastward, where Ethelbert at his motion built St Peter’s, and 
enriched it with great endowments, to bea place of burial for 
the archbishops and kings of Kent: so quickly they stepped 
up into fellowship of pomp with kings. While thus Ethel- 
bert? and his people had their minds intent, Ethelfrid the 
Northumbrian king was not less busied in far different affairs: 
for being altogether warlike, and covetous of fame, he more 
wasted the Britons than any Saxon king before him; winning 
from them large territories, which either he made tributary, 
or planted with his own subjects. Whence! Edan king of 
those Scots that dwelt in Britain, jealous of his successes, 
came against him with a mighty army, to a place called Deg- 
sastan ; but in the fight losing most of his men, himself with 
a few escaped: only Theobald the king’s brother, and the 
whole wing which he commanded, unfortunately cut off, made 
the victory to Ethelfrid less entire. Yet from that time no 
king of Scots in hostile manner durst pass into Britain for a 
hundred and more years after: and what some years before 
Kelwulf the West Saxon is annalled to have done against the 
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Scots and Picts, passing through the land of Ethelfrid a king © 
so potent, unless in his aid and alliance, is not likely. Bu- - 
chanan writes as if Ethelfrid, assisted by Keaulin whom he 
mistitles king of East Saxons, had before this time a battle 


with Aidan, wherein Cutha, Keaulin’s son, was slain. But --~— 


Cutha, as is above written from better authority, was slain in 
fight against the Welsh twenty years before. *The number of 
Christians began now to increase 80 fast that Augustin, or- 
daining bishops under him, two of his assistants Mellitus and 
Justus, sent them out both to the work of their ministry. 
And Mellitus by preaching converted the East Saxons, over 
whom Sebert the son of Sleda, by permission of Ethelbert, 
being born of his sister Ricula, then reigned. Whose con- 
version Ethelbert to gratulate, built them the great church of 
St. Paul in London to be their bishop’s cathedral ; as Justus 
also had his built at Rochester, and both gifted by the same 
king with fair possessions. Hitherto Austin laboured well 
among infidels, but not with like commendation soon after 
among the Christians. For by means of Ethelbert summon- 
ing the Britain bishops to a place on the edge of Worcester- 
shire, called from that time Augustin’s oak, he requires them 
to conform with him in the same day of celebrating Easter, 
and many other points wherein they differed from the rites of 
Rome: which when they refused to do, not prevailing by 
dispute, he appeals to a miracle, restoring to sight a blind 
man whom the Britons could not cure. At this something 
moved, though not minded to recede from their own opinions 
without further consultation, they request a second meeting : 
to which came seven Britain bishops, with many other learned 
men, especially from the famous monastery of Bangor, in 
which were said to be so many monks, living all by their own 
labour, that being divided under seven rectors, none had fewer 
than three hundred. One man there was who staid behind, a 
hermit by the life he led, who by his wisdom effected more 
than all the rest who went: being demanded, for they held 
him as an oracle, how they might know Austin to be a man 
from God, that they might follow him, he answered, that if 
they found him meek and humble, they should be taught by 
him, for it was likeliest to be the yoke of Christ, both what 
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he bore himself, and would have them bear; but if he bore 
himself proudly, that they should not regard him, for he was 
then certainly not of God. They took his advice, and hasted 
to the place of meeting. Whom Austin, being already there 
before them, neither arose to meet, nor receiyed in any 
brotherly sort, but sat all the while pontifically in his chair. 
Whereat the Britons, as they were counselled by the holy man, 
neglected him, and neither hearkened to his proposals of con- 
_ formity, nor would acknowledge him for an archbishop: and 
in the name of the rest,* Dinothus, then abbot of Bangor, is 
said thus sagely to have answered him: “ As to the subjection 
which you require, be thus persuaded of us, that in the bond 
of love and charity we are all subjects and servants to the 
church of God, yea to the pope of Rome, and every good 
Christian, to help them forward, both by word and deed, to 
be the children of God: other obedience than this we know 
not to be due to him whom you term the pope; and this 
obedience we are ready to give both to him and to every 
Christian continually. Besides, we are governed under God 
by the bishop of Caerleon, who is to oversee us in spiritual 
matters.” ‘To which Austin thus presaging, some say me- 
nacing, replies, “Since ye refuse to accept of peace with your 
brethren, ye shall have war from your enemies; and since ye 
will not with us preach the word of life to whom ye ought, 
from their hands ye shall receive death.” This, though 
writers agree not whether Austin spake it as his prophecy, or 
as his plot against the Britons, fell out accordingly. “For 
many years were not past, when Ethelfrid, whether of his 
own accord, or at the request of Ethelbert, incensed by Austin, 
with a powerful host came to Westchester, then Caer-legion, 
where being met by the British forces, and both sides in 
readiness to give the onset, he discerns a company of men, 
not habited for war, standing together in a place of some 
safety ; and by them a squadron armed. Whom having learnt 
upon some inquiry to be priests and monks, assembled thither 
after three days’ fasting, to pray for the good success of their 
forces against him, “therefore they first,” saith he, “shall 
feel our swords ; for they who pray against us, fight heaviest 
against us by their prayers, and are our dangerousest enemies.” 
And with that turns his first charge upon the monks: Broce 
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mail, the captain set to guard them, quickly turns his back, 
and leaves above twelve hundred monks to a sudden massacre, 
whereof scarce fifty escaped. But not so easy work found 
Ethelfrid against another part of Britons that stood in arms, 
whom though at last he overthrew, yet with slaughter nigh as 
great to his own soldiers. To excuse Austin of this bloodshed, 
lest some might think it his revengeful policy, Beda wnites, 
that he was dead long before, although if the time of his 
sitting archbishop be night computed sixteen years, he must 
survive this action. ‘Other just ground of charging him with 
this imputation appears not, save what evidently we have from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, whose weight we know. ‘°The same 
year Kelwulf made war on the South Saxons, bloody, saith 
Huntingdon, to both sides, but most to them of the south :7 
and, four years after, dying, left the government of West 
Saxons to Kinegils and Cuichelm, the sons of his brother 
Keola. Others, as Florent of Worcester, and Matthew of 
Westminster, will have Cuichelm son of Kinegils, but admitted 
to reign with his father, in whose third year® they are re- 
corded with joint forces or conduct to have fought against the 
Britons in Beandune, now Bindon in Dorsetshire, and to have 
slain of them above two thousand. *More memorable was the 
second year following, by the death of Ethelbert the first 
Christian king of Saxons, and no less a favourer of all civility 
in that rude age. He gave laws and statutes after the example 
of Roman emperors, written with the advice of his sagest 
counsellors, but in the English tongue, and observed long 
after. Wherein his special care was to punish those who had 
stolen aught from church or churchman, thereby shewing how 
‘gratefully he received at their hands the Christian faith. 
Which, he no sooner dead, but his son Eadbald took the 
course as fast to extinguish; not only falling back into 
heathenism, but that which heathenism was wont to abhor, 
marrying his father’s second wife. Then soon was perceived 
what multitudes for fear or countenance of the king had pro- 
fessed Christianity, returning now as eagerly to their old re- 
ligion. Nor staid the apostacy within one province, but 
quickly spread over to the East Saxons; occasioned there 
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likewise, or set forward, by the death of their Christian king 
Sebert: whose three sons, of whom two are named Sex. 
ted and Seward,' neither in his lifetime would be brought 
to baptism, and after his decease reestablished the free 
exercise of idolatry; nor so content, they set themselves 
in despight to do some open profanation against the other 
sacrament. Coming therefore into the church where Mel- 
litus the bishop was ministering, they required him in 
abuse and scorn to deliver to them unbaptized the conse- 
crated bread; and him refusing, drove disgracefully out of 
their dominion. Who crossed forthwith into Kent, where 
things were in the same plight, and thence into France, 
with Justus bishop of Rochester. But divine vengeance de- 
ferred not long the punishment of men so impious; for 
Eadbald, vexed with an evil spirit, fell often into foul fits of 
distraction ; and the sons of Sebert, in a fight against the 
West Saxons, perished with their whole army. But Eadbald, 
within the year, by an extraordinary means became penitent. 
For when Lawrence the archbishop and successor of Austin 
was preparing to ship for France, after Justus and Mellitus, 
the story goes, if it be worth believing, that St. Peter, in 
whose church he spent the night before in watching and pray- 
ing, appeared to him, and to make the vision more sensible, 
gave him many stripes for offering to desert his flock ; at sight 
whereof the king (to whom next morning he showed the marks 
of what he had suffered, by whom and for what cause) relenting 
and in great fear, dissolved his incestuous marriage, and applied 
himself to the Christian faith more sincerely than before, with 
all his people. But the Londoners, addicted still to paganism, 
would not be persuaded to receive again Mellitus their bishop, 
and to compel them was not in his power. Thus? much 
through all the south was troubled in religion, as much were 
the north parts disquieted through ambition. For Ethelfrid 
of Bernicia, as was touched before, having thrown Edwin 
out of Deira, and joined that kingdom to his own, not con- 
tent to have bereaved him of his right, whose known virtues 
and high parts gave cause of suspicion to his enemies, sends 
messengers to demand him of Redwald king of East Angles ; 
under whose protection, after many years wandering obscurely 
throughall theisland, he had placed his safety. Redwald, though 
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having promised all defence to Edwin as to his supplant, yet 
tempted with continual and large offers of gold, and not con- 
temning the puissance of Ethelfrid, yielded at length, either 
to dispatch him, or to give him into their hands: but earnestly 
exhorted by his wife, not to betray the faith and inviolable 
law of hospitality and refuge given,* prefers his first promise 
as the more religious; nor only refuses to deliver him, but 
since war was thereupon denounced, determines to be before- 
hand with the danger; and with a sudden army raised, sur- 
prises Ethelfrid, little dreaming an invasion, and in a fight 
near to the east side of the river Idle, on the Mercian border, 
now Nottinghamshire, slays him,* dissipating easily those few 
forces which he had got to march out overhastily with him ; 
who yet, as a testimony of his fortune, not his valour to be 
blamed, slew first with his own hands Reiner the king’s son. 
His two sons Oswald and Oswi, by Acca, Edwin’s sister, es- 
caped into Scotland. By this victory Redwald became so far 
superior to the other Saxon kings, that Beda reckons him 
the next after Ella and Ethelbert ; who besides this conquest 
at the north, had likewise all on the hither side Humber at his 
obedience. He had formerly in Kent received baptism,” but 
coming home, and persuaded by his wife, who still it seems 
was his chief counsellor to good or bad alike, relapsed into 
his old religion: yet not willing to forego his new, thought it 
not the worst way, lest perhaps he might err in either, for 
more assurance to keep them both ; and in the same temple 
erected one altar to Christ, another to his idols. But Edwin, 
as with more deliberation he undertook, and with more sin- 
cerity retained, the Christian profession, so also in power and 
extent of dominion far exceeded all before him ; subduing all, 
saith Beda, English or British, even to the isles, then called 
Mevanian, Anglesey, and Man; settled in his kingdom by 
Redwald, he sought in marriage Edelburga, whom others call 
Tate, the daughter of Ethelbert. To whose ambassadors 
Eadbald her brother made answer, that “to wed their daughter 
to a pagan, was not the Christian law.’ Edwin replied, that 
“to her religion he would be no hinderance, which with her 
whole household she might freely exercise. And moreover, 
that if examined it were found the better, he would embrace 
it.’ These ingenuous offers, opening so fair a way to the 
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advancement of truth, are accepted,° and Paulinus as a spiritual 
guardian sent along with the virgin. He being to that pur. 
pose made bishop by Justus, omitted no occcasion to plant 
the Gospel in those parts, but with small success, till the next 
year’ Cuichelm, at that time one of the two West-Saxon kings, 
envious of the greatness which he saw Edwin growing up to, 
sent privily Eumerus a hired swordsman to assassin him ; who, 
under pretence of doing a message from his master, with a 
poisoned weapon stabs at Edwin, conferring with him in his 
house, by the river Derwent in Yorkshire, on an Kaster-day ; 
which Lilla one of the king’s attendants, at the instant per- 
ceiving, with a loyalty that stood not then to deliberate, 
abandoned his whole body to the blow; which notwithstand- 
ing made passage through to the king’s person with a wound 
not to be slighted. The murderer encompassed now with 
swords, and desperate, sore revenges his own fall with the death 
of another, whom his poniard reached home. Paulinus omit- 
ting no opportunity to win the king from misbelief, obtained 
at length this promise from him: that if Christ, whom he 
so magnified, would give him to recover of his wound, and 
victory of his enemies who had thus assaulted him, he would 
then become Christian, in pledge whereof he gave his young 
daughter Eanfled to be bred up in religion ; who, with twelve 
others of his family, on the day of Pentecost was baptised. 
And by that time well recovered of his wound, to punish the 
authors of so foul a fact, he went with an army against the 
West Saxons: whom having quelled by war, and of such as 
had conspired against him, put some to death, others par- 
doned, he returned home victorious, and from that time 
‘worshipped no more his idols, yet ventured not rashly into 
baptism, but first took care to be instructed rightly what he 
learnt, examining and still considering with himself and others 
whom he held wisest; though Boniface the pope, by large 
letters of exhortation both to him and his queen, was not 
wanting to quicken his belief. But while he still deferred, 
and his deferring might seem now to have passed the maturity 
of wisdom to a faulty lingering, Paulinus by revelation, as 
was believed, coming to the knowledge of a secret which 
befel him strangely in the time of his troubles, on a certain 
day went in boldly to him, and laying his right hand on the 
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head of the king, asked him if he remembered what that sign 
meant; the king trembling, and in amaze rizing up, straight 
fell at his feet. ‘* Behold,” saith Paulinus, raising him 
from the ground, ‘‘God hath delivered you from your ene- 
mies, and given you the kingdom as you desired; perform 
now what long since you promised him, to receive his doctrine, 
which I now bring you, and the faith, which if you accept, 
shall to your temporal felicity add eternal.” The promise 
claimed of him by Paulinus, how and wherefore made, though 
savouring much of legend, is thus related. Redwald, as we 
have heard before, dazzled with the gold of Ethelfrid, or by 
his threatening overawed, having promised to yield up Edwin, 
one of his faithful companions, of which he had some few 
with him in the court of Redwald, that never shrunk from 
his adversity, about the first hour of the night comes in haste 
to his chamber, and calling him forth for better secrecy, re- 
veals to him his danger, offers him his aid to make escape ; 
but that course not approved, as seeming dishonourable with- 
out more manifest cause to begin distrust towards one who 
had so long been his only refuge, the friend departs. Edwin 
left alone without the palace gate, full of sadness and per- 
plexed thoughts, discerns about.the dead of the night a man, 
neither by countenance nor by habit to him known, approaching 
towards him. Who after salutation asked him, “ why at this 
hour, when all others were at rest, he alone so sadly sat 
waking on a cold stone?” Edwin not a little misdoubting 
who he might be, asked him again, “ what his sitting within 
doors, or without, concerned him to know?’ To whom he 
again, “Think not that who thou art, or why sitting here, or 
what danger hangs over thee is to me unknown: but what 
would you promise to that man, whoever would befriend you 
out of all these troubles, and persuade Redwald to the like?” 
‘“ All that I am able,” answered Edwin. And he, “What if 
the same man should promise to make you greater than any 
English king hath been before you?” ‘I should not doubt,” 
quoth Edwin, ‘‘to be answerably grateful.” ‘And what if 
to all this he would inform you,” said the other, “in a wa 

to happiness, beyond what any of your ancestors hath known ? 
would you hearken to his counsel ?”? Edwin without stopping 
promised ‘‘he would.”? And the other laying his right hand 
on Edwin's head, “ When this sign,” saith he, “shall next 
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befal thee, remember this time of night, and this discourse, to 
perform what thou hast promised ;” and with these words 
disappearing, he left Edwin much revived, but not less filled 
with wonder, who this unknown should be. When suddenly 
the friend who had been gone all this while to listen further 
what was like to be decreed of Edwin, comes back and joy- 
fully bids him rise to his repose, for that the king’s mind, 
though for awhile drawn aside, was now fully resolved not 
only not to betray him, but to defend him against all enemies, 
as he had promised. This was said to be the cause wh 

Edwin admonished by the bishop of a sign which had befallen 
him so strangely, and as he thought so secretly, arose to him 
with that reverence and amazement, as to one sent from 
heaven, to claim that promise of him which he perceived well 
was due to a divine power, that had assisted him in his 
troubles. To Paulinus therefore he makes answer, that the 
Christian belief he himself ought by promise, and intended to 
receive; but would confer first with his chief peers and 
counsellors, that if they likewise could be won, all at once 
might be baptised. They therefore being asked in council 
what their opinion was concerning this new doctrine, and 
well perceiving which way the king inclined, every one thereafter 
shaped his reply. The chief priest, speaking first, discovered 
an old grudge he had against his gods, for advancing others 
in the king’s favour above him their chief priest: another 
hiding his court compliance with a grave sentence, commended 
the choice of certain before uncertain, upon due examination ; 
to like purpose answered all the rest of his sages, none openly 
dissenting from what was likely to be the king’s creed : whereas 
the preaching of Paulinus could work no such effect upon 
them, toiling till that time without success. Whereupon Edwin, 
renouncing heathenism, became Christian; and the pagan 
priest, offering himself freely to demolish the altars of his 
former gods, made some amends for his teaching to adore 
them. ‘With Edwin, his two sons Osfrid and Eanfrid, born 
to him by Quenburga, daughter, as saith Beda, of Kearle king © 
of Mercia, in the time of his banishment, and with them most 
of the people, both noble and commons, easily converted, 
were baptised ; he with his whole family at York, in a church 
hastily built up of wood, the multitude most part in rivers. 
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Northumberland thus christened, Paulinus crossing Humber, 
converted also the province of Lindsey, and Blecca the governor 
of Lincoln, with his household and most of that city ; wherein 
he built a church of stone curiously wrought, but of small 
continuance ; for the roof in Beda’s time, uncertain whether 
by neglect or enemies, was down; the walls only standing. 
Meanwhile in Mercia, Kearle, a kinsman of Wibba, saith 
Huntingdon, not a son, having long withheld the kingdom 
from Penda, Wibba’s son, left it now at length in the fiftieth 
year of his age: with whom Kinegils and Cuichelm, the West- 
Saxon kings, two years after,’ having by that time it seems 
recovered strength, since the inroad made upon them by 
Edwin, fought at Cirencester, then made truce. But Edwin 
seeking every way to propagate the faith, which with so much 
deliberation he had received, persuaded Eorpwald, the son of 
Redwald, king of East-Angles, to embrace the same belief ;? 
willing or in awe, is not known, retaining under Edwin the 
name only of aking. *But Eorpwald not long survived his 
conversion, slain in fight by Ricbert a pagan, whereby the 
people having lightly followed the religion of their king, as 
lightly fell back to their old superstitions for above three 
years after: Edwin in the mean while, to his faith adding vir- 
tue, by the due administration of justice wrought such peace 
over all his territories, that from sea to sea man or woman 
might have travelled in safety. His care also was of fountains 
by the way side to make them fittest for the use of travellers. 
And not unmindful of regal state, whether in war or in peace, 
he had a royal banner carried before him. But having reigned 
with much honour seventeen years, he was at length by Ked- 
wallay or Cadwallon, king of the Britons, who with the aid of 
the Mercian Penda had rebelled against him, slain in a battle 
with his son Osrid, at a place called Hethfield, and his whole 
army overthrown or dispersed in the year six hundred and 
thirty three,’ and the forty-seventh of his age, in the eye of 
man worthy a morepeaceful end. His head brought to York was 
there buried in the church by him begun. Sad was this over- 
throw, both to church and state of the Northumbrians; for 
Penda being a heathen, and the British king, though in name 
a Christian, but in deeds more bloody than the pagan, nothing 
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was omitted of barbarous cruelty in the slaughter of sex or 
age; Kedwalla threatening to root out the whole nation, 
though then newly Christian. For the Britons, and, as Beda 
saith, even to his days, accounted Saxon Christianity no bet- 
ter than paganism, and with them held as little communion. 
From these calamities no refuge being left but flight, Paulinus 
taking with him Ethilburga the queen and her children, aided 
by Bassus, one of Edwin’s captains, made escape by sea to 
Eadbald king of Kent: who receiving his sister with all kind- 
ness, made Paulinus bishop of Rochester, where he ended his 
days. After Edwin, the kingdom of Northumberland became 
divided as before, each rightful heir seizing his part; in Deira 
Osric, the son of Elfric, Edwin’s uncle, by profession a 
Christian, and baptised by Paulinus: in Bernicia, Eanfrid the 
son of Ethelfrid; who all the time of Edwin, with his brother 
Oswald, and many of the young nobility, lived in Scotland 
exiled, and had been there taught and baptized. No sooner 
had they gotten each a kingdom, but both turned recreant, 
sliding back into their old religion: and both were the same 
year slain ; Osric by a sudden eruption of Kedwalla, whom 
he in a strong town had unadvisably besieged ; Eanfrid seeking 
peace, and inconsiderately with a few surrendering himself. 
Kedwalla now ranged at will through both those provinces, 
using cruelly his conquest ;* when Oswald the brother of 
Eanfrid with a small but Christian army unexpectedly coming 
on, defeated and destroyed both him and his huge forces, 
which he boasted to be invincible, by a little river running 
into Tine, near the ancient Roman wall then called Denisburn, 
the place afterwards Heaven-field, from the cross reported 
miracles for cures, which Oswald there erected before the 
battle, in token of his faith against the great number of his 
enemies. Obtaining the kingdom he took care to instruct 
again the people in Christianity. Sending therefore to the 
Scottish elders, Beda so terms them, among whom he had re- 
ceived baptism, requested of them some faithful teacher, who 
might again settle religion in his realm, which the late 
troubles had much impaired ; they, as readily hearkening to 
his request, send Aidan, a Scotch monk and bishop, but of 
singular zeal and meekness, with others to assist him, whom 
at their own desire he seated in Lindisfarne, as the episcopal 
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seat, now Holy Island: and being the son of Ethelfrid by the 
sister of Edwin, as right heir, others failing, easily reduced 
both kingdoms of Northumberland as before into one; nor of 
Edwin’s dominion lost any part, but enlarged it rather; over 
all the four British nations, Angles, Britons, Picts, and Scots, 
exercising regal authority. Of his devotion, humility, and 
almsdeeds, much is spoken; that he disdained not to be the 
interpreter of Aidan, preaching in Scotch or bad English, to 
his nobles and household servants ; and had the poor con- 
tinually served at his gate, after the promiscuous manner of 
those times: his meaning might be upright, but the manner 
more ancient of private or of church-contribution is doubtless 
more evangelical. ‘About this time the West-Saxons, anciently 
called Gevissi, by the preaching of Berinus, a bishop, whom pope 
Honorius had sent, were converted to the faith with Kinegils 
their king: him Oswald received out of the font, and his 
daughter in marriage. The next year® Cuichelm was baptised 
in Dorchester, but lived not to the year’s end. The East. 
Angles also this year were reclaimed to the faith of Christ, 
which for some years past they had thrown off. But Sigbert 
the brother of Eorpwald now succeeded in that kingdom, 
praised for a most Christian and learned man: who while his 
brother yet reigned, living in France an exile, for some dis- 
pleasure conceived against him by Redwald his father, learned 
there the Christian faith; and reigning soon after, in the 
same instructed his people, by the preaching of Felix a Bur- 
gundian bishop. 

In° the year six hundred and forty, Eadbold deceasing, left 
to Ercombert, his son by Emma the French king’s daughter, 
the kingdom of Kent; recorded the first of English kings, 
who commanded through his limits the destroying of idols ; 
laudably, if all idols without exception; and the first to have 
established Lent among us, under strict penalty; not worth 
remembering, but only to inform us, that no Lent was ob- 
served here till his time by compulsion : especially being noted 
by some to have fraudulently usurped upon his elder brother 
Ermenred,’ whose right was precedent to the crown. Oswald 
having reigned eight years,* worthy also as might seem of longer 
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life, fell into the same fate with Edwin, and from the same 
hand, in a great battle overcome and slain by Penda, at a 
place called Maserfield, now Oswestre in Shropshire,? miracu- 
lous, as saith Beda, after his death. His! brother Oswi suc- 
ceeded him; reigning, though in much trouble, twenty-eight 
years ; opposed either by Penda, or his own son Alfred, or his 
brother’s son Ethilwald. Next? year Kinegils the West Saxon 
king dying, left his son Kenwalk in his stead, though as yet 
unconverted. About this time Sigebert king of East-Angles 
having learnt in France, ere his coming to reign, the manner 
of their schools, with the assistance of some teachers out or 
Kent instituted a school here after the same discipline, thought 
to be the university of Cambridge, then first founded ; and at 
length weary of his kingly office, betook him to a monastical 
life; commending the care of government to his kinsman 
Egric, who had sustained with him part of that burden before. 
It happened some years after, that Penda made war on the East- 
Angles: they expecting a sharp encounter, besought Sigebert, 
whom they esteemed an expert leader, with his presence to 
confirm the soldiery ; and him refusing, carried by force out 
of the monastery into the camp; where acting the monk 
rather than the captain, with a single wand in his hand, he 
was slain with Egric, and his whole army put to flight. Anna of 
the royal stock, as next in right, succeeded; and hath the 
praise of a virtuous and most Christian prince. But? Ken- 
walk the West-Saxon having married the sister of Penda, and 
divorced her, was by him with more appearance of a just cause 
vanquished in fight, and deprived of his crown: whence re- 
tiring to Anna king of East-Angles, after three years abode in 
his court’ he there became Christian, and afterwards regained 
his kingdom. Oswi in the former years of his reign had 
sharer with him Oswin, nephew of Edwin, who ruled in Deira 
seven years, commended much for his zeal in religion, and for 
comeliness of person, with other princely qualities, beloved of 
all. Notwithstanding which, dissensions growing between 
them, it came to arms. Oswin seeing himself much exceeded 
in numbers, thought it more prudence, dismissing his army, 
to reserve himself for some better occasion. But committing 
his person with one faithful attendant to the loyalty of Hun- 
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wald an earl, his imagined friend, he was by him treacherously 
discovered, and by command of Oswi slain. ‘After whom 
within twelve days, and for grief of him whose death he fore- 
told, died bishop Aidan, famous for his charity, meekness, and 
labour in the gospel. The fact of Osway was detestable to all; 
which therefore to expiate, a monastery was built in the place 
where it was done, and prayers there daily offered up for the 
souls of both kings, the slain and the slayer. Kenwalk, by 
this time re-installed in his kingdom, kept it long, but with 
various fortune ; for Beda relates him ofttimes afflicted by his 
enemies,® with great losses : and in six hundred and fifty-two, 
by the annals, fought a battle (civil war Ethelwerd calls it) 
at Bradanford by the river Afene ; against whom, and for 
what cause, or who had the victory, they write not. Camden 
names the place Bradford in Wiltshire, by the river Avon, and 
Cuthred his near kinsman, against whom he fought, but cites 
no authority; certain it is, that Kenwalk four years before 
had given large possessions to his nephew Cuthred,. the more 
unlikely therefore now to have rebelled. 

The next year’ Peada, whom his father Penda, though a 
heathen, had for his princely virtues made prince of Middle 
Angles, belonging to the Mercians, was with that people con- 
verted to the faith. For coming to Oswi with request to have 
in marriage Alfleda his daughter, he was denied her, but on 
condition that he with all his people should receive Christi- 
anity. Hearing therefore not unwillingly what was preached 
to him of resurrection and eternal life, much persuaded also 
by Alfred the king's son, who had his sister Kyniburg to wife, 
he easily assented, for the truth’s sake only as he professed, 
whether he obtained the virgin or no, and was baptized with 
all his followers. Returning, he took with him four pres- 
byters to teach the people of his province; who by their daily 
preaching won many. Neither did Penda, though himself no 
believer, prohibit any in his kingdom to hear or believe the 
gospel, but rather hated and despised those, who, professing 
to believe, attested not their faith by good works ; condemn- 
ing them for miserable and justly to be despised, who obey 
not that God in whom they choose to believe. How well 
might Penda, this heathen, rise up in judgment against many 
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pretended Christians, both of his own and these days! yet 
being a man bred up to war, (as no less were others then 
reigning, and ofttimes one against another, though both 
Christians,) he warred on Anna king of the *East Angles, per- 
haps without cause, for Anna was esteemed a just man, and 
atlength slew him. About this time the East Saxons, who, 
as above hath been said, had expelled their bishop Mellitus, 
and renounced their faith, were by the means of Oswi thus 
reconverted. Sigebert, surnamed the small, being the son of 
Seward, without other memory of his reign, left his son king 
of that province, after him Sigebert the second, who coming 
often to visit Oswi his great friend, was by him at several 
times fervently dissuaded from idolatry, and convinced at 
length to forsake it, was there baptized; on his return home 
taking with him Keddaa laborious preacher, afterwards made 
bishop; by whose teaching, with some help of others, the 
people were again recovered from misbelief. But Sigebert 
some years after, though standing fast in religion, was by the 
conspiracy of two brethren, in place near about him, wickedly 
murdered ; who being asked, ‘‘ What moved them to a deed 
so heinous?” gave no other than this barbarous answer ; 
“That they were angry with him for being so gentle to his 
enemies, as to forgive them their injuries whenever they be- 
sought him.” Yet his death seems to have happened not 
without some cause by him given of divine displeasure. For 
one of those earls who slew him, living in unlawful wedlock, 
and therefore excommunicated so severely by the bishop, that 
no man might presume to enter into his house, much less to 
sit at meat with him, the king not regarding his church-cen- 
sure, went to feast with him at his invitation. Whom the 
bishop meeting in his return, though penitent for what he had 
done, and fallen at his feet, touched with the rod in his hand, 
and angrily thus foretold: ‘Because thou hast neglected to 
abstain from the house of that excommunicate, in that house 
thou shalt die ;” and so it fell out, perhaps from that predic- 
tion, God bearing witness to his minister in the power of 
church-discipline, spiritually exccuted, not judicially on the 
contemner thereof. This year 655° proved fortunate to Oswi, 
and fatal to Penda; for Oswi by the continual inroads of 
Penda having long endured much devastation, to the endang- 
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ering once by assault and fire Bebbanburg,' the strongest city, 
now Bamborrow-castle, unable to resist him, with many rich 
presents offered to buy his peace, which not accepted by the 
pagan,’ who intended nothing but destruction to that king, 
though more than once in affinity with him, turning gifts 
into vows, he implores divine assistance, devoting, if he were 
delivered from his enemy, a child of one year old, his daughter, 
to be a nun, and twelve portions of land whereon to build 
monasteries. His vows, as may be thought, found better suc- 
cess than his proffered gifts; for hereupon with his son 
Alfred, gathering a small power, he encountered and discom- 
fited the Mercians, thirty times exceeding his in number, and 
led on by expert captains,’ at a place called Laydes, now Leeds, 
in Yorkshire. Besides this, Ethelwald, the son of Oswald, 
who ruled in Deira, took part with the Mercians; but in the 
fight withdrew his forces, and in a safe place expected the 
event: with which unseasonable retreat, the Mercians, per- 
haps terrified and misdoubting more danger, fled; their 
commanders, with Penda himself, most being slain, among 
whom Edilhere the brother of Anna, who ruled after him the 
Kast-Angles, and was the author of this war; many more fly- 
ing, were drowned in the river, which Beda calls Winwed, then 
swollen above its banks.* The death of Penda, who had been 
the death of so many good kings, made general rejoicing, as 
the song witnessed. At the river Winwed, Anna was avenged. 
To Edelhere succeeded Ethelwald his brother, in the East- 
Angles ; to Sigebert in the East-Saxons, Suidhelm the son of 
Sexbald, saith Bede,° the brother of Sigebert, saith Malms- 
bury ; he was baptized by Kedda, then residing in the East- 
Angles, and by Ethwald the king received out of the font. 
But Oswy, in the strength of his late victory, within® three 
years after subdued all Mercia, and of the Pictish nation great- 
est part, at which time he gave to Peada his son-in-law the 
kingdom of South-Mercia, divided from the Northern by 
Trent. But Peada the spring following, as was said, by the 
treason of his wife the daughter of Oswi, married by him for 
a special Christian, on the feast of Easter’ not protected by 
the holy time, was slain. The Mercian nobles, Immin, Eaba, 
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and Eadbert, throwing off the government of Oswi, set up 
Wulfer the other son of Penda to be their king, whotill then 
they had kept hid, and with him adhered to the Christian faith. 
Kenwalk the West-Saxon, now settled at home, and desirous 
to enlarge his dominion, prepares against the Britons, joins 
battle with them at Pen in Somersetshire, and overcoming, pur- 
sues them to Pedridan. Another fight he had with them 
before, at a place called Witgeornesburg, barely mentioned by 
the monk of Malmsbury. Nor was it long ere he fell at vari- 
ance with Wulfer the son of Penda, his old enemy, scarce yet 
warm in his throne, fought with him at Possentesburgh, on 
the Easter holydays,® and as Ethelwerd saith, took him pri- 
soner; but the Saxon annals, quite otherwise, that Wulfer, 
Winning the field, wasted the West-Saxon country as far as 
Eskesdun: nor staying there, took and wasted the Isle of 
Wight, but causing the inhabitants to be baptized, till then 
unbelievers, gave the island to Ethelwald king of South-Sax- 
ons, whom he had received out of the font. The year? six 
hundredand sixty-four a synod of Scottish and English bishops, 
in the presence of Oswi and Alfred his son, was held at a 
monastery in those parts, to debate on what day Easter should be 
kept; acontroversy which long before had disturbed the Greek 
and Latin churches: wherein the Scots not agreeing with the 
way of Rome; nor yielding to the disputants on that side, to 
whom the king most inclined, such as were bishops here, re- 
signed, and returned home with their disciples. Another 
clerical question was there also much controverted, not so 
superstitious in my opinion as ridiculous, about the right 
shaving of crowns. The same year was seen an eclipse of the 
sun in May, followed by a sore pestilence beginning in the 
South,’ but spreading to the North and over all Ireland with 
great mortality. In which time the East-Saxons, after Swith- 
elm’s decease, being governed by Siger the son of Sigebert the 
small, and Sebbiof Seward, though both subject tothe Mercians ; 
Sigerand his people unsteady of faith, supposing that this 
plague was come upon them for renouncing their old religion, 
fell off the second time to infidelity. Which the Mercian king 
Wulfer understanding, sent Jarumannus a faithful bishop, who 
with other his fellow-labourers, by sound doctrine and gentle 
dealing, soon recured them of their second relapse. In Kent, 
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Ercombert expiring, was succeeded by his son Ecbert. In 
whose fourth year,? by means of Theodore, a learned Greek- 
ish monk of Tarsus, whom pope Vitalian had ordained arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Greek and Latin tongue, with other 
liberal arts, arithmetic, music, astronomy, and the like, began 
first to flourish among the Saxons ; as did also the whole land, 
under potent and religious kings, more than ever before, as 
Bede affirms, till his own days. Two years’ after, in Northum- 
berland died Oswi, much addicted to Romish rites, and re- 
solved, had his disease released him, to have ended his days 
at Rome. Ecfrid, the eldest of his sons begot in wedlock, 
succeeded him. After other‘ three years, Ecbert in Kent de- 
ceasing, left nothing memorable behind him, but the general 
suspicion to have slain or connived at the slaughter of his 
uncle’s two sons, Elbert and Egelbright. In recompense 
whereof he gave to the® mother of them part of Tanet, wherein 
to build an abbey ; the kingdom fell to his brother Lothair. 
And much about this time by best account it should be, . 
however placed in Beda,® that Ecfrid of Northumberland, 
having war with the Mercian Wulfer, won from him Lindsey, 
and the country thereabout. Sebbi having reigned over the 
East-Saxons thirty years, not long before his death, though 
long before desiring, took on him the habit of a monk ; and 
drew his wife at length, though unwilling, to the same devo- 
tion. Kenwalk also dying left the government to Sexburga 
his wife, who outlived him in it but one year, driven out, 
saith Mat. Westm. by the nobles disdaining female government. 
After’ whom several petty kings, as Beda calls them, for ten 
years’ space divided the West-Saxons; others name two, Esewin, 
the nephew of Kinegils, and Kentwin the son, not petty by 
their deeds:* for Escwin fought a battle with Wulfer,” at 
Bedanhafde, and abouta year after both deceased ; but Wulfer 
not without a stain left behind him of selling the bishopric 
of London to Wini; the first simonist we read of in this story : 
Kenwalk had before expelled him from his chair at Winches- 
ter. Ethelred, the brother of Wulfer, obtaining next the 
kingdom of Mercia, not only recovered Lindsey, and what 
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besides in those parts Wulfer had lost to Ecfrid some years 
before, but found himself strong enough to extend his arms 
another way, as far as Kent, wasting that country without 
respect to church or monastery,’ much also endamaging the 
city of Rochester, notwithstanding what resistance Lothair 
could make against him. In? August six hundred and seventy- 
bight was seen a morning comet for three months following, 
.n manner of a fiery pillar. And the South-Saxons about 
this time were converted to the Christian faith, upon this occa- 
sion. Wilfrid bishop of the Northumbrians entering into 
contention with Ecfrid the king, was by him deprived of his 
bishoprick, and long wandering up and down as far as Rome,? 
returned at length into England ; but not daring to approach 
the north, whence he was banished, bethought him where he 
might to best purposeelsewhere exercise his ministry. Thesouth 
of all other Saxons remained yet heathen ; but Ediwalk their 
king not long before had been baptized in Mercia, persuaded by 
Wulfur, and by him, as hath been said, received out of the font. 
“For which relation’s sake he had the Isle of Wight, and a pro- 
vince of the Meannari adjoining given him on the continent 
about Meanesborow in Hantshire, which Wulfer had a litttle 
before gotten from Kenwalk. Thither Wilfrid takes his journey, 
and with the help of other spiritual labourers about him, in short 
time planted there the gospel. It had not rained, as is said, for 
three years before in that country, whence many of the people 
daily perished by famine ; till on the first day of their public 
baptism, soft and plentiful showers descending restored all 
abundance to the summer following. Two’ years after this, 
Kentwin the other West-Saxon king above named, chased the 
Welsh Britons, as is chronicled without circumstance, to the 
very sea-shore. But in the year, by Beda’s reckoning, six 
hundred and eighty three,® Kedvalla a West-Saxon of the royal 
line, (whom the Welsh will have to be Cadwallader, last king 
of the Britons,) thrown out by faction, returned from banish- 
ment, and invaded both Kentwin, if then living, or whoever 
else had divided the succession of Kenwalk, slaying in fight 
Edelwalk the South-Saxon, who opposed him in their aid ;7 
but soon after was repulsed by two of his captains, Bertune 
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and Andune, who fora while held the province in their power.* 
But Kedwalla gathering new force, with the slaughter of Ber- 
tune, and also of Edric the successor of Edelwalk, won the 
kingdom ; but reduced the people to heavy thraldom.? Then 
addressing to conquer the Isle of Wight, till that time pagan, 
saith Beda, (others otherwise, as above hath been related,) 
made a vow, though himself yet unbaptized, to devote the 
south part of that island, and the spoils thereof, to holy uses. 
Conquest obtained, paying his vow as then was the belief, he 
gave his fourth to bishop Wilfrid, by chance there present ; 
and he to Bertwin a priest, his sister’s son, with commission to 
baptize all the vanquished, who meant to save their lives. But 
the two young sons of Arwald, king of that island, met with 
much more hostility : for they at the enemy’s approach flying 
out of the isle, and betrayed where they were hid not far from 
thence, were led to Kedwaller, who lay then under cure of 
some wounds received, and by his appointment, after instrue- 
tion and baptism first given them, harshly put to death, which 
the youths are said above their age to have christianly suffered. 
In Kent Lothair died this year of his wounds received in the 
fight against the South-Saxons, led on by Edric, who descend- 
ing from Ermenred, it seems challenged the crown, and wore 
it, though not commendably, one year and ahalf: but coming 
to a violent death,' left the land exposed a prey either to home- 
pred usurpers, or neighbouring invaders. Among whom 
Kedwalla, taking advantage from their civil distempers, and 
marching easily through the South-Saxons, whom he had sub- 
dued, sorely harassed the country, untouched for a long time 
by any hostile incursion. But the Kentish men, all parties 
uniting against a common enemy, with joint power so opposed 
him, that he was constrained to retire back; his brother 
Mollo in the flight, with twelve men in his company, seeking 
shelter in a house was beset, and therein burnt by the pursuers:* 
Kedwalla much troubled at so great a loss, recalling and soon 
rallying his disordered forces, returned fiercely upon the chas- 
ing enemy ;? nor could he be got out of the province, till both 
by fire and sword he had avenged the death of his brother.’ 
At length Victred, the son of Ecbert, attaining the kingdom, 
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both settled at home all things in peace, and secured his 
borders from all outward hostility. While thus Kedwalla dis- 
quieted both West and East, after his winning the crown, 
Ecfrid the Northumbrian, and Ethelred the Mercian, fought 
a sore battle by the river Trent; wherein Elfwin brother to 
Ecfrid, a youth of eighteen years, much beloved, was slain ; 
and the accident likely to occasion much more shedding of 
blood, peace was happily made up by the grave exhortation of 
Archbishop Theodore, a pecuniary fine only paid to Ecfrid, as 
some satisfaction for the loss of his brother’s life. Another 
adversity befel Ecfrid in his family, by means of Ethildrith his 
wife, king Anna’s daughter, who having taken him for her hus- 
band, and professing to love him above all other men, persisted 
twelve years in the obstinate refusal of his bed, thereby think- 
ing to live the purer life. So perversely then was chastity 
instructed against the apostle’s rule. At length obtaining 
of him with much importunity her departure, she veiled her- 
self a nun, then made abkess of Ely, died ‘seven years after 
the pestilence ; and might with better warrant have kept faith- 
fully her undertaken wedlock, though now canonized St. 
Audrey of Ely. In the mean while Ecfrid had sent Bertus 
with power to subdue Ireland, a harmless nation, saith Beda, 
and ever friendly to the English ; in both which they seem to 
have left a posterity much unlike them at this day; miserably 
wasted, without regard had to places hallowed or profane : 
they betook themselves partly to their weapons, partly to im- 
plore divine aid ; and, as was thought, obtained it in their full 
avengement upon Ecfrid. For he the next year, against the mind 
and persuasion of his sagest friends, and especially of Cudbert a 
famous bishop of that age, marching unadvisedly against the 
Picts, who long before had been subject to Northumberland, 
was by them feigning flight, drawn unawares into narrow 
straits overtopped with hills, and cut off with most of his army. 
From which time, saith Beda, military valour began among 
the Saxons to decay, not only the Picts till then peaceable, 
but some part of the Britons also recovered by arms their 
liberty for many years after. Yet Alfrid elder, but base 
brother to Ecfrid, a man said to be learned in the Scriptures, re- 
called from Ireland, to which place in his brother's reign he 
had retired, and now succeeding, upheld with much honour, 
" Rede. 
t 2 
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though in narrower bounds, the residue of his kingdom. Ked- 
walla having now with great disturbance of his neighbours 
reigned over the West-Saxons two years, besides what time 
he spent in gaining it, wearied perhaps with his own turbu- 
lence, went to Rome, desirous there to receive baptism, which 
till then his worldly affairs had deferred ; and accordingly, on 
Easter-day, six hundred and eighty-nine,” he was baptized by 
Sergius the pope, and his name changed to Peter. All which 
notwithstanding, surprised with a disease, he outlived not the 
ceremony so far sought much above the space of five weeks, 
in the thirtieth year of his age, and in the church of St. Peter 
was there buried, with a large epitaph upon his tomb. Him 
succeeded Ina of the royal family, and from the time of his com- 
ing in for many years oppressed the land with like grievances, 
as Kedwalla had done before him, insomuch that in those times 
there was no bishop among them. His first expedition was 
into Kent, to demand satisfaction for the burning of Mollo: 
Victred, loth to hazard all, for the rash act of a few, delivered 
np thirty of those that could be found accessory, or as others 
say, pacified Ina with a great sum of money.’ Meanwhile, at 
the incitement of Ecbert, a devout monk, Wilbrod, a priest 
eminent for learning, passed over sea, having twelve others 
in company, with intent to preach the gospel in Germany.® 
And coming to Pepin chief regent of the Franks, who a little 
before had conquered the hither Frisia, by his countenance 
and protection, promise also of many benefits to them who 
should believe, they found the work of conversion much the 
easier, and Wilbrod the first bishopric in that nation. But 
two priests, each of them Hewald by name, and for distinction 
surnamed from the colour of their hair, the black and the white, 
by his example piously affected to the souls of their country- 
men the Old Saxons, at their coming hither to convert them, 
met with much worse entertainment. For in the house of a 
farmer, who had promised to convey them, as they desired, to 
the governour of that country, discovered by their daily cere- 
monies to be Christian priests, and the cause of their coming 
suspected, they were by him and his heathen neighbours 
cruelly butchered; yet not unavenged, for the governour en- 
raged at such violence offered to the strangers, sending armed 
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men slew all those inhabitants, and burnt their village. After 
three years in Mercia, Ostrid the queen, wife to Ethelred, was 
killed by her own nobles, as Beda’s epitome records; Florence 
calls them Southimbrians, negligently omitting the cause of so 
strange a fact." And the year following, Bethred, a Northum- 
brian general, was slain by the Picts. *Ethelred, seven years 
after the violent death of his queen, put on the monk, and 
resigned his kingdom to Kenred the son of Wulfer his brother. 
“The next year Alfrid in Northumberland died, leaving Osrid 
a child of eight years to succeed him. ‘Four years after which, 
Kenred, having a while with praise governed the Mercian 
kingdom, went to Rome in the time of pope Constantine, and 
shorn a monk, spent there the residue of his days. Kelred suc- 
ceeded him, the son of Ethelred, who had reigned the next 
before. With Kenred went Offa the son of Siger, king of the 
East-Saxons, and betook to him the same habit, leaving his 
wife and native country; a comely person, in the prime of 
his youth, much desired by the people; and such his virtue by 
report, as might have otaerwise been worthy to have reigned. 
Ina the West-Saxon one year after fought a battle, at first 
doubtful, at last successful, against Gerent king of Wales. 
*The next year Bertfrid, another Northumbrian captain, fought 
with the Picts, and slaughtered them, saith Huntingdon, to 
the fullavengement of Ecfrid’s death. 7The fourth year after, 
Ina had another doubtful and cruel battle at Woodnesburgh 
in Wiltshire, with Kenred the Mercian, who died the year fol- 
lowing a lamentable death: *for as he sat one day feasting 
with his nobles, suddenly possessed with an evil spirit, he ex- 
pired in despair, as Boniface archbishop of Mentz, an English- 
man, who taxes him for a defiler of nuns, writes by way of 
caution to Ethelbald his next of kin, who succeeded him. 
Osred also a young Northumbrian king, slain by his kindred 
in the eleventh of his reign for his vicious life and incest com- 
mitted with nuns, was by Kenred succeeded and avenged ; he 
reigning two years left Osricin his room. °In whose seventh 
year, if Beda calculate right, Victred king of Kent deceased, 
having reigned thirty-four years, and some part of them with 
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Suebbard, as Beda testifies.! He left behind him three sons, 
Ethelbert, Eadbert, and Alric his heirs. *Three years after 
which appeared two comets about the sun, terrible to behold, 
the one before him in the morning, the other after him in the 
evening, for the space of two weeks in January, bending their 
blaze toward the north ; at which time the Saracens furiously 
invaded France, but were expelled soon after with great over- 
throw. The same year in Northumberland, Osric, dying or 
slain, adopted Kelwulf the brother of Kenred his successor, to 
whom Beda dedicates his story ;> but writes this only of him, 
that the beginning and the process of his reign met with many 
adverse commotions, whereof the event was then doubtfully 
expected. Meanwhile Ina, seven years before having slain Ken- 
wulf, to whom Florent gives the addition of Clito, given 
usually to none but of the blood royal, and the fourth year 
after overthrown and slain Albright another Clito, driven from 
‘Taunton to the South-Saxons for aid, vanquished also the 
East-Angles in more than one battle, as Malmsbury writes, 
but not the year; whether to expiate so much blood, or in- 
fected with the contagious humour of those times, Malmsbury 
saith, at the persuasion of Ethelburga his wife, went to Rome, 
and there ended his days; yet this praise left behind him, to 
have made good laws, the first of Saxon that remain extant to 
this day, and to his kinsman Edelard bequeathed the crown, 
no less than the whole monarchy of England and Wales. For 
Ina, if we believe a digression in the laws of Edward confes- 
sor, was the first king crowned of English and British, since 
the Saxons’ entrance ; of the British by means of his second 
wife, some way related to Cadwallader last king of Wales, 
which I had not noted, being unlikely, but for the place 
where I found it. ‘After Ina, by a surer author, Ethelbald 
king of Mercia commanded all the provinces on this side 
Humber, with their kings: the Picts were in league with the 
English, the Scots peaceably within their bounds, and of the 
Britons part were in their own government, part subject tc 
the English. In which peaceful state of the land, many in 
Northumberland, both nobles and commons, laying aside the 
exercise of arms, betook them to the cloister: and not con- 
tent so to do at home, many in the days of Ina, clerks and 
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laics, men and women, hasting to Rome in herds, thoucht 
themselves no where sure of eternal life till they were clois- 
tered there. Thus representing the state of things in this 
island, Beda surceased to write. Out of whom chiefly has 
been gathered, since the Saxon’s arrival, such as hath been 
delivered, a scattered story picked out here and there, with 
some trouble and tedious work, from among his many legends 
of visions and miracles ; toward the latter end so bare of civil 
matters, as what can be thence collected may seem a calendar 
rather than a history, taken up for the most part with succes- 
sion of kings, and a computation of years, yet those hard to be 
reconciled with the Saxon annals. Their actions we read of 
were most commonly wars, but for what cause waged, or by 
what councils carried on, no care was had to let us know ; 
whereby their strength and violence we understand, of their 
wisdom, reason, or justice, little or nothing, the rest super- 
stition and monastical affectation; kings one after another 
leaving their kingly charge, to run their heads fondly into a 
monk’s cowl; which leaves us uncertain whether Beda was 
wanting to his matter, or his matter to him. Yet from hence 
to the Danish invasion it will be worse with us, destitute of 
Beda. Left only to obscure and blockish chronicles; whom 
Malmsbury, and Huntingdon, (for neither they nor we had 
better authors of those times,) ambitious to adorn the history, 
make no scruple ofttimes, I doubt, to interline with conjec- 
tures and surmises of their own; them rather than imitate, I 
shall choose to represent the truth naked, though as lean as a 
plain journal. Yet William of Malmsbury must be acknow- 
ledged, both for style and judgment, to be by far the best 
writer of them all: but what labour is to be endured turning 
over volumes of rubbish in the rest, Florence of Worcester, 
Huntingdon, Simeon of Durham, Hoveden, Matthew of West- 
minster, and many others of obscurer note, with all their 
monachisms, is a penance to think. Yet these are our only 
registers, transcribers one after another for the most part, and 
sometimes worthy enough of the things they register. This 
travail, rather than not to know at once what may be known 
of our ancient story, sifted from fables and impertinences, I 
voluntarily undergo ; and to save others, if they please, the 
like unpleasing labour; except those who take pleasure to be 
all their lifetime raking the foundations of old abbeys and 
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cathedrals. But to my task now as it befalls. ‘*In the year 
seven hundred and thirty-three, on the eighteenth kalends 
of September, was an eclipse of the sun about the third hour 
of day, obscuring almost his whole orb as with a black 
shield. ®Ethelbald of Mercia besieged and took the castle or 
town of ‘Somerton: and two years after Beda our historian 
died, some say the year before. *Kelwulf in Northumberland 
three years after became monk in Lindisfarne, yet none of 
the severest, for he brought those monks from milk and 
water to wine and ale; in which doctrine no doubt but 
thev were soon docile, and well might, for Kelwulf brought 
with him good provision, great treasure and revenues of 
land, recited by Simeon, yet all under prentence of fol- 
lowing (I use the author’s words) poor Christ, by volun- 
tary poverty: no marvel then if such applause were given by 
monkish writers to kings turning monks, and much cunning 
perhaps used to allure them. To Eadbert his uncle’s son, he 
left the kingdom, whose brother Ecbert, archbishop ‘of York, 
built a library there. But two years after,’ while Eadbert 
was busied in war against the Picts, Ethelbald the Mercian, 
by foul fraud, assaulted part of Northumberland in his absence, 
as the supplement to Beda’s epitome records. In the West- 
Saxons, Edelard, who succeeded Ina, having been much 
molested in the beginning of his reign, with the rebellion of 
Oswald his kinsman, who contended with him for the nght 
of succession, overcoming at last those troubles, died in peace 
seven hundred and forty-one,’ leaving Cuthred one of the 
same lineage to succeed him; who at first had much war with 
Ethelbald the Mercian, and various success, but joining with 
him in league two years after,> made war upon the Welsh ; 
Huntingdon doubts not to give them a great victory. And* 
Simeon reports another battle fought between Britons and 
Picts the year ensuing. Now was the kingdom of East-Saxons 
drawing to a period, for Sigeard and Senfred the sons of 
Sebbi having reigned a while, and after them young Offa, who 
soon quitted his kingdom to go to Rome with Kenred, as hath 
been said, the government was conferred on Selred son of 
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Sigebert the Good, who having ruled thirty-eight years,‘ came 
to a violent death; how or wherefore, is not set down. 
After whom Swithred was the last king, driven out by Ecbert 
the West-Saxon ; but London, with countries adjacent, obeyed 
the Mercians till they also were dissolved. Cuthred® had now 
reigned about nine years, when Kinric his son, a valiant young 
prince, was in a military tumult slain by his own soldiers. 
The same year Eadbert dying in Kent, his brother Edilbert 
reigned in his stead. But® after two years, the other Eadbert 
in Northumberland, whose war with the Picts hath been above 
mentioned, made now such progress there as to subdue Kyle, 
so saith the auctarie of Bede, and other countries thereabout, 
to his dominion ; while Cuthred the West-Saxon had a fight 
with Ethelhun, one of his nobles, a stout warrior, envied by 
him in some matter of the commonwealth,’ as far as by the 
Latin of Ethelwerd can be understood, (others interpret it 
sedition,) and with much ado overcoming, took Ethelhun for 
his valour into favour, by whom faithfully served in the twelfth 
or thirteenth of his reign, he encountered in a set battle with 
Ethelbald the Mercian at Beorford, now Burford in Oxford- 
shire, “one year after against the Welsh, which was the last 
but one of his life. Huntingdon, as his manner is to com- 
ment upon the annal text, makes a terrible description of 
that fight between Cuthred and Ethelbald, and the prowess 
of Ethelhun, at Beorford, but so affectedly, and therefore sus- 
piciously, that I hold it not worth rehearsal ; and both in that 
and the latter conflict gives victory to Guthred ; after whom 
Sigebert,’ uncertain by what right his kinsman, saith Florent, 
stepped into the throne, whom, hated for his cruelty and other 
evil doings, Kinwulf, joining with most of the nobility, dis- 
possessed of all but Hamshire ; that province he lost also within 
a year,’ together with the love of all those who till then 
remained his adherents, by slaying Cumbran, one of his chief 
captains, who for a long time had faithfully served, and now 
dissuaded him from incensing the people by such tyrannical 
practices. Thence* flying for safety into Andrew’s wood, for- 
.saken of all, he was at length slain by the swineherd of 
Cumbran in revenge of his master, and Kinwulf, who had 
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undoubted right to the crown, joyfully saluted king. *The 
next year Eadbert the Northumbrian, joining forces with 
Unust king of the Picts, as Simeon writes, besieged and took 
by surrender the city of Alcluith, now Dunbritton iu Lennox, 
from the Britons of Cumberland; and ten days after,‘ the 
whole army perished about Niwanbirig, but to tell us how he 
forgets. In Mercia, Ethelbald was slain at a place called 
Secandune, now Seckington in Warwickshire, the year follow- 
ing,’ in a bloody fight against Cuthred, as Huntingdon surmises, 
but Cuthred was dead two or three years before; others 
write him murdered in the night by his own guard, and the 
treason, as some say, of Beornred, who succeeded him; but 
ere many months was defeated and slain by Offa. Yet Ethel- 
bald seems not without cause, after a long and prosperous 
reign, to have fallen by a violent death ; not shaming, on the 
vain confidence of his many alms, to commit uncleanness with 
consecrated nuns, besides laic adulteries, as the archbishop 0. 
Mentz in a letter taxes him and his predecessor, and. that by 
his example most of his peers did the like; which adulterous 
doings he foretold him were likely to produce a slothful 
offspring, good for nothing but to be the ruin of that king- 
dom, as it fell out not long after.° The next year Osmund, 
according to Florence, ruling the South-Saxons, and Swithred 
the East, Eadbert in Northumberland, following the steps of 
his predecessor, got into a monk’s hood; the more to be 
wondered, that having reigned worthily twenty-one years,’ 
with the love and high estimation of all, both at home and 
abroad, still able to govern, and much entreated by the kings 
his neighbours, not to lay down his charge; with offer on 
that condition to yield up to him part of their own dominion, 
he could not be moved from his resolution, but relinquished 
his regal office to Oswulf his son; who at the year’s end,° 
though without just cause, was slain by his own servants. 
And the year after died Ethelbert, son of Victred, the second 
of that name in Kent. After Oswulf, Ethelwald, otherwise 
called Mollo, was set up king ; who in his third year® had a 
great battle at Eldune, by Melros, slew Oswin a great lord, 
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rebelling, and gained the victory. But the third year after? 
fell by the treachery of Alcred, who assumed his place. The? 
fourth year after which, Cataracto an ancient and fair city in 
Yorkshire, was burnt by Arned a certain tyrant, who the 
same year came to a like end. And°* after five years more, 
Alcred the king, deposed and forsaken by all his people, fled 
with a few, first to Bebba, a strong city of those parts, thence 
to Kmot, king of the Picts. Ethelred, the son of Mollo, was 
crowned in his stead. Meanwhile Offa the Mercian, growing 
powerful, had subdued a neighbouring people by Simeon, 
called Hastings ; and fought successfully this year with Alric 
king of Kent, at a place called Occanford: the annals also 
speak of wondrous serpents then seen in Sussex. Nor had 
Kinwulf the West-Saxon given small proof of his valour in 
several battles against the Welsh heretofore; but this year 
seven hundred and seventy-five,‘ meeting with Offa, at a place 
called Besington, was put to the worse, and Offa won the 
town for which they contended. °In Northumberland, Ethel- 
- red having caused three of his nobles, Aldulf, Kinwulf, and 
Ecca, treacherously to be slain by two other peers, was him- 
self the next year driven into banishment, Elfwald the son of 
Oswulf succeeding in his place, yet not without civil broils : 
for in his second year® Osbald and Athelheard, two noblemen, 
raising forces against him, routed Bearne his general, and 
pursuing, burnt him at a place called Seletune. I am sensible 
how wearisome it may likely be, to read of so many bare and 
reasonless actions, so many names of kings one after another, 
acting little more than mute persons in a scene: what would 
it be to have inserted the long bead-roll of archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, abbesses, and their doings, neither to religion profitable, 
nor to morality, swelling my authors each to a voluminous 
body, by me studiously omitted ; and left as their propriety, 
who have a mind to write the ecclesiastical matters of those 
ages? Nether do I care to wrinkle the smoothness of history 
with rugged names of places unknown, better harped at in Cam- 
den and other chorographers. Six years’ therefore passed over 
in silence, as wholly of such argument, bring us to relate next 
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the unfortunate end of Kinwulf the West-Saxon; who having 
laudably reigned about thirty-one years, yet suspecting that 
Kineard, brother of Sigebert the former king, intended to 
usurp the crown after his decease, or revenge his brother’s 
expulsion, had commanded him into banishment ;* but he 
lurking here and there on the borders with a small company, 
having had intelligence that Kinwulf was in the country there- 
about, at Merantun, or Merton, in Surrey, at the house of a 
woman whom he loved, went by night and beset the place. 
Kinwulf, over confident either of his royal presence, or per- 
sonal valour, issuing forth with a few about him, runs fiercely 
at Kineard, and wounds him sore; but by his followers hem- 
med in, is killed among them. The report of so great an 
accident soon running to a place not far off, where many 
more attendants awaited the king’s return, Osric and Wifert, 
two earls, hasted with a great number to the house, where 
Kineard and his fellows yet remained. He seeing himself 
surrounded, with fair words and promises of great gifts at- 
tempted to appease them: but those rejected with disdain, 
fights it out to the last, and is slain with all but one or two 
of his retinue, which were nigh a hundred. Kinwulf was 
succeeded by Birthric, being both descended of Kerdic the 
founder of that kingdom:? Not better was the end of Elfwald 
in Northumberland, two years after slain miserably by the 
conspiracy of Siggan, one of his nobles, others say of the 
whole people atScilcester by the Roman wall; yet undeservedly, 
as his sepulchre at Hagustald, now Hexam upon Tine, and 
some miracles there said to be done,’ are alleged to witness, 
and Siggan five years after laid violent hands upon himself.* 
Osred son of Alered advanced into the room of Elfwald, and 
within one year driven out, left his seat vacant to Ethelred 
son of Mollo, who after ten years of banishment? (imprisonment, 
saith Alcuin) had the sceptre put again into his hand. The 
third year of Birthric king of West-Saxons, gave beginning 
from abroad to a new and fatal revolution of calamity on this 
land. For three Danish ships, the first that had been seen 
here of that nation, arriving in the west; to visit these, as 
was supposed, foreign merchants, the king’s gatherer of cus- 
toms taking horse frora Dorchester, found them spies and 
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enemies. For being commanded to come and give account 
of their lading at the king’s custom house, they slew him, and 
all that came with him; as an earnest of the many slaugitters, 
rapines, and hostilities, which they returned not long after 
to commit over all the island. ‘Of this Danish first arrival, 
and on a sudden worse than hostile aggression, the Danish 
history far otherwise relates, as if their landing had been at 
the mouth of Humber, and their spoilful march far into 
the country ; though soon repelled by the inhabitants, they 
hasted back as fast to their ships: but from what cause, what 
reason of state, what authority or public council the invasion 
proceeded, makes not mention, and our wonder yet the more, 
by telling us that Sigefrid then king in Denmark, and long 
after, was a man studious more of peace and quiet than of 
warlike matters. These® therefore seem rather to have been 
some wanderers at sea, who with public commission, or with- 
out, through love of spci!, or hatred of Christianity, seeking 
booties on any land of Christians, came by chance, or weather, 
on this shore. °The next year Osred in Northumberland, who 
driven out by his nobles had given place to Ethelred, was 
taken, and forcibly shaven a monk at York. 7And the year 
after, Oelf and Oelfwin, sons of Elfwald, formerly king, were 
drawn by fair promises from the principal church of York, 
and after by command of Ethelred cruelly put to death at 
Wonwaldremere,’ a village by the great pool in Lancashire, 
now called Winandermere. °Nor was the third year less 
bloody ; for Osred, who, not liking a shaven crown, had desired 
banishment and obtained it, returning from the Isle of Man 
with small forces, at the secret but deceitful call of certain 
nobles, who by oath had promised to assist him, were also 
. taken, and by Ethelred dealt with in the same manner: who, 
the better to avouch his cruelties, thereupon married Elfled the 
daughter of Offa ; for in Offa was found as little faith or mercy. 
He the same year, having drawn to his palace Ethelbrite king 
of East-Angles, with fair invitations to marry his daughter, 
caused him to be there inhospitably beheaded, and his king- 
dom wrongfully seized, by the wicked counsel of his wife, saith 
Mat. Westm. annexing thereto a long unlikely tale. For which 
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violence and bloodshed to make atonement, with friars at least, 
he bestows the relics of St. Alban in a shrine of pearl and 
gold. ‘Far worse it fared the next year with the relics in 
Lindisfarne, where the Danes landing pillaged that monas- 
tery; and of friars killed some, carried away others captive, 
sparing neither priest nor lay: which many strange thunders 
and fiery dragons, with other impressions in the air seen fre- 
quently before, were judged to foresignify. This year Alric 
third son of Victred ended in Kent his long reign of thirty- 
four years ; with him ended the reign of Hengist : thenceforth 
whomsoever wealth or faction advanced took on him the name 
and state of king. The Saxon annals of seven hundred and 
eighty-four named EaJmund then reigning in Kent; but that 
consists not with the time of Alric, and I find him no where 
else mentioned. The year following* was remarkable for the 
death of Offa the Mercian, 2 strenuous and subtile king; he 
had much intercourse with Charles the Great, at first enmity, 
to the interdicting of commerce on either side, at length much 
amity and firm league, as appears by the letter of Charles him- 
self yet extant, procured by Alcuin a learned and prudent man, 
though a monk, whom the kings of England in those days 
had sent orator into France, to maintain good correspondence 
between them and Charles the Great. He granted, saith 
Huntingdon, a perpetual tribute to the pope out of every house 
in his kingdom, for yielding perhaps to translate the primacy 
of Canterbury to Litchfield in his own dominion. He drew 
a trench of wonderous length between Mercia and the British 
confines from sea to sea. Ecferth the son of Offa, a prince of 
great hope, who also had been crowned nine years before his 
father’s decease, restoring to the church what his father had 
seized on, yet within four months by sickness ended his reign ; 
and to Kenulf, next in the right of the same progeny, bequeathed 
his kingdom. Meanwhile the Danish pirates, who still wasted 
Northumberland, venturing on shore to spoil another monastery 
at the mouth of the river Don, were assailed by the English, 
their chief captain slain on the place; then returning to sea, 
were most of them shipwrecked ; others driven again on shore, 
were put all to the sword. Simeon attributes this their pun- 
ishment to the power of St. Cu lbert, offended with them for 
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the rifling his convent. *Two years after this died Ethelred, twice 
king, but not exempted at last from the fate of many of his 
predecessors, miserably slain by his people, some say deser- 
vedly, as not inconscious with them who trained Osred to his 
ruin. Osbald a nobleman exalted to the throne, and, in less 
than a month, deserted and expelled, was forced to fly from 
Lindisfarne by sea to the Pictish king, and died an ‘abbot. 
Eadhulf, whom Ethelred six years before had commanded to 
be put to death at Rippon, before the abbey-gate, dead as was 
supposed, and with solemn dirge carried into the church, 
after midnight found there alive, I read not how, then ban- 
ished, now recalled, was in York created king. In Kent 
Ethelbert or Pren, whom the annals call Eadbright, (so dif- 
ferent they often are one from another, both in timing and in 
naming,) by some means having usurped regal power, after 
two years reign contending with Kenulf the Mercian, was by 
him taken prisoner, and soon after out of pious commiseration 
let go: but not received of his own, what became of him 
Malmsbury leaves in doubt. Simeon writes, that Kenulf com- 
manded to put out his eyes, and lop off his hands ; but whether 
the sentence were executed or not, is left as much in doubt 
by his want of expression. The second year after this, they in 
Northumberland, who had conspired against Ethelred,’ now 
also raising war against Eardulf, under Wada their chief cap- 
tain, after much havoc on either side at Langho, by Whaley in 
Lancashire, the conspirators at last fleeing, Eardulf returned 
with victory. The same year London, with a great multitude 
of her inhabitants, by a sudden fire was consumed. The year 
eight hundred® made way for a great alteration in England, 
uniting her seven kingdoms into one, by Ecbert the famous 
West-Saxon ; him Birthric dying childless left next to reign, 
the only surviver of that lineage, descending from Inegild the 
brother of king Ina. ‘And according to his birth liberally 
bred, he began early from his youth to give signal hopes of 
more than ordinary worth growing up in him; which Birth- 
ric fearing, and withal his juster title to the crown, secretly 
sought his life, and Ecbert perceiving, fled to Offa, the 
Mercian: but he having married Eadburga his daughter to 
Birthric, easily gave ear to his ambassadors coming to require ~ 
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Ecbert: the, again put to his shifts, escaped thence into 
France ; but after three years banishment there, which per- 
haps contributed much to his education, Charles the Great 
then reigning, he was called over by the public voice, (for 
Birthric was newly dead,) and with general applause created 
king of West-Saxons. The same day Ethelmund at Kinners- 
ford passing over with the Worcestershire men, was met by 
Weolstin another nobleman with those of Wiltshire, between 
whom happened a great fray, wherein the Wiltshire men 
overcame, but both dukes were slain, no reason of their quar- 
rel written; such bickerings to recount, met often in these 
our writers, what more worth is it than to chronicle the wars 
of kites or crows, flocking and fighting in the air? *®The 
year following, Eardulf the Northumbrian leading forth an army 
against Kenwulf the Mercian for harbouring certain of his 
enemies, by the diligent meditation of other princes and pre- 
lates, arms were laid aside, and amity soon sworn between 
them. But Eadburga, the wife of Birthric, a woman every 
way wicked, in malice especially cruel, could not or cared not to 
appease the general hatred justly conceived against her ; accus- 
tomed in her husband’s days to accuse any whom she spighted ;’ 
and not prevailing to his ruin, her practice was by poison 
secretly to contrive his death. It fortuned, that the king her 
husband, lighting on a cup which she had tempered, not for 
him, but for one of his great favourites, whom she could not 
harm by accusing, sipped thereof only, and in a while after, 
still pining away, ended his days; the favourite, drinking deeper, 
found speedier the operation. She, fearing to be questioned 
for these facts, with what treasure she had, passed over sea to 
Charles the Great, whom, with rich gifts coming to his pre- 
sence, the emperor courtly received with this pleasant proposal : 
‘Choose, Eadburga, which of us two thou wilt, me or my son,” 
(for his son stood by him,) ‘‘to be thy husband.” She, no 
dissembler of what she liked best, made easy answer: ‘‘ Were it 
my choice, I should choose of the two your son rather, as the 
younger man.” To whom the emperor, between jest and 
earnest, ‘‘ Hadst thou chosen me, I had bestowed on thee my 
son; but since thou hast chosen him, thou shalt have neither 
‘him nor me.”’ Nevertheless he assigned her a rich monastery 
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to dwell in as abbess; for that life it may seem she chose 
next to profess: but being a while after detected of unchastity 
with one of her followers, she was commanded to depart 
thence: from that time wandering poorly up and down with 
one servant, in Pavia, a city of Italy, she finished at last in 
beggary her shameful life. In the year eight hundred and 
five’ Cuthred, whom Kenulf the Mercian had, instead of Pren, 
made king in Kent, having obscurely reigned eight years, 
deceased. In Northumberland, Eardulf the year following - 
was driven out of his realm by Alfwold,? who reigned two 
years in his room ; after whom Eandred son of Fardulf thirty- 
three years; but I see not how this can stand with the sequel 
of story out of better authors: much less that which Buchanan 
relates, the year following,‘ of Achaius king of Scots, who 
having reigned thirty-two years, and dying in eight hundred 
and nine,® had formerly aided (but in what year of his reign 
tells not) Hungus king of Picts with ten thousand Scots, 
against Athelstan a Saxon or Englishman, then wasting the 
Pictish borders ; that Hungus by the aid of those Scots, and 
the help of St. Andrew their patron, in a vision by night, 
and the appearance of his cross by day, routed the astonished 
English, and slew Athelstan in fight. Who this Athelstan 
was, I believe no man knows; Buchanan supposes him to 
have been some Danish commander, on whom king Alured or 
Alfred had bestowed Northumberland; but of this I find no foot- 
step in our ancient writers; and if any such thing were done 
in the time of Alfred, it must be little less than an hundred 
years after: this Athelstan therefore, and this great overthrow, 
seems rather to have been the fancy of some legend than any 
warrantable record. °Meanwhile Ecbert having with much 
prudence, justice, and clemency, a work of more than one 
year, established his kingdom and himself in the affections of 
his people, turns his first enterprise against the Britons, both 
them of Cornwall and those beyond Severn, subduing both. 
In Mercia, Kenulf, the sixth year after,’ having reigned with 
great praise of his religious mind and virtues both in peace and 
war, deceased. His son Kenelm, a child of seven years, was 
committed to the care of his elder sister Quendrid: who, with 
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a female ambition aspiring to the crown, hired one who had 
the charge of his nurture to murder him, led into a woouy 
place upon pretence of hunting. *The murder, as it is re- 
ported, was miraculously revealed ; but to tell how, by a 
dove dropping a written note on the altar at Rome, is a long 
story, told, though out of order, by Malmsbury, and under 
the year eight hundred and twenty-one by Mat. West., where 
I leave it to be sought by such as are more credulous than I 
wish my readers. Only the note was to this purpose : 
Low in a mead of kine under a thorn, 
Of head bereft, lieth poor Kenelm kingborn. 

Keolwulf, the brother of Kenulf, after one year’s reign, was 
driven out by one Bernulf an usurper;' who in his third 
year,” uncertain whether invading or invaded, was by Ecbert, 
though with great loss on both sides, overthrown and put to 
flight at Ellandune or Wilton: yet Malmsbury accounts this 
battle fought in eight hundred and six; a wide difference, 
but frequently found in their computations. Bernulf thence 
retiring to the East-Angles, as part of his dominion by the 
late seizure of Offa, was by them met in the field and slain: 
but they, doubting what the Mercians might do im revenge 
hereof, forthwith yielded themselves both king and people to 
the sovereignty of Ecbert. As for the kings of East-Angles, 
our annals mention them not since Ethelwald; him succeeded 
his brother’s sons,° as we find in Malmsbury, Aldulf (a good 
king, well acquainted with Bede) and Elwold who left the 
kingdom to Beorn, he to Ethelred the father of Ethelbrite, 
wiom Offa perfidiously put to death. Simeon and Hoveden, 
in the year seven hundred and forty-nine, write that Elfwald 
king of East-Angles dying, Humbeanna and Albert shared the 
kingdom between them; but where to insert this among the 
former succession is not easy, nor much material: after Ethel- 
brite, none is named of that kingdom till their submitting 
now to Ecbert: he from this victory against Bernulf sent part 
of his army under Ethelwulf his son, with Alstan bishop 
of Shirburn, and Wulferd a chief commander, into Kent. 
Who, finding Baldred there reigning in his eighteenth year, 
vvercame and drove him over the Thames ; whereupon 
all Kent, “Surrey, Sussex, and lastly Essex, with her king 
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Swithred, became subject to the dominion of Echert. Neither 
were these all his exploits of this year; the first in orde 
set down in Saxon annals being his fight against the De. 
vonshire Welsh, at a place called Gafulford, now Camel- 
ford in Cornwall. ‘Ludiken the Mercian, after two years 
preparing to avenge. Bernulf his kinsman on the £East- 
Angles, was by them with his five consuls, as the annals 
call them, surprised and put to the sword: and Withlaf 
his successor first vanquished, then upon submission, with 
all Mercia, made tributary to Ecbert. Meanwhile the North- 
umbrian kingdom of itself was fallen to shivers ; thew kings 
one after another so often slain by the people, no man daring, 
though never so ambitious, to take up the sceptre, which 
many had found so hot, (the only effectual cure of ambition 
that I have read,) for the Space of thirty-three years after the 
death of Ethelred son of Mollo, as Malmsbury writes, there 
was no king: many noblemen and prelates were fled the 
country. Which misrule among them the Danes having un- 
derstood, ofttimes from their ships entering far into the land, 
infested those parts with wide ‘depopulation, wasting towns, 
churches, and monasteries, for they were yet heathen: the 
Lent before whose coming, .on the north side of St. Peter’s 
church in York was seen from the roof to rain blood. The 
causes of these calamities, and the ruin of that kingdom, 


several epistles, and well may, to the general ignorance and 
decay of learning, which crept in among them after the death 
of Beda, and of Ecbert the archbishop ;_ their neglect of 
breeding up youth in the Scriptures, the spruce and gay ap- 
parel of their priests and nuns, discovering their yain and 
wanton minds. Examples are also read, even in Beda’s days, 
of their wanton deeds: thence altars defiled with perjuries, 
cloisters violated with adulteries, the land polluted with the 
blood of their princes, civil dissensions among the people ; 
and finally, all the same vices which Gildas alleged of old to 
have ruined the Britons. In this estate Ecbert, who had now 
conquered all the south, finding them in the year eight hun- 
dred and twenty-seven,’ (for he was marched ‘thither with an 
army to complete his conquest of the whole island), no wonder 
if they submitted themselves to the yoke without resistance, 
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Eandred their king becoming tributary. ‘Thence turning his 
forces, the year following he subdued more thoroughly what 
remained of North-Wales. 


THE FIFTH BOOK. 


Tux sum of things in this island, or the best part thereof, 
reduced now under the power of one man, and him one of the 
worthiest, which, as far as can be found in good authors, was 
by none attained at any time here before. unless in fables ; 
men might with some reason have expected from such union, 
peace and plenty, greatness, and the flourishing of all estates 
and degrees ; but far the contrary fell out soon after, inva- 
sion, spoil, desolation, slaughter of many, slavery of the rest, 
by the forcible landing of a fierce nation; Danes commonly 
called, and sometimes Dacians by others, the same with Nor- 
mans; as barbarous as the Saxons themselves were at first 
reputed, and much more: for the Saxons first invited came 
hither to dwell; these unsent for, unprovoked, came only to 
destroy.’ But if the Saxons, as is above related, came most 
of them from Jutland and Anglen, a part of Denmark, as 
Danish writers affirm, and that Danes and Normans are the 
same; then in this invasion, Danes drove out Danes, their own 
posterity. And Normans afterwards none but ancienter Nor- 
mans.® Which invasion perhaps, had the heptarchy stood 
divided as it was, had either not been attempted, or not un- 
easily resisted ; while each prince and people, excited by their 
nearest concernments, had more industriously defended their 
own bounds, than depending on the neglect of a deputed 
governor, sent ofttimes from the remote residence of a secure 
monarch. Though as it fell out in those troubles, the lesser 
kingdoms revolting from the West-Saxon yoke, and not aiding 
each other, too much concerned for their own safety, it came 
to no better pass; while severally they sought to repel the 
danger nigh at hand, rather than jointly to prevent it far off. 
But when God hath decreed servitude on a sinful nation, fitted 
by their own vices for no condition but servile, all estates of 
government are alike unable to avoid it. God hath purposed 
to punish our instrumental punishers, though now Christians, 
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by other heathen, according to his divine retaliation ; invasion 
for invasion, spoil for spoil, destruction for destruction. The 
Saxons were now full as wicked as the Britons were at their 
rival, broken with luxury and sloth, either secular or super- 
stitious ; for laying aside the exercise of arms, and the study 
of all virtuous knowledge, some betook them to overworldly 
or vicious practice, others to religious idleness and solitude, 
which brought forth nothing but vain and delusive visions ; 
easily perceived such by their commanding of things, either 
nut belonging to the gospel, or utterly forbidden, ceremonies, 
relics, monasteries, masses, idols ; add to these ostentation of 
alms, got ofttimes by rapine and oppression, or intermixed 
with violent and lustful deeds, sometimes prodigally bestowed 
as the expiation of cruelty and bloodshed. What longer suf- 
fering could there be, when religion itself grew so void of 
sincerity, and the greatest shows of purity were impured ? 


ECBERT. 


EcBeErt in full height of glory, having now enjoyed his con- 
quest seven peaceful years, his victorious army long since dis- 
banded, and the exercise of arms perhaps laid aside: the more 
was found unprovided against a sudden storm of Danes from 
the sea, who landing in the *thirty-second of his reign, wasted 
Shepey in Kent. LEcbert the next year,’ gathering an army, 
for he had heard of their arrival in thirty-five ships, gave them 
battle by the river Carr in Dorsetshire; the event whereof 
was, that the Danes kept their ground, and encamped where 
the field was fought ; two Saxon leaders, Dudda and Osmund, 
and two bishops, as some say, were there slain. This was the 
only check of fortune we read of, that Ecbert in all his time 
received. For the Danes returning two years* after with a 
great navy, and joining forces with the Cornish, who had en- 
tered league with them, were overthrown and put to flight. 
Of these invasions against Ecbert the Danish history is not 
silent; whether out of their own records or ours may be 
justly doubted: for of these times at home I find them in 
much uncertainty, and beholden rather to outlandish chroni- 
cles, than any records of their own. The victor Ecbert, as one 
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who had done enough, seasonably now, after prosperous suc- 
cess, the next* year with glory ended his days, and was buried 
at Winchester. 


ETHELWOLF. 


ErsELWwotr the son of Ecbert succeeded, by Malmsbury de- 
scribed a man of mild nature, not inclined to war, or delighted 
with much dominion; that therefore contented with the 
ancient West-Saxon bounds, he gave to Ethelstan his brother, 
or son, as some write, the kingdom of Kent and Essex. ‘But 
the Saxon annalist, whose authority is elder, saith plainly, that 
both these countries and Sussex were bequeathed to Ethelstan’ 
by Ecbert his father. The unwarlike disposition of Ethelwolf 
gave encouragement no doubt, and easier entrance to the 
Danes, who came again the next year with thirty-three ships ;° 
but Wulfherd, one of the king’s chief captains, drove them 
- back at Southampton with great slaughter; himself dying the 
same year, of age, as I suppose, for he seems to have been 
one of Ecbert’s old commanders, who was sent with Ethel- 
wolf to subdue Kent. Ethelhelm, another of the king’s cap- 
tains, with the Dorsetshire men, had at first like success 
against the Danes at Portsmouth; but they reinforcing stood 
their ground, and put the English to rout. Worse was the 
success of earl Herebert at a place called Mereswar, slain with 
the most part of his army. °The year following in Lindsey 
also, East-Angles, and Kent, much mischief was done by their 
landing ;’ where the next year, emboldened by success, they 
came on as far as Canterbury, Rochester, and London itself, 
with no less cruel hostility: and giving no respite to the 
peaceable mind of Ethelwolf, they yet returned with the next 
year’ in thirty-five ships, fought with him, as before with his 
father at the river Carr, and made good their ground. In 
Northumberland, Eandred the tributary king deceasing left 
the same tenure to his son, Ethelred, driven out in his fourth 
year,’ and succeeded by Readwulf, who soon after his coro- 
nation hasting forth to battle against the Danes at Alvetheli, 
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fell with the most part of his army; and KEthelred, like in 
fortune to the former Ethelred, was re-exalted to his seat. And, 
to be yet further like him in fate, was slain the fourth year 
after. Osbert succeeded in his room. But more southerly, 
the Danes next year’ after met with some stop in the full 
course of their outrageous insolencies. For Earnulf with the 
men of Somerset, Alstan the bishop, and Osric with those of 
Dorsetshire, setting upon them at the river’s mouth of Pedri- 
dan, slaughtered them in great numbers, and obtained a just 
victory. This repulse quelled them, for aught we hear, the 
space of six years;? then also renewing their invasion with 
little better success. For Keorle an earl, aided with the forces 
of Devonshire, assaulted and overthrew them at Wigganbeorch 
with great destruction ; as prosperously were they fought the 
same year at Sandwich, by king Ethelstan, and Ealker his 
general, their great army defeated, and nine of their ships 
taken, the rest driven off; however to ride out the winter on 
that shore, Asser saith, they then first wintered in Shepey 
isle. Hard it is, through the bad expression of these writers, 
to define this fight, whether by sea or land: Hoveden terms 
it a sea-fight. Nevertheless with fifty ships (Asser and others 
add three hundred) they entered the mouth of the Thames,? 
and made excursions as far as Canterbury and London, and 
as Ethelwerd writes, destroyed both ; of London, Asser sig- 
nifies only that they pillaged it. Bertulf also the Mercian, 
successor of Withlaf, with all his army they forced to fly, and 
him beyond the sea. Then passing over Thames with their 
powers into Surrey, and the West-Saxons, and meeting there 
with king Ethelwolf and Ethelbald his son, at a place called 
' Ak-Lea, or Oke-Lea, they received a total defeat with me- 
morable slaughter. This was counted a lucky year‘ to Eng- 
land, and brought to Ethelwolf great reputation. Burhed 
therefore, who after Bertulf held of him the Mercian king- 
dom, two years after this, imploring his aid against the North 
Welsh, as then troublesome to his confines, obtained it of him 
in person, and thereby reduced them to obedience. This done, 
Ethelwolf sent his son Alfred, a child of five years, well ac- 
companied to Rome, whom Leo the pope both consecrated to 
be king afterwards, and adopted to be his son; at home 
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Ealker with the forces of Kent, and Huda with those of Sur- 
rey, fell on the Danes at their landing in Tanet, and at first 
put them back ; but the slain and drowned were at length so 
many on either side, as left the loss equal on both: which 
yet hindered not the solemnity of a marriage at the feast of 
Easter, between Burhed the Mercian, and Ethelswida, king 
Ethelwolf's daughter. Howbeit the Danes next year* wintered 
again in Shepey. Whom Ethelwolf, not finding human health 
sufficient to resist, growing daily upon him, in hope of divine 
aid, registered in a book and dedicated to God the tenth part 
of his own lands, and of his whole kingdom, eased of all im- 
positions, but converted to the maintenance of masses and 
psalms weekly to be sung for the prospering of Ethelwolf and 
his captains, as it appears at large by the patent itself, in 
- William of Malmsbury. Asser saith, he did it for the re- 
demption of his soul, and the souls of his ancestors. After 
which, as having done some great matter to shew himself at 
Rome, and be applauded of the pope: he takes a jong and 
cumbersome journey thither with young Alfred again,® and 
there stays a year, when his place required him rather here in 
the field against pagan enemies left wintering in his land. 
Yet so much manhood he had, as to return thence no monk ; 
and in his way home took to wife Judith daughter to Charles 
the Bald, king of France.’ But ere his return, Ethelbald his 
eldest son, Alstan his trusty bishop, and Enulf earl of Somer- 
set conspired against him: their complaints were, that he had 
taken with him Alfred his youngest son to be there inaugu- 
rated king, and brought home with him an outlandish wife ; 
for which they endeavoured to deprive him of his kingdom. 
The disturbance was expected to bring forth nothing less than 
war: but the king abhorring civil discord, after many con- 
ferences tending to peace, condescended to divide the king- 
dom with his son: division was made, but the matter so car- 
ried, that the eastern and worst part was malignly afforded to 
the father; the western and best given to the son: at which 
many of the nobles had great indignation, offering to the king 
their utmost assistance for the recovery of all; whom he 
peacefully dissuading, sat down contented with his portion 
assigned. In the East-Angles, Edmund lineal from the ancient 
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s‘ock of those kings, a youth of fourteen years only, but of 
great hopes, was with consent of all but his own crowned at 
Bury. About this time, as Buchanan relates,® the Picts, who 
not long before had by the Scots been driven cut of their 
country, part of them coming to Osbert and Ella, then kings 
of Northumberland, obtained aid against Donaldus the Scottish 
king, to recover their ancient possession. Osbert, who in 
person undertook the expedition, marching into Scotland, 
was at first put to a retreat; but returning soon after on the 
Scots, oversecure of their supposed victory, put them to flight 
with great slaughter, ‘took prisoner their king, and pursued 
his victory beyond Stirling bridge. The Scots unable to resist 
longer, and by ambassadors entreating peace, had it granted 
them on these conditions: the Scots were to quit all they had 
possessed within the wall of Severus: the limits of Scotland 
were beneath Stirling bridge to be the river Forth, and on the 
other side, Dunbritton Frith ; from that time so called of the 
British then seated in Cumberland, who had joined with 
Osbert in this action, and so far extended on that side the 
British limits. If this be true, as the Scots writers themselves 
witness, (and who would think them fabulous to the dispa- 
ragement of their own country?) how much wanting have 
been our historians to their country’s honour, in letting pass 
unmentioned an exploit so memorable, by them remembered 
and attested, who are wont oftener to extenuate than to 
amplify aught done in Scotland by the English ; Donaldus, 
on these conditions released, soon after dies, according to 
Buchanan, in 858. Ethelwolf, chief king in England, had the 
year before ended his life, and was buried as his father at 
Winchester.? He was from his youth much addicted to devo- 
tion ; so that in his father’s time he was ordained bishop of 
Winchester ; and unwillingly, for want of other legitimate 
issue, succeeded him in the throne; managing therefore his 
greatest affairs by the activity of two bishops, Alstan of Sher- 
burne, and Swithine of Winchester. But Alstan is noted of 
covetousness and oppression, by William of Malmsbury ;’ the 
more vehemently no doubt for doing some notable damage to 
that monastery. The same author writes,’ that Ethelwolf at 
Rome paid a tribute to the pope, continued to his days. How- 
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ever he were facile to his son, and seditious nobles, in yield- 
ing up part of his kingdom, yet his queen he treated not tbe 
less honourably, for whomsoever it displeased. ~ The West- 
Saxons had decreed ever since the time of Eadburga, the in- 
famous wife of Birthric, that no queen should sit in state with 
the king, or be dignified with the title of queen. But Ethel- 
wolf permitted not that Judith his queen should lose any 

oint of regal state by that law. At his death he divided the 

ingdom between his two sons, Ethelbald and Ethelbert; to 
the younger Kent, Essex, Surrey, Sussex, to the elder all the 
rest; to Peter and Paul certain revenues yearly, for what uses 
let others relate, who write also his pedigree, from son to 
father, up to Adam. 


ETHELBALD and ETHELDERT. 


ETHELBALD, unnatural and disloyal to his father,‘ fell justly 
into another, though contrary sin, of too much love for 
his father’s wife; and whom at first he opposed coming into 
the land, her now unlawfully marrying, he takes into his bed ; 
but not long enjoying died at three years end,*® without doing 
aught more worthy to be remembered; having reigned two 
years with his father, impiously usurping, and three after 
him, as unworthily inheriting. And his hap was all that while 
to be unmolested with the Danes; not of divine favour doubt- 
less, but to his greater condemnation, living the more securely 
his incestuous life. Huntingdon on the other side much 
praises Ethelbald, and writes him buried at Sherburn, with 
great sorrow of the people, who missed him long after. Mat. 
Westm. saith, that he repented of his incest with Judith, and 
dismissed her: but Asser, an eyewitness of those times, men- 
tions no such thing. 


ETHELBERT alone. 


ETHELBALD by death removed, the whole kingdom came right- 
fully to Ethelbert his next brother. Who, though a prince 
of great virtue and no blame, had as short a reign allotted to 
him as his faulty brother, nor that so peaceful; once or 
twice invaded by the Danes. But they having landed in 
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the west with a great army, and sacked Winchester, were 
met by Osric earl of Southampton, and Ethelwolf of Berk- 
shire, beaten to their ships, and forced to leave their booty. 
Five years after,® about the time of his death, they set foot 
again in Tanet; the Kentishmen, wearied out with so frequent 
alarms, came to agreement with them for a certain sum of 
money ; but ere the peace could be ratified, and the money 
gathered, the Danes, impatient of delay, by a sudden erup- 
tion in the night soon wasted all the East of Kent. Meanwhile, - 
or something before, Ethelbert deceasing, was buried as his 
brother at Sherburn. 


ETHELRED. 


EtHEtrep, the third son of Ethelwolf, at his first coming 
to the crown was entertained with a fresh invasion of Danes,° 
led by Hinguar and Hubba, two brothers, who now had got 
footing among the East-Angles; there they wintered, and 
coming to terms of peace with the inhabitants furnished them- 
selves of horses, forming by that means many troops with 
riders of their own: these pagans, Asser saith, came from the 
river Danubius. Fitted thus for a long expedition, they ven- 
tured the next year® to make their way over land and over 
Humber as far as York: them they found to their hands em- 
broiled in civil dissensions ; their king Osbert they had thrown 
out, and Ella leader of another faction chosen in his room; 
who both, though late, admonished by their common danger, 
towards the year’s end with united powers made head against 
the Danes and prevailed; but pursuing them over-eagerly into 
York, then but slenderly walled,® the Northumbrians were 
every where slaughtered, both within and without; their 
kings also both slain, their city burnt, saith Malmsbury, the 
rest as they could made their peace, overrun and vanquished 
as far as the river Tine, and Egbert of English race appointed 
king over them. Bromton, no ancient author, (for he wrote 
since Mat. West.) nor of much credit, writes a particular 
cause of the Danes coming to York; that Bruern a nobleman, 
whose wife king Osbert had ravished, called in Hinguar and 
Hubba to revenge him. The example is remarkable, if the truth 
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were as evident. Thence victorious, the Danes next year‘ 
entered into Mercia towards Nottingham, where they spent 
the winter. Burhed then king of that country, unable to 
resist, implores the aid of Ethelred andyoung Alfred his brother; 
they assembling their forces and joining with the Mercians 
about Nottingham, offer battle: *the Danes, not daring to 
come forth, kept themselves within that town and castle, so 
that no great fight was hazarded there ; at length the Mercians, 
weary of long suspense, entered into conditions of peace with 
their enemies. After which the Danes, returning back to 
York, made their abode there the space of one year,* commit- 
ting, some say, many cruelties. Thence embarking to Lindsey, 
and all the summer destroying that country, about September* 
they came with like fury into Kesteven, another part of Lin- 
colnshire ; where Algar, the earl of. Howland, now Holland, 
with his forces, and two hundred stout soldiers belonging to 
the abbey of Croiland, three hundred from about Boston, 
Morcard lord of Brunne, with his numerous family, well 
trained and armed, Osgot governor of Lincoln with five hun- 
dred of that city, all joining together, gave battle to the Danes, 
slew of them a great multitude, with three of their kings, and 
pursued the rest to their tents ; but the night following, Goth- 
run, Baseg, Osketil, Halfden, and Hamond, five kings, and 
as many earls, Frena, Hinguar, Hubba, Sidroc the elder and 
younger, coming in from several parts with great forces and 
spoils, great part of the English began to slink home. Never- 
theless Algar with such as forsook him not, all next day in 
order of battle facing the Danes, and sustaining unmoved the 
brunt of their assaults, could not withhold his men at last from 
pursuing their counterfeited flight; whereby opened and disor- 
dered, they fell into the snare of theirenemies, rushing back upon 
them. Algar and those captains forenamed with him, all re- 
solute men, retreating to a hill side, and slaying of such as 
followed them, manifold their own number, died at length 
upon heaps of dead which they had made round about them. 
The Danes, thence passing on into the country of East-Angles, 
rifled and burnt the monastery of Ely, overthrew earl Wulketul 
with his whole army, and lodged out the winter at Thetford : 
where king Edmond assailing them, was with his whole army 
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put to flight, himself taken, bound to a stake, and shot to 
death with arrows, his whole country subdued. The next 
year® with great supplies, saith Huntingdon, bending their 
march toward the West-Saxons, the only people now left in 
whom might seem yet to remain strength or courage likely 
to oppose them, they came to Reading, fortified there between 
the two rivers of Thames and Kenet, and about three days 
after sent out wings of horse under two earls to forage the 
country ;° but Ethelwolf earl of Berkshire, at Englefield a 
village nigh, encountered them, slew one of their earls, and 
obtained a great victory. Four days after came the king 
himself and his brother Alfred with the main battle; and the 
Danes issuing forth, a bloody fight began, on either side great 
slaughter, in which earl Ethelwolf lost his life; but the Danes, 
losing no ground, kept their place of standing to the end. 
Neither did the English for this make less haste to another 
conflict at Escesdune or Ashdown, four days after, where both 
armies with their whole force on either side met. The Danes 
were embattled in two great bodies, the one led by Bascai and 
Halfden, their two kings, the other by such earls as were 
appointed ; in like manner the English divided their powers, 
Ethelred the king stood against their kings; and though on 
the lower ground, and coming later into the battle from his 
orisons, gave a fierce onset, wherein Bascai (the Danish his- 
tory names him Ivarus the son of Regnerus) was slain. Alfred 
was placed against the earls, and beginning the battle ere his 
brother came into the field, with such résolution charged 
them, that in the shock most of them were slain; they are 
named NSidroc elder and younger, Osbern Frean, Harald; at 
length in both divisions the Danes turn their backs; many 
thousands of them cut off, the rest pursued till night. So 
much the more it may be wondered to hear next in the annals, 
that the Danes, fourteen days after such an overthrow fighting 
again with Ethelred and his brother Alfred at Basing, (under 
conduct, saith the Danish history, of Agnerus and Hubbo, 
brothers of the slain Ivarus,) should obtain the victory ; es- 
pecially since the new supply of Danes mentioned by Asser’ 
arrived after this action. But after two months, the king and 
his brother fought with them at Mertun, in two squadrons as 
before, in which fight hard it is to understand who had the 
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better; so darkly do the Saxon annals deliver their meaning 
with more than wonted infancy. Yet these I take (for Asser 
is here silent) to be the chief fountain of our story, the ground 
and basis upon which the monks later in time gloss and com- 
ment at their pleasure. Nevertheless it appears, that on the 
Saxon part, not Heamund the bishop only, but many valiant 
men lost their lives. This fight* was followed by a heavy 
summer plague; whereof, as is thought, king Ethelred died 
in the fifth year of his reign, and was buried at Winburn, 
where his epitaph inscribes that he had his death’s wound by 
the Danes, according to the Danish history 872. Ofall these 
terrible landings and devastations by the Danes, from the 
days of Ethelwolf till their two last battles with Ethelred, or 
of their leaders, whether kings, dukes, or earls, the Danish 
history of best credit saith nothing ; so little wit or conscience 
it seems they had to leave any memory of their brutish rather 
than manly actions; unless we shall suppose them to have 
come, as above was cited out of Asser, from Danubius, rather 
than from Denmark, more probably some barbarous nation 
of Prussia, or Livonia, not long before seated more northward 
on the Baltic sea. 


ALFRED. 


ALFRED, the fourth son of Ethelwolf, had scarce performed 
his brother’s obsequies, and the solemnity of his own crowning, 
when at the month’s end in haste with a small power he en- 
countered the whole army of Danes at Wilton, and most part 
of the day foiled them; but unwarily following the chase gave 
others of them the advantage to rally; who returning upon 
him now weary, remained masters of the field. This year, 
as is affirmed in the annals, nine battles had been fought 
against the Danes on the south side of Thames, besides in- 
numerable excursions made by Alfred and other leaders; one 
king, nine earls were fallen in fight, so that weary on both 
sides at the year’s end, league or truce was concluded. Yet 
next year® the Danes took their march to London, now exposed 
to their prey; there they wintered, and thither came the Mer- 
cians to renew peace with them. The year following they 
roved back to the parts beyond Humber, but wintered at 
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Torksey in Lincolnshire, where the Mercians now the third 
time made peace with them. Notwithstanding which, removing 
their camp to Rependune in Mercia,! now Repton upon Trent 
in Derbyshire, and there wintering, they constrained Burhed 
the king to flyinto foreign parts, making seizure of his kingdom ; 
he running the direct way to Rome,’ (with better reason than 
his ancestors,) died there, and was buried in a church by the 
English school. His kingdom the Danes farmed out to Kel- 
wulf, one of his household servants or officers, with condition 
to be resigned them when they commanded. *From Repen- 
dune they dislodged, Hafden their king leading part of his 
army northward, wintered by the river Tine, and subjecting 
all those quarters, wasted also the Picts and British beyond : 
but Guthrun, Oskitell, and Anwynd, other three of their kings, 
moving from Rependune, came with a great army to Grant- 
brig, and remained there a whole year. But Alfred that sum. 
mer proposing to try his fortune with a fleet at sea, (for he had 
found that the want of shipping and neglect of navigation had 
exposed the land to these piracies,) met with seven Danish 
rovers, took one, the rest escaping; an acceptable success 
from so small a beginning: for the English at that time were 
but little experienced in sea-affairs. The next‘ year’s first 
motion of the Danes was towards Warham Castle, where 
Alfred meeting them, either by policy, or their doubt of his 
power, Ethelwerd saith, by money brought them to such 
terms of peace, as that they swore to him upon a hallowed 
bracelet, others say upon certain® relics, (a solemn oath it 
seems, which they never vouchsafed before to any other nation, ) 
forthwith to depart the land: but falsifying that oath, by 
night with all the horse they had (Asser saith,® slaying all the 
horsemen he had) stole to Exeter, and there wintered. In 
Northumberland, Hafden their king began to settle, to divide 
the land, to till, and to inhabit. Meanwhile they in the west, 
who were marched to Exeter, entered the city, coursing now 
and then to Warham ; but their fleet the next? year, sailing 
or rowing about the west, met with such a tempest near to 
Swanswich or Gnavewic, as wrecked one hundred and twenty 
of their ships, and left the rest easy to be mastered by those 
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galieys, which Alfred had set there to guard the seas, and 
straiten Exeter of provision. He the while beleaguering* them 
in the city, now humbled with the loss of their navy, (two 
navies, saith Asser, the one at Gnavewic, the other at Swan- 
wine,) distressed them so, as that they gave him as many 
nostages as he required, and as many oaths, to keep their 
covenanted peace, and kept it. For the summer coming on, 
they departed into Mercia, whereof part they divided among 
themselves, part left to Kelwulf their substituted king. The 
twelfthtide following,’ all oaths forgotten, they came to Chip- 
penham in Wiltshire, dispeopling the countries round, dis- 
possessing some, driving others beyond the sea ; Alfred himself 
with a small company was forced to keep within woods and 
fenny places, and for some time all alone, as Florent saith, 
sojourned with Dunwulf a swineherd, made afterwards for his 
devotion and aptness to learning bishop of Winchester. Haf- 
den and the brother of Hinguar' coming with twenty-three 
ships from North Wales, where they had made a great spoil, 
landed in Devonshire, nigh to a strong castle named Kinwith ; 
where, by the garrison issuing forth unexpectedly, they were 
slain with twelve hundred of their men.? Meanwhile the 
king about Easter, not despairing of his affairs, built a fortress 
at a place called Athelney in Somersetshire, therein valiantly 
defending himself and his followers, frequently sallying forth. 
The seventh week after he rode out to a place called Ecbryt- 
stone, in the east part of Selwood : thither resorted to him with 
much gratulation the Somerset and Wiltshire men, with mary 
out of Hampshire, some of whom a little before had fied their 
country; with these marching to Ethandune, now Edindon 
in Wiltshire, he gave battle to the whole Danish power, and 
put them to flight.* Then besieging their castle, within four- 
teen days took it. Malmsbury writes, that in this time of 
his recess, to go a spy into the Danish camp, he took upon 
him with one servant the habit of a fiddler ; by this means gain- 
ing access to the king’s table, and sometimes to his bed-chamber, 
got knowledge of their secrets, their careless encamping, and 
thereby this opportunity of assailing them on a sudden. The 
Danes, by this misfortune broken, gave him more hostages, and 
renewed their oaths to depart out of his kingdom. Their king 
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Gytro or Gothrun offered willingly to receive baptism,® and 
accordingly came with thirty of his friends to a place called 
Aldra or Aulre, near to Athelney, and were baptised at Wed- 
more ; where Alfred received him out of the font, and named 
him Athelstan. After which they abode with him twelve 
days, and were dismissed with rich presents. Whereupon 
the Danes removed next ® year to Cirencester, thence peaceably 
to the East-Angles; which Alfred, as some write, had bestowed 
on Gothrun to hold of him; the bounds whereof may be 
read among the laws of Alfred. Others of them went to Ful- 
ham on the Thames, and joining there with a great fleet 
newly come into the river, thence passed over into France 
and Flanders, both which they entered so far conquering or 
wasting, as witnessed sufiiciently, that the French and Flemish 
were no more able than the English, by policy or prowess, to 
keep off that Danish inundation from their land.’ Alfred 
thus rid of them, and intending for the future to prevent their 
landing: three years after (quiet the mean while) with more 
ships and better provided puts to sea, and at first met with 
four of theirs, whereof two he took, throwing the men over- 
board, then with two others, wherein two were of their princes, 
and took them also, but not without some loss of his own. 
*After three years another fleet of them appeared on these 
seas, so huge that one part of them thought themselves suf- 
ficient to enter upon East-France, the other came to Rochester, 
and beleaguered it ; they within stoutly defending themselves, 
till Alfred with great forces, coming down upon the Danes, 
drove them to their ships, leaving for haste all their horses 
behind them.® The same year Alfred sent a fleet toward the 
East-Angles, then inhabited by the Danes, which, at the 
mouth of Stour, meeting with sixteen Danish ships, after some 
fight took them all, and slew all the soldiers on board; but 
in their way home lying careless, were overtaken by another 
part of that fleet, and came off with loss: whereupon perhaps 
those Danes, who were settled among the East-Angles, erected 
with new hopes, violated the peace which they had sworn to 
Alfred, who spent the next year in repairing London (be- 
sieging, saith Huntingdon) much ruined and unpeopled by 
the Danes; the Londoners, all but those who had been led 
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away captive,” soon returned to their dwellings, and Ethred, 
duke of Mercia, was by the king appointed their governor. 
*But after thirteen years’ respite of peace, another Danish fleet 
of two hundred and fifty sail, from the east part of France, 
arrived at the mouth of a river in East-Kent, called Limen, 
nigh to the great wood Andred, famous for length and breadth ; 
into that wood they drew up their ships four miles from the 
river's mouth, and built a fortress. After whom Haesten, 
with another Danish fleet of eighty ships, entering the mouth 
of Thames, built a fort at Middleton, the former army re- 
maining at a place called Apeltre. Alfred perceiving this, 
took of those Danes who dwelt in Northumberland a new 
oath of fidelity, and of those in Essex hostages, lest they 
should join, as they were wont, with their countrymen newly 
arrived.! And by the next year having got together his 
forces, between either army of the Danes encamped so as to 
be ready for either of them, who first should happen to stir 
forth ; troops of horse also he sent continually abroad, assisted 
by such as could be spared from strong places, wherever the 
countries wanted them, to encounter foraging parties of the 
enemy. The king also divided sometimes his whole army, 
marching out with one part by turns, the other keeping in- 
trenched. In conclusion rolling up and down, both sides 
met at Farnham in Surrey ; where the Danes by Alfred’s horse 
troops were put to flight, and crossing the Thames to a certain 
island near Coln in Essex, or as Camden thinks by Colebrook, 
were besieged there by Alfred till provision failed the besiegers, 
another part staid behind with their king wounded. Mean- 
while Alfred preparing to reinforce the siege of Colney, the 
Danes of Northumberland, breaking faith, came by sea to the 
East-Angles, and with a hundred ships coasting southward, 
landed in Devonshire, and besieged Exeter; thither Alfred 
hasted with his powers, except a squadron of Welsh that came 
to London: with whom the citizens marching forth to Beam- 
flet, where Haesten the Dane had built a strong fort, and 
left a garrison, while he himself with the main of his army 
was entered far into the country, luckily suprise the fort, master 
the garrison, make prey of all they find there; their ships 
also they burnt or brought away with good booty, and many 
prisoners, among whom the wife and two sons of Haesten were 
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sent to the king, who forthwith set them at liberty. Where- 
upon Heasten gave oath of amity and hostages to the king ; 
he in requital, whether freely or by agreement, a sum of money. 
Nevertheless, without regard of faith given, while Alfred was 
busied about Exeter, joining with the other Danish army, he 
built another castle in Essex at Shoberie, thence marching 
westward by the Thames, aided with the Northumbrian and 
East-Anglish Danes, they came at length to Severn, pillaging 
allin their way. But Ethred, Ethelm, and Ethelnoth, the 
king’s captains, with united forces pitched nigh to them at 
Buttington, on the Severn bank in Montgomeryshire,’the river 
running between, and there many weeks attended; the king 
meanwhile blocking up the Danes who besieged Exeter, having 
eaten part of their horses, the rest urged with hunger broke 
forth to their fellows, who lay encamped on the east side of 
the river, and were all there discomfited with some loss ot 
valiant men on the king’s party ; the rest fled back to Essex, 
and their fortress there. Then Laf, one of their leaders, 
gathered before winter a great army of Northumbrian and 
East-Anglish Danes, who leaving their money, ships, and wives 
with the East-Angles, and marching day and night, sat down 
before a city in the west called Wirheal near to Chester, and 
took it ere they could be overtaken. The English after two 
days’ siege, hopeless to dislodge them, wasted the country 
round to cut off from them all provision and departed. ‘Soon 
after which, next year, the Danes no longer able to hold 
Wirhall, destitute of victuals, entered North Wales; thence 
laden with spoils, part returned to Northumberland, others to 
the East-Angles as far as Essex, where they seized on a small 
island called Meresig. And here again the annals record them 
to besiege Exeter, but without coherence of sense or story. 
‘Others relate to this purpose, that returning by sea from the 
siege of Exeter, and in their way landing on the coast of Sussex, 
they of Chichester sallied out and slew of them many hundreds, 
taking also some of their ships. The same year they who pos- 
sessed Meresig, intending to winter thereabout, drew up their 
ships, some into the Thames, others into the river Lee, and on 
the bank thereof built a castle twenty miles from London; to 
assault which, the Londoners aided with other forces marched 
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ont the summer following, but were soon put to flight, losing 
four of the king’s captains. °Huntingdon writes quite the 
contrary, that these four were Danish captains, and the over- 
throw theirs: but little credit is to be placed in Huntingdon 
single. For the king thereupon with his forces lay encamped 
nearer the city, that the Danes might not infest them in time 
of harvest ; in the mean time, subtilely devising to turn Lee 
stream several ways, whereby the Danish bottoms were left 
on dry ground: which they soon perceiving, marched over 
land to Quatbrig on the Severn, built a fortress, and wintered 
there; while their ships left in Lee were either broken or 
brought away by the Londoners ; but their wives and children 
they had left in safety with the East-Angles. "The next year was 
pestilent, and besides the common sort, took away many great 
earls, Kelmond in Kent, Birthulf in Essex, Wulfred in Hamp- 
shire, with many others ; and to this evil the Danes in Northum- 
berland and East-Angles ceased not to endamage the West- 
Saxons, especially by stealth, robbing on the south’shore in 
certain long galleys. But the king causing to be built others 
twice as long as usually were built, and some of sixty or seventy 
oars, higher, swifter, and steadier than such as were in use 
before either with Danes or Frisons, his own invention, some 
of these he sent out against six Danish pirates, who had done 
much harm to the Isle of Wight, and parts adjoining. The 
bickering was doubtful and intricate, part on the water, part 
on the sands; not without loss of some eminent men on the 
English side. The pirates at length were either slain or taken, 
two of them stranded ; the men brought to Winchester, where 
the king then was, were executed by his command; one of 
them escaped to the East-Angles, her men much wounded : 
the same year not fewer than twenty of their ships perished 
on the south coast with all their men. And Rollo the Dane 
or Norman landing here, as Matt. West. writes, though not in 
what part of the island, after an unsuccessful fight against those 
forces which first opposed him, sailed into France and con- 
quered the country, since that time called Normandy. This 
is the sum of what passed inthree years against the Danes, 
returning out of France, set. down so perplexly by the Saxon 
annalist, ill-gifted with utterance, as with much ado can be 
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understood sometimes what is spoken, whether meant of the 
Danes or of the Saxons. After which troublesome time, Alfred 
enjoyed three years peace, by him spent, as his manner was, 
not idly or voluptuously, but in all virtuous employments both 
of mind and body, becoming a prince of his renown, ended his 
days in the year nine hundred,? the fifty-first of his age, the 
thirtieth of his reign, and was buried regally at Winchester : 
he was born at a place called Wanading in Berkshire, his 
mother Osburga, the daughter of Oslac the king’s cupbearer, a 
Goth by nation, and of noble descent. He was of person 
comehier than all his brethren, of pleasing tongue and graceful 
behaviour, ready wit and memory ; yet through the fondness 
of his parents towards him, had not been taught to read till 
the twelfth year of his age; but the great desire of learning, 
which was in him, soon appeared by his conning of Saxon 
poems day and night, which with great attention he heard by 
others repeated. He was beside excellent at hunting, and the 
new art then of hawking, but more exemplary at devotion, 
having collected into a book certain prayers and psalms, which 
he carried ever with him in his bosom to use on all occasions. 
He thirsted after all liberal knowledge, and oft complained, 
that in his youth he had no teachers, in his middle age so 
little vacancy from wars and the cares of his kingdom ; yet 
leisure he found sometimes, not only to learn much himself, 
but to communicate thereof what he could to his people, by 
translating books out of Latin into English, Orosius, Boethius, 
Beda’s history and others ; permitted none unlearned to bear 
office, either in court or commonwealth. At twenty years of 
age, not yet reigning, he took to wife Egelswitha the daughter 
of Ethelred a Mercian earl. The extremities which befel 
him in the sixth of his reign, Neothan abbot told him, were 
justly come upon him for neglecting in his younger days the 
complaint of such as injured and oppressed repaired to 
him, as then second person in the kingdom, for redress; 
which neglect, were it such indeed, were yet excusable in 
a youth, through jollity of mind unwilling perhaps to be de- 
tained long with sad and sorrowful narrations; but from the 
time of his undertaking regal charge, no man more patient in 
hearing causes, more inquisitive in examining, more exact in 
doing justice, and providing good laws, which are yet extant ; 
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more severe in punishing unjust judges or obstinate offenders. 
Thieves especially and robbers, to the terrour of whom in cross 
ways were hung upon a high post certain chains of gold, as it 
were daring any one to take them hence; so that justice 
seemed in his days not to flourish only, but to triumph: no 
man than he more frugal of two precious things in man’s life, 
his time and his revenue; no man wiser in the disposal of 
both. His time, the day and night, he distributed by the 
burning of certain tapers into three equal portions ; the one 
was for devotion, the other for public or private affairs, the 
third for bodly refreshment ; how each hour passed, he was 
put in mind by one who had that office. His whole annual re- 
yenue, which his first care was should be justly his own, he di- 
vided into two equal parts; the first he employed to secularuses, 
and subdivided those into three, the first to pay his soldiers, 
household servants and guard, of which divided into three 
bands, one attended monthly by turn ; the second was to pay 
hisarchitects and workmen, whom he had got togetherof several 
nations; for he was also an elegant builder, above the custom 
and conceit of Englishmen in those days: the third he had in 
readiness to relieve or honour strangers according to their 
worth, who came from all parts to see him, and to live under 
him. The other equal part of his yearly wealth he dedicated 
to religious uses, those of four sorts ; the first to relieve the 
poor, the second to the building and maintenance of two 
monasteries, the third of a school, where he persuaded the 
sons of many noblemen to study sacred knowledge and liberal 
arts, some say at Oxford ;° the fourth was for the relief of 
foregn churches, as far as India to the shrine of St. Thomas, 
sending thither Sigelm bishop of Sherburn, who both returned 
safe, and brought with him many rich gems and spices ; gifts 
also and a letter he received from the patriarch at Jerusalem ; 
sent many to Rome, and from them received relics. Thus far, 
and much more might be said of his noble mind, which ren- 
dered him the mirror of princes; his body was diseased in 
his youth with a great soreness in the siege, and that ceasing 
of itself, with another inward pain of unknown cause, which 
held him by frequent fits to his dying day: yet not disenabled 
to sustain those many glorious labours of his life both in peace 
and war. 
3 Malms. 


PEACE CONCLUDED WITH TUE DANES, is PAPE 


EDWARD THE ELDER. 


Epwanrp the son of Alfred succeeded,‘ in learning not equal, 
in power and extent of dominion surpassing his father. The 
beginning of his reign had much disturbance by Ethelwald an 
ambitious young man,° son of the king’s uncle, or cousin ger- 
man, or brother, for his genealogy is variously delivered. He 
vainly avouching to have equal right with Edward of succes- 
sion to the crown, possessed himself of Winburn in Dorset,® 
and another town diversly named, giving out that there he 
would live or die ; but encompassed with the king’s forces at 
Badbury, a place nigh, his heart failing him, he stole out by 
night, and fled to the Danish army beyond Humber. The 
king sent after him, but not overtaking, found his wife in the 
town, whom he had married out of a nunnery, and commanded 
her to be sent back thither. “About this time the Kentish men 
against a multitude of Danish pirates fought prosperously at a 
place called Holme, as Hoveden records. Ethelwald, aided 
by the Northumbrians with shipping, three years after,’ sail- 
ing to the East-Angles, persuaded the Danes there to fall into 
the king’s territory, who marching with him as far as Creck- 
lad, and passing the Thames there, wasted as far beyond as 
they durst venture, and laden with spoils returned home. The 
king with his powers making speed after them, between the 
Dike and Ouse, supposed to be Suffolk and Cambridgeshire as 
far as the fens northward, laid waste all before him. Thence 
intending to return, he commanded that all his army should 
follow him close without delay ; but the Kentish men, though 
often called upon, lagging behind, the Danish army prevented 
them, and joined battle with the king: where duke Sigulf and 
earl Sigelm, with many other of the nobles, were slain; on the 
Danes’ part, Eoric their king, and Ethelwald the author of 
this war, with others of high note, and of them greater number, 
but with great ruin on both sides; yet the Danes kept in their 
power the burying of their slain. Whatever followed upon this 
conflict, which we read not, the king two years after with the 
Danes,’ both of East-Angles and Northumberland, concluded 
peace, which continued three years, by whomsoever broken : 
for at the end thereof’ king Edward, raising great forces out of 
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West-Sex and Mercia, sent them against the Danes beyond 
Humber; where staying five weeks, they made great spoil and 
slaughter. The king offered, them terms of peace, but 
they rejecting all, entered with the next year into Mercia,* 
rendering no less hostility than they had suffered; but at 
Tetnal in Staffordshire, saith Florent, were by the English 
in a set battle overthrown. King Edward, then in Kent, 
had got together of ships about a hundred sail, others gone 
southward came back and met him. The Danes, now sup- 
posing that his main forces were upon the sea, took liberty 
to rove and plunder up and down, as hope of prey led 
them, beyond Severn. “Ihe king guessing what might em- 
bolden them, sent before him the lightest of his army to en- 
tertain them ; then following with the rest, set upon them in 
their return over Cantbrig in Gloucestershire, and slew many 
thousands, among whom Eewils, Hafden, and Hinguar their 
kings, and many other harsh names in Huntingdon ; the place 
also of this fight is variously written, by Ethelwerd and Florent 
called Wodensfield. “The year following, Ethred the duke of 
Mercia, to whom Alfred had given London, with his daughter 
in marriage, now dying, king Edward resumed that city, and 
Oxford, with the countries adjoining, into his own hands; and 
the year after *built, or much repaired by his soldiers, the town 
of Hertford on either side Lee; and having a sufficient num- 
ber at the work, marched about middle summer with the other 
part of his forces into Essex, and encamped at Maldon, while 
his soldiers built Witham ; where a good part of the country, 
subject formerly to the Danes, yielded themselves to his pro- 
tection. ‘Four years after (Florent allows but one year) the 
Danes from Leicester and Northampton, falling into Oxford- 
shire, committed much rapine, and Im some towns thereof 
great slaughter ; while another party wasting Hertfordshire, 
met with other fortune: for the country people, inured now 
to such kind of incursions, joining stoutly together, fell upon 
the spoilers, and recovered their own goods, with some booty 
from their enemies. About the same time Elfled the king’s 
sister sent her army of Mercians into Wales, who routed the 
Welsh,’ took the castle of Bricnan-mere by Brecknock, and 
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brought away the king’s wife of that country, with other pri- 
soners. Not long after she took Derby from the Danes, and 
the castle by a sharp assault. ‘But the year ensuing brought 
a new fleet of Danes to Lidwic in Devonshire, under two 
leaders, Otter and Roald; who sailing thence westward about 
the land’s end, came up to the mouth of Severn; there land- 
ing wasted the Welsh coast, and Irchenfield part of Hereford- 
shire ; where they took Kuneleac a British bishop, for whose 
ransom king Edward gave forty pound: but the men of Here- 
ford and Gloucestershire assembling put them to flight; slay- 
ing Roald and the brother of Otter, with many more, pursued 
them to a wood, and there beset compelled them to give 
hostages of present departure. The king with his army sat 
not far off, securing from the south of Severn to Avon; so 
that openly they durst not, by night they twice ventured to 
land ; but found such welcome that few of them came back ; 
the rest anchored by a small island, where many of them 
famished ; then sailing to a place called Deomed, they crossed 
into Ireland. The king with his army went to Buckingham, 
staid there a month, and built two castles or forts on either 
bank of Ouse ere his departing ; and Turkitel a Danish leader, 
with those of Bedford and Northampton, yielded him subiec- 
tion. *Whereupon the next year, he came with his army to 
the town of Bedford, took possession thereof, staid there a 
month, and gave order to build another part of the town, on 
the south side of Ouse. *Thence the year following went again 
to Maldon, repaired and fortified the town. Turkitel the Dane 
having small hope to thrive here, where things with such 
prudence were managed against his interest, got leave of the 
king, with as many voluntaries as would follow him, to pass 
into France. *Early the next year king Edward re-edified 
Tovechester now Torchester; and another city in the annals 
called Wigingmere. Meanwhile the Danes in Leicester and 
Northamptonshire, not liking perhaps to be neighboured with 
strong towns, laid siege to Torchester; but they within re- 
pelling the assault one whole day till supplies came, quitted 
the siege by night; and pursued close by the besieged, be- 
tween Birnwud and Ailsbury were surprised, many of them 
made prisoners, and much of their baggage lost. Other of 
the Danes at Huntingdon, aided from the East-Angles, finding 
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that castle not commodious, left it, and built another at Tems- 
ford, judging that place more opportune from whence to make 
their excursions; and soon after went forth with design to 
assail Bedford: but the garrison issuing out slew a great part 
of them, the rest fled. After this a greater army of them, 
gathered out of Mercia and the East-Angles, came and be- 
sieged the city called Wigingmere a whole day ; but finding it 
defended stoutly by them within, thence also departed, driving 
away much of their cattle: whereupon the English, from 
towns and cities round about joining forces, laid siege to the 
town and castle of Temsford, and by assault took both; slew 
their king with Togiea a duke, and Mannan his son an Earl, 
with all the rest there found; who chose to die rather than 
yield. Encouraged by this, the men of Kent, Surrey, and part 
of Essex, enterprise the siege of Colchester, nor gave over till 
they won it, sacking the town and putting to sword all the 
Danes therein, excepting some who escaped over the wall. 
To the succour of these a great number of Danes inhabiting 
ports and other towns in the East-Angles united their force ; 
but coming too late, as in revenge beleaguered Maldon: but 
that town also timely relieved, they departed, not only frus- 
trate of their design, but so hotly pursued, that many thousands 
of them lost their lives in the flight. Forthwith King Edward 
with his West-Saxons went to Passham upon Ouse, there 
to guard the passage, while others were building a stone wall 
about Torchester; to him their earl Thurfert, and other 
lord Danes, with their army thereabout, as far as Weolud, 
came and submitted. Whereat the king’s soldiers joyfully 
cried out to be dismissed home: therefore with another 
part of them he entered Huntingdon, and repaired it, where 
breaches had been made; all the people thereabout returning 
to obedience. The like was done at Colchester by the next 
remove of his army; after which both East and West- 
Angles, and the Danish forces among them, yielded to the 
king, swearing allegiance to him both by sea and land: 
the army also of Danes at Grantbrig, surrendermg them- 
selves, took the same oath. The summer following® he came 
with his army to Stamford, built a castle there on the 
south side of the river, where all the people of these quarters 
acknowledged him supreme. During his abode there, Elfled 
his sister, a martial woman, who after her husband’s death 
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would no more marry, but gave herself to public affairs, re- 
pairing and fortifying many towns, warring sometimes, died 
at Tamworth the chief seat of Mercia, whereof by gift of 
Alfred her father she was lady or queen; whereby that whole 
nation became obedient to king Edward, as did also North 
Wales, with Howel, Cledaucus, and Jeothwell, their kings. 
Thence passing to Nottingham, he entered and repaired the 
town, placed there part English, part Danes, and received 
fealty from all in Mercia of either nation. ‘The next autumn, 
coming with his army into Cheshire, he built and fortified 
Thelwell ; and while he staid there, called another army out 
of Mercia, which he sent to repair and fortify Manchester. 
*About midsummer following he marched again to Notting- 
ham, built a town over against it on the south side of that 
river, and with a bridge joined them both; thence journeyed 
to a place called Bedecanwillan in Pictland; there also built 
and fenced a city on the borders, where the king of Scots did 
him honour as to his sovereign, together with the whole 
Scottish nation ; the like did Reginald and the son of Eadulf, 
Danish princes, with all the Northumbrians, both English and 
Danes. The king also of a people thereabout called Streat- 
gledwalli (the North-Welsh, as Camden thinks, of Strat-Cluid 
in Denbighshire, perhaps rather the British of Cumberland) 
did him homage, and not undeserved. ‘For Buchanan him- 
self confesses, that this king Edward, with a small number 
of men compared to his enemies, overthrew in a great battle the 
whole united power both of Scots and Danes, slew most of the 
Scottish nobility, and forced Malcolm, whom Constantine the 
Scotch king had made general, and designed heir of his crown, 
to save himself by flight sore wounded. Of the English he 
makes Athelstan the son of Edward chief leader; and so far 
seems to confound times and actions, as to make this battle 
the same with that fought by Athelstan about twenty-four 
years after at Bruneford, against Anlaf and Constantine, 
whereof hereafter. But here Buchanan’ takes occasion to in- 
veigh against the English writers, upbraiding them with ig- 
norance, who affirm Athelstan to have been supreme king of 
Britain, Constantine the Scottish king with others to have 
held of him: and denies that in the annals of Marianus 
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Scotus any mention is to be found thereof; which I shall not 
stand much to contradict, for in Marianus, whether by sur- 
name or by nation Scotus, will be found as little mention of 
any other Scottish affairs, till the time of king Dunchad slain 
by Machetad, or Macbeth, in the year 1040: which gives 
cause of suspicion, that the affairs of Scotland before that 
time were so obscure, as to be unknown to their own coun- 
trymen, who hved and wrote his chronicle not long after. 
But king Edward thus nobly doing, and thus honoured, the 
year following died at Farendon ; a builder and restorer even 
in war, not a destroyer of his land. He had by several wives 
many children; his eldest daughter Edgith he gave in mar- 
riage to Charles king of France, grandchild of Charles the 
Bald above mentioned: of the rest in place convenient. His 
laws are yet to be seen. He was buried at Winchester, in the 
monastery, by Alfred his father. And a few days after him 
died Ethelward his eldest son, the heir of his crown. He had 
the whole island in subjection, yet so as petty kings reigned 
under him.’ In Northumberland, after Ecbert whom the 
Danes had set up and the Northumbrians, yet unruly under 
their yoke, at the end of six years had expelled, one Ricsig 
was set up king, and bore the name three years; then an- 
other Ecbert, and Guthred : the latter, if we believe legends, 
of a servant made king by command of St. Cudbert, in a 
vision ; and enjoined by another vision of the same saint, to 
pay well for his royalty many lands and privileges to his 
church and monastery. But now to the story. 


ATHELSTAN. 


ATHELSTAN, next in age to Ethelward his brother, who de- 
ceased untimely few days before, though born of a concubine, 
yet for the great appearance of many virtues in him, and his 
brethren being yet under age, was exalted to the throne at 
Kingston upon Thames,’ and by his father’s last will, saith 
Malmsbury, yet not without some opposition of one Alfred 
and his accomplices; who not liking he should reign, had 
conspired to seize on him after his father’s death, and to put 
out his eyes. But the conspirators discovered, and Alfred, 
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denying the plot,? was sent to Rome, to assert his innocence 
before the pope; where taking his oath on the altar, he fell 
down immediately, and carried out by his servants, three days 
after died. Meanwhile beyond Humber the Danes, though 
much awed, were not idle. Ingauld, one of their kings, took 
possession of York ; Sitric, who some years? before had slain 
Niel his brother, by force took Davenport in Cheshire; and 
however he defended these doings, grew so inconsiderable,* 
that Athelstan with great solemnity gave him his sister Edgith 
to wife: but he enjoyed her not long, dying ere the year’s 
end; nor his sons Anlaf and Guthfert the kingdom, driven 
out the next® year by Athelstan: not unjustly saith Hunting- 
don, as being first raisers of the war. Simeon calls him Gud- 
frid a British king, whom Athelstan this year drove out of his 
kingdom ; and perhaps they were both one, the name and 
time not much differing, the place only mistaken. Malmsbury 
differs in the name also, calling him Adulf a certain rebel. 
Them also I wish as much mistaken, who write that Athel- 
stan, jealous of his younger brother Edwin’s towardly virtues, 
lest added to the right of birth they might some time or other 
call in question his illegitimate precedence, caused him to be 
drowned in the sea ;° exposed, some say, with one servant in 
a rotten bark, without sail or oar; where the youth far off 
land, and in rough weather despairing, threw himself over- 
board ; the servant, more patient, got to land, and reported the 
success. But this Malmsbury confesses to be sung in old 
songs, not read in warrantable authors: and Huntingdon 
speaks as of a sad accident to Athelstan, that he lost his 
brother Edwin by sea; far the more credible, in that Athel- 
stan, as it is written by all, tenderly loved and bred up the 
rest of his brethren, of whom he had no less cause to be 
jealous. And the year’ following he prospered better than 
from so foul a fact, passing into Scotland with great puissance, 
both by sea and land, and chasing his enemies before him, by 
land as far as Dunfeoder and Wertermore, by sea as far as 
Cathness. The cause of this expedition, saith Malmsbury, was 
to demand Guthfert the son of Sitric, thither fled, though not 
denied at length by Constantine, who with Eugenius king of 
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Cumberland, at a place called Dacor or Dacre in that shire, 
surrendered himself and eacn his kingdom to Athelstan, who 
brought back with him for hostage the son of Constantine.* 
But Guthfert escaping in the mean while out of Scotland, and 
Constantine, exasperated by this invasion, persuaded Anlaf, 
the other son of Sitric, then fled into Ireland, %others write 
Anlaf king of Ireland and the Isles, his son-in-law, with six 
hundred and fifteen ships, and the king of Cumberland with 
other forces, to his aid. This within four years’ effected, they 
antered England by Humber, and fought with Athelstan at a 
place called Wendune, others term it Brunanburg, others 
Bruneford, which Ingulf places beyond Humber, Camden in 
Glendale of Northumberland on the Scotch borders; the 
bloodiest fight, say authors, that ever this island saw: to de- 
scribe which the Saxon annalist, wont to be sober and suc- 
cinct, whether the same or another writer, now labouring under 
the weight of his argument, and overcharged, runs on a sudden 
into such extravagant fancies and metaphors, as bear him 
quite beside the scope of being understood. Huntingdon, 
though himself peccant enough in this kind, transcribes him 
word for word as a pastime to his readers. I shall only sum 
up what of him I can attain, in usual language. The battle 
was fought eagerly from morning to night ; some fell of King 
Edward’s old army, tried in many a battle before; but on the 
other side great multitudes, the rest fled to their ships. Five 
kings, and seven of Anlaf’s chief captains, were slain on the 
place, with Froda a Norman leader; Constantine escaped 
home, but lost his son in the fight, if I understand my author ; 
Anlaf by sea to Dublin, with a small remainder of his great 
host. Malmsbury relates this war, adding many circum- 
stances after this manner: that Anlaf, joining with Constan- 
tine and the whole power of Scotland, besides those which he 
brought with him out of Ireland, came on far southwards, 
till Athelstan, who had retired on set purpose to be the surer 
of his enemies, enclosed from all succour and retreat, met 
him at Bruneford. Anlaf perceiving the valour and resolu- 
tion of Athelstan, and mistrusting his own forces, though 
numerous, resolved first to spy in what posture his enemies 
lay: and imitating perhaps what he heard attempted by king 
Alfred the age before, in the habit of a musician, got access 
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by his lute and voice to the king’s tent, there playing both 
the minstrel and the spy: then towards evening dismissed, 
he was observed by one who had been his soldier, and well 
knew him, viewing earnestly the king’s tent, and what ap- 
proaches lay about it, then in the twilight to depart. The sol- 
dier forthwith acquaints the king, and by him blamed for 
letting go his enemy, answered, that he had given first his 
military oath to Anlaf, whom if he had betrayed, the king 
might suspect him of like treasonous mind towards himself ; 
which to disprove, he advised him to remove his tent a good 
distance off: and so done, it happened that a bishop, with his 
retinue coming that night to the army, pitched his tent in 
the same place from whence the king had removed. Anlaf, 
coming by night as he had designed, to assault the camp, and 
especially the king’s tent, finding there the bishop instead, 
slew him with all his followers. Athelstan took the alarm, 
and as it seems, was not found so unprovided, but that the 
day now appearing, he put his men in order, and maintained 
the fight till evening ; wherein Constantine himself was slain 
with five other kings, and twelve earls; the annals were con- 
tent with seven, in the rest not disagreeing. Ingulf abbot of 
Croyland, from the authority of Turketul a principal leader 
in this battle, relates it more at large to this effect: That 
Athelstan, above a mile distant from the place where execution 
was done upon the bishop and his supplies, alarmed at the 
noise, came down by break of day upon Anlaf and his army, 
overwatched and wearied now with the slaughter they had 
made, and something out of order, yet in two main battles. 
The king, therefore in like manner dividing, led the one part, 
consisting most of West Saxons, against Anlaf with his Danes 
and Irish, committing the other to his chancellor Turketul, 
with the Mercians and Londoners, against Constantine and 
his Scots. The shower of arrows and darts overpassed, both 
battles attacked each other with a close and terrible engage- 
ment, for a long space neither side giving ground. Till the 
chancellor Turketul, a man of great stature and strength, 
taking with him a few Londoners of select valour, and Singin 
who led the Worcestershire men, a captain of undaunted cou- 
rage, broke into the thickest, making his way first through 
the Picts and Orkeners, then through the Cumbrians and 
Scots, and came at length where Constantine himself fought, 
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unhorsed him, and used all means to take him alive ; but the 
Scots valiantly defending their king, and laying load upon 
Turketul, which the goodness of his armour well endured, he 
had yet been beaten down, had not Singin his faithful second 
at the same time slain Constantine; which once known, Anlaf 
and the whole army betook them to flight, whereof a huge 
multitude fell by the sword. This Turketul, not long after 
leaving worldly affairs, became abbot of Croyland, which at 
his own cost he had repaired from Danish ruins, and left there 
this memorial of his former actions. Athelstan with his brother 
Edmund victorious thence turning into Wales, with much 
more ease vanquished Ludwal the king, and possessed his 
land. But Malmsbury writes, that commiserating human 
chance, as he displaced, so he restored both him and Constan- 
tine to their regal state: for the surrender of king Constan- 
tine hath been above spoken of. However the Welsh did him 
homage at the city of Hereford, and covenanted yearly pay- 
ment of gold twenty pound, of silver three hundred, of oxen 
twenty-five thousand, besides hunting dogs and hawks. He 
also took Exeter from the Cornish Britons, who till that time 
had equal right there with the English, and bounded them 
with the river Tamar, as the other British with Wey. Thus 
dreaded of his enemies, and renowned far and near, three 
years’ after he died at Gloucester, and was buried with many 
trophies at Malmsbury, where he had caused to be laid his 
two cousin germans, Elwin and Ethelstan, both slain in the 
battle against Anlaf. He was thirty years old at his coming 
to the crown, mature in wisdom from his childhood, comely 
of person and behaviour ; so that Alfred his grandfather in 
blessing him was wont to pray he might live to have the king- 
dom, and put him yet a child into soldier’s habit. He had his 
breeding in the court of Elfled his aunt, of whose virtues more 
than female we have related, sufficient to evince that his 
mother, though said to be no wedded wife, was yet such of 
parentage and worth, as the royal line disdained not, though 
the song went in Malmsbury’s days (for it seems he refused 
not the authority of ballads for want of better) that his mother 
was a farmer’s daughter, but of excellent feature; who dreamed 
one night she brought forth a moon that should enlighten the 
whole land: which the king’s nurse hearing of, took her home 
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and bred up courtly; that the king, coming one day to visit 
his nurse, saw there this damsel, liked her, and by earnest 
suit prevailing, had by her this famour Athelstan, a bounteous, 
just, and affable king, as Malmsbury sets him forth, nor less 
honoured abroad by foreign kings, who sought his friendship 
by great gifts or affinity; that Harold king of Noricum sent 
him a ship whose prow was of gold, sails purple, and other 
golden things, the more to be wondered at, sent from Noricum, 
whether meant Norway or Bavaria, the one place so far fram 
such superfluity of wealth, the other from all sea: the ambas- 
sadors were Helgrim and Offrid, who found the king at York. 
His sisters he gave in marriage to greatest princes ; Elgif to 
Otho son of Henry the emperor; Egdith to a certain duke 
about the Alps ; Edgiv to Ludwic king of Aquitain, sprung of 
Charles the Great ; Ethilda to Hugo king of France, who sent 
Aldulf son of Baldwin earl of Flanders to obtain her. From 
all these great suitors, especially from the emperor and king 
of France, came rich presents, horses of excellent breed, gor- 
geous trappings and armour, relics, jewels, odours, vessels of 
onyx, and other precious things, which I leave poetically de- 
scribed in Malmsbury, taken, as he confesses, out of an old 
versifier, some of whose verses he recites. The only blemish 
left upon him was the exposing his brother Edwin, who dis- 
avowed by oath the treason whereof he was accused, and im- 
plored an equal hearing. But these were songs, as before hath 
been said, which add also that Athelstan, his anger over, soon 
repented of the fact, and put to death his cupbearer, who had 
induced him to suspect and expose his brother; put in mind 
by a word falling from the cupbearer’s own mouth, who slip- 
ping one day as he bore the king’s cup, and recovering him- 
self on the other leg, said aloud fatally, as to him it proved, 
one brother helps the other. Which words the king laying 
to heart, and pondering how ill he had done to make away his 
brother, avenged himself first on the adviser of that fact, took 
on him seven years’ penance, and as Mat. West. saith, built 
{wo monasteries for the soul of his brother. His laws are 
extant among the laws of other Saxon kings to this day. 


EDMUND. 


EDMUND not above eighteen years® old succeeded his brother 
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Athelstan, in courage not inferior. For in the second of his 
reign he freed Mercia of the Danes that remained there, and 
took from them the cities of Lincoln, Nottingham, Stamford, 
Derby, and Leicester, where they were placed by king Edward, 
‘but it seems gave not good proof of their fidelity. Simeon 
writes, that Anlaf setting forth from York, and having wasted 
southward as far as Northampton, was met by Edmund at 
Leicester ; but that ere the battles joined, peace was made 
between them by Odo and Wulstan the two archbishops, with 
conversion of Anlaf; for the same year Edmund received at 
the fontstone this or another Anlaf, as saith Huntingdon, not 
him spoken of before, who died this year, (so uncertain they 
are in the story of these times also) and held Reginald an- 
other king of the Northumbers, while the bishop confirmed 
him: their limits were divided north and south by Watling- 
street. But spiritual kindred little availed to keep peace be- 
tween them, whoever gave the cause; for we read him two 
years’ after driving Anlaf (whom the annals now first call the 
son of Sitric) and Suthfrid son of Reginald out of Northum- 
berland, taking the whole country into subjection. Edmund 
the next! year harassed Cumberland, then gave it to Malcolm 
king of Scots, thereby bound to assist him in his wars, both 
by sea and land. Mat. West. adds, that in this action Ed- 
mund had the aid of Leolin prince of North Wales, against 
Dummail the Cumbrian king, him depriving of his kingdom, 
and his two sons of their sight. But the year® after, he him- 
self by strange accident came to an untimely death: feasting 
with his nobles on St. Austin’s day at Pucklekerke in Glou- 
cester, to celebrate the memory of his first converting the 
Saxons; he spied Leof a noted thief, whom he had banished, 
sitting among his guests: whereat transported with too much 
vehemence of spirit, though in a just cause, rising from the 
table he ran upon the thief, and catching his hair, pulled him 
to the ground. The thief, who doubted from such handling no 
less than his death intended, thought to die not unrevenged ; 
and with a short dagger struck the king, who still laid at him, 
and little expected such an assassination, mortally into the 
breast. The matter was done in a moment, ere the men set at 
table could turn them, or imagine at first what the stir meant, 
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till perceiving the king deadly wounded, they flew upon the 
murderer and hewed him to pieces ; who like a wild beast at 
bay, seeing himself surrounded, desperately laid about him, 
wounding some in his fall. The king was buried at Glaston, 
whereof Dunstan was then abbot ; his laws yet remain to be 
seen among the laws of other Saxon kings. 


EDRED. 


EDRED, the third brother of Athelstan, the sons of Edmund 
being yet but children, next reigned, not degenerating from 
his worthy predecessors, and crowned at Kingston. Northum- 
berland he thoroughly subdued, the Scots without refusal swore 
him allegiance ; yet the Northumbrians, ever of doubtful faith, 
soon after chose to themselves one Eric a Dane. Huntingdon 
still haunts us with this Anlaf, (of whom we gladly would 
have been rid,) and will have him before Eric recalled once 
more and reign four years, then again put to his shifts. But 
Edred entering into Northumberland, and with spoils return- 
ing, Eric the king fell upon his rear. Edred turning about, 
both shook off the enemy, and prepared to make a second 
Inroad; which the Northumbrians dreading, rejected Eric, 
slew Amancus the son of Anlaf, and with many presents ap- 
peasing Edred, submitted again to his government ;* nor from 
that time had kings, but were governed by earls, of whom 
Osulf was the first. ‘About this time Wulstan archbishop of 
York, accused to have slain certain men of Thetford in revenge 
of their abbot, whom the townsmen had slain, was committed 
by the king to close custody; but soon after enlarged, was 
restored to his place. Malmsbury writes, that his crime was 
to have connived at the revolt of his countrymen: but King 
Edred two years after ‘sickening in the flower of his youth, 
died much lamented, and was buried at Winchester. 


EDWI. 


Epw1, the son of Edmund, now come to age,’ after his uncle 
Edred’s death took on him the government, and was crowned 
at Kingston. His lovely person surnamed him the fair, his 
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actions are diversely reported, by Huntingdon not thought 
illaudable. But Malmsbury and such as follow him write far 
otherwise, that he married, or kept as concubine, his near 
kinswomen,® some say both her and her daughter ; so inordi- 
nately given to his pleasure, that on the very day of his corona- 
tion he abruptly withdrew himself from the company of his peers, 
whether in banquet or consultation, to sit wantoning in the 
cha mber with his Algiva, so was her name, who had such power 
over him. Whereat his barons offended sent bishop Dunstan, 
the boldest among them, to request his return: he going to 
the chamber, not only interrupted his dalliance, and rebuked 
the lady, but taking him by the hand, between force and per- 
suasion brought him back to his nobles. The king highly 
displeased,’ and instigated perhaps by her who was so prevelant 
with him, not long after sent Dunstan into banishment, caused 
his monastery to be rifled, and became an enemy to all monks and 
friars. Whereupon Odo archbishop of Canterbury pronounced 
a separation or divorce of the king from Algiva. - But that 
which most incited William of Malmsbury against him, he 
gave that monastery to be dwelt in by secular priests, or to 
use his own phrase, made it a stable of clerks: at length these 
affronts done to the church were so resented by the people, 
that the Mercians and Northumbrians revolted from him, and 
set up Edgar his brother,’ leaving to Edwi the West-Saxons only, 
bounded by the river Thames; with grief whereof, as is thought, 
he soon after ended his days,? and was buried at Winchester. 
Meanwhile’ Elfin, bishop of that place, after the death of Odo 
ascending by simony to the chair of Canterbury, and going to 
Rome the same year for his pall, was frozen to death on the 
Alps. 


EDGAR. 


Epaar by his brother’s death now‘ king of all England at 
sixteen years of age, called home Dunstan out of Flanders, 
where he lived in exile. This king had no war all his reign ; 
yet always well prepared for war, governed the kingdom in 
great peace, honour, and prosperity, gaining thence the sur- 
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name of peaceable, much extolled for justice, clemency, and all 
kingly virtues,° the more, ye may be sure by monks, for his 
building so many monasteries ; as some write, every year one ; 
for he much favoured the monks against secular priests, who 
in the time of Edwi had got possession in most of their con- 
vents. His care and wisdom was great in guarding the coast 
round with stout ships to the number of three thousand six 
hundred. Mat. West. reckons them four thousand eight hun- 
dred, divided into four squadrons, to sail to and fro, about the 
four quarters of the land, meeting each other; the first of 
twelve hundred sail from east to west, the second of as many 
from west to east, the third and fourth between north and 
south ; himself in the summer time with his fleet. Thus he 
kept out wisely the force of strangers, and prevented a foreign 
war, but by their too frequent resort hither in time of peace, 
and his too much favouring them, he let in their vices unaware. 
Thence the people, saith Malmsbury, learned of the outlandish 
Saxons rudeness, of the Flemish daintiness and softness, of the 
Danes drunkenness; though I doubt these vices are as natu- 
rally homebred here as in any of those countries. Yet in the 
winter and spring time he usually rode the circuit asa judge 
itinerant through all his provinces, to see justice well admi- 
nistered, and the poor not oppressed. Thieves and robbers he 
rooted almost out of the land, and wild beasts of prey altoge- 
ther; enjoining Ludwal, king of Wales to pay the yearly 
tribute of three hundred wolves, which he did for two years 
together, till the third year no more were to be found, nor 
ever after ; but his laws may be read yet extant. Whatever 
was the cause, he was not crowned till the thirtieth of his age, 
but then with great splendour and magnificence at the city of 
Bath, in the feast of Pentecost. This year7 died Swarling a 
monk of Croyland, in the hundred and forty-second year of 
his age, and another soon after him in the hundred and 
fifteenth ; in that fenny and waterish air the more remark- 
able. King Edgar the next® year went to Chester, and sum- 
moning to his court there all the kings that held of him, took 
homage of them: their names are Kened king of Scots, 
Malcolm of Cumberiand, Maccuse of the Isles, five of Wales, 
Dufwal, Huwal, Grifith, Jacob, Judethil; these he had in 
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auch awe, that going one day into a galley, he caused them to 
take each man his oar, and row him down the river Dee, while 
he himself sat at the stern ; which might be done in merriment, 
and easily obeyed; if with a serious brow, discovered rather 
vain-glory, and insulting haughtiness, than moderation of 
mind. And that he did it seriously triumphing, appears by 
his words then uttered, that his successors might then glory 
to be kings of England, when they had such honour done 
them. And perhaps the divine power was displeased with him 
for taking too much honour to himself; since we read that? 
the year following he was taken out of this life by sickness in 
the height of his glory and the prime of his age, buried at 
Glaston abbey. The same year, as Mat. West. relates, he gave 
to Kened, the Scottish king, many rich presents, and the 
whole country of Laudian, or Lothien, to hold of him on condi- 
tion that he and his successors should repair to the English 
court at high festivals when the king sat crowned; gave him 
also many lodging places by the way, which till the days of 
Henry the second were still held by the kings of Scotland. He 
was of stature not tall, of body slender, yet so well made that 
in strength he chose to contend with such as were thought 
strongest, and disliked nothing more, than that they should 
spare him for respect, or fear to hurt him. Kened king of 
Scots, then in the court of Edgar, sitting one day at table, was 
heard to say jestingly among his servants, he wondered how so 
many provinces could be held in subjection by such a little 
dapper man: his words were brought to the king’s ear; he 
sends for Kened as about some private business, and in talk 
drawing him forth to a secret place, takes from under his 
garment two swords, which he had brought with him, gave 
one of them to Kened; and now, saith he, it shall be tried 
which ought to be the subject ; for it is shameful for a king 
to boast at table, and shrink in fight. Kened much abashed 
fell presently at his feet, and besought him to pardon what he 
had simply spoken, no way intended to his dishonour or dis- 
paragement; wherewith the king was satisfied. Camden, 
in his description of Ireland, cites a charter of king Edgar, 
wherein it appears he had in subjection all the kingdoms of 
the isles as far as Norway, and had subdued the greatest part 
of Ireland with the city of Dublin: but of this other writers 
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make ‘no mention. In his youth having heard of Elfrida, 
daughter to Ordgar duke of Devonshire, much commended for 
her beauty, he sent Earl Athelwold, whose loyalty he trusted 
most, to see her ; intending, if she were found such as answered 
report, to demand her in marriage. He at the first view taken 
with her presence, disloyally, as it oft happens in such employ- 
ments, began to sue for himself; and with the consent of her 
parents obtained her. Returning therefore with scarce an 
ordinary commendation of her feature, he easily took off the 
king’s mind, soon diverted another way. But the matter 
coming to light how Athelwold had forestalled the king, and 
Elfrida’s beauty more and more spoken of, the king now 
heated not only with a relapse of love, but with a deep sense 
of the abuse, yet dissembling his disturbance, pleasantly told 
the earl what day he meant to come and visit him and his 
fair wife. The earl seemingly assured his welcome, but in the 
mean while acquainting his wife, earnestly advised her to de- 
form herself what she might, either in dress or otherwise, lest 
the king, whose amorous inclination was not unknown, should 
chance to be attracted. She, who by this time was not ignorant 
how Athelwold had stepped between her and the king, against 
his coming arrays herself richly, using whatever art she could 
devise might render her the more amiable ; and it took effect. 
For the king, inflamed with her love the more for that he had 
been sc long defrauded and robbed of her, resolved not only 
to recover his intercepted right, but to punish the interloper of 
his destined spouse; and appointing with him as was usual 
a day of hunting, drawn aside in a forest now called Harewood, 
smote him through with a dart. Some censure this act as 
cruel and tyrannical, but considered well, it may be judged 
more favourably, and that no man of sensible spirit but in his 
place, without extraordinary perfection, would have done the 
like: for next to life what worse treason could have been 
committed against him? It chanced that the earl’s base son 
coming by upon the fact, the king sternly asked him how he 
liked this game; he submissly answering, that whatsoever 
pleased the king, must not displease him; the king returned 
to his wonted temper, took an affection to the youth, and ever 
after highly favoured him, making amends in the son for 
what he done to the father. Elfrida forthwith he took to wife, 
who to expiate her former husband’s death, though therein she 
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had no hand, covered the place of his bloodshed with a monas- 
tery of nuns to sing over him. Another fault is laid to his 
charge, no way excusable, that he took a virgin Wilfrida by 
force out of the nunnery, where she was placed by her friends 
to avoid his pursuit, and kept her as his concubine: but lived 
not obstinately in the offence ; for sharply reproved by Dun- 
stan, he submitted to seven years’ penance, and for that time 
to want his coronation: but why he had it not before, is left 
unwritten. Another story there goes of Edgar fitter for a 
novel than a history; but as I find it in Malmsbury, so I 
relate it. While he was yet unmarried, in his youth he ab- 
stained not from women, and coming on a day to Andover, 
caused a duke’s daughter there dwelling, reported rare of 
beauty, to be brought to him. The mother not daring flatly 
to deny, yet abhorring that her daughter should be so de- 
flowered, at fit time of night sent in her attire one of her 
waiting maids: a maid it seems not unhandsome nor unwitty; 
who supplied the place of her young lady. Night passed, the 
maid going to rise but daylight scarce yet appearing, was by 
the king asked why she made such haste; she answered, to 
do the work which her lady had set her; at which the king 
wondering, and with much ado staying her to unfold the 
riddle, for he took her to be the duke’s daughter, she falling at his 
feet besought him, that since at the command of her lady she 
came to his bed, and was enjoyed by him, he would be pleased 
in recompence to set her free from the hard service of her 
mistress. The king a while standing in a study whether he 
had best be angry or not, at length turning all to a jest, took 
the maid away with him, advanced her above her lady, loved 
her, and accompanied with her only, till he married Elfrida. 
These only are his faults upon record, rather to be wondered 
how they were so few, and so soon left, he coming at sixteen 
to the licence of a sceptre ; and that his virtues were so many 
and mature, he dying before the age wherein wisdom can in 
others attain to any ripeness : however, with him died all the 
Saxon glory. From henceforth nothing is to be heard of but 
their decline and ruin under a double conquest, and the causes 
foregoing ; which, not to blur or taint the praises of their 
former actions and liberty well defended, shall stand severally 
related, and will be more than long enough for another book. 
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THE SIXTH BOOK. 


EDWARD THE YOUNGER. 


Epwarp, the eldest son of Edgar by Egelfleda his first wife, 
the daughter of duke Ordmer, was according to right and his 
father’s will placed on the throne; Elfrida, his second wife, 
and her faction only repining, who laboured to have had her 
son Ethelred, a child of seven years, preferred before him; 
that she under that pretence might have ruled all. Meanwhile 
comets were seen in heaven, portending not famine only, 
which followed the next year, but the troubled state of the 
whole realm not long after to ensue. The troubles begun in 
Edwin’s days, between monks and secular priests, now revived, 
and drew on either side many of the nobles into parties. For 
Elfere duke of the Mercians, with many other peers, corrupted 
as is said with gifts,’ drove the monks out of those monas- 
teries where Edgar had placed them, and in their stead put 
secular priests with their wives. But Ethelwin duke of East- 
Angles, with his brother Elfwold, and earl Britnorth, opposed 
them, and gathering an army defended the abbeys of Kast- 
Angles from such intruders. To appease these tumults, a 
synod was called at Winchester; and, nothing there con- 
cluded, a general council both of nobles and prelates was held 
at Caln in Wiltshire, where while the dispute was hot, but 
chiefly against Dunstan, the room wherein they sat fell upon 
their heads, killing some, maiming others, Dunstan only 
escaping upon.a beam that fell not, and the king absent by 
reason of his tender age. This accident quieted the contro- 
versy, and brought both parts to hold with Dunstan and the 
monks. Meanwhile the king, addicted to a religious life, and 
of a mild spirit, simply permitted all things to the ambitious 
will of his stepmother and her son Ethelred: to whom she, 
displeased that the name only of king was wanting, practised 
thenceforth to remove king Edward out of the way; which 
in this manner she brought about. Edward on a day wearied 
with hunting, thirsty and alone, while his attendants fol- 
lowed the dogs, hearing that Ethelred and his mother lodged 
at Corvesgate, (Corfe castle, saith Camden, in ‘the isle of 
Purbeck,) innocently went thither. She with all show of 
kindness welcoming him, commanded drink to be brought 
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forth, for it seems he lighted not from his horse; and 
while he was drinking, caused one of her servants, pri- 
vately before instructed, to stab him with a poniard. ‘The 
poor youth, who little expected such unkindness there, turn- 
ing speedily the reins, fled bleeding; till through loss of 
blood falling from his horse, and expiring, yet held with one 
foot in the stirrup, he was dragged along the way, traced by 
his blood, and buried without honour at Werham, having 
reigned about three years: but the place of his burial not long 
after grew famous for miracles. After which by duke Elfere 
(who, as Malmsbury saith,” had a hand in his death) he was 
royally interred at Skepton or Shaftesbury. The murderess 
Elfrida, at length repenting, spent the residue of her days in 
sorrow and great penance. | 


ETHELRED. 


ETHELRED, second son of Edgar by Elfrida, (for Edmund died 
a child,) his brother Edward wickedly removed, was now next 
in right to succeed,* and accordingly crowned at Kingston : 
reported by some, fair of visage, comely of person, elegant of 
behaviour ;* but the event will show, that with many sluggish 
and ignoble vices he quickly shamed his outside; born and 
prolonged a fatal mischief of the people, and the ruin of his 
country ; whereof he gave early signs from his first infancy, 
bewraying the font and water while the bishop was baptizing 
him. Whereat Dunstan much troubled, for he stood by and 
saw it, to them next him broke into these words, ‘‘ By God 
and God's mother, this boy will prove a sluggard.”” Another 
thing is written of him in his childhood; which argued no 
bad nature, that hearing of his brother Edward’s cruel death, 
he made loud lamentation ; but his furious mother, offended 
therewith, and having no rod at hand, beat him so with great 
wax-candles, that he hated the sight of them ever after. Dun- 
stan though unwilling set the crown upon his head; but at 
the same time foretold openly, as is reported, the great evils 
that were to come upon him and the land, in avengement of 
his brother’s innocent blood.® And about the same time, one 
midnight, a cloud sometimes bloody, sometimes fiery, was seen 
over all England; and within three years® the Danish tempest, 
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which had long surceased, revolved again upon this island. 
Yo the more ample relating whereof, the Danish history, at 
least their latest and diligentest historian, as neither from the 
first landing of Danes, in the reign of West-Saxon Brithric, so 
now again from first to last, contributes nothing; busied more 
than enough to make out the bare names and successions of 
their uncertain kings, and their small actions, at home; un- 
less out of him I should transcribe what he takes, and I better 
may, from our own annals; the surer and the sadder wit- 
nesses of their doings here, not glorious, as they vainly boast, 
but most inhumanly barbarous. ‘For the Danes well under. 
standing that England had now a slothful king to their wish, 
first landing at Southampton from seven great ships, took the 
town, spoiled the country, and carried away with them great pil- 
lage; nor was Devonshire and Cornwall uninfested on the shore,® 
pirates of Norway also harried the coast of West-chester :? 
and to add a worse calamity, the city of London was burnt, 
casually or not, is not written. ‘It chanced four years after, 
that Ethelred besieged Rochester ; some way or other offended 
by the bishop thereof. Dunstan, not approving the cause, 
sent to warn him that he provoke not St. Andrew the patron 
of that city, nor waste his lands ; an old craft of the clergy to 
secure their church-lands, by entailing them on some saint: 
the king not hearkening, Dunstan, on this condition that the 
siege might be raised, sent him a hundred pounds, the money 
was accepted and the siege dissolved. Dunstan, reprehending 
his avarice, sent him again this word, “ Because thou hast re- 
spected money more than religion, the evils which I foretold 
shall the sooner come upon thee ; but not in my days, for so 
God hath spoken.” The next year was calamitous,’ bringing 
strange fluxes upon men, and murrain upon cattle. *Dunstan 
the year following died, a strenuous bishop, zealous without 
dread of person, and for aught appears, the best of many ages, 
if he busied not himself too much in secular affairs. He was 
chaplain at first to king Athelstan, and Edmund, who suc- 
ceeded, much employed in court affairs, till envied by some 
who laid many things to his charge, he was by Edmund for- 
bidden the court; but by the earnest mediation, saith Ingulf, 
of Turketul the chancellor, received at length to favour, and 
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made abbot of Glaston ; lastly by Edgar and the general vote, 
archbishop of Canterbury. Not long after his death, the Danes 
arriving in Devonshire were met by Goda lieutenant of that 
country, and Strenwold a valiant leader, who put back the 
Danes, but with loss of their own lives. “The third year fol- 
lowing, under the conduct of Justin and Guthmund the son 
of Steytan, they landed and spoiled Ipswich, fought with Brit- 
noth duke of the East-Angles about Maldon, where they slew 
him; the slaughter else had been equal on both sides. These 
and the like depredations on every side the English not able 
toresist, by council of Siric then archbishop of Canterbury, 
and two dukes Ethelward and Alfric, it was thought best for 
the present to buy that with silver, which they could not gain 
with their iron; and ten thousand pounds were paid to the 
Danes for peace. Which for a while contented; but taught 
them the ready way how easiest to come by more. °The next 
year but one, they took by storm and rifled Bebbanburg, an 
ancient city near Durham: sailing thence to the mouth of 
Humber, they wasted both sides thereof, Yorkshire and Lind- 
sey, burning and destroying all before them. Against these 
went out three noblemen, Frana, Frithegist, and Godwin ; but 
being all Danes by the father’s side, willingly began flight, 
and forsook their own forces betrayed to the enemy. °No less 
treachery was at sea; for Alfric, the son of Elfer duke of 
Mercia, whom the king for some offence had banished, but 
now recalled, sent from London with a fleet, to surprise the 
Danes, in some place of disadvantage, gave them over night in- 
telligence thereof, then fled to them himself, which his fleet, saith 
Florent, perceiving, pursued, took the ship, but missed of his 
person; the Londoners by chance grappling with the East-Angles 
made them fewer, saith my author, by many thousands. Others 
say,’ that by this notice of Alfric the Danes not only escaped, 
but with a greater fleet set upon the English, took many of 
their ships, and in triumph brought them up the Thames, in- 
tending to besiege London: for Anlaf king of Norway, and 
Swane of Denmark, at the head of these, came with ninety- 
four galleys. The king, for this treason of Alfric, put out his 
son’s eyes ; but the Londoners both by land and water so 
valiantly resisted their besiegers, that they were forced in one 
day, with great loss, to give over. But what they could not 
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on the city, they wrecked themselves on the countries round 
about, wasting with sword and fire all Essex, Kent, and Sussex. 
Thence horsing their foot, diffused far wider their outrageous 
incursions, without mercy either to sex or age. The slothful 
king, instead of warlike opposition in the field, sends ambas- 
sadors to treat about another payment;* the sum promised 
was now sixteen thousand pounds; till which paid, the 
Danes wintered at Southampton; Ethelred inviting Anlaf 
to come and visit him at Andover,’ where he was royally 
entertained, some say baptized, or confirmed, adopted son 
by the king, and dismissed with great presents, promising 
by oath to depart and molest the kingdom no more ;! which 
he performed ; but the calamity ended not so, for after some 
intermission of their rage for three years,” the other navy of 
Danes sailing about to the west, entered Severn, and wasted one 
while South Wales, then Cornwall and Devonshire, till at 
length they wintered about Tavistock. For it were an endless 
work to relate how they wallowed up and down to every par- 
ticular place, and to repeat as oft what devastations they 
wrought, what desolations left behind them, easy to be - 
imagined. “*In sum, the next year they afflicted Dorsetshire, 
Hampshire, and the Isle of Wight; by the English many 
resolutions were taken, many armies raised, but either betrayed 
by the falsehood, or discouraged by the weakness of their 
leaders, they were put to the rout or disbanded themselves. For 
soldiers most commonly are as their commanders, without 
much odds of valour in one nation or other, only as they are 
more or less wisely disciplined and conducted. “The following 
year brought them back upon Kent, where they entered Med- 
way, and besieged Rochester ; but the Kentish men assembling 
gave them a sharp encounter, yet that sufficed not to hinder 
them from doing as they had done in other places. Against 
these depopulations the king levied an army; but the un- 
skilful leaders not knowing what to do with it when they had 
it, did but drive out time, burdening and impoverishing the 
people, consuming the public treasure, and more emboldening 
the enemy, than if they had sat quietly at home. What cause 
moved the Danes next year® to pass into Normandy, is not re- 
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corded ; but that they returned thence more outrageous than 
before. Meanwhile the king, to make some diversion, under- 
takes an expedition both by land and sea into Cumberland, 
where the Danes were most planted ; there and in the Isle of 
Man, or as Camden saith, Anglesey, imitating his enemies in 
spoiling and unpeopling. The Danes from Normandy arriving 
in the river Ex, laid siege to Exeter ; “but the citizens, as those 
of London, valorously defending themselves, they wrecked 
their anger, as before, on the villages round about. The 
country people of Somerset and Devonshire assembling them- 
selves at Penho, shewed their readiness, but wanted a head ; 
and besides being then but few in number, were easily put to 
flight ; the enemy plundering all at will, with loaded spoils 
passed into the Isle of Wight; from whence all Dorsetshire 
and Hampshire felt again theirfury. The Saxon annals write, 
that before their coming to Exeter, the Hampshire men had a 
bickering with them,’ wherein Ethelward the king’s general 
was slain, adding other things hardly to be understood, and 
in one ancient copy; so end. Ethelred, whom no adver- 
sity could awake from his soft and sluggish life, still coming 
by the worse at fighting, by the advice of his peers not unlike 
himself, sends one of his gay courtiers, though looking loftily, 
to stoop basely, and propose a third tribute to the Danes: 
they willingly hearken, but the sum is enhanced now to twenty- 
four thousand pounds, and paid ; the Danes thereupen abstain- 
ing from hostility. But the king, to strengthen his house by 
some potent affinity, marries Emma,* whom the Saxons call 
Elgiva, daughter of Richard duke of Normandy. With him 
Ethelred formerly had war, or no good correspondence, as ap- 
pears by a letter of Pope John the fifteenth,’ who made peace 
between them about eleven years before ; puffed up now with 
his supposed access of strength by this affinity, he caused the 
Danes all over England, though now living peaceably,' in one 
day perfidiously to be massacred, both men, women, and chil- 
dren ; sending private letters to every town and city, whereby 
they might be ready all at the same hour; which till the ap- 
. pointed time was (being the ninth of July) concealed with great 
silence,” and performed with much unanimity; so generally hated 
were the Danes. Mat. West. writes, that this execution upon the 
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Danes was ten years after ; that Huna, one of Ethelred’s chief 
eaptains,complaining of the Danish insolences in time of peace, 
their pride, their ravishing of matrons and virgins, incited the 
king to this massacre, which in the madness of rage made no 
difference of innocent or nocent. Among these, Gunhildis 
the sister of Swane was not spared, though much deserving 
not pity only, but all protection: she, with her husband earl 

alingus, coming to live in England, and receiving Christianity, 
had her husband and young son slain before her face, herself 
then beheaded, foretelling and denouncing that her blood 
would cost England dear. *Some say this was done by the 
traitor Edric, to whose custody she was committed; but the 
massacre was some years before Edric’s advancement; and if 
it were done by him afterwards, it seems to contradict the pri- 
vate correspondence which he was thought to hold with the 
Danes. For Swane, breathing revenge, hasted the next year 
into England,‘ and by treason or negligence of Count Hugh, 
whom Emma had recommended to the government of Devon- 
shire, sacked the city of Exeter, her wall from east to west- 
gate broken down: after this, wasting Wiltshire, the people of 
that county, and of Hampshire, came together in great num- 
bers with resolution stoutly to oppose him; but Alfric their 
general, whose son’s eyes the king had lately put out, madly 
thinking to revenge himself on the king, by ruining his own 
country, when he should have ordered his battle, the enemy 
being at hand, feigned himself taken with a vomiting ; whereby 
his army in great discontent, destitute of a commander, turned 
from the enemy; who straight took Wilton and Salisbury, 
carrying the pillage thereof to the ships. °*Thence the next 
. year landing on the coast of Norfolk, he wasted the country, 
and set Norwich on fire ; Ulfketel duke of the East-Angles, a 
man of great valour, not having space to gather his forces, 
after consultation had, thought it best to make peace with the 
Dane, which he breaking within three weeks, issued silently 
out of his ships, came to Thetford, staid there a night, and in 
the morning left it flaming. Ulfketel hearing this, com- 
manded some to go and break or burn his ships; but they not 
daring or neglecting, he in the mean while, with what secresy 
and speed was possible, drawing together his forces, went out 
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against the enemy, and gave them a fierce onset retreating to 
their ships : but much inferior in number, many of the chief 
East-Angles there lost their lives. Nor did the Danes come off 
without great slaughter of their own; confessing that they 
never met in England with soroughacharge. The next year,® 
whom war could not, a great famine drove Swane out of the 
land. Butthe summer following, ‘another great fleet of Danes 
entered the port of Sandwich, thence poured out all over Kent 
and Sussex, made prey of what they found. The king levy- 
ing an army out of Mercia, and the West-Saxons, took on 
him for once the manhood to go out and face them ; but they, 
who held it safer to live by rapine than to hazard a battle, 
shifting lightly from place to place, frustrated the slow motions 
of a heavy camp, following their wonted course of robbery, 
then running to their ships. Thus all autumn they wearied 
out the king’s army, which gone home to winter, they carried 
all their pillage to the Isle of Wight, and there staid till 
Christmas ; at which time the king being in Shropshire, and 
but ill-employed, (for by the procurements of Edric, he caused, 
as is thought, Alfhelm, a noble duke, treacherously to be 
slain,’ and the eyes of his two sons to be put out,) they came 
forth again, overrunning Hampshire and Berkshire, as far as 
Reading and Wallingford: thence to Ashdune, and other 
places thereabout, neither known nor of tolerable pronuncia- 
tion ; and returning by another way, found many of the people 
in arms by the river Kenet; but making their way through, 
they got safe with vast booty to their ships. °The king and 
his courtiers wearied out with their last summer’s jaunt after 
the nimble Danes to no purpose, which by proof they found 
too toilsome for their soft bones, more used to beds and 
couches, had recourse to their last and only remedy, their 
coffers ; and send now the fourth time to buy a dishonour- 
able peace, every time still dearer, not to be had now under 
thirty-six thousand pound (for the Danes knew how to milk 
such easy kine) in name of tribute and expenses: which out 
of the people over all England, already half beggared, was 
extorted and paid. About the same time Ethelred advanced 
Edric, surnamed Streon, from obscure condition to be duke ot 
Mercia, and marry Edgitha the king’s daughter. The cause 
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cf his advancement, Florent of Worcester, and Mat. West. 
attribute to his great wealth, gotten by fine policies and a 
plausible tongue: he proved a main accessory to the ruin of 
England, as his actions wiil soon declare. Ethelred, the next 
year,” somewhat. rousing himself, ordained that every three 
hundred and ten hides (a hide is so much land as one plough 
can sufficiently till) should set out a ship or galley, and every 
nine hides find a corslet and headpiece: new ships in every 
port were built, victualled, fraught with stout mariners and 
soldiers, and appointed to meet allat Sandwich. A man might 
now think that all would go well ; when suddenly a new mis- 
chief sprung up, dissension among the great ones; which 
brought all this diligence to as little success as at other times 
before. Birthric, the brother of Edric, falsely accused Wul- 
noth, a great officer set over the South-Saxons, who, fearing 
the potency of his enemies, with twenty ships got to sea, and 
practised piracy on the coast. Against whom, reported to be 
in a place where he might be easily surprised, Birthric sets 
forth with eighty ships; all which, driven back by a tempest 
and wrecked upon the shore, were burnt soon after by Wul- 
noth. Disheartened with this misfortune, the king returns to 
London, the rest of his navy after him; and all this great 
preparation to nothing. Whereupon Turkill, a Danish earl, 
came with a navy to the isle of Tanet,’ and in August a far 
greater, led by Heming and Mlaf, joined with him. Thence 
coasting to Sandwich, and landed, they went onward and be- 
gan to assault Canterbury; but the citizens and East-Kentish 
men, coming to composition with them for three thousand 
pounds, they departed thence to the Isle of Wight, robbing 
and burning by the way. Against these the king levies an army 
through all the land, and in several quarters places them nigh 
the sea, but so unskilfully or unsuccessfully, that the Danes 
were not thereby hindered from exercising their wonted rob- 
beries. It happened that the Danes were one day gone up 
into the country far from their ships ; the king having notice 
thereof, thought to intercept them in their return; his men 
were resolute to overcome or die, time and place advantageous ; 
but where courage and fortune was not wanting, there wanted 
loyalty among them. LEdric with subtile arguments, that had 
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a show of deep policy, disputed and persuaded the simplicity 
of his fellow counsellors, that it would be best consulted at 
that time to let the Danes pass without ambush or interception. 
The Danes, where they expected danger finding none, passed 
on with great joy and booty totheirships. After this, sailing 
about Kent, they lay that winter in the Thames, forcing Kent 
and Essex to contribution, ofttimes attempting the city of 
London, but repulsed as oft to their great loss. Spring begun, 
leaving their ships, they passed through Chiltern wood into 
Oxfordshire,? burnt the city, and thence returning with di- 
vided forces, wasted on both sides the Thames; but hearing 
that an army from London was marched out against them, 
they on the north side passing the river at Stanes, joined with 
them on the south side into one body, and enriched with great - 
spoils, came back through Surrey to their ships; which all 
the Lent-time they repaired. After Easter sailing to the 
East Angles they arrived at Ipswich, and came to a place 
called Ringmere, where they heard that Ulfketel’ with his 
forces lay, who with a sharp encounter soon entertained 
them ; but his men at length giving back, through the sub- 
tlety of a Danish servant among them who began the flight, 
lost the field, though the men of Cambridgeshire stood to 
it valiantly. In this battle Ethelstan, the king’s son-in-law, 
with many other noblemen, were slain ; whereby the Danes, 
without more resistance, three months together had the spoil- 
ing of those countries and all the fens, burnt Thetford and 
Grantbrig, or Cambridge ; thence to a hilly place not far off, 
called by Huntingdon, Balesham, by Camden, Gogmagog hills, 
and the villages thereabout, they turned their fury, slaying all 
they met save one man, who getting up into a steeple, is said 
to have defended himself against the whole Danish army. 
They therefore so leaving him, their foot by sea, their horse by 
land through Essex, returned back laden to their ships left in 
the Thames. But many days passed not between, when sallying 
again out of their ships as out of savage dens, they plundered 
over again all Oxfordshire, and added to their prey Bucking- 
ham, Bedford, and Hertfordshire ;* then like wild beasts 
glutted returned to their caves. A third excursion they made 
into Northamptonshire, burnt Northampton, ransacking the 
country round; then as to fresh pasture betook them to the 
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West-Saxons, and in like sort harassing all Wiltshire, returned, 
as I said before, like wild beasts or rather sea monsters. to 
their water-stables, accomplishing by Christmas the circuit of 
their whole year’s good deeds; an injust and inhuman na- 
tion, who, receiving or not receiving tribute where none was 
owing them, made such destruction of mankind, and rapine of 
their livelihood, as is a misery to read. Yet here they ceased 
not; for the next year‘ repeating the same cruelties on both 
sides the Thames, one way as far as Huntingdon, the other as 
far as Wiltshire and Southampton, solicited again by the king 
for peace, and receiving their demands both of tribute and 
contribution, they slighted their faith; and in the beginning 
of September laid siege to Canterbury. On the twentieth day, 
by the treachery of Almere the archdeacon, they took part of 
it and burnt it, committing all sorts of massacre as a sport ; 
some they threw over the wall, others into the fire, hung some 
by the privy members: infants, pulled from their mothers’ 
breasts, were either tossed on spears, or carts drawn over them ; 
matrons and virgins by the hair dragged and ravished. 
*Alfage the grave archbishop above others hated of the Danes, 
as in all counsels and actions to his might their known op- 
poser, taken, wounded, imprisoned in a noisome ship ; the 
multitude are tithed, and every tenth only spared. *Early the 
next year before Easter, while Ethelred and his peers were as- 
sembled at London, to raise now a fifth tribute amounting to 
forty-eight thousand pounds, the Danes at Canterbury propose 
to the archbishop,’ who had been now seven months their 
prisoner, life and liberty, if he paid them three thousand 
pounds: which he refusing, as not able of himself, and not 
willing to extort it from his tenants, is permitted till the next 
Sunday to consider; then hauled before the councu, of whom 
Turkill was chief, and still refusing, they rise, most of them 
being drunk, and beat him with the blunt side of their axes, 
then thrust forth to deliver him to be pelted with stones; till 
one Thurn a converted Dane, pitying him half dead, to put 
him out of pain, with a pious impiety, at one stroke of his axe 
on the head dispatched him. His body was carried to London, 
and there buried, thence afterwards removed to Canterbury. 
By this time the tribute paid, and peace so often violated 
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sworn again by the Danes, they dispersed their fleet ; forty- 
five of them, and Turkill their chief, staid at London with 
the king, swore him allegiance to defend his land against 
all strangers, on condition only to be fed and clothed by him. 
But this voluntary friendship of Turkill was thought to be 
deceitful, that staying under this pretence he gave intelligence 
to Swane, when most it would be seasonable to come. *In July 
therefore of the next year, King Swane arriving at Sandwich, 
made no stay there, but sailing first to Humber, thence into 
Trent, landed and encamped at Gainsburrow ; whither with- 
out delay repaired to him the Northumbrians, with Uthred 
their earl ; those of Lindsey also, then those of Fisburg, and 
lastly all on the north of Watlingstreet (which is a highway from 
east to west-sea) gave oath and hostages to obey him. From 
whom he commanded horses and provision for his army, tak- 
ing with him besides bands and companies of their choicest 
men; and committing to his son Canute the care of his fleet 
and hostages, he marches towards the South-Mercians, com- 
manding his soldiers to exercise all acts of hostility ; with the 
terror whereof fully executed, he took in a few days the city 
of Oxford, then Winchester ; thence tending to London, in his 
hasty passage over the Thames, without seeking bridge or 
ford, lost many of his men. Nor was his expedition against 
London prosperous ; for assaying all means by force or wile 
to take the city, wherein the king then was, and Turkill with 
his Danes, he was stoutly beaten off as at other times. Thence 
back to Wallingford and Bath, directing his course, after usual 
havoc made, he sat awhile and refreshed his army. There 
Ethelm, an earl of Devonshire, and other great officers in the 
west, yielded him subjection. These things flowing to his wish, 
he betook him to his navy, from that time styled and accounted 
king of England; if a tyrant, saith Simeon, may be called a 
king. The Londoners also sent him hostages, and made their 
peace, for they feared his fury. Ethelred, thus reduced to 
narrow compass, sent Emma his queen, with his two sons had 
by her, and all his treasure, to Richard II., her brother, duke 
of Normandy; himself with his Danish fleet abode some 
while at Greenwich, then sailing to the Isle of Wight, passed 
after Christmas into Normandy; where he was honourably 
received at Roan by the duke, though known to have borne bin:- 
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self churlishly and proudly towards Emma his sister, besides 
his dissolute company with other women. Meanwhile Swane? 
ceased not to exact almost insupportable tribute of the people, 
spoiling them when he listed; besides, the like did Turkill 
at Greenwich. The next year beginning,! Swane sickens and 
dies ; some say terrified and smitten by an appearing shape of 
St. Edmund armed, whose church at Bury he had threatened 
to demolish ; but the authority hereof relies only upon the 
legend of St. Edmund. After his death the Danish army and 
fleet made his son Canute their king: but the nobility and 
states of England sent messengers to Ethelred, declaring that 
they preferred none before their native sovereign, if he would 
promise to govern them better than he had done, and with 
more clemency. Whereat the king rejoicing sends over his son 
Edward with ambassadors, to court both high and low, and win 
their love, promising largely to be their mild and devoted lord, to 
consent in all things to theirwill, follow their counsel, and what- 
ever had been done or spoken by any man against him, freely to 
pardon, if they would loyally restore him to be their king. To this 
the people cheerfully answered, and amity was both promised 
and confirmed on both sides. An embassy of lords is sent to 
bring back the king honourably; he returns in Lent, and is 
joyfully received of the people, marches with a strong army 
against Canute; who having got horses and joined with the 
men of Lindsey, was preparing to make spoil in the countries 
adjoining ; but by Ethelred unexpectedly coming upon him, 
was soon driven to his ships, and his confederates of Lindsey, 
left to the anger of their countrymen, executed without mercy 
both by fire and sword. Canute in all haste sailing back to 
Sandwich, took the hostages given to his father from all parts 
of England, and with slit noses, ears cropped, and hands 
chopped off, setting them ashore, departed into Denmark. Yet 
the people were not disburdened, for the king raised out of 
them thirty thousand pounds to pay his fleet of Danes at 
Greenwich. To these evils the sea in October passed his 
bounds, overwhelming many towns in England, and of their 
inhabitants many thousands. *The year following, an assembly 
being at Oxford, Edric of Streon having invited two noble- 
men, Sigeferth and Morcar, the sons of Earngrun of Seaven- 
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burg, to his lodging, secretly murdered them; the king, for 
what cause is unknown, seized their estates, and caused Algith 
the wife of Sigeferth to be kept at Maidulfsburg now Malms- 
bury ; whom Edmund the prince there married against his 
father’s mind, then went and possessed their lands, making 
the people there subject to him. Mat. Westm. saith, that 
these two were of the Danes who had seated themselves in 
Northumberland, slain by Edric under colour of treason laid 
to their charge. They who attended them without, tumulting 
at the death of their masters,?were beaten back ; and driven into 
a church, defending themselves were burnt there in the steeple. 
Meanwhile Canute returning from Denmark with a great 
navy,’ two hundred ships richly gilded and adorned, well 
fraught with arms and all provision ; and, which Encomium 
Emme mentions not, two other kings, Lachman of Sweden, 
Olay of Norway, arrived at Sandwich: and, as the same author 
then living writes, sent out spies to discover what resistance 
on land was to be expected ; who returned with a certain re- 
port, that a great army of English was in readiness to oppose 
them. Turkill, who upon the arrival of these Danish powers 
kept faith no longer with the English, but joining now with 
Canute,® as it were now to reingratiate himself after his revolt, 
whether real or complotted, counselled him (being yet young) 
not to land, but leave to him the management of this first 
battle: the king assented, and he with the forces which he 
had brought, and part of those which arrived with Canute, 
landing to their wish, encountered the English, though double 
in number, at a place called Scorastan, and was at first beaten 
back with much loss. But at length animating his men with 
rage only and despair, obtained a clear victory, which won 
him great reward and possessions from Canute. But of 
this action no other writer makes mention. From Sand- 
wich therefore sailing about to the river Frome, and there 
landing, over all Dorset, Somerset, and Wiltshire he spread 
wasteful hostility. The king lay then sick at Cosham in 
this county; though it may seem strange how he could lie 
sick there in the midst of his enemies. Howbeit Edmund in 
one part, and Edric of Streon in another, raised forces by 
themselves ; but so soon as both armies were united, the traitor 
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Edric being found to practise against the life of Edmund, 
he removed with his army from him ; whereof the enemy took 
great advantage. Edric easily enticing the forty ships of 
Danes to side with them, revolted to Canute: the West-Saxons 
also gave pledges, and furnished him with horses. By which 
means the’ year ensuing, he with Edric the traitor passing the 
Thames at Creclad, about twelfthtide, entered into Mercia, and 
especially Warwickshire, depopulating all places in their way. 
Against these prince Edmund, for his hardiness called Iron- 
side, gathered an army; but the Mercians refused to fight 
unless Ethelred with the Londoners came to aid them; and 
so every man returned home. After the festival, Edmund, 
gathering another army, besought his father to come with the 
Londoners, and what force besides he was able; they came 
with great strength gotten together, but being come, and in a 
_ hopeful way of good success, it was told the king, that. unless 
he took the better heed, some of his own forces would fall off 
and betray him. The king daunted with this perhaps cun- 
ning whisper of the enemy, disbanding his army, returns to 
London. Edmund betook him into Northumberland, as some 
thought to raise fresh forces ; but he with earl Uthred on the 
one side, and Canute with Edric on the other, did little else 
but waste the provinces; Canute to conquer them, Edmund 
to punish them who stood neuter: for which cause Stafford, 
Shropshire, and Leicestershire, felt heavily his hand; while 
Canute, who was ruining the more southern shires, at length 
marched into Northumberland, which Edmund hearing dis- 
missed his forces, and came to London. Uthred the earl 
hasted back to Northumberland, and finding no other remedy, 
submitted himself with all the Northumbrians, giving hostages 
to Canute. Nevertheless by his command or connivance, 
and the hand of one Turebrand a Danish lord, Uthred was 
slain, and Iric another Dane made earl in his stead. This 
Uthred, son of Walteof, as Simeon writes, in his treatise of 
the siege of Durham, in his youth obtained a great victory 
against Malcolm, son of Kened king of Scots, who with the 
whole power of his kingdom was fallen into Northumberland, 
and laid siege to Durham. Walteof the old earl, unable to 
resist, had secured himself in Bebbanburg, a strong town ; but 
Uthred gathering an army raised: the siege, slew most of the 
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Scots, their king narrowly escaping, and with the heads of 
their slain fixed upon poles beset round the walls of Durham. 
The year of this exploit Simeon clears not, for in 969, and in 
the reign of Ethelred, as he affirms, it could not be. Canute 
by another way returning southward, joyful of his success, 
before Easter came back with all the army to his fleet. Abou 

the end of April ensuing, Ethelred, after a long, troublesome, 
and ill-governed reign, ended his days at London, and was 
buried in the church of St. Paul. 


EDMUND IRONSIDE. 


AFTER the decease of Ethelred, they of the nobility who were 
then at London, together with the citizens, chose® Edmund 
his son (not by Emma, but a former wife the daughter of 

Earl Thored) in his father’s room ; but the archbishops, abbots, — 
and many of the nobles assembling together, elected Canute ; 
and coming to Southampton where he then remained, re- 
nounced before him all the race of Ethelred, and swore him 
fidelity: he also swore to them, in matters both religious and 
secular, to be their faithful lord. °*But Edmund, with all 
speed going to the West-Saxons, was joyfully received of them 
as their king, and of many other provinces by their example. 
Meanwhile Canute about mid May came with his whole fleet 
up the river to London; then causing a great dike to be made 
on the Surrey side, turned the stream, and drew his ships 
thither west of the bridge; then begirting the city with a 
broad and deep trench, assailed it on every side ; but repulsed 
as before by the valorous defendants, and in despair of success 
at that time, leaving part of his army for the defence of his 
ships, with the rest sped him to the West-Saxons, ere Edmund 
could have time to assemble all his powers; who yet with 
such as were at hand, invoking divine aid, encountered the 
Danes at Pen by Gillingham in Dorsetshire, and put him to 
flight. After midsummer, increased with new forces, he met 
with him again at a place called Sherastan, now Sharstan ; but 
Edric, Almar, and Algar, with the Hampshire and Wiltshire 
men, then siding with the Danes, he only maintained the fight, 
obstinately fought on both sides, till night and weariness 
parted them. Daylight returning renewed the conflict, wherein 
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the Danes appearing inferiour, Edric to dishearten the English 
cuts off the head of one Osmer, in countenance and hair some- 
what resembling the king, and holding it up, cries aloud to 
the-English, that Edmund being slain, and this his head, it 
was time for them to fly ; which fallacy Edmund perceiving, 
and openly showing himself to his soldiers, by a spear thrown 
at Edric, that missing him yet slew one next him,' and through 
him another behind, they recovered heart, and lay sore upon 
the Danes till night parted them as before: for ere the third 
morn, Canute, sensible of his loss, marched away by stealth 
to his ships at London, renewing there his leaguer. Some 
would have this battle at Sherastan the same with that at 
Scorastan before mentioned, but the circumstance of time per- 
mits not, that having been before the landing of Canute, this 
a good while after, as by the process of thingsappears. From 
Sherastan or Sharstan Edmund returned to the W est-Saxons, 
whose valour Edric fearing lest it might prevail against the 
Danes, sought pardon of his revolt, and obtaining it swore 
loyalty to the king, who now the third time coming with an 
army from the West-Saxons to London, raised the siege, 
chasing Canute and his Danes to their ships. Then after two 
days passing the Thames at Brentford, and so coming on their 
backs, kept them so turned, and obtained the victory ; then 
returns again to his West-Saxons, and Canute to his siege, but 
still in vain ; rising therefore thence, he entered with his ships 
a river then called Arenne; and from the banks thereof wasted 
Mercia; thence their horse by land, their foot by ship came 
to Medway. Edmund in the mean while with multiplied forces 
out of many shires crossing again at Brentford, came into 
Kent, seeking Canute; encountered him at Otford, and so 
defeated, that of his horse they who had escaped fled to the 
isle of Sheppey ; and a full victory he had gained, had not 
Edric still the traitor by some wile or other detained his pur- 
suit: and Edmund, who never wanted courage, here wanted 
prudence to be so misled, ever after forsaken of his wonted 
fortune. Canute crossing with his army into Essex, thence 
wasted Mercia worse than before, and with heavy prey re- 
turned to his ships: them Edmund with a collected army 
pursuing overtook at a place called Assandune or Asseshill,? 
now Ashdown in Essex; the battle on either side was fought 
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with great vehemence; but perfidious Edric perceiving the 
victory to incline towards Edmund, with that part of the army 
which was under him fled, as he had promised Canute, and 
left the king overmatched with numbers: by which desertion 
the English were overthrown, duke Alfric, duke Godwin, and 
Ulfketel the valiant duke of East-Angles, with a great part of 
the nobility slain, so as the English of a long time had not 
received a greater blow. Yet after a while Edmund, not ab- 
surdly called Ironside, preparing again to try his fortune in 
another field, was hindered by Edric and others of his faction, 
advising him to make peace and divide the kingdom with 
Canute. To which Edmund overruled, a treaty appointed, and 
pledges mutually given, both kings met together at a place 
called Deorhirst in Gloucestershire: *Edmund on the west 
side of Severn, Canute on the east, with their armies, then 
both in person wafted into an island, at that time called 
Olanege,* now Alney, in the midst of the river; swearing 
amity and brotherhood, they parted the kingdom’ between 
them. Then interchanging arms and the habit they wore, 
assessing also what pay should be allotted to the navy, they 
departed each his way. Concerning this interview and the 
cause thereof others write otherwise; Malmsbury, that Edmund 
grieving at the loss of so much blood spilt for the ambition 
only of two men striving who should reign, of his own accord 
sent to Canute, offering him single combat, to prevent in their 
own cause the effusion of more blood than their own; that 
Canute, though of courage enough, yet not unwisely doubting 
to adventure his body of small timber, against a man of iron 
sides, refused the combat, offering to divide the kingdom. 
This offer pleasing both armies, Edmund was not difficult to 
consent; and the decision was, that he as his hereditary king- 
dom should rule the West-Saxons and all the South, Canute 
the Mercians and the North. Huntingdon followed by Mat. 
Westm. relates, that the peers on every side wearied out with 
continual warfare, and not refraining to affirm openly that 
they two who expected to reign singly, had most reason to 
fight singly, the kings were content; the island was their 
lists, the combat knightly; till Knute, finding himself too 
weak, began to parley, which ended as is said before. After 
which the Londoners bought their peace of the Danes, and 
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permitted them to winter in the city. But king Edmund about 
the feast of St. Andrew unexpectedly deceased at London, and 
was buried near to Edgar his grandfather at Glaston. The 
cause of his so sudden death is uncertain; common fame, 
saith Malmsbury, lays the guilt thereof upon Edric, who to 
please Canute, allured with promise of reward two of the 
king’s privy chamber, though at first abhorring the fact, to 
assassinate him at the stool, by thrusting a sharp iron into his 
hinder parts. Huntingdon and Mat. Westm. relate it done at 
Oxford by the son of Edric, and something vary in the manner, 
not worth recital. Edmund dead, Canute meaning to reign 
sole king of England, calls to him all the dukes, barons, and 
_ bishops of the land, cunningly demanding of them who were 
witnesses what agreement was made between him and Edmund 
dividing the kingdom, whether the sons and brothers of Ed- 
mund were to govern the West-Saxons after him, Canute 
living? They who understood his meaning, and feared to un- 
dergo his anger, timorously answered, that Edmund they knew 
had left no part thereof to his sons or brethren, living or dying ; 
but that he intended Canute should be their guardian, till they 
came to age of reigning. Simeon affirms, that for fear or hope 
of reward they attested what was not true: notwithstanding 
which, he put many of them to death not long after. 


CANUTE, on KNUTE. 


CaNuUTE having thus sounded the nobility,’ and by them un- 
derstood, received their oath of fealty, they the pledge of his 
bare hand, and oath from the Danish nobles ; whereupon the 
house of Edmund was renounced, and Canute crowned. Then 
they enacted, that Edwi brother of Edmund, a prince of great 
hope, should be banished the realm. But Canute, not thinking 
himself secure while Edwi lived, consulted with Edric how to 
make him away; who told him of one Ethelward a decayed 
nobleman, likeliest to do the work. Ethelward sent for, and 
tempted by the king in private with largest rewards, but ab- 
horring in his mind the deed, promised to do it when he saw 
his opportunity ; and so stillhedeferred it. ButEdwi afterwards 
received into favour, as a snare, was by him, or some other of 
his false friends, Canute contriving it, the same year slain. 
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Edric also counselled him to dispatch Edward and Edmund, 
the sons of Ironside; but the king doubting that the fact 
would seem too foul done in England, sent them to the king 
of Sweden, with like intent; but he, disdaining the office, 
sent them for better safety to Salomon king of Hungary; 
where Edmund at length died, but Edward married Agatha 
daughter to Henry the German emperor. A digression in the 
laws of Edward Confessor under the title of Lex Noricorum 
saith, that this Edward, for fear of Canute, fled of his own 
accord to Malesclot king of the Rugians, who received him 
honourably, and of that country gave him a wife. Canute, 
settled in his throne, divided the government of his kingdom 
into four parts; the West-Saxons to himself, the East-Angles 
to earl Turkill, the Mercians to Edric, the Northumbrians to 
Iric; then made peace with all princes round about him, and, 
his former wife being dead, in July married Emma, the widow 
of king Ethelred. The Christmas following was an ill feast 
to Edric, of whose treason the king having now made use as 
much as served his turn, and fearing himself to be the next 
betrayed, caused him to be slain at London in the palace, 
thrown over the city wall, and there to lie unburied; the head 
of Edric fixed on a pole, he commanded to be set on the 
highest tower of London, as in a double sense he had promised 
him for the murder of king Edmund to exalt him above all 
the peers of England. Huntingdon, Malmesbury, and Mat. 
Westm. write, that suspecting the king’s intention to degrade 
him from his Mercian dukedom, and upbraiding him with his 
merits, the king enraged caused him to be strangled in the 
room, and out at a window thrown into the Thames. Another 
writes,® that Eric at the king’s command struck off his head. 
Other great men, though without fault, as duke Norman the 
son of Leofwin, Ethelward son of duke Agelmar, he put to 
death at the same time, jealous of their power or familiarity 
with Edric: and notwithstanding peace, kept still his army ; 
to maintain which, the next year’ he squeezed out of the En- 
glish, though now his subjects, not his enemies, seventy-two, 
some say, elghty-two thousand pounds, besides fifteen thou- 
sand out of London. Meanwhile great war arose at Carr, be- 
tween Uthred son of Waldef, earl of Northumberland, and 
Malcolm son of Kened king of Scots, with whom held Euge- 
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nius king of Lothian. But here Simeon the relater seems to 
have committed some mistake, having slain Uthred by Canute 
two years before, and set Iric in his place: Iric therefore it 
must needs be, not Uthred, who managed this war against the 
Scots. About which time at a convention of Danes at Oxford, 
it was agreed on both parties to keep the laws of Edgar; Mat. 
Westm. saith of Edward the Elder. The next® year Canute 
sailed into Denmark, and there abode all winter. Hunting- 
don and Mat. Westm. say, he went thither to repress the 
Swedes; and ‘that the night before a battle was fought with 
them, Godwin, stealing out of the camp with his English, 
assaulted the Swedes, and had got the victory ere Canute in 
the morning knew of any fight. For which bold enterprise, 
though against discipline, he had the English in more esteem 
ever after. Inthe spring, at his return into England,’ he 
held in the time of Easter a great assembly at Chichester, and 
the same year was with Turkill the Dane at the dedication of 
a church by them built at Assendune, in the place of that 
great victory which won him the crown. But suspecting his 
greatness, the year following banished him the realm, and 
found occasion to do the like by Iric the Northumbrian earl 
upon the same jealousy. ‘Nor yet content with his conquest 
of England, though now above ten years enjoyed, he passed 
with fifty ships into Norway, dispossessed Olave their king, 
and subdued the land,’ first with great sums of money sent 
the year before to gain him a party, then coming with an army 
to compel the rest. Thence returning king of England, Den- 
mark, and Norway, yet not secure in his mind,* under colour 
of an embassy sent into banishment Hacun a powerful Dane, 
who had married the daughter of his sister Gunildis, having 
conceived some suspicion of his practices against him: but 
such course was taken, that he never came back; either 
perishing at sea, or slain by contrivance the next* year in 
Orkney. Canute therefore having thus established himself by 
bloodshed and oppression, to wash away, as he thought, the 
guilt thereof, sailing? again into Denmark, went thence to 
Rome, and offered there to St. Peter great gifts of gold and 
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silver, and othe: precious things ; besides the usual tribute of 
Romscot, giving great alms by the way,° both thither and 
back again, freeing many places of custom and toll with great 
expense, where strangers were wont to pay, having vowed 
great amendment of life at the sepulchre of Peter and Paul, 
and to his whole people in a large letter written from Rome 
yet extant. At his return therefore he built and dedicated a 
church to St. Edmund at Bury, whom his ancestors had 
slain,’ threw out the secular priests, who had intruded there, 
and placed monks in their stead; then going into Scotland,‘ 
subdued and received homage of Malcolm, and two other 
kings there, Melbeath and Jermare. Three years’ after, having 
made Swane, his supposed son by Algiva of Northampton, 
duke Alfhelm’s daughter, (for others say the son of a priest, 
whom Algiva barren' had got ready at the time of her feigned 
labour,) king of Norway, and Hardecnute, his son by Emma, 
king of Denmark ; and designed Harold, his son by Algiva of 
Northampton, king of England ; died? at Shaftsbury, and was 
buried at Winchester in the old monastery. This king, as ap- 
pears, ended better than he began; for though he seems to 
have had no hand in the death of Ironside, but detested the 
fact, and bringing the murderers, who came to him in hope 
of great reward, forth among his courtiers, as it were to re- 
ceive thanks, after they had openly related the manner of their 
killing him, delivered them to deserved punishment, yet he 
spared Edric, whom he knew to be the prime author of that 
detestable fact ; till willing to be rid of him, grown importune 
upon the confidence of his merits, and upbraided by him that 
he had first relinquished, then extinguished, Edmund for his 
sake; angry to be so upbraided, therefore said he with a 
changed countenance, “ Traitor to God and me, thou shalt die; 
thine own mouth accuses thee, to have slain thy master my 
confederate brother, and the Lord’s anointed.” *Whereupon 
although present and private execution was in rage done upon 
Edric, yet he himself in cool blood scrupled not to make away 
the brother and children of Edmund, who had better right to 
be the Lord’s anointed here than himself. When he had ob- 
tained in England what he desired, no wonder if he sought 
the love of his conquered subjects for the love of his own 
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quiet, the maintainers of his wealth and state for his own 

rofit. For the like reason he is thought to have married 

mma, and that Richard duke of Normandy her brother might 
the less care what became of Alfred and Edward, her sons by 
king Ethelred. He commanded to be observed the ancient 
Saxon laws, called afterwards the laws of Edward the Con- 
fessor, not that he made them, but strictly observed them. 
His letter from Rome professes, if he had done aught amiss in 
his youth, through negligence or want of due temper, full re- 
solution with the help of God to make amends, by governing 
justly and piously for the future ; charges and adjures all his 
officers and viscounts, that neither for fear of him, or favour 
of any person, or to enrich the king, they suffer injustice to 
be done in the land ; commands his treasurers to pay all his 
debts ere his return home, which was by Denmark, to com- 
pose. matters there; and what his letter professed, he per- 
formed all his life after. But it is a fond conceit in many great 
Ones, and pernicious in the end, to cease from no violence till 
they have attained the utmost of their ambitions and desires ; 
then to think God appeased by their seeking to bribe him 
with a share, however large, of their ill-gotten spoils; and 
then lastly to grow zealous of doing right, when they have 
no longer need to do wrong. Howbeit Canute was famous 
through Europe, and much honoured of Conrade the emperor, 
then at Rome, with rich gifts and many grants of what he 
there demanded for the freeing of passages from toll and 
custom. I must not omit one remarkable action done by him, 
as Huntingdon reports it, with great scene of circumstance, 
aud emphatical expression, to shew the small power of kings 
in respect of God; which, unless to court-parasites, needed 
no such laborious demonstration. He caused his royal seat to 
be set on the shore, while the tide was coming in; and with 
all the state that royalty could put into his countenance, said 
thus to the sea; ‘‘Thou, Sea, belongest to me, and the land 
whereon I sit is mine; nor hath any one unpunished resisted 
my commands: I charge thee come no further upon my land, 
neither presume to wet the feet of thy sovereign lord.” But 
the sea, as before, came rolling on, and without reverence 
both wet and dashed him. Whereat the king quickly rising 
wished all about him to behold and consider the weak and 
frivolous power of a king, and that none indeed deserved the 
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name of king, but he whose eternal laws both heaven, earth, 
and sea obey. A truth so evident of itself, as I said before, 
that unless to shame his court-flatterers, who would not else 
be convinced, Canute needed not to have gone wetshod home: 
the best is, from that time forth he never would wear a crown, 
esteeming earthly royalty contemptible and vain. 


HAROLD. 


Haron, for his swiftness surnamed Harefoot,‘ the son of 
Canute by Algiva of Northampton, (though some speak doubt- 
fully as if she bore him not, but had him of a shoemaker’s 
wife, as Swane before of a priest; others of a maidservant, to 
conceal her barrenness,) in a great assembly at Oxford was by 
duke Leofric and the Merten: with the Londoners, according 
to his father’s testament, elected king ;*° but without the re- 
gal habiliments, which Alnot, the archbishop, having in his 
custody, refused to deliver up, but to the sons of Emma, for 
which Harold ever after hated the clergy, and (as the clergy 
are wont thence to infer) all religion. Godwin earl of Kent, 
and the West-Saxons with him, stood for Hardecnute. Malms- 
bury saith, that the contest was between Dane and English ; 
that the Danes and Londoners grown now in a manner Danish, 
were all for Hardeenute: but he being then in Denmark, 
Harold prevailed, yet so as that the kingdom should be divided 
between them ; the west and south part reserved by Emma 
for Hardecnute till his return. But Harold, once advanced 
into the throne, banished Emma his mother-in-law, seized on 
his father’s treasure at Winchester, and there remained. 
‘Emma, not holding it safe to abide in.Normandy while duke 
William the bastard was yet under age, retired to Baldwin 
earl of Flanders. In the mean while Elfrid and Edward, sons 
of Ethelred, accompanied with a small number of Norman 
soldiers in a few ships, coming to visit their mother Emma 
not yet departed the land, and perhaps to see how the people 
were inclined to restore them their right, Elfred was sent for 
by the king then at London; but in his way met at Guilford 
by earl Godwin, who with all seeming friendship entertained 
him, was in the night surprised and made prisoner, most of 
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his company put to various sorts of cruel death, decimated 
twice over ; then brought to London, was by the king sent 
bound to Ely, had his eyes put out by the way, and delivered 
to the monks there, died soon after in their custody. Malms- 
bury gives little credit to this story of Elfred, as not chronicled 
in his time, but rumoured only. Which Emma _ however 
hearing, sent away her son Edward, who by good hap accom- 
panied not his brother, with all speed into Normandy. But 
the author of “ Encomium Emme,” who seems plainly (though 
nameless) to have been some monk, yet lived, and perhaps 
wrote within the same year when these things were done; by 
his relation, differing from all others, much aggravates the 
cruelty of Harold, that he, not content to have practised in 
secret (for openly he durst not) against the life of Emma, 
sought many treacherous ways to get her son within his power ; 
and resolved at length to forge a letter in the name of their 
mother, inviting them into England, the copy of which letter 
he produces written to this purpose. 

‘‘Emma, in name only queen, to her sons Edward and 
Elfred imparts motherly salutation. While we severally be- 
wail the death of our lord the king, most dear sons! and while 
daily you are deprived more and more of the kingdom your 
inheritance ; I admire what counsel ye take, knowing that 
your intermitted delay is a daily strengthening to the reign of 
your usurper, who incessantly goes about from town to city, 
gaining the chief nobles to his party, either by gifts, prayers, 
or threats. But they had much rather one of you should 
reign over them, than to be held under the power of him who 
now overrules them. I entreat therefore, that one of you 
come to me speedily, and privately, to receive from me whole- 
some counsel, and te know how the business which I intend 
shall be accomplished. By this messenger present, send 
back what you determine. Farewell, as dear both as my own 
heart.” 


These letters were sent to the princes, then in Normandy, 
by express messengers, with presents also as from their mother ; 
which they joyfully receiving, return word by the same mes- 
sengers, that one of them will be with her shortly ; naming 
both the time and place. Elfred therefore the younger (for so 18 
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was thought best) at the appointed time, with a few ships and 
small numbers about him, appearing on the coast, no sooner 
came ashore but fell into the snare of earl Godwin, sent on 
purpose to betray him; as above was related. Emma greatly 
sorrowing for the loss of her son, thus cruelly made away, 
fled immediately with some of the nobles her faithfullest ad- 
herents into Flanders, had her dwelling assigned at Bruges 
by the earl; where having remained about two years,’ she 
was visited out of Denmark by Hardecnute her son; and he 
not long had remained with her there, when Harold in Eng- 
land, having done nothing the while worth memory, save the 
tax of every port at eight marks of silver to sixteen ships, died 
at London, some say at Oxford, and was buried at Winchester. 
“After which, most of the nobility, both Danes and English 
now agreeing, send ambassadors to Hardecnute still at Bruges 
with his mother, entreating him to come and receive as his 
right the sceptre; who before midsummer came with sixty 
ships, and many soldiers out of Denmark. ; 


HARDECNUTE. 


HARDECNUTE received with acclamation, and seated in the 
throne, first called to mind the injuries done to him or his 
mother Emma in the time of Harold; sent Alfric, archbishop 
of York, Godwin, and others, with Troud his executioner, to 
London, commanding them to dig up the body of King Harold, 
and throw it into a ditch; but by a second order, into the 
Thames. Whence taken up by a fisherman, and conveyed to 
a churchyard in London belonging to the Danes, it was in- 
terred again with honour. This done, he levied a sore tax, 
that eight marks to every rower, and twelve to every officer in 
his fleet, should be paid throughout England: by which time 
they who were so forward to call him over had enough of him ; 
for he, as they thought, had too much of theirs. After this 
he called to account Godwin earl of Kent, and Leving bishop 
of Worcester, about the death of Elfred his half brother, 
which Alfric the archbishop laid to their charge; the king 
deprived Leving of his bishopric, and gave it to his accuser : 
but the year following, pacified with a round sum, restored it 
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to Leving. ° Godwin made his peace by a sumptuous present, a 
galley with a gilded stem bravely rigged, and eighty soldiers in 
her, every one with bracelets of gold on each arm, weighing six- 
teen ounces, helmet, corslet, and hilts of his sword gilded; a 
Danish curtaxe, listed with gold or silver, hung on his left 
shoulder, a shield with boss and nails guded in his left hand, 
in his right a lance; besides this, he took his oath before the 
King, that neither of his own counsel or will, but by the 
command of Harold, he had done what he did, to the putting 
out Elfred’s eyes. The like oath took most of the nobility 
for themselves, or in his behalf. !The next year Hardecnute 
sending his house-carles, so they called his officers, to gather 
the tribute imposed ; two of them, rigorous in their office, 
were slain at Worcester by the people; whereat the king 
enraged sent Leofric duke of Mercia, and Seward of Nor- 
thumberland, with great forces and commission to slay the 
citizens, rifle and burn the city, and waste the whole province. 
Affrighted with such news, all the people fled; the country- 
men whither they could, the citizens to a small island in 
Severn, called Beverege, which they fortified and defended 
stoutly till peace was granted them, and freely to return home. 
But their city they found sacked and burnt; wherewith the 
king was appeased. This was commendable in him, however 
cruel to others, that towards his half-brethren, though rivals 
of his crown, he shewed himself always tenderly affectioned; 
as now towards Edward, who without fear came to him out of 
Normandy, and with unfeigned kindness received, remained 
safely and honourably in his court. *But Hardecnute the 
year following, at a feast wherein Osgod a great Danish lord 
gave his daughter in marriage at Lambeth to Prudon another 
potent Dane, in the midst of his mirth, sound and healthful to 
sight, while he was drinking feil down speechless, and so 
dying, was buried at Winchester beside his father. He was 
it seems a great lover of good cheer; sitting at table four 
times a day, with great variety of dishes and superfluity to 
all comers. Whereas, saith Huntingdon, in our time princes 
in their houses made but one meal a day. He gave his sister 
Gunildis, a virgin of rare beauty, in marriage to Henry the 
A:man emperor; and to send her forth pompously, all the 
nobility contributed their jewels and richest ornaments. But 
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it may seem a wonder, that our historians, if they deserve that 
name, should in a matter so remarkable, and so near their 
own time, so much differ. Huntingdon relates, against the 
credit of all other records, that Hardecnute thus dead, the 
English rejoicing at this unexpected riddance of the Danish 
yoke, sent over to Elfred, the elder son of Emma by King 
Ethelred, of whom we heard but now that he died a prisoner 
at Ely, sent thither by Harold six years before; that he 
came now out of Normandy, with a great number of men, 
to receive the crown; that earl Godwin, aiming to have his ~ 
daughter queen of England, by marrying her to Edward a 
simple youth, for he thought Elfred of a higher spirit than to 
accept her, persuaded the nobles that Elfred had brought over - 
too many Normans, had promised them land here, that it was 
not safe to suffer a warlike and subtle nation to take root in the 
land, that these were to be so handled as none of them might 
dare for the future to flock hither, upon pretence of relation 
to the king : thereupon by common consent of the nobles, both 
Elfred and his company were dealt with as was above related ; 
that they then sent for Edward out of Normandy, with hos- 
tages to be left there of their faithful intentions to make him 
king, and their desires not to bring over with him many Nor- 
mans; that Edward at their call came then first out of Nor- 
mandy ; whereas all others agree, that he came voluntarily 
over to visit Hardecnute, as is before said, and was remaining 
then in court at the time of his death. For Hardecnute dead, 
saith Malmsbury, Edward, doubting greatly his own safety, 
determined to rely wholly on the advice and favour of ear] 
Godwin ; desiring therefore by messengers to have private 
speech with him, the earl a while deliberated : at last assent- 
ing, prince Edward came, and would have fallen at his feet ; 
but that not permitted, told him the danger wherein he 
thought himself at present, and in great perplexity besought 
his help, to convey him some whither out of the land. God- 
win soon apprehending the fair occasion that now as it were 
prompted him how to advance himself and his family, cheer- 
fully exhorted him to remember himself the son of Ethelred, 
the grandchild of Edgar, right heir to the crown at full age ; 
not to think of flying, but of reigning, which might easily be 
brought about, if he would follow his counsel; then setting 
forth the power and authority which he had in England, 
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promised it should be all his to set him on the throne, if he 
on his part would promise and swear to be for ever his friend, 
to preserve the honour of his house, and to marry his daugh- 
ter. Edward, as his necessity then was, consented easily, 
and swore to whatever Godwin required. An assembly of 
states thereupon met at Gillingham, where Edward pleaded 
his right; and by the powerful influence of Godwin was 
accepted. Others, as Brompton, with no probability write, 
that Godwin at this time was fled into Denmark, for what he 
had done to Elfred, returned and submitted himself to Edward 
then king, was by him charged openly with the death of 
Elfred, and not without much ado, by the intercession of 
Leofric and other peers, received at length into favour. 


EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 


Guap were the English delivered so unexpectedly from their 
Danish masters, and little thought how near another conquest 
was hanging over them. Edward, the Easter following,' 
crowned at Winchester, the same year accompanied with earl 
Godwin, Leofric, and Siward, came again thither on a sud- 
den, and by their counsel seized on the treasure of his mother 
Emma. The cause alleged is, that she was hard to him in 
the time of his banishment; and indeed she is said not much 
to have loved Ethelred her former husband, and thereafter the 
children by him; she was moreover noted to be very covet- 
ous, hard to the poor, and profuse to monasteries. *About 
this time also king Edward, according to promise, took to 
wife Edith or Egith, earl Godwin’s daughter, commended 
much for beauty, modesty, and beyond what is requisite in a 
woman, learning. Ingulf, then a youth lodging in the court 
with his father, saw her oft, and coming from the school, was 
sometimes met by her and posed, not in grammar only, but 
in logic. Edward the next year but one* made ready a strong 
navy at Sandwich against Magnus king of Norway, who threat- 
ened an invasion, had not Swane king of Denmark diverted 
him by a war at home to defend his own land;* not out of 
good will to Edward, as may be supposed, who at the same 
time expressed none to the Danes, banishing Gunildis the 
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niece of Canute with her two sons, and Osgod by surname 
Clapa, out of the realm. °Swane, overpowered by Magnus, 
sent the next year to entreat aid of king Edward; Godwin 
gave counsel to send him fifty ships fraught with soldiers ; 
but Leofric and the general voice gainsaying, none were sent. 
*The next year Harold Harvager, king of Norway, sending 
ambassadors, made peace with king Edward ; but an earth- 
quake at Worcester and Derby, pestilence and famine in many 
places, much lessened the enjoyment thereof. ‘*The next year 
Henry the emperor, displeased with Baldwin earl of Flanders, 
had straitened him with a great army by land; and sending 
to king Edward, desired him with his ships to hinder what 
he might his escape by sea. The king therefore, with a great 
navy coming to Sandwich, there staid till the emperor came 
to an agreement with earl Baldwin. Meanwhile Swane son 
of earl Godwin, who, not permitted to marry Edgiva the ab- 
bess of Chester by him deflowered, had left the land, came 
out of Denmark with eight ships, feigning a desire’ to return 
into the king’s favour; and Beorn his cousin german, who 
commanded part of the king’s navy, promised to intercede, 
tbat his earldom might be restored him. Godwin therefore 
and Beorn with a few ships, the rest of the fleet gone home, 
coming to Pevensey (but Godwin soon departed thence in 
pursuit of twenty-nine Danish ships, which had got much 
booty on the coast of Essex, and perished by tempest in their 
return), Swane with his ships comes to Beorn at Pevensey, 
guilefully requests him to sail with him to Sandwich, and re- 
concile him to the king, as he had promised. Beorn mis- 
trusting no evil where he intended good, went with him in his 
ship attended by three only of his servants: but Swane, set 
upon barbarous cruelty, not reconciliation with the king, took 
Beorn now in his power, and bound him; then coming to 
Dartmouth, slew and buried him ina deep ditch. After which 
the men of Hastings took six of his ships, and brought them 
to the king at Sandwich ; with the other two he escaped into 
Flanders, there remaining till Aldred bishop of Worcester by 
earnest mediation wrought his peace with the king. *About 
this time king Edward sent to pope Leo, desiring absolution 
from a vow which he had made in his younger years, to take 
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a journey to Rome, if God vouchsafed him to reign in Eng- 
land ; the pope dispensed with his vow, but not without the 
expense of his journey given to the poor, and a monastery 
built or re-edified to St. Peter; who in a vision to a monk, as 
is said, chose Westminster, which king Edward thereupon re- 
building, endowed with large privileges and revenues. The 
same year, saith Florent of Worcester, certain Irish pirates 
with thirty-six ships entered the mouth of Severn, and with 
the aid of Griffin prince of South Wales, did some hurt in 
those parts: then passing the river Wye, burnt Dunedham, 
and slew all the inhabitants they found. Against whom 
Aldred bishop of Worcester, with a few out of Gloucester and 
Herefordshire, went out in haste: but Griffin, to whom the 
Welsh and Irish had privily sent messengers, came down upon 
the English with his whole power by night, and early in the 
morning suddenly assaulting them, slew many, and put the 
rest to flight. °The next year but one, king Edward remitted 
the Danish tax which had continued thirty-eight years heavy 
upon the land since Ethelred first paid it to the Danes, 
and what remained thereof in his treasury he sent back to 
the owners: but through imprudence laid the foundation of a 
far worse mischief to the English; while studying gratitude 
to those Normans, who to him in exile had been helpful, he 
called them over to public offices here, whom better he might 
have repaid out of his private purse; by this means exaspe- 
rating either nation one against the other, and making way 
by degrees to the Norman conquest. Robert a monk of that 
country, who had been serviceable to him there in time of 
need, he made bishop, first of London, then of Canterbury ; 
William his chaplain, bishop of Dorchester. Then began 
the English to lay aside their own ancient customs, and 
in many things to imitate French manners, the great peers 
to speak French in their houses, in French to write their 
bills and letters, as a great piece of gentility, ashamed of their 
own: a presage of their subjection shortly to that people, 
whose fashions and language they affected so slavishly. But 
that which gave beginning to many troubles ensuing hap- 
pened this year, and upon this occasion. ‘Eustace earl of 
Boloign, father to the famous Godfrey who won Jerusalem 
from the Saracens, and husband to Geda the king’s sister, 
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having been to visit king Edward, and returning by Canter- 
bury to take ship at Dover, one of his harbingers, insolently 
seeking to lodge by force in a house there, provoked so the 
master thereof, as by chance or heat of anger to kill him. 
The count, with his whole train going to the house where his 
servant had been killed, slew both the slayer and eighteen 
more who defended him. But the townsmen running to arms 
requited him with the slaughter of twenty more of his ser- 
vants, wounded most of the rest; he himself with one or two 
hardly escaping, ran back with clamour to the king; whom, 
seconded by other Norman courtiers, he stirred up to great 
anger against the citizens of Canterbury. Earl Godwin in 
haste is sent for, the cause related and much aggravated by 
the king against that city, the earl commanded to raise forces, 
and use the citizens thereof as enemies. Godwin, sorry to 
see strangers more favoured of the king than his native 
people, answered, that ‘‘it were better to summon first the 
chief men of the town into the king’s court, to charge them 
with sedition, where both parties might be heard, that not 
found in fault they might be acquitted: if otherwise, by fine 
or loss of life might satisfy the king, whose peace they had 
broken, and the count whom they had injured; till this were 
done refusing to prosecute with hostile punishment them of 
his own country unheard, whom his office was rather to de- 
fend.” The king, displeased with his refusal, and not know- 
ing how to compel him, appointed an assembly of all the 
peers to be held at Gloucester, where the matter might be 
fully tried; the assembly was full and frequent according to 
summons: but Godwin mistrusting his own cause, or the 
violence of his adversaries, with his two sons, Swane and 
Harold, and a great power gathered out of his own and his 
sons’ earldoms, which contained most of the south-east and 
west parts of England, came no farther than Bevestan, giv- 
ing out that their forces were to go against the Welsh, who 
intended an irruption into Herefordshire ; and Swane under 
that pretence lay with part of his army thereabout. The 
Welsh understanding this device, and with all diligence clear- 
ing themselves before the king, left Godwin detected of false 
accusation in great hatred to all the assembly. Leof'ric there- 
fore and Siward, dukes of great power, the former in Mercia, 
the other in all parts beyond Humber, both ever faithful to 
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the king, send privily with speed to raise the forces of their 
provinces. Which Godwin not knowing, sent bold to king 
Edward, demanding count Eustace and his followers, together 
with those Boloignians, who, as Simeon writes, held a castle 
in the jurisdiction of Canterbury. The king, as then having 
but little force at hand, entertained him a while with treaties 
and delays, till his summoned army drew nigh, then rejected 
demands. Godwin, thus matched, commanded his sons not 
to begin fight against the king; begun with, not to give 
ground. The king’s forces were the flower of those counties 
whence they came, and eager to fall on: but Leofric and the 
wiser sort, detesting civil war,” brought the matter to this 
accord ; that hostages given on either side, the cause should 
be again debated at London. Thither the king and lords 
coming with their army, sent to Godwin and his sons (who 
with their powers were come as far as Southwark) command- 
ing their appearance unarmed with only twelve attendants, 
and that the rest of their soldiers they should deliver over to 
the king. They to appear without pledges before an adverse 
faction denied ; but to dismiss their soldiers refused not, nor 
in aught else to obey the king as far as might stand with ho- 
nour and the just regard of their safety. This answer not 
pleasing the king, an edict was presently issued forth, that 
Godwin and his sons within five days depart the land. He, 
who perceived now his numbers to diminish, readily obeyed, 
and with his wife and three sons, Tosti, Swane, and Gyrtha, 
with as much treasure as their ship could carry, embarked at 
Thorney, sailed into Flanders to earl Baldwin, whose daughter 
Judith Tosti had married: for Wulnod his fourth son was 
then a hostage to the king in Normandy; his other two, 
Harold and Leofwin, taking ship at Bristow, in a vessel that 
lay ready there belonging to Swane, passed into Ireland. King 
Edward, pursuing his displeasure, divorced his wife Edith 
earl Godwin’s daughter, sending her despoiled of all her or- 
naments to Warewel with one waiting-maid ; to be kept in 
custody by his sister the abbess there. “His reason of so 
doing was as harsh as his act, that she only, while her nearest 
relations were in banishment, might not, though innocent, 
enjoy ease at home. After this, William duke of N ormandy, 
with a great number of followers coming into England, was 
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by king Edward honourably entertained, and led about the 
cities and castles, as it were to show him what ere long was 
to be his own, (though at that time, saith Ingulf, no mention 
thereof passed between them) then, after some time of his 
abode here, presented richly and dismissed, he returned home. 
*The next year queen Emma died, and was buried at Win- 
chester. The chronicle attributed to John Brompton a York- 
shire abbot, but rather of some nameless author living under 
Edward III., or later, reports that the year before, by Robert 
the archbishop she was accused both of consenting to the 
death of her son Alfred, and of preparing poison for Edward 
also; lastly of too much familiarity with Alwin bishop of 
Winchester: that to approve her innocence, praying over- 
night to St. Swithune, she offered to pass blindfold between 
certain ploughshares redhot, according to the ordalian law, 
which without harm she performed ; that the king thereupon 
received her to honour, and from her and the bishop, penance 
for his credulity ; that the archbishop, ashamed of his accu- 
sation, fled out of England: which, besides the silence of an- 
cienter authors (for the bishop fled not till a year after), brings 
the whole story into suspicion, in this more probable, if it 
can be proved, that in memory of this deliverance from the 
nine burning ploughshares, queen Emma gave to the abbey 
of St. Swithune nine manors, and bishop Alwin other nine. 
About this time Griffin prince of South Wales wasted Here- 
fordshire ; to oppose whom the people of that country, with 
many Normans, garrisoned in the castle of Hereford, went out 
in arms, but were put to the worse, many slain, and much 
booty driven away by the Welsh. Soon after which Harold 
and Leofwin, sons of Godwin, coming into Severn with many 
ships, in the confines of Somerset and Dorsetshire, spoiled 
many villages, and resisted by those of Somerset and Deyon- 
shire, slew in a fight more than thirty of their principal men, 
many of the common sort, and returned with much booty to 
their fleet. °King Edward on the other side made ready 
above sixty ships at Sandwich well stored with men and pro- 
visions, under the conduct of Odo and Radulph two of his 
Norman kindred, enjoining them to find out Godwin, whom 
ne heard to be at sea. To quicken them, he himself lay on 
snipboard, ofttimes watched and sailed up and down in search 
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of those pirates. But Godwin, whether in a mist, or by acci- 
dent, passing by them, arrived in another part of Kent, and 
dispersing several messengers abroad, by fair words allured 
the chief men of Kent, Surrey, and Essex, to his party ; which 
news coming to the king's fleet at Sandwich, they hasted to 
find him out; but missing of him again, came up without 
effect to London. Godwin, advertised of this, forthwith sailed 
to the Isle of Wight ; where at length his two sons Harold 
and Leofwin finding him, with their united navy lay on the 
coast, forbearing other hostility than to furnish themselves 
with fresh victuals from land as they needed. hence as one 
fleet they set forward to Sandwich, using all fair means by 
the way to increase their numbers both of mariners and sol- 
diers. The king then at London, startled at these tidings, 
gave speedy order to raise forces in all parts that had not re- 
volted from him; but now too late, for Godwin within a few 
days after with his ships or galleys came up the river Thames 
to Southwark, and till the tide returned had conference with 
the Londoners ; whom by fair speeches (for he was held a good 
Speaker in those times) he brought to his bent. The tide 
returned, and none upon the bridge hindering, he rowed up in 
his galleys along the south bank ; where his land-army, now 
come to him, in array of battle now stood on the shore; then 
turning toward the north side of the river, where the king’s 
galleys lay in some readiness, and land forces also not far off, 
he made show as offering to fight; but they understood one 
another, and the soldiers on either side soon declared their 
resolution not to fight English against English. Thence com- 
ing to treaty, the king and the earl reconciled, both armies 
were dissolved, Godwin and his sons restored to their former 
dignities, except Swane, who, touched in conscience for the 
slaughter of Beorn his kinsman, was gone barefoot to Jeru- 
salem, and, returning home, died by sickness or Saracens in 
Lycia; his wife Edith, Godwin’s daughter, king Edward took 
to him again, dignified as before. Then were the Normans, 
who had done most unjust things under the king’s authority, 
and given him ill counsel against his people, banished the 
realm ; some of them, not blameable, permitted to stay. Ro- 
bert archbishop of Canterbury, William of London, Ulf of 
Lincoln, all Normans, hardly escaping with their followers, 
got to sea. The archbishop went with his complaint to Rome, 
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but returning, died in Normandy at the same monastery from 
whence he came. Osbern and Hugh surrendered their castles, 
and by permission of Leofric passed through his countries 
with their Normans to Macbeth king of Scotland. °The year 
following, Rhese, brother to Griffin, prince of South Wales, 
who by inroads had done much damage to the English, taken 
at Bulendun, was put to death by the king’s appointment, and 
his head brought to him at Gloucester. The same year at 
Winchester, on the second holyday of Easter, earl Godwin, 
sitting with the king at table, sunk down suddenly in his seat 
as dead: his three sons, Harold, Tosti, and Girtha, forthwith 
carried him into the king’s chamber, hoping he might revive : 
but the malady had so seized him, that the fifth day after he 
expired. The Normans who hated Godwin gave out, saith 
Malmsbury, that mention happening to be made of Elfred, 
and the king thereat looking sourly upon Godwin, he, to vin- 
dicate himself, uttered these words: ‘‘ Thou, O king, at every 
mention made of thy brother Elfred, lookest frowningly upon 
me; but let God not suffer me to swallow this morsel, if I be 
guilty of aught done against his life or thy advantage ;”” that 
after these words, choaked with the morsel taken, he sunk 
down and recovered not. His first wife was the sister of 
Canute, a woman of much infamy for the trade she drove of 
buying up English youths and maids to sell in Denmark, 
whereof she made great gain; but ere long was struck with 
thunder and died. 7The year ensuing, Siward earl of Nor- 
thumberland, with a great number of horse and foot, attended 
also by a strong fleet at the king’s appointment, made an ex- 
pedition into Scotland, vanquished the tyrant Macbeth, slay- 
ing many thousands of Scots with those Normans that went 
thither, and placed Malcolm son of the Cumbrian king in his 
stead; yet not without loss of his own son, and many other both 
English and Danes. Told of his son’s death,* he asked whether 
he received his death’s wound before or behind. When it was an- 
swered, before; ‘Iam glad,” saith he, ‘‘and should not else have 
thought him, though my son, worthy of burial.” In the mean 
while king Edward, being without issue to succeed him, sent 
Aldred bishop of Winchester with great presents to the emperor, 
entreating him to prevail with the king of Hungary, that Ed- 
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ward, the remaining son of his brother Edmund Ironside, 
might be sent into England. Siward, but one year surviving 
his great victory, died at York ;° reported by [Huntingdon a 
man of giant-like stature; and by his own demeanour at 
point of death manifested, of a rough and mere soldierly 
mind. For much disdaining to die in bed by a disease, not 
in the field fighting with his enemies, he caused himself com- 
pletely armed, and weaponed with battleaxe and shield, to be 
set in a chair, whether to fight with death, if he could be so 
vain, or to meet him (when far other weapons and prepara- 
tions were needful) in a martial bravery ; but true fortitude 
glories not in the feats of war, as they are such, but us they 
serve to end war soonest by a victorious peace. His earldont 
the king bestowed on Tosti the son of earl Godwin: and 
soon after, in a convention held at London, banished without 
visible cause, Huntingdon saith for treason, Algar the son of 
Leofric ; who, passing into Ireland, soon returned with 
eighteen ships to Griffin prince of South Wales, requesting 
his aid against king Edward. He, assembling his powers, 
entered with him into Herefordshire; whom Radulf a timo- 
rous captain, son to the king’s sister, not by Eustace, but a 
former husband, met two miles distant from Hereford ; and 
having horsed the English, who knew better to fight on foot, 
without stroke he with his French and Normans beginning to 
fly, taught the English by his example. Griffin and Algar, 
following the chase, slew many, wounded more, entered 
Hereford, slew seven canons defending the minister, burnt 
the monastery and reliques, then the city; killmg some, 
leading captive others of the citizens, returned with great 
spoils ; whereof king Edward having notice, gathered a great 
army at Gloucester under the conduct of Harold, now earl of 
Kent, who strenuously pursuing Griffin entered Wales, and 
encamped beyond Straddale. But the enemy flyimg before 
him farther into the country, leaving there the greater part of 
his army with such as had charge to fight, if occasion were 
offered, with the rest he returned, and fortified Hereford with 
a wall and gates. Meanwhile Griffin and Algar, dreading the 
diligence of Harold, after many messages to and fro, con- 
cluded a peace with him. Algar, discharging his fleet with 
pay at West-Chester, eame to the king, and was restored to 
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his earldom. But Griffin with breach of faith, the next year‘ 
set upon Leofgar the bishop of Hereford and his clerks then 
at a place called Glastbrig, with Agelnorth viscount of the 
shire, and slew them; but Leofric, Harold, and king Ed- 
ward, by force, as is likeliest, though it be not said how, re- 
duced him to peace. *The next year, Edward son of Edmund 
Ironside, for whom his uncle king Edward had sent to the empe- 
ror, came out of Hungary, designed successor to the crown; but 
within a few days after his coming died at London, leaving be- 
hind him Edgar Atheling his son, Margaret and Christiana his 
daughters, About the same time also died earl Leofric in a 
good old age, a man of no less virtue than power in his time, 
religious, prudent, and faithful to his country, happily wedded 
to Godiva, a woman of great praise. His son Algar found 
less favour with king Edward, again banished the year after 
his father’s death,* but he again by the aid of Griffin and a 
fleet from Norway, maugre the king, soon recovered his earl- 
dom. *The next year Malcolm king of Scots, coming to 
visit king Edward, was brought cn his way by Tosti the Nor- 
thumbrian, to whom he swore brotherhood: yet the next 
year but one,’ while Tosti was gone to Rome with Aldred 
archbishop of York for his pall, this sworn brother, taking ad- 
vantage of his absence, roughly harassed Northumberland. 
The year passing to an end without other matter of moment, 
save the frequent inroads and robberies of Griffin, whom no 
bonds of faith could restrain, king Edward sent against him 
after Christmas, Harold now duke of West-Saxons,® with no 
great body of horse, from Gloucester, where he then kept his 
court ; whose coming heard of Griffin not daring to abide, 
nor inany part of his land holding himself secure, escaped 
hardly by sea, ere Harold, coming to Rudeland, burnt his 
palace and ships there, returning to Gloucester the same day. 
‘ But by the middle of May setting out with a fleet from 
Bristow, he sailed about the most part of Wales, and met by 
his brother Tosti with many troops of horse, as the king had 
appointed, began to waste the country; but the Welsh 
giving pledges, yielded themselves, promised to become tri: 
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butary, and banish Griffin their prince; who lurking some 
where was the next year® taken and slain by Griffin prince of 
North Wales; his head with the head and tackle of his ship 
sent to Harold, by him to the king, who of his gentleness 
made Blechgent and Rithwallon, or Rivallon, his two bro- 
thers, princes in his stead ; they to Harold in behalf of the 
king swore fealty and tribute. ° Yet the next year Harold 
haying built a fair house at a place called Portascith in Mon- 
mouthshire, and stored it with provision, that the king might 
lodge there in time of hunting, Caradoc, the son of Griffin 
slain the year before,’ came with a number of men, slew all 
he found there, and took away the provision. Soon after 
which the Northumbrians in a tumult at York beset the 
palace of Tosti their earl, slew more than two hundred of his 
soldiers and servants, pillaged his treasure, and put him to fly 
for his life. The cause of this insurrection they alleged to 
be, for that the queen Edith had commanded, in her brether 
Tosti’s behalf, Gospatric a nobleman of that country to be 
treacherously slain in the king’s court; and that Tosti him- 
self the year before with like treachery had caused to be 
slain in his chamber Gamel and Ulf, two other of their no- 
blemen, besides his intolerable exactions and oppressions. 
Then in a manner the whole country, coming up to complain 
of their grievances, met with Harold at Northampton, whom 
the king at Tosti’s request had sent to pacify the Northum- 
brians ; but they laying open the cruelty of his government, 
and their own birthright of freedom not to endure the tyranny 
of any governor whatsoever, with absolute refusal to admit 
him again, and Harold hearing reason, all the accomplices of 
Tosti were expelled the earldom. He himself, banished the 
realm, went into Flanders; Morcar the son of Algar made 
earl in his stead. Huntingdon tells another cause of Tosti’s 
banishment, that one day at Windsor, while Harold reached 
the cup to king Edward, Tosti, envying to see his younger 
brother in greater favour than himself, could not forbear to 
run furiously upon him, catching hold of his hair; the scuffle 
was soon parted by other attendants rushing between, and 
Tosti forbidden the court. He with continued fury riding to 
Hereford, where Harold had many servants, preparing an en 
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tertainment for the king, came to the house and set upou 
them with his followers ; then lopping off hands, arms, legs 
of some, heads of others, threw them into butts of wine, meath, 
or ale, which were laid in for the king’s drinking: and at his 
going away charged them to send him this word, that of other 
fresh meats he might bring with him to his farm what he 
pleased, but of souse he should find plenty provided ready for 
him: that for this barbarous act the king pronounced him 
banished; that the Northumbrians, taking advantage at the 
king’s displeasure and sentence against him, rose also to be 
revenged of his cruelties done to themselves. But this no 
way agrees ; for why then should Harold or the king so much 
labour with the Northumbrians to re-admit him, if he were a 
banished man for his crimes done before? About this time it 
happened, that Harold putting to sea one day for his plea- 
sure,? in a fisherboat, from his manor at Boseham in Sussex, 
caught with a tempest too far off lands, was carried into Nor- 
mandy; and by the earl of Pontiew, on whose coast he was 
driven, at his own request brought to duke William ; who, 
entertaining him with great courtesy, so far won him, as to 
promise the duke by oath of his own accord, not only the 
castle of Dover then in his tenure, but the kingdom also after 
king Edward’s death to his utmost endeavour, thereupon be- 
trothing the duke’s daughter then too young for marriage, 
and departing richly presented. Others say, that king Ed- 
ward himself, after the death of Edward his nephew, sent 
Harold thither on purpose to acquaint duke William with his 
intention to bequeath him his kingdom :* but Malmsbury ac- 
counts the former story to be the truer. Ingulf writes, that 
king Edward now grown old, and perceiving Edgar his nephew 
both in body and mind untit to govern, especially against the 
pride and insolence of Godwin’s sons, who would never obey 
him ; duke William on the other side of high merit, and his 
kinsman by the mother, had sent Robert, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, to acquaint the duke with his purpose, not long be- 
fore Harold came thither. The former part may be true, that 
king Edward upon such considerations had sent one or other ; 
but archbishop Robert had fled the land, and dead many 
years before. Eadmer and Simeon write, that Harold went 
of his own accord into Normandy, by the king’s permission 
i 3 Leges Ed. Conf. Tit. Lex Noricor. 
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or connivance, to get free his brother Wulnod and nephew 
Hacun the son of Swane, whom the king had taken hostages 
of Godwin, and sent into Normandy ; that king Edward fore- 
told Harold, his Journey thither would be to the detriment of 
all England, and his own reproach ; that duke William then 
acquainted Harold how Edward, ere his coming to the crown, 
had promised, if ever he attained it, to leave duke William 
successor after him. Last of these Matthew Paris writes, that 
Harold, to get free of duke William, affirmed his coming 
thither not to have been by accident or force of tempest, but on 
set purpose, in that private manner to enter with him into secret 
confederacy : so variously are these things reported. After 
this king Edward grew sickly,* yet as he was able kept his 
Christmas at London, and was at the dedication of St. Peter’s 
church in Westminster, which he had rebuilt ; but on the 
eve of Epiphany, or Twelfthtide, deceased much lamented, 
and in the church was entombed. That he was harmless and 
simple, is conjectured by his words in anger to a peasant, 
who had crossed his game, (for with hunting and hawking he 
was much delighted), ‘‘ By God and God’s mother,” said he, 
“T shall do you as shrewd a turn if I can;” observing that 
law maxim, the best of all his successors, “ that the king of 
England can do no wrong.’”’ The softness of his nature gave 
growth to factions of those about him, Normans especially 
and English; these complaining, that Robert the archbishop 
was a sower of aissension between the king and nis people, a 
traducer of the English; the other side, that Godwin and his 
sons bore themselves arrogantly and proudly towards the king, 
usurping to themselves equal share in the government, ofttimes 
making sport with his simplicity ; *that through their power in 
the land, they made no scruple to kill men of whose inheritance 
they took a liking, and so to take possession. The truth is, 
that Godwin and his sons did many things boisterously and 
violentiy, much against the king’s mind; which not able to 
resist, he had, as some say, his wife Edith Godwin’s daughter 
in such aversation, as in bed never to have touched her; 
whether for this cause, or mistaken chastity, not commend- 
able; to enquire further, is not material. His laws held 
good and just, and long after desired by the English of thew 
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Norman kings, are yet extant. He is said to be at table not 
excessive, at festivals nothing puffed up with the costly robes 
he wore, which his queen with curious art had woven for him 
in gold. He was full of alms-deeds, and exhorted the monks 
to like charity. He is said to be the first English king that 
cured the disease thence called the king’s evil; yet Malms- 
bury blames them who attribute that cure to his royalty, not 
to his sanctity; said also to have cured certain blind men 
with the water wherein he hath washed his hands. A little 
before his death, lying speechless two days, the third day, 
after a deep sleep, he was heard to pray, that if it were a true 
vision, not an illusion which he had seen, God would give 
him strength to utter it, otherwise not. Then he related how 
he had seen two devout monks, whom he knew in Normandy 
to have lived and died well, who appearing told him they were 
sent messengers from God to foretel, that because the great 
ones of England, dukes, lords, bishops, and abbots, were not 
ministers of God, but of the devil, God had delivered the land 
to their enemies ; and when he desired that he might reveal 
this vision, to the end they might repent, it was answered, 
they neither will repent, neither will God pardon them: at 
this relation others trembling, Stigand the simonious arch- 
bishop, whom Edward much to blame had suffered many years 
to sit primate in the church, is said to have laughed, as at the 
feverish dream of a doting old man; but the event proved it 
true. 


HAROLD, SON OF EARL GODWIN. 


Haroun, whether by king Edward a little before his death 
ordained successor to the crown, as Simeon of Durham and° 
others affirm; or by the prevalence of his faction, excluding 
Edgar the right heir, grandchild to Edmund Ironside, as 
Malmsbury and Huntingdon agree; no sooner was the funeral 
of king Edward ended, but on the same day was elected and 
crowned king: and no sooner placed in the throne, but began 
to frame hrmself by all manner of compliances to gain affec- 
tion, endeavoured to make good laws, repealed bad, became a 
great patron to church and churchmen, courteous and affable 
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to all reputed good, a hater of evildoers, charged all his 
officers to punish thieves, robbers, and all disturbers of the 
peace, while he himself by sea and land laboured in the de- 
fence of his country : so good an actor is ambition. In the 
mean while a blazing star, seven mornings together, about the 
end of April was seen to stream terribly, not only over England, 
but other parts of the world ; fortelling here, as was thought, 
the great changes approaching : plainliest prognosticated by 
Elmer, a monk of Malmsbury, who could not foresee, when 
time was, the breaking of his own legs for soaring too high. 
He in his youth strangely aspiring, had made and fitted wings 
to his hands and feet ; with these on the top of a tower, spread 
out to gather air, he flew more than a furlong; but the wind 
being too high, came fluttering down, tc the maiming of all 
his limbs ; yet so conceited of his art, that he attributed the 
cause of his fall to the want of a tail, as birds have, which he 
forgot to make to his hinder parts. This story, though seeming 
otherwise too light in the midst of a sad narration, yet for the 
strangeness thereof, I thought worthy enough the placing, as 
I found it placed in my author. But to digress no farther ; 
Tosti the king's brother coming from Flanders, full of envy 
at his younger brother’s advancement to the crown, resolved 
what he might to trouble his reign; forcing therefore them 
of Wight Isle to contribution, he sailed thence to Sandwich, 
committing piracies on the coast between. Harold, then re- 
siding at London, with a great number of ships drawn together, 
and of horse troops by land, prepares in person for Sandwich : 
whereof Tosti having notice, directs his course with sixty ships 
towards Lindsey,’ taking with him all the seamen he found, 
willing or unwilling ; where he burnt many villages, and slew 
many of the inhabitants; but Edwin the Mercian duke, and 
Morcar his brother, the Northumbrian earl, with their forces 
on either side, soon drove him out of the country. Who 
thence betook him to Malcolm the Scottish king, and with 
him abode the whole summer. About the same time duke Wil 
liam sending ambassadors to admonish Harold of his promise 
and oath, to assist him in his plea to the kingdom, he made 
answer, that by the death of his daughter betrothed to him on 
that condition, he was absolved of his oath ;° or not dead, he 
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could not take her now an outlandish woman, without 
consent of the realm; that it was presumptuously done, and 
not to be persisted in, if without consent or knowledge of the 
states, he had sworn away the right of the kingdom ; that 
what he swore was to gain his liberty, being in a manner then 
his prisoner; that it was unreasonable in the duke to require 
or expect of him the foregoing of a kingdom, conferred upon 
him with universal favour and acclamation of the people. To 
this flat denial he added contempt, sending the messengers 
back, saith Matthew Paris, on maimed horses. The duke, thus 
contemptuously put off, addresses himself to the pope, setting 
forth the justice of his cause ; which Harold, whether through 
haughtiness of mind, or distrust, or that the ways to Rome 
were stopped, sought not to do. Duke William, besides the 
promise and oath of Harold, alleged that king Edward, by the 
advice of Seward, Godwin himself, and Stigand the arch- 
bishop, had given him the right of succession, and had sent 
him the son and nephew of Godwin, pledges of the gift: the 
pope sent to duke William, after this demonstration of his 
right, a consecrated banner. Whereupon he having with great 
care and choice got an army of tall and stout soldiers, under 
captains of great skill and mature age, came in August to the 
port of St. Valerie. Meanwhile Harold from London comes 
to Sandwich, there expecting his navy; which also coming, 
he sails to the Isle of Wight ; and having heard of duke Wil- 
liam’s preparations and readiness to invade him, kept good 
watch on the coast, and foot forces every where in fit places to 
guard the shore. But ere the middle of September, provision 
failing when it was most needed, both fleet and army return 
home. When on a sudden, Harold Harvager king of Norway, 
with a navy of more than five hundred great ships,’ (others les- 
sen them by two hundred, others augment them toa thousand, ) 
appears at the mouth of Tine; to whom earl Tosti with his 
ships came as was agreed between them; whence both uniting 
set sail with all speed, and entered the river Humber. Thence 
turning into Ouse, as far as_Rical, landed, and won York by 
assault. At these tidings Harold with all his power hastes 
thitherward ; but ere his coming, Edwin and Morcar at Ful- 
ford by York, on the north side of Ouse, about the feast of 
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St. Matthew had given them battle; successfully at first, but 
overborn at length with numbers; and forced to turn their 
backs, more of them perished in the river than in the fight. 
The Norwegians taking with them five hundred hostages out 
of York, and ieaving there one hundred and fifty of their own. 
retired to their ships. But the fifth day after, king Harold 
with a great and well-appointed army coming to York, and at 
Stamford bridge, or Battle bridge on Darwent, assailing the 
Norwegians, after much bloodshed on both sides, cut off the 
greatest part of them, with Harvager their king, and Tosti his 
awn brother.! But Olave the king’s son, and Paul earl of 
Orkney, left with many soldiers to guard the ships, surrender- 
ing themselves with hostages, and oath given never to return 
as enemies, he suffered freely to depart with twenty ships, and 
the small remnant of their army. “One man of the Norwe- 
gians is not to be forgotten, who with incredible valour keep- 
ing the bridge a long hour against the whole English army, 
with his single resistance delayed their victory ; and scorning 
offered life, till in the end no man daring to grapple with him, 
either dreaded as toc strong, or contemned as one desperate, 
he was at length shot dead with an arrow; and by his fall 
opened the passage of pursuit to a complete victory. Where- 
with Harold lifted up in mind, and forgetting now his former 
shows of popularity, defrauded his soldiers their due and well- 
deserved share of the spoils. While these things passed in 
Northumberland, duke William lay still at St. Valerie; his 
ships were ready, but the wind served not for many days ; which 
put the soldiery into much discouragement and murmi, taking 
this for an unlucky sign of their success; at last the wind 
came favourable, the duke first under sail awaited the rest at 
anchor, till all coming forth, the whole fleet of nine hundred 
ships with a prosperous gale arrived at Hastings. At his going 
out of the boat by a slip falling on his hands, to correct the 
omen,° a soldier standing by said aloud, that their duke had 
taken possession of England. Landed, he restrained his army 
from waste and spoil, saying that they ought to spare what 
was their own. But these things are related of Alexander and 
Ceesar, and I doubt thence borrowed by the monks to inlay 


their story. The duke for fifteen days after landing kept his 
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men quiet within the camp, having taken the castle of Hast- 
ings, or built a fortress there. Harold secure the while, and 
proud of his new victory, thought all his enemies now under 
foot: but sitting jollily at dinner, news is brought him that 
duke William of Normandy with a great multitude of horse 
and foot, slingers and archers, besides other choice auxiliaries 
which he had hired in France, was arrived at Pevensey. Harold, 
who had expected him all the summer, but not so late in the 
year as now it was, for it was October, with his forces much 
diminished after two sore conflicts, and the departing of many 
others from him discontented, in great haste marches to Lon- 
don. Thence not tarrying for supplies, which were on their 
way towards him, hurries into Sussex, (for he was always in 
haste since the day of his coronation,) and ere the third part 
of his army could be well put in order, finds the duke about 
nine miles from Hastings, and now drawing nigh, sent spies 
before him to survey the strength and number of his enemies: 
them discovered, such the duke causing to be led about, and 
after well filled with meat and drink, sent back. They not 
otherwise brought word, that the duke’s army were most of 
them priests ; for they saw their faces all over shaven; the 
English then using to let grow on their upper lip large mus- 
tachios, as did anciently the Britons. The king laughing 
answered, that they were not priests, but valiant and hard 

soldiers. Therefore said Girtha his brother, a youth of noble 
courage and understanding above his age, ‘‘Forbear thou thy- 
self to fight, who art obnoxious to duke William by oath, let 
us unsworn undergo the hazard of battle, who may justly 
fight in the defence of our country ; thou, reserved to fitter 
time, mayst either reunite us flying, or revenge us dead.” The 
king not hearkening to this, lest it might seem to argue fear 
in him or a bad cause, with like resolution rejected the offers 
of duke William sent to him by a monk before the battle, with 
this only answer hastily delivered, ‘Let God judge between 
us.’’ The offers were these, that Harold would either lay down 
the sceptre, or hold it of him, or try his title with him by 
single combat in sight of both armies, or refer it to the pope. 
These rejected, both sides prepared to fight the next morning, 
the English from singing and drinking all night, the Normans 
from confession of their sins, and communion of the host. 
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The English were in a strait disadvantageous place, so that 
many, discouraged with their ill ordering, scarce having room 
where to stand, slipped away before the onset, the rest in close 
order, with their battleaxes and shields, made an impenetrable 
squadron: the king himself with his brothers on foot stood 
by the royal standard, wherein the figure of a man fighting 
was inwoven with gold and precious stones. The Norman foot, 
most bowmen, made the foremost front, on either side wings 
uf horse somewhat behind. The duke arming, and his corslet 
given him on the wrong side, said pleasantly, “‘ The strength 
of my dukedom will be turned now into a kingdom.” Then 
the whole army singing the song of Rowland, the remem- 
brance of whose exploits might hearten them, imploring lastly 
divine help, the battle began; and was fought sorely on either 
side: but the main body of English foot by no means would 
be broken, till the duke, causing his men to feign flight, drew 
them out with desire of pursuit into open disorder, then turned 
suddenly upon them so routed by themselves, which wrought 
their overthrow ; yet so they died not unmanfully, but turning 
oft upon their enemies, by the advantage of an upper ground, 
beat them down by heaps, and filled up a great ditch with 
their carcases. Thus hung the victory wavering on either side | 
from the third hour of day to evening ; when Harold having 
maintained the fight with unspeakable courage and personal 
valour, shot into the head with an arrow, fell at length, and 
left his soldiers without heart longer to withstand the un- 
wearied enemy. With Harold fell also his two brothers, 
Leofwin and Girtha, with them greatest part of the En- 
glish nobility. His body lying dead a knight or soldier 
wounding on the thigh, was by the duke presently turned 
out of military service. Of Normans and French were 
slain no small number; the duke himself that day not a 
little hazarded his person, having had three choice horses killed 
under him. Victory obtained, and his dead carefully buried, 
the English also by permission, he sent the body of Harold to 
his mother without ransom, though she offered very much to 
redeem it; which having received she buried at Waltham, in 
a church built there by Harold. In the mean while, Edwin 
and Morca, who had withdrawn themselves from Harold, hear- 
ing of his death, came to London ; sending Aldgith the queen 
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their sister with all speed to West-chester. Aldred the arch- 
bishop of York, and many of the nobles, with the Londoners, 
would have set up Edgar the right heir, and prepared them- 
selves to fight for him; but Morcar and Edgar not liking 
the choice, who each of them expected to have been chosen 
before him, withdrew their forces, and returned home. Duke 
William, contrary to his former resolution, (if Florent of 
Worcester, and they who follow him,” say true,) wasting, burn- 
ing, and slaying all in his way; or rather, as saith Malmsbury, 
not in hostile but in regal manner, came up to London, met at 
Barcham by Edgar, with the nobles, bishops, citizens, and at 
length Edwin and Morcar, who all submitted to him, gave 
hostages and swore fidelity, he to them promised peace and 
defence ; yet permitted his men the while to burn and make 
prey. Coming to London with all his army, he was on Christ- 
mas-day solemnly crowned in the great church at Westminster, 
by Aldred archbishop of York, having first given his oath at 
the altar, in presence of all the people, to defend the church, 
well govern the people, maintain right law, prohibit rapine, 
and unjust judgment, Thus the English, while they agreed 
not about the choice of their native king, were constrained to 
take the yoke of an outlandish conqueror. With what minds 
and by what course of life they had fitted themselves for this 
servitude, William of Malmsbury spares not to lay open. Not 
afew years before the Normans came, the clergy, though 
in Edward the Gonfessor’s days, had lost all good literature and 
religion, scarce able to read and understand their Latin service ; 
le was a miracle to others, who knew his grammar. The 
monks went clad in fine stuffs, and made no difference what 
they eat; which though in itself no fault, yet to their consci- 
ences was irreligious. The great men, given to gluttony and 
dissolute life, made a prey of the common people, abusing 
their daughters whom they had in service, then turning 
them off to the stews; the meaner sort tippling together 
night and day, spent all they had in drunkenness, attended 
with other vices which effeminate men’s minds. Whence it 
came to pass, that carried on with fury and rashness more 
than any true fortitude or skill of war, they gave to William 
their conqueror so easy a conquest. Not but that some few 
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of all sorts were much better among them; but such was the 
generality. And as the long suffering of God permits bad 
men to enjoy prosperous days with the good, so his severity 
ofttimes exempts not good men from their share in evil times 


with the bad. 


If these were the causes of such misery and thraldom to 
those our ancestors, with what better close can be concluded, 
than here in fit season to remember this age in the midst of her 
security, to fear from like vices, without amendment, the re- 
volution of like calamities ? 


END OF THE HISTORY OF BRITAIN. 


BRIEF HISTORY OF MOSCOVIA, 


AND OF OTHER LESS KNOWN COUNTRIES LYING EAST. 
WARD OF RUSSIA AS FAR AS CATHAY. 


GATHERED FROM THE WRITINGS OF SEVERAL EYEWITNESSES. 


[FIRST PUBLISHED, 1682.] 


THE PREFACE. 


Tue study of geography is both profitasle and delightful: 
but the writers thereof, though some of them exact enough 
in setting down longitudes and latitudes, yet in those other 
relations of manners, religion, government, and such like, 
accounted geographical, have for the most part missed their 
proportions. Some too brief and deficient satisfy not: others 
too voluminous and impertinent cloy and weary out the 
reader, while they tell long stories of absurd superstitions, 
ceremonies, quaint habits, and other petty circumstances little 
to the purpose. Whereby that which is useful, and only 
worth observation, in such a wood of words, is either over- 
slipped, or soon forgotten ; which perhaps brought into the 
ing of some men more learned and judicious, who had not 
the leisure or purpose to write an entire geography, yet at 
least to assay something in the description of one or two 
countries, which might be as a pattern or example to render 
others more cautious hereafter, who intended the whole work. 
And this, perhaps, induced Paulus Jovius to describe only 
Moscovy and Britain. Some such thoughts, many years since, 
led me at a vacant time to attempt the like argument, and I 
began with Moscovy, as being the most northern region of 
Europe reputed civii; and the more northern parts thereof 
first discovered by English voyagers. Wherein I saw I had 
by much the advantage of Jovius. What was scattered in 
many volumes, and observed at several times by eyewitnesses, 
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with no cursory pains I laid together, tu save the reader a far 
longer travail of wandering through so many desert authors ; 
who yet with some delight drew me after them, from the 
eastern bounds of Russia to the walls of Cathay, in several 
late journies made thither overland by Russians, who describe 
the countries in their way far otherwise than our common 
geographers. From proceeding further, other occasions 
diverted me. This Essay, such as it is, was thought by some, 
who knew of it, not amiss to be published ; that so many 
things remarkable, dispersed before, now brought under one 
view, might not hazard to be otherwise lost, nor the labour 
lost of collecting them. 


MOSCOVIA, OR RELATIONS OF MOSCOVIA, &c. 


CHAP. I.—A Brier Description. 


THE empire of Moscovia, or as others call it Russia, is 
bounded on the north with Lapland and the ocean; south- 
ward by the Crim Tartar; on the west by Lithuania, Livonia, 
and Poland; on the east by the river Ob, or Oby, and the 
Nagayan Tartars on the Volga as far as Astracan. 

The north parts of this country are so barren, that the 
inhabitants fetch their corn a thousand miles ;! and so cold in 
winter, that the very sap of their woodfuel burning on the fire 
freezes at the brand’s end, where it drops. The mariners, 
which were left on shipboard in the first English voyage 
thither, in going up only from the cabins to the hatches,* had 
their breath so congealed by the cold, that they fell down as 
it were stifled. The bay of St. Nicholas, where they first put 
in,° lieth in sixty-four degrees ; called so from the abbey there 
built of wood, wherein are twenty monks, unlearned, as thea 
they found them, and great drunkards: their church is fair, 
full of images and tapers. There are besides but six liouses, 
whereof one built by the English. In the bay over against 
the abbey is Rose Island,‘ full of damask and red roses, 
violets and wild rosemary ; the isle is in circuit seven or eight 
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miles; about the midst of May, the snow there is cleared, 
having two months been melting; then the ground in four- 
teen days is dry, and grass knee- deep within a month ; after 
September, frost returns, and snow a yard high: it hath a 
house built by the English near to a fresh, fair spring. North 

east of the abbey, on the other side of Duina, is the castle of 
Archangel, where the English have another house. The 
river Duina, beginning about seven hundred miles within the 
country, having first received Pinega, falls here into the sea, 
very large and swift, but shallow. It runneth pleasantly 
between hills on either side; beset like a wilderness with 
high fir and other trees. Their boats of timber, without any 
iron in them, are either to sail, or to be drawn up with ropes 
against the stream. 

North-east beyond Archangel standeth Lampas,* where, 
twice a year, is kept a great fair of Russes, Tartars, and 
Samoéds; and to the laudward, Mezen and Slobotca, two 
towns of traffic between the river Pechora, or Petzora, and 
Duina: to seaward lies the Cape of Candinos, and the Island 
of Colgoive, about thirty leagues from the bar of Pechory in 
sixty-nine degrees.°® 

The river Pechora or Petzora, holding his course through 
Siberia, how far the Russians thereabouts know not, runneth 
into the sea at seventy-two mouths, full of ice ; abounding 
with swans, ducks, geese, and partridge, which they take in 
July, sell the feathers, and salt the bodies for winter provision. 
On this river spreading to a lake, stands the town of Pustozera 
in sixty-eight degrees,” having some eighty or a hundred 
houses, where certain merchants of Hull wintered in the year 
sixteen hundred and eleven. The town Pechora, small and 
poor, hath three churches. They traded there up the river, 
four days’ journey to Outszilma, a small town of sixty houses. 
The Russians that have travelled say that this river springs 
out of the mountains of Jougoria, and runs through Permia. 
Not far from the mouth thereof are the straits of Vaigatz, of 
which hereafter: more eastward is the point of Naramzy, the 
next to that the river Ob ;* beyond which the Moscovites have 
extended lately their dominion. Touching the Riphean 
mountains, whence Tanais was anciently thought to spring, 
gar men could hear nothing; but rather that the whole 
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country is champaign, and in the northernmost part huge and 
desert woods of fir, abounding with black wolves, “bears, 
buffs, and another beast called rossomakka, whose female 
bringeth forth by passing through some narrow place, as 
between two stakes, and so presseth her womb to a disburden- 
ing. ‘Travelling southward, they found the country more 
pleasant, fair, and better inhabited, corn, pasture, meadows, 
and huge woods. Arkania (if it be not the same with Arch- 
angel) is a place of English trade, from whence a day’s 
journey distant, but from St. Nicholas a hundred versts,° 
Colmogro stands on the Duina; a great town not walled, but 
scattered. The English have here lands of their own, given 
them by the emperor, and fair houses : not far beyond Pinega, 
running between rocks of alabaster and great woods, meets 
with Duina. From Colmogro to Usting are five hundred 
versts or little miles, an ancient city upon the confluence of 
Juga and Sucana into Duina,! which there first receives his 
name. Thence continuing by water to Wologda, a great city 
so named of the river which passes through the midst ; it 
hath a castle walled about with brick and stone, and many 
wooden churches, two for every parish, the one in winter to 
be heated, the other used in summer: this is a town of much 
traffic, a thousand miles from St. Nicholas. All this way by 
water no lodging is to be had but under open sky by the river 
side, and other provision oniy what they bring with them. 
From Wologda by sled they go to Yeraslave on the Volga, 
whose breadth is there at least a mile over, and thence runs 
two thousand seven hundred versts to the Caspian sea,” having 
his head spring out of Bealozera, which is a lake, amidst 
whereof is built a strong tower, wherein the kings of Moscovy 
reserve their treasure in time of war. From this town to 
Rostove, then to Pereslave, a great town situate on a fair lake; 
thence to Mosco. 

Between Yeraslave and Mosco, which is two hundred miles, 
the country is so fertile, so populous and full of villages, that 
in a forenoon seven or eight hundred sleds are usually seen 
coming with salt-fish, or laden back with corn.’ 

Mosco the chief city, lying in fifty-five degrees, distant from 
St. Nicholas fifteen hundred miles, is reputed to be greater 
than London with the suburbs, but rudely built ;* their houses 
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and churches most of timber, few of stone, their streets un- 
paved ; it hath a fair castle four-square, upon a hill, two miles 
about, with brick walls very high, and some say eighteen foot 
thick, sixteen gates, and as many bulwarks ; in the castle are 
kept the chief markets, and in winter on the river, being then 
firm ice. This river Moscua on the south-west side encloses 
the castle, wherein are nine fair churches with round gilded 
towers, and the emperor's palace; which neither within nor 
without is equal for state to the king’s houses in England, but 
rather like our buildings of old fashion, with small windows, 
some of glass, some with lattices, or iron bars. 

They who travel from Mosco te the Caspian, go by water 
down the Moscua to the river Occa ;° then by certain castles 
to Rezan, a famous city now ruinate ; the tenth day to Nysno- 
vogrod, where Occa falls into Volga, which the Tartars call 
Edel. From thence the eleventh day to Cazan, a Tartar city 
of great wealth heretofore, now under the Russian ; walled at 
first with timber and earth, but since by the emperor Vasili- 
wich with freestone. From Cazan to the river Cama, falling 
into Volga from the province of Permia, the people dwelling 
on the left side are Gentiles, and live in woods without houses ;® 
beyond them to Astracan, Tartars of Mangat, and Nagay: on 
the right side those of Crimme. From Mosco to Astracan is 
about six hundred leagues. The town is situate in an island 
on a hill-side walled with earth, but the castle with earth and 
timber ; the houses, except that of the governor, and some 
few others, poor and simple ; the ground utterly barren, and 
without wood : they live there on fish, and sturgeon especially ; 
which hanging up to dry in the streets and houses, brings 
whole swarms of flies, and infection to the air, and oft great 
pestilence. This island, in length twelve leagues, three in 
breadth, is the Russian limit toward the Caspian, which he 
keeps with a strong garrison, being twenty leagues from that 
sea, into which Volga falls at seventy mouths. From St. 
Nicholas, or from Mosco to the Caspian, they pass in forty- 
six days and nights, most part by water. 

Westward from St. Nicholas twelve hundred miles is the 
city.’ Novogrod fifty-eight degrees, the greatest mart town 


of all this dominion, and in bigness not inferior to Mosco. | 


The way thither is through the western bottom of St. Nicholas 
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bay, and so along the shore full of dangerous rocks to the 
monastery Solofky, wherein are at least two hundred monks; 
the people thereabout in a manner savages, yet tenants to those 
monks. Thence to the dangerous river Owiga, wherein are 
waterfalls as steep as from a mountain, and by the violence of 
their descent kept from freezing : so that the boats are to be 
carried there a mile over land; which the tenants of that 
abbey did by command, and were guides to the merchants 
without taking any reward. Thence to the town Povensa, 
standing within a mile of the famous lake Onega three hundred 
and twenty miles long, and in some places seventy, at narrowest 
twenty-five broad, and of great depth. Thence by some 
monasteries to the river Swire; then into the lake Ladiscay, 
much longer than Onega ; after which into the river Vollusky, 
which through the midst of Novogrod runs into this lake, and 
this lake into the Baltic sound by Narva and Revel. Their 
other cities toward the western bound are Plesco, Smolensko, 
or Vobsco. 

The emperor exerciseth absolute power: if any man die 
without male issue, his land returns to the emperor.’ Any rich 
man, who through age or other impotency is unable to serve 
the public, being informed of, is turned out of his estate, and 
forced with his family to live on a small pension, while some 
other more deserving is by the duke’s authority put into pos- 
session. The manner of informing the duke is thus: Your 
grace, saith one, hath such a subject, abounding with riches, 
but for the service of the state unmeet; and you have others 
poor and in want, and well able to do their country good 
service. Immediately the duke sends forth to inquire, and 
calling the rich man before him, Friend, saith he, you have 
too much living, and are unserviceable to your prince; less 
will serve you, and the rest maintain others who deserve 
more. The man thus called to impart his wealth repines not, 
but humbly answers that all he hath is God’s and the duke’s, 
as if he made restitution of what more justly was another’s, 
than parted with his own. Every gentleman hath rule and 
justice over his own tenants: if the tenants of two gentlemen 
agree not, they seek to compose it ; if they cannot, each brings 
his tenant before the high judge of that country. ‘They have 
no lawyers, but every man pleads his own cause, or else by 
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bill or answer in writing delivers it with his own hands to tlie 
duke: yet justice, by corruption of inferior officers, is much 
perverted. Where other proof is wanting, they may try the 
matter by personal combat, or by ohampion. If a debtor be 
poor, he becomes bondman to the duke, who lets out his labour 
till it pay the debt; till then he remains in bondage. Another 
trial they have by lots.’ 

The revenues of the emperor are what he list, and what his 
subjects are able; and he omits not the coarsest means to 
raise them: for in every good town there is a drunken 
tavern, called a Cursemay, which the emperor either lets out 
to farm, or bestows on some duke or gentleman,’ in reward 
of his service, who for that time is lord of the whole town, 
robbing and spoiling at his pleasure, till being well enriched, 
he is sent at his own charge to the wars, and there squeezed 
of his ill-got wealth ; by which means the waging of war is to 
the emperor little or nothing chargeable. 

The Russian armeth not less in time of war than three hundred 
thousand men,- half or whom ne takes with im into the field, 
the rest bestows in garrisons on the borders. He presseth no 
husbandman or merchant but the youth of the realm. He useth 
no foot, but such as are pioneers or gunners, of both which 
sort thirty thousand. The rest being horsemen, are all archers, 
and ride with a short stirrup, after the Turkish. Their armour 
is a coat of plate, and a skull on their heads. Some of their 
coats are covered with velvet, or cloth of gold; for they desire 
to be gorgeous in arms, but the duke himself above measure ; 
his pavilion covered with cloth of gold or silver, set with 
precious stones. They use little drums at the saddle-bow, 
instead of spurs, for at the sound thereof the horses run more 
swiftly. 

They fight without order ;* nor willingly give battle, but by 
stealth or ambush, Of cold and hard diet marvellously 
patient ; for when the ground is covered with snow frozen a 
yard thick, the common soldier will he in the fields two 
months together without tent, or covering over head; only 


hangs up his mantle against that part from whence the wea- . 


ther drives, and kindling a little fire, lies him down before it, 
with his back under the wind: hisdrink, thecold stream mingled 
with oatmeal, and the same all his food: his horse, fed with 
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green wood and bark, stands all this while in the open field, 
yet does his service. The emperor gives no pay at all, but to 
atrangers ; yet repays good deserts in war with certain lands 
during life; and they who oftenest are sent to the wars, 
think themselves most favoured,® though serving without 
wages. On the twelfth of December yearly, the emperor rides 
into the field, which is without the city, with all his nobility, 
on jennets and Turkey horses in great state ; before him five 
thousand arquebusiers, who shoot at a bank of ice, till they 
beat it down; the ordnance, which they have very fair of all 
sorts, they plant against two wooden houses filled with earth 
at least thirty foot thick, and beginning with the smallest, 
shoot them all off thrice over, having beat those two houses 
flat. Above the rest six great cannon they have, whose bullet 
is a yard high, so that a man may see it flying: then out of 
mortar-pieces they shoot wildfire into the air. Thus the 
emperor having seen what his gunners can do, returns home 
in the same order. 

They follow the Greek church, but with excess of supersti- 
tions :* their service is in the Russian tongue. They hold the 
ten commandments not to concern them, saying, that God 
gave them under the law, which Christ by his death on the 
cross hath abrogated: the eucharist they receive in both kinds. 
They observe four lents, hath services in their churches daily, 
from two hours before dawn till evening ;? yet for whoredom, 
drunkenness, and extortion none worse than the clergy. 

They have many great and rich monasteries,’ where they 
keep great hospitality. That of Trojetes hath in it seven 
hundred friars, and is walled about with brick very strongly, 
having many pieces of brass ordnance on the walls ; most of 
the lands, towns, and villages within forty miles belong to 
those monks, who are also as great merchants as any in the 
land. During Easter holydays, when two friends meet, they 
take each other by the hand; one of them saying, The Lord 
is risen ; the other answering,* It is so of a truth; and then 
they kiss, whether men or women. The emperor esteemeth 
the metropolitan next to God, after our lady, and St. Nicholas, 
as being his spiritual officer, himself but his temporal. °But 
the Muscovites that border on Tartaria are yet pagans. 
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Wheu there is love between two,° the man, among other 
trifling gifts, sends to the woman a whip, to signify, if she 
offend, what she must expect; and it isa rule among them, 
that if the wife be not beaten once a week, she thinks herself 
not beloved, and is the worse ; yet they are very obedient, and 
stir not forth, but at some seasons. Upon utter dislike, the 
husband divorces: which liberty no doubt they received first 
with their religion fromthe Greek church,’ and the imperial laws. 

Their dead they bury with new shoes on their feet,’ as to a 
long journey ; and put letters testimonial in their hands to St. 
Nicholas, or St. Peter, that this was a Russe or Russes, and 
died in the true faith ; which, as they believe, St. Peter having 
read, forthwith admits him into heaven. 

They have no learning,” nor will suffer to be among them ; 
their greatest friendship is drinking; they are great talkers, 
liars, flatterers, and dissemblers. They delight in gross meats 
and noisome fish ; their drink is better, being sundry sorts of 
meath ; the best made with juice of a sweet and crimson berry 
called Maliena, growing also in France;! other sorts with 
blackcherry, or divers other berries: another drink they use 
in the spring drawn from the birch-tree root, whose sap after 
June dries up. But there are no people that live so miserably 
as the poor of Russia ; if they have straw and water they make 
shift to live; for straw dried and stamped in winter time is 
their bread ; in summer grass and roots; at all times bark of 
trees is good meat for them; yet many of them die in the 
street for hunger, none relieving or regarding them. 

When they are sent into foreign countries,’ or that strangers 
come thither, they are very sumptuous in apparel, else the 
duke himself goes but meanly. 

In winter they travel only upon sleds,* the ways being 
hard, and smooth with snow, the rivers all frozen: one horse 
with a sled will draw a man four hundred miles in three days ; 
in summer the way is deep and travelling ill. The Russe of 
better sort goes not out in winter, but on his sled ; in summer 
on his horse: in his sled he sits on a carpet, or a white 
bear’s skin; the sled drawn with a horse well decked, with 
many fox or wolf tails about his neck, guided by a boy on his 
back, other servants riding on the tail of the sled. 
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The Russian sea breeds a certain beast which they call a 
morse ;" who seeks his food on the rocks, climbing up with 
help of his teeth ; whereof they make as great account as we of 
the elephant’s tooth. 


CHAP SII20r SAMOEDIA, SIBERIA, AND OTHER CoUnTRIES 
NORTH-EAST, SUBJECT TO THE MuscovireEs. 


NoRTH-EAstT of Russia lieth Samoédia by the river Ob. This 
country was first discovered by Oneke a Russian ; who first 
trading privately among them in rich furs, got great wealth, 
and the knowledge of their country ; then revealed his dis- 
covery to Boris protector to Pheodor, shewing how beneficial 
that country gained would be to the empire. Who sending em- 
bassadors among them gallantly attired, by fair means won their 
subjection to the empire, every head paying yearly two skins ot 
richest sables. Those messengers travelling also two hundred 
leagues beyond Ob eastward, made report of pleasant countries, 
abounding with woods and fountains, and people riding on 
elks and loshes ; others drawn on sleds by rein-deer; others 
by dogs as swift as deer. The Samoéds that came along with 
those messengers, returning to Mosco, admired the stateliness 
of that city, and were as much admired for excellent shooters, 
hitting every time the breadth of a penny, as far distant as 
hardly could be discerned. 

The river Ob is reported® by the Russes to be in breadth the 
sailing of a summer’s day; but full of islands and shoals, 
having neither woods, nor, till of late, inhabitants. Out of 
Ob they turn into the river Tauze. The Russians have here, 
since the Samoéds yielded them subjection, two governors, 
with three or four hundred gunners; have built villages and 


‘some small castles ; all which place they call Mongozey or 


Molgomsay.® Further upland they have also built other cities 
of wood, consisting chiefly of Poles, Tartars, and Russes, 
fugitive or condemned men ; as Vergateria, Siber, whence the 
whole country is named Tinna, thence Tobolsca on this side 
Ob, on the rivers Irtis, and Tobol, chief seat of the Russian 
governor ; above that, Zergolta in an island of Ob, where they 
have a customhouse. Beyond that on the other side Ob, 
‘Hack. 252. * Purch. part 3. p. 543, 540. © Ibid. 524,526. 
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Narim, and Tooina, now a great city.’ Certain churches also 
are erected in those parts; but no man forced to religion ; 
beyond Narim eastward on the river Telta is built the castle of 
Congoscoi, and all this plantation began since the year +790, 
with many other towns like these. And these are the coun- 
tries from whence come all the sables and rich furs. 

The Samoéds have no towns or certain place of abode, but 


up and down where they find moss for their deer ;° they live ” 


in companies peaceably, and are governed by some of the 
ancientest amongst them, but are idolaters. They shoot 
wondrous cunningly; their arrow-heads are sharpened stones, 
or fish bones, which latter serve them also for needles ; their 
thread being the sinews of certain small beasts, wherewith 
they sow the furs which clothe them; the furry side in sum- 
mer outward, in winter ward. ‘They have many wives, and 
their daughters they sell to him who bids most; which, if 
they be not liked, are turned back to their friends, the hus- 
band allowing only to the father what the marriage feast stood 
him in, Wives are brought to bed there by their husbands, 
and the next day go about as before. They till not the 
ground ; but live on the flesh of those wild beasts which they 
hunt. They are the only guides to such as travel Jougoria, 
Siberia, or any of those north-east parts in winter ;° being 
drawn on sleds with bucks riding post day and night, if it be 
moonlight, and lodge on the snow under tents of deer-skins. 
in whatever place they find enough of white moss to feed their 
sled-stags, turning them loose to dig it up themselves out of 
the deep snow: another Samoéd, stepping to the next wood, 
brings in store of firing: round about which they lodge within 
their tents, leaving the top open to vent smoke ; in which 
manner they are as warm as the stoves in Russia. They carry 
provision of meat with them, and partake besides of what 
fowl or venison the Samoéd kills with shooting by the way ; 
their drink is melted snow. Two deer being yoked to a sled, 
riding post, will draw two hundred miles in twenty-four hours 
without resting, and laden with their stuff, will draw it thirty 
miles in twelve. 
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CHAP. III.—Or TinGorsta anD THE COUNTRIES ADJOINING 
EASTWARD AS FAR AS CATHAY. 


Beyonpd Narim and Comgoscoi' the soldiers of those garrisons, 
travelling by appointment of the Russian governor in the year 
1605, found many goodly countries not inhabited, many vast 
deserts and rivers; till at the end of ten weeks they spied 
certain cottages and herds, or companies of people, which 
came to them with reverent behaviour, and signified to the 
Samoéds and Tartars, which were guides to the Russian soldiers, 
that they were called Tingoési; that their dwelling was on 
the great river Jenissey. This river is said to be far bigger 
than Ob,’ distant from the mouth thereof four days and nights’ 
sailing ; and likewise falls into the sea of Naramzie: it hath 
high mountains on the east, some of which cast out fire, to 
the west a plain and fertile country, which in the spring-time 
it overflows about seventy leagues; all that time the inhabit- 
ants keep them in the mountains, and then return with their 
cattle to the plain. The Tingoési are a very gentle nation, 
they have great swoln ‘throats,? like those in Italy that live 
under the Alps ; at persuasion of the Samoéds they forthwith 
submitted to the Russian government: and at their request 
travelling the next year to discover still eastward, they came 
at length to a river, which the savages of that place called 
Pisida,‘ somewhat less than Jenissey ; beyond which, hearing 
ofttimes the tolling of brazen bells, and sometimes the noise 
of men and horses, they durst not pass over; they saw there 
certain sails afar .off, square, and therefore supposed to be 
like Indian or China sails, and the rather for that they report 
that great guns have been heard shot off from those vessels. 
In April and May they were much delighted with the fair 
prospect of that country, replenished with many rare trees, 
plants, and flowers, beasts and fowl. Some think here to be 
the borders of Tangut in the north of Cathay.” Some of 
those Samoéds, about the year 1610, travelled so far till they 
came in view of a white city, and heard a great din of bells, 
and report there came to them men all armed in iron from 
head to foot. And in the year 1611, divers out of Cathay, and 
others from Alteen Czar, who styles himself the golden king, 
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came and traded at rarveliih or Surgoot, on the river Ob, 
bringing with them plates of silver. Whereupon Michael 
Pheodorowich the Russian emperor, in the year 1619, sent cer- 
tain of his people from Tooma to Alteen, and Cathay, who 
returned with embassadors from those princes. These relate,® 
that from Tooma in ten days and a half, three days whereof 
over a Jake, where rubies and sapphires grow, they came to 
the Alteen king, or king of Alty; through his land in five 
weeks they passed into the county of Sheromugaly, or Mu- 
galla, where reigned a queen called Manchica ; whence in 
fone days they came to the borders of Cathay, fended with a 
stone wall, fifteen fathom high; along the side of which, 
having on the other hand many pretty towns belonging to 
Queen Manchica, they travelled ten days without seeing any 
on the wall, till they came to the gate; where they saw very 
great ordnance lying, and three tuousand men in watch. They 
traffic with other nations at the gate, and very few at once 
are suffered to enter. They were travelling from Tooma to 
this gate twelve weeks; and from thence to the great city of 
Cathay ten days. Where being conducted to the house of 
embassadors, within a few days. there came a secretary from 
King Tambur, with two hundred men well apparelled, and 
riding on asses, to feast them with divers sorts of wine, and 
to demand their message ; but having brought no presents 
with them, they could “not be admitted to his sight ; only 
with his letter to the emperor they returned, as is “aforesaid, 
to Tobolsca. They report, that the land of Mugalla reaches 
from Boghar to the north sea,’ and hath many “castles built 
of stone, ” foursquare, with towers at the corners covered with 
glazed tiles; and on the gates alarm-bells, or watch-bells, 
twenty pound weight of metal ; their houses built also of stone, 
the cielings ’ cunningly painted with flowers of all colours. 
The people are idolaters : the country exceeding fruitful. They 
have asses and mules, but no horses. The people of Cathay 
say, that this great wall stretches from Boghar to the north 
sea, four months journey, with continual towers a slight shot 
distant from each other, and beacons on every tower ; and 
that this wall is the bound between Mugalla and Cathay. In 
which are but five gates; those narrow, and so low, that a 
horseman sitting upright cannot ride in. Next to the wall is 
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the city Shirokalga ; it hath a castle well furnished with short 
ordnance and small shot, which they who keep watch on the 
gates, towers, and walls, duly at sun-set and rising discharge 
thrice over. The city abounds with rich merchandise, velvyets, 
damasks, cloth of gold, and tissue, with many sorts of sugars. 
Like to this is the city of Yara; their markets smell odorifer- 
ously with spices, and Tayth more rich than that. Shirooan 
yet more magnificent, half a day’s journey through, and ex- 
ceeding populous. From hence to Cathaia the imperial city 
is two days’ journey, built of white stone, foursquare, in cir- 
ewit four days going, cornered with four white towers, very 
high and great, and others very fair along the wall, white 
interraingled with blue, and loopholes furnished with ordnance. 
In the midst of this white city stands a castle built of magnet, 
where the king dwells, in a sumptuous palace, the top whereof 
is overlaid with gold. “he city stands on even ground en- 
compassed with the river Youga, seven days’ journey from the 
sea. The people are very fair but not warlike, delighting 
most in rich traffic. These relations are referred hither, because 
we have them from Russians; who report also, that there is 
a sea beyond® Ob, so warm, that all kind of seafowl live there- 
about as well in winter as in summer. Thus much briefly of 
the sea and lands between Russia and Cathay. ‘ 


CHAP. IV.—Txe Succession oF Moscovia DUKES AND 
EMPERORS, TAKEN OUT OF THEIR CHRONICLES. BY A 
PoLac, WITH SOME LATER ADDITIONS.’ 


THE great Dukes of Moscovy derive their pedigree, though 
without ground, from Augustus Cesar; whom they fable to 
have sent certain of his kingdom to be governors over many 
remote provinces; and among them, Prussus over Frussia ; 
him to have had his seat on the eastern Baltic shore by the 
river Wixel; of whom Rurek, Sinaus, and Truuor descended 
by the fourth generation, were by the Russians, living then 
without civil government, sent for in the year 573, to bear 
rule over them, at the persuasion of Costomislius chief citizen 
of Novogrod. They therefore, taking with them Olechus 
their kinsman, divided those countries among themselves, and 
each in his province taught them civil government. 
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Ivor, son of Rurek, the rest dying without issue, became 
successor to them all: being left in nonage under the protec- 
tion of Olechus. He took to wife Olha daughter to a citizen 
of Plesco, of whom he begat Stoslaus; but after that, being 
slain by his enemies, Olha his wife went to Constantinople, 
and was there baptized Helena. | 

Stoslaus fought many battles with his enemies ; but was at 
length by them slain, who made a cup of his skull, engraven 
with this sentence in gold; “ Seeking after other men’s, he 
lost his own.” His sons were Teropulchus, Olega, and 
Volodimir. 

Volodimir, having slain the other two, made himself sole 
lord of Russia; yet after that fact inclining to Christian 
religion, had to wife Anna sister to Basilius and Constantine 
Greek emperors; and with all his people, in the year 988, 
was baptized, and called Basilius. Howbeit Zonaras reporteth, 
that before that time Basilius the Greek emperor sent @ bishop 
to them; at whose preaching they not being moved, but 
requiring a miracle, he after devout prayers, taking the book 
of gospel into his hands, threw it before them all into the 
fire ; which remaining there unconsumed, they were converted. 

Volodimir had eleven sons, among whom he divided his 
kingdom: Boristus and Glebus for their holy life registered 
saints; and their feast kept every year in November with 
great solemnity. The rest, through contention to have the 
sole government, ruined each other; leaving only Jaroslaus 
inheritor of all. 

Volodimir, son of Jaroslaus, kept his residence in the 
ancient city Kiow upon the river Boristhenes. And after 
many conflicts with the sons of his uncles and having subdued 
all, was called Monomachus. He made war with Constantine 
the Greek emperor, wasted Thracia, and returning home 
with great spoils to prepare new war, was appeased by 
Constantine; who sent Neophytus bishop of Ephesus, and 
Eustathius abbot of Jerusalem, to present him with part of 
our Saviour’s cross, and other rich gifts, and to salute him 
by the name of Czar, or Cesar: with whom he thenceforth 
entered into league and amity. 

After him in order of descent Vuszevolodus, George, Deme- 
trius. 

Then George, his son, who, in the year 1237 was slain in 
battle by the Tartar prince Bathy, who subdued Moscovia, and 
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made it tributary. From that time the Tartarians made such 
dukes of Russia, as they thought would be most pliable to 
their ends; of whom they required, as oft as ambassadors 
came to him out of Tartary, to go out and meet them; and in 
his own court to stand bareheaded, while they sate and deli- 
vered their message. At which time the Tartars wasted also 
Polonia, Selesia, and Hungaria, till Pope Innocent the Fourth 
obtained peace of them for five years. This Bathy, say the 
Russians, was the father of Tamerlane, whom they call 
Temirkutla. 

Then succeeded Jaroslaus, the brother of George, then 
Alexander his son. 

Daniel, the son of Alexander, was he who first made the city 
of Mosco his royal seat, builded the castle, and took on him 
the title of great duke. 

John, the son of Daniel, was surnamed Kaleta, that word 
signifying a scrip, out of which, continually carried about 
with him, he was wont to deal his alms. 

His son Simeon, dying without issue, left the kingdom to 
John his next brother; and he to his son Demetrius, who left 
two sons, Basilius and George. 

Basilius reigning, had a son of his own name, but doubting 
lest not of his own body, through the suspicion he had of 
his wife’s chastity, him he disinherits, and gives the dukedom 
to his brother George. 

George, putting his nephew Basilius in prison, reigns ; yet 
at his death, either through remorse, or other cause, surren- 
ders him the dukedom. 

Basilius, unexpectedly, thus attaining his supposed right, 
enjoyed it not long in quiet ; for Andrew and Demetrius, the 
two sons of George, counting it injury not to succeed their 
father, made war upon him, and surprising him on a sudden, 
put out his eyes. Notwithstanding which, the boiarens, or 
nobles, kept their allegiance to the duke, though blind, whom, 
therefore, they called Cziemnox. 

John Vasiliwich, his son, was the first who brought the 
Russian name out of obscurity into renown. To secure his 
own estate, he put to death as many of his kindred as were 
likely to pretend; and styled himself great duke of Wolodi- 
miria, Moscovia, Novogardia, Czar of all Russia. He won 


Plesco, the only walled city in all Muscovy, and Novogrod, 
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the richest, from the Lithuanians, to whom they had been 
subject fifty years before; and from the latter carried home 
three hundred waggons laden with treasure. He had war with 
Alexander king of Poland, and with the Livonians ; with him, 
on pretence of withdrawing his daughter Helena, whom he had 
to wife, from the Greek church to the Romish ; with the Livo- 
nians for no other cause but to enlarge his bounds : though he 
were often foiled by Plettebergius, great master of the Prus- 
sian knights. His wife was daughter to the duke of Tyversky ; 
of her he begat John; and to him resigned his dukedom ; 
giving him to wife the daughter of Steven, palatine of Molda- 
via; by whom he had issue Demetrius, and deceased soon 
after. Vasiliwich, therefore, reassuming the dukedom, mar- 
ried a second wife Sophia, daughter to Thomas Paleologus : 
who is said to have received her dowry out of the pope’s 
treasury, upon the promise of the duke to become Romish. 

This princess, of a haughty mind, often complaining that 
she was married to the Tartar’s vassal, at length by continual 
persuasions, and bya wile, found means to ease her husband 
and his country of that yoke. For whereas, till then, the 
Tartar had his procurators, who divelt in the very castle of 
Mosco, to oversee state affairs, she feigned that from heaven 
she had been warned to build a temple to St. Nicholas on the 
same place where the Tartar agents had their house. Being 
therefore delivered of a son, she made it her request to the 
prince of Tartary, whom she had invited to the baptizing, that 
he would give her that house, which obtaining, she razed to 
the ground, and removed those overseers out of the castle ; 
and so, by degrees, dispossessed them of all which they held 
in Russia. She prevailed also with her husband to transfer 
the dukedom from Demetrius the son of John, deceased, to 
Gabriel his eldest by her. 

Gabriel, no sooner duke, but changed his name to Basilius, 
and set his mind to do nobly; he recovered great part of 
Moscovy from Vitoldus duke of Lithuania; and on the Boris- 
thenes won Smolensko and many other cities in the year 
1514. He divorced his first wife, and of Helena, daughter to 
duke Glinski, begat Juan Vasiliwich. 

Juan Vasiliwich, being left a child, was committed to 
George his uncle and protector; at twenty-five years of age 
he vanquished the Tartars of Cazan and Astracan, bringing 
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home with him their princes captive; made crucl war in 
Uivonia, pretending right of inheritance. He seemed exceed- 
mgly devout ; and whereas the Russians in their churches use 
out of zeal and reverence to knock their heads against the 
ground, his forehead was seldom free of swellings and bruises, 
and very often seen to bleed. The cause of his rigour in 
government he alleged to be the malice and treachery of his 
subjects. But some of the! nobles, incited by his cruelty, 
called in the Crim Tartar, who in the year 1571 broke into 
Russia, burnt Mosco to the ground. He reigned fifty-four 
years, had three sons, of which the eldest, being strook on a 
‘time by his father, with grief thereof died; his other sons 
were Pheodor and Demetrius. In the time of Juan Vasiliwich 
the English came first by sea into the north parts of Russia. 
Pheodor Juanowich, being under age, was left to the 
protection of Boris, brother to the young empress, and third 
son by adoption in the emperor’s will.? After forty days of 
mourning, the appointed time of coronation being come, the 
emperor issuing out of his palace,’ the whole clergy before 
him entered with his nobility the church of Blaveshina or 
blessedness ; whence after service to the church of Michael, 
then to our lady church, being the cathedral. In midst 
whereof a chair was placed, and most unyaluable garments 
put upon him: there also was the imperial crown set on his 
head by the metropolitan, who out of a small book in his 
hand read exhortations to the emperor of justice and peaceable 
government. After this, rising from his chair he was invested 
with an upper robe, so thick with orient pearls and stones, as 
weighed two hundred pounds, the train borne up by six 
dukes ; his staff imperial was of a unicorn’s horn three foot 
and a half long, beset with rich stones; his globe and six 
crowns carried before him by princes of the blood; his horse 
at the church door stood ready with a covering of embroidered 
pearl, saddle and all suitable, to the value of three hundred 
thousand marks. There was a kind of bridge made three 
ways, one hundred and fifty fathom long, three foot high, 
two fathom broad, whereon the emperor with his train went 
from one church to another, above the infinite throng of people 
making loud acclamations; at the emperor’s returning from 
those churches they were spread underfoot with cloth of gold, 
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the porches with red velvet, the bridges with scarlet and 
stammel cloth, all which, as the emperor passed by, were cut 
and snatched by them that stood next: besides new minted 
coins of gold and silver cast among the people. The empress 
in her palace was placed before a great open window in rich 
and shining robes, among her ladies. After this the emperor 
came into parliament, where he had a banquet served by his 
nobles in princely order ; two standing on either side his 
chair with battleaxes of gold ; three of the next rooms great 
and large, being set round with plate of gold and silver, from 
the ground up to the roof. ‘This triumph lasted a week, 
wherein many royal pastimes were seen; after which, election 
was made of the nobles to new offices and dignities. The 
conclusion of all was a peal of one hundred and seventy brass 
ordnance two miles without the city, and twenty thousand 
harquebuzes twice over: and so the emperor with at least 
fifty thousand horse returned through the city to his palace, 
where aH the nobilily, officers, and merchants brought him 
rich presents. Shortly after, the emperor, by direction of 
Boris, conquered the large country of Siberia, and took pri- 
soner the king thereof; he removed also corrupt officers and 
former taxes. In sum, a great alteration in the government 
followed, yet all quietly and without tumult. These things 
reported abroad strook such awe into the neighbour kings, 
that the Crim Tartar, with his wives also, and many nobles, 
valiant and personable men, came to visit the Russian. 
There came also twelve hundred Polish gentlemen, many 
Circassians, and people of other nations, to offer service ; 
ambassadors from the Turk, the Persian, Georgian, and other 
Tartar princes ; from Almany, Poland, Sweden, Denmark. 
But this glory lasted not long, through the treachery of Boris, 
who procured the death, first of Demetrius, then of the 
emperor himself, whereby the imperial race, after the suc- 
cession of three hundred years, was quite extinguished. 

Boris adopted, as before was said, third son to Juan Vasili- 
wich, without impeachment now ascended the throne; but 
neither did he enjoy long what he had so wickedly compassed, 
Divine revenge rising up against him a counterfeit of that 
Demetrius, whom he had caused to be murdered at Ouglets.* 
This upstart, strengthened with many Poles and Cossacks, 
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appears in arms to claim his right out of the hands of Boris, 
who sent against him an army of two hundred thousand men, 
many of whom revolted to this Demetrius: Peter Basman, 
the general, returning to Mosco with the empty triumph of a 
reported victory. But the enemy still advancing, Boris one 
day, after a plentiful meal, finding himself heavy and pained 
in the stomach, laid him down on his bed; but ere his doctors, 
who made great haste, came to him, was found speechless, 
and soon after died with grief, as is supposed, of his ill success 
against Demetrius. Before his death, though it were speedy, 
he would be shorn and new christened. He had but one son, 
whom he loved so fondly, as not to suffer him out of sight ; 
using to say he was lord and father of his son, and yet his 
servant, yea his slave. To gain the people’s love, which he 
had lost by his ill getting the empire, he used two policies ; 
first he caused Mosco to be fired in four places, that in the 
quenching thereof he might shew his great care and tender- 
ness of the people; among whom he likewise distributed so 
much of his bounty, as both new built their houses, and re- 
paired their losses. At another time the people murmuring, 
that the great pestilence, which had then swept away a third 
part of the nation, was the punishment of their electing him, 
2 murderer, to reign over them, he built galleries round the 
utmost wall of Mosco, and there appointed for one whole 
month twenty thousand pounds to be given to the poor, which 
well nigh stopped their mouths. After the death of Boris, 
Peter Basman, their only hope and refuge, though a young 
man, was sent again to the wars, with many English, Scots, 
French, and Dutch; who all with the other general Goleeche 
fell off to the new Demetrius, whose messengers, coming now 
to the suburbs of Mosco, were brought by the multitude to 
that spacious field before the castle gate, within which the 
council were then sitting, many of whom were by the people’s 
threatening called out, and constrained to hear the letters of 
Demetrius openly read: which, long ere the end, wrought so 
with the multitude, that furiously they broke into the castle, 
laying violence on all they met; when straight appeared 
coming towards them two messengers of Demetrius formerly 
sent, pitifully whipped and roasted, which added to their 
rage. Then was the whole city in an uproar, all the great 
counsellors’ houses ransacked, especially of the Godonovus, 
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the kindred and family of Boris. Such of the nobles that 
were best beloved by entreaty prevailed at length to put an 
end to this tumult. The empress, flying to a safer place, had 
her collar of pearl pulled from her neck; and by the next 
message command was given to secure her, with her son and 
daughter. Whereupon Demetrius by general consent was 
proclaimed emperor. The empress, now seeing all lost, 
counselled the prince her son to follow his father’s example, 
who, it seems, had dispatched himself by poison; and with 
desperate courage Seginning the deadly health, was pledged 
effectually by her son, but the daughter, only sipping, escaped. 
Others ascribe this deed to the secret command of Demetrius, 
and self-murder imputed to them, to avoid the envy of such a 
command. | 

Demetrius Evanowich, for so he called himself, who suc- 
ceeded,* was credibly reported the son of Gregory Peupoloy 
a Russe gentleman, and in his younger years to have been 
shorn a friar, but escaping from the monastery, to have tra- 
velled Germany and other countries, but chiefly Poland: 
where he attained to good sufficiency in arms and other expe- 
rience ; which raised in him such high thoughts, as, grounding 
on a common belief among the Russians that the young 
Demetrius was not dead, but conveyed away, and their hatred 
against Boris, on this foundation, with some other circum- 
stances, to build his hopes no lower than an empire; which 
on his first discovery found acceptation so generally, as planted 
him at length on the royal seat: but not so firmly as the fair 
beginning promised ; for in a short time the Russians finding 
themselves abused by an impostor, on the sixth day after his 
marriage, observing when his guard of Poles were most secure, 
rushing into the palace before break of day, dragged him out 
of his bed, and when he had confessed the fraud, pulled him 
to pieces ; with him Peter Basman was also slain, and both 
their dead bodies laid open in the market-place. He was of 
no presence, but otherwise of a princely disposition; too 
bountiful, which occasioned some exactions; in other matters 
a great lover of justice, not unworthy the empire which he 
had gotten, and lost only through greatness of mind, neglect- 
ing the conspiracy, which he knew the Russians were plot- 
ting. Some say their hatred grew, for that they saw him 
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alienated from the Russian manners and religion, having made 
Buchinskoy a learned protestant his secretary. Some report 
from Gilbert’s relation, who was a Scot, a captain of his guard, 
thst lying on his bed awake, not long before the conspiracy, 
he saw the appearance of an aged man coming toward him, 
at which he rose, and called to them that watched : but they 
denied to have seen any such pass by them. He returning to his 
bed, and within an hour after, troubled again with the same 
apparition, sent for Buchinskoy, telling him he had now twice 
the same night seen an aged man, who at his second coming 
told him, that though he were a good prince of himself, vet 
for the injustice and oppression of his inferior ministers, his 
empire should be taken from him. The secretary counselled 
him to embrace true religion, affirming that for lack thereof 
his officers were so corrupt. The emperor seemed to be much 
moved, and to intend what was persuaded him. But a few 
days after, the other secretary, a Russian, came to him with a 
drawn sword, of which the emperor made slight at first; but 
he after bold words assaulted him, straight seconded by other 
conspirators, crying liberty. Gilbert, with many of the guard 
oversuddenly surprised, retreated to Coluga, a town which 
they fortified ; most of the other strangers were massacred, 
except the English, whose mediation also saved Buchinskoy. 
Shusky, who succeeded him, reports in a letter to King James 
otherwise of him; that his right name was Gryshea the son 
of Boughdan; that to escape punishment for villanies done, 
he turned friar, and fell at last to the black art; and fearing 
that the metropolitan intended therefore to imprison him, fled 
into Lettow ; where by counsel of Sigismund the Poland king, 
he began to call himself Demetry of Ouglitts; and by many 
libels and spies privily sent into Mosco, gave out the same; 
that many letters and messengers thereupon were sent from 
Boris into Poland, and from the patriarch, to acquaint them 
who the runnagate was: but the Polanders giving them no 
credit, furnished him the more with arms and money, not- 
withstanding the league; and sent the palatine Sandamersko 
and other lords to accompany him into Russia, gaining also a 
prince of the Crim Tartars to his aid; that the army of 
Boris, hearing of his sudden death, yielded to this Gryshca, 
who, taking to wife the daughter of Sandamersko, attempted 
to root out the Russian clergy, and to bring in the Romish 
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religion, for which purpose many Jesuits came along with him. 
Whereupon Shusky with the nobles and metropolitans, con- 
spiring against him, in half a year gathered all the forces of 
Moscovia, and surprising him, found in writing under his own 
hand all these his intentions; letters also from the pope and 
cardinals to the same effect, not only to set up the religion of 
Rome, but to force it upon all, with death to them that re- 
fused. 

Vasily Evanowich Shusky,® after the slaughter of Demetry 
or Gryshea, was elected emperor, having not long before been 
at the block for reporting to have seen the true Demetrius 
dead and buried; but Gryshca not only recalled him, but 
advanced him to be the instrument of his own ruin. He was 
then about the age of fifty ; nobly descended, never married, 
of great wisdom reputed, a favourer of the English: for he 
saved them from rifling in the former tumults. Some say‘ 
he modestly refused the crown, till by lot four times together 
it fell to him; yet after that, growing jealous of his title, 
removed by poison and other means all the nobles that were 
like to stand his rivals ; and is said to have consulted with 
witches of the Samoéds, Lappians, and Tartarians, about the 
same fears; and being warned of one Michalowich to have put 
to death three of that name, yet a fourth was reserved by fate 
to succeed him, being then a youth attendant in the court, one 
of those that held the golden axes, and least suspected. But 
before that time he also was supplanted by another reviving 
Demetrius brought in by the Poles ; whose counterfeited hand, 
and strange relating of privatest circumstances, had almost 
deceived Gilbert himself, had not their persons been utterly 
unlike; but Gryshca’s wife so far believed him for her hus- 
band, as to receive him to her bed. Shusky, besieged in his 
castle of Mosco, was adventurously supplied with some powder 
and ammunition by the English; and with two thousand 
French, English, and Scots, with other forces from Charles 
king of Sweden. The*® English, after many miseries of cold 
and hunger, and assaults by the way, deserted by the French, 
yielded most of them to the Pole, near Smolensko, and served 
him against the Russ. ®Meanwhile this second Demetrius, 
being now rejected by the Poles, with those Russians that 
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sided with him, laid siege to Mosco; Zolkiewsky, for Sigis- 
mund king of Poland, beleaguers on the other side with forty 
thousand men; whereof fifteen hundred English, Scotch, and 
French. Shusky, despairing success, betakes him to a monas- 
tery; but with the city is yielded to the Pole; who turns now 
his force against the counterfeit Demetrius ; he seeking to fly, 
is by a Tartar slain in hiscamp. Smolensko held out a siege of 
two years, then surrendered. Shusky the emperor, carried 
away into Poland, there ended miserably in prison. But be- 
fore his departure out of Moscovy, the Polanders in his name 
sending for the chief nobility, as to a last farewell, cause them 
to be entertained in a secret place and there dispatched : b 
this means the easier to subdue the people. Yet the Poles 
were starved at length out of those places in Mosco, which 
they had fortified. Wherein the Russians, who besieged them, 
found, as is reported, sixty barrels of man’s flesh powdered, being 
the bodies of such as died among them, or were slain in fight. 

‘After which the empire of Russia broke to pieces, the prey 
of such as could catch, every one naming himself, and striving 
to be accounted, that Demetrius of Ouglitts. Some chose 
Uladislaus King Sigismund’s son, but he not accepting, they 
fell to a popular government; killing all the nobles under 
pretence of favouring the Poles. Some overtures of recelving 
them were made, as some say, to king James, and Sir John 
Meric and Sir William Russell employed therein. Thus Russia 
remaining in this confusion, it happened that a mean man, a 
butcher, dwelling in the north about Duina, inveighing against 
the baseness of their nobility,? and the corruption of officers, 
uttered words, that if they would but choose a faithful trea- 
surer to pay well the soldiers, and a good general, (naming 
one Pozarsky, a poor gentleman, who after good service done, 
lived not far off retired and neglected,) that then he doubted 
not to drive out the Poles. The people assent, and choose 
that general; the butcher they make their treasurer; who 
both so well discharged their places, that with an army soon 
gathered they raise the siege of Mosco, which the Polanders 
had renewed ; and with Boris Licin, another great soldier of 
that country, fall into consultation about the choice of an 
emperor, and choose at last Michalowich, or Michael Pheodo- 
rowich, the fatal youth, whose name Shusky so feared. 
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’Michael Pheodorowich thus elected by the valour of Po- 
zarsky and Boris Licin, made them both generals of his forces, 
joining with them another great commander of the Cossacks, 
whose aid had much befriended him; the butcher also was 
made a counsellor of state. Finally, a peace was made up 
between the Russians and the Poles; and that partly by the 
mediation of King James. 


CHAP. V.—Tue First Discovery oF Rvtssta BY THE 
Nortu-East, 1553, wWitH THE Enerish Exwassies, anv 
ENTERTAINMENTS AT THAT COURT, UNTIL THE YEAR 1604. 


Tur discovery of Russia by the northern ocean,* made first, of 
any nation that we know, by Englishmen, might have seemed 
an enterprise almost heroic; if any higher end than the ex- 
cessive love of gain and traffic had animated the design. Never- 
theless, that in regard that many things not unprofitable to 
the knowledge of nature, and other observations, are hereby 
come to light, as good events ofttimes arise from evil occa- 
sions, it will not be the worst labour to relate briefly the be- 
ginning and prosecution of this adventurous voyage; until it 
became at last a familiar passage. 

When our merchants perceived the commodities of England 
to be in small request abroad, and foreign merchandize to 
grow higher in esteem and value than before, they began to 
think with themselves how this might be remedied. And 
seeing how the Spaniards and Portugals had increased their 
wealth by discovery of new trades and countries, they resolved 
upon some new and strange navigation. At the same time 
Sebastian Chabota, a man for the knowledge of sea affairs 
much renowned in those days, happened to be in London. 
With him first they consuit; and by his advice conclude to 
furnish out three ships for the search and discovery of the 
northern parts. And having heard that a certain worm is 
bred in that ocean, which many times eateth through the 
strongest oak, they contrive to cover some part of the keel of 
those ships with thin sheets of lead, and victual them for 
eighteen months; allowing equally to their journey, their 
atay, and their return. Arms also they provide, and store of 

3 Post Christ. 1613 4 Hac. vol, i. 243, 234. 
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munition, with sufficient captains and governors for so great 
an enterprise. To which among many, and some void of ex- 
perience, that offered themselves, Sir Hugh Wiuloughby, a 
valiant gentleman, earnestly requested to have the charge. Of 
whom, before all others both for his goodly personage, and 
singular skill in the services of war, they made choice to be 
admiral; and of Richard Chancelor, a man greatly esteemed 
for his skill, to be chief pilot. This man was brought up by 
Mr. Henry Sidney, afterwards deputy of Ireland, who coming 
where the adventurers were gathered together, though then a 
young man, with a grave and elegant speech commended 
Chancelor unto them. 

After this, they omitted no inquiry after any person that 
might inform them concerning those north-easterly parts, to 
which the voyage tended; and two Tartarians then of the 
king’s stable were sent for; but they were able to answer no- 
thing to purpose. So after much debate it was concluded, 
that by the twentieth of May the ships should depart. Being 
come near Greenwich, where the court then lay, presently the 
courtiers came running out, the privy council at the windows, 
the rest on the towers and battlements. The mariners all 
apparelled in watchet, or sky-coloured cloth, discharge their 
ordnance; the noise whereof, and of the people shouting, is 
answered from the hills and waters with as loud an echo. 
Only the good King Edward then sick beheld not this sight,. 
but died soon after. From hence putting into Harwich, they 
staid long and lost much time. At length passing by Shet- 
land, they kenned a far off Agelands, being an innumerable 
sort of islands called Rost Islands, in sixy-six degrees. Thence 
to Lofoot in sixty-eight, to Seinam in seventy degrees; these 
islands belong all to the crown of Denmark. Whence depart- 
ing Sir Hugh Willoughby set out his flag, by which he called 
together the chief men of his other ships to counsel ; where they 
conclude, in case they happened to be scattered by tempest, 
that Wardhouse, a noted haven in Finmark, be the appointed 
place of their meeting. The very same day afternoon so great 
a tempest arose, that the ships were some ‘driven one way, 
some another, in great peril. The general with his loudest 
voice called to Chancelor not to be far from him; but in vain, 
for the admiral sailing much better than his ship, and bearing 
all her sails. was carried with great rwiftness soon out o! 
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sight; but before that, the ship-boat, striking against her ship, 
was overwhelmed in view of the Bonaventure, whereof Chan- 
celor was captain. ‘The third ship also in the same storm 
was lost. But Sir Hugh Willoughby escaping that storm, and 
wandering on those desolate seas till the eighteenth of Sep- 
tember, put into a haven where they had weather as in the 
depth of winter; and there determining to abide till spring, 
sent out three men south-west to find inhabitants; who 
journied three days, but found none ; then other three went 
westward four days’ journey, and lastly three south-east three 
days; but they all returning without news of people, or any 
sign of habitation, Sir Hugh with the company of his two 
ships abode there till January, as appears by a will since found 
in one of the ships; but then perished all with cold. This 
river or havenwas Arzina in Lapland, near to Kegor,° where they 
were found dead the year after by certain Russian fishermen. 
Whereof the English agent at Mosco having notice, sent and 
recovered the ships with their dead bodies and most of the 
goods, and sent them for England; but the ships being un- 
staunch, as is supposed, by the two years wintering in 
Lapland, sunk by the way with their dead, and them also that 
brought them. But now Chancelor, with his ship and com- 
pany thus left, shaped his course to Wardhouse, the place 
agreed on to expect the rest; where having staid seven days 
without tidings of them, he resolves at length to hold on his 
voyage ; and sailed so far till he found no night, but continual 
day and sun clearly shining on that huge and vast sea for cer- 
tain days. At length they enter into a great bay, named, as 
they knew after, from St. Nicholas ; and spying a fisher boat, 
made after him to know what people they were. The fisher- 
men amazed with the greatness of his ship, to them a strange and 
new sight, sought to fly; but overtaken, in great fear they 
prostrate themselves, and offer to kiss his feet ; but he raising 
them up with all signs and gestures of courtesy, sought to win 
their frieudship. They no sooner dismissed, but spread abroad 
the arrival of a strange nation, whose humanity they spake ot 
with great affection ; whereupon the people running together, 
with like return of all courteous usage receive them ; offering 
them victuals freely, nor refusing to traffic, but for a loyal 
custom which bound them from that, without first consent. 
5 Hac. 235. 6 Ibid. 464. 
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had of their king. After mutual demands of each other’s nation, 
they found themselves to be in Russia, where Juan Vasiliwich 
at that time reigned emperor. To whom privily the governor 
of that place sending notice of the strange gnests that were 
arrived, held in the mean while our men in what suspense he 
could. The emperor well pleased with so unexpected a mes- 
sage, invites them to his court, offering them post horses at 
his own charge, or if the journey seemed over long, that they 
might freely traffic where they were. But ere this messen- 
ger could return, having lost his way, the Moscovites them- 
selves, loath that our men should depart, which they made 
shew to do, furnished them with guides and other con- 
veniences, to bring them to their king’s presence. Chan- 
celor had now gone more than half his journey, when the 
sledman sent to court meets him on the way ; delivers him the 
emperor’s letter; which when the Russes understood, so 
willing they were to obey the contents thereof, that they 
quarrelled and strove who should have the preferment to put 
his horses to the sledge. So after a long and troublesome 
journey of fifteen hundred miles he arrived at Mosco. After 
he had remained in the city about twelve days, a messenger 
was sent to bring them to the king’s house. Being entered 
within the court gates, and brought into an outward cham- 
ber, they beheld there a very honourable company to the 
number of a hundred, sitting all apparelled in cloth of gold 
down to their ancles: next conducted to the chamber of pre- 
sence, there sat the emperor on a lofty and very royal throne ; 
on bis head a diadem of gold, his robe all of goldsmith’s work, 
in his hand a crystal sceptre garnished and beset with precious 
stones ; no less was his countenance full of majesty. Beside 
him stood his chief secretary ; on his other side the great 
commander of silence, both in cloth of gold; then sat his 
council of a hundred and fifty round about on high seats, clad 
all as richly. Chancelor, nothing abashed, made his obeisance 
to the emperor after the English manner. The emperor hav- 
ing taken and read his letters, after some inquiry of King 
Edward’s health, invited them to dinner, and till then dis- 
missed them. But before dismission the secretary presented 
their present bareheaded ; till which time they were all covered ; 
und before admittance our men had charge not to speak, but 
when the emperor demanded aught. Having sat two hours 1n 
the secretary s chamber, they were at length called in to 
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dinner ; where the emperor was set at table, now in a robe of 
silver, and another crown on his head. This place was 
called the golden palace, but without cause, for the Englishmen 
had seen many fairer ; round about the room, but at distance, 
were other long tables; in the midst a cupboard of huge 
and massy goblets, and other vessels of gold and silver; among 
the rest four great flaggons nigh two yards high, wrought in 
the top with devices of towers and dragons’ heads. The guests 
ascended to their tables by three steps; all apparelled in linen, 
and that lined with rich furs. The messes came in without order, 


but all in chargers of gold, both to the emperor, and to the © 


rest that dined there, which were two hundred persons; on 
every board also were set cups of gold without number. The 
servitors, one hundred and forty, were likewise arrayed in gold, 
and waited with caps on their heads. They that are high in 
favour sit on the same bench with the emperor, but far off. 
Before meat came in, according to the custom of their kings, he 
sent to every guest a slice of bread; whom the officer naming, 
saith thus, John Basiliwich, emperor of Russ, &c., doth reward 
thee with bread, at which words all men stand up. Then 
were swans in several pieces served in, each piece in a several 
dish, which the great duke sends about as the bread, and so 
likewise the drink. In dinner time he twice changed his 
crown, his waiters thrice their apparel; to whom the emperor 
in like manuer gives both bread and drink with his own hands ; 
which they say is done to the intent that he may perfectly 
know his own household ; and indeed when dinner was done, 
he called his nobles every one before him by name; and by 
this time candles were brought in, for it grew dark; and the 
English departed to their lodgings from dinner, an hour within 
night. 

In the year fifteen hundred and fifty-five,7 Chancelor made 
another voyage to this place with letters from Queen Mary ; 
had a house in Mosco, and diet appointed him; and was soon 
admitted to the emperor’s presence ina large room spread with 
carpets; at his entering and salutation all stood up, the em- 
peror only sitting, except when the queen’s name was read, or 
spoken; for then he himself would rise: at dinner he sat 
bareheaded ; his crown and rich cap standing on a pinnacle by. 
*Chancelor returning for England, Osep Napea, governor of 

7 Hac. 258, 263, 465. 8 Ibid. 286. 
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Wologda, came in his ship embassador from the Russe; but 
suffering shipwreck in Pettislego, a bay in Scotland, Chan- 
celor, who took more care to save the embassador than himself, 
was drowned, the ship rifled, and most of her lading made 
booty by the people thereabout. 

In the year fifteen hundred and fifty-seven, Osep Napea re- 
turned into his country with Anthony Jenkinson, who had the 
command of four tall ships. He reports of a whirlpool between 
the Rost Islands and Lofoot, called Malestrand ; which from 
half ebb to half flood is heard to make so terrible a noise, as 
shakes the door-rings of houses in those islands ten miles off ; 
whales that come within the current thereof make a pitiful 
cry ; trees carried in and cast out again have the ends and 
boughs of them so beaten, as they seem like the stalks of 
bruised hemp. About Zeinam they saw many whales very 
monstrous, hard by their ships; whereof some by estimation 
sixty foot long; they roared hideously, it being then the time 
of their engendering. At Wardhouse, he saith, the cattle are 
fed with fish. Coming to Mosco, he found the emperor sitting 
aloft in a chair of state, richly crowned, a staff of gold in his 
hand wrought with costly stone. Distant from him sat his 
brother, and a youth the emperor’s son of Casan, whom the 
Russe had conquered ; there dined with him diverse embassa- 
dors, christian and heathen, diversely apparelied: his brother 
with some of the chief nobles sat with him at table: the 
guests were in all six hundred. In dinner-time came in six 
musicians ; and standing in the midst, sung three several 
times, but with little or no delight to our men; there dined at 
the same time in other halls two thousand Tartars, who came 
to serve the duke in his wars. The English were set at a 
small table by themselves, direct before the emperor; who 
sent them diverse bowls of wines and meath, and many dishes 
from his own hand : the messes were but mean, but the change 
sf wines and several meaths were wonderful. As oft as they 
Jined with the emperor, he sent for them in the morning, ana 
jnvited them with his own mouth. ‘On Christmas day being, 
invited, they had for other provison as before, but for store 
of gold and silver plate excessive ; among which were twelve 
barrels of silver, hooped with fine gold, containing twelve gal- 
lons apiece. 

9 Hac. 310, &c. SIDid. olds 
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In the year fifteen hundred and sixty was the first English 
traffic to the Narve in Livonia, till then concealed by Dans- 
kers and Lubeckers. 

Fifteen hundred and sixty-one. The same Anthony Jen- 
kinson made another voyage to Mosco; and arrived while the 
emperor was celebrating his marriage with a Circassian lady ; 
during which time the city gates for three days were kept 
shut; and all men whatsoever straitly commanded to keep 
within their houses, exceptsome of his household ; the cause 
whereof is not known. 

Fifeen hundred and sixty-six. He made again the same 
voyage ;* which now men usualiy made in a month from Lon- 
don to St. Nicholas with good winds, being seven hundred 
and fifty leagues. 

Fifteen hundred and sixty-eight. Thomas Randolf, Esq. 
went embassador to Moscovy,* from Queen Elizabeth; in 
his passage by sea met nothing remarkable save great store 
of whales, whom they might see engendering together, and 
the spermaceti swimming on the water. At Colmogro he 
was met by a gentlemen from the emperor, at whose charge 
he was conducted to Mosco: but met there by no man; 
not so much as the English; lodged in a fair house built 
for embassadors; but there confined upon some suspicion 
which the emperor had conceived; sent for at length after 
seventeen weeks’ delay, was fain to ride thither on a borrowed 
horse, his men on foot. Inachamber before the presence 
were sitting about three hundred persons, all in rich robes 
taken out of the emperor’s wardrobe for that day: they sat on 
three ranks of benches, rather for show than that the persons 
were of honour ; being merchants, and other mean inhabitants. 
The embassador saluted them, but by them unsaluted passed 
on with his head covered. At the presence door being 
received by two which had been his guardians, and brought 
into the midst, he was there willed to stand still, and speak 
lis message from the queen; at whose name the emperor 
stood up, and demanded her health: then giving the embas- 


sador his hand to kiss, fell to many questions. The present. 


being delivered, which was a great silver bowl curiously graven, 
the emperor told him, he dined not that day openly because 
of great affairs; but, saith he, I will send thee my dinner, and 
augment thy allowance. And so dismissing him, sent a duke 
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richly apparelled soon after to his lodging, with fifty persons, 
each of them carrying meat in silver dishes covered ; which 
himself delivered into the embassador’s own hands, tasting 
first of every dish, and every sort of drink ; that done, set him 
down with his company, took part, and went not thence un- 
rewarded. The emperor sent back with this embassador 
another of his own called Andrew Sayin. 

Fifteen hundred and seventy-one. Jenkinson made a third 
voyage ; but was staid long at Colmogro by reason of the 
plague in those parts ; at length had audience where the court 
then was, near to Pereslave ; to which place the emperor was 
returned from his Swedish war with ill success: and Mosco 
the same year had been wholly burnt by the Crim: in it the 
English house, and diverse English were smothered in the 
cellars, multitudes of the people in the city perished, all that 
were young led captive with exceeding spoil. 

Fifteen hundred and eighty-three.* Juan Basiliwich having 
the year before sent his embassador Pheodor Andrewich about 
“matters of commerce, the queen made choice of Sir Jerome 
Bowes, one of her household, to go into Russia; who being 
attended with more than forty persons, and accompanied with 
the Russe returning home, arrived at St. Nicholas. The Dutch 
by this time had intruded into the Muscovy trade, which by pri- 
vilege long before had been granted solely to the English; and 
had corrupted to their side Shalkan the chancellor, with others 
of the great ones ; who so wrought, that a creature of their own 
was sent to meet Sir Jerome at Colmorgo, and to offer him 
occasions of dislike: until at Vologda he was received by 
another from the emperor; and at Heraslave by a duke well 
accompanied, who presented him with a coach and ten geld- 
ings. Two miles from Mosco met him four gentlemen with 
two hundred horse, who, after short salutation, told him what 
they had to say from the emperor, willing him to alight, which 
the embassador soon refused, unless they also alighted; whereon 
they stood long debating; at length agreed, great dispute 
followed, whose foot should first touch the ground. Their 
message delivered, and then embracing, they conducted the 
~ embassador to a house at Mosco, built for him purposely. At 
his going to court, he and his followers honourably mounted 
and apparelled, the emperor’s guard were set on either side all 

* Hac. vol. i. 485. 
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the way about six thousand shot. At the court gate met him four 
noblemen in cloth of gold, and rich fur caps, embroidered 
with pearl and stone; then four others of greater degree, in 
which passage there stood along the walls, and sat on benches, 
seven or eight hundred men in coloured satins and gold. At 
the presence door met him the chief herald, and with him all 
the great officers of court, who brought him where the emperor 
sat: there were set by him the three crowns of Muscovy, Cazan, 
and Astracan ; on each side stood two young noblemen, costly 
apparelled in white, each of them had a broad axe on his 
shoulder; on the benches round sat above an hundred noble- 
men. Having given the embassador his hand to kiss, and 
inquired of the queen’s health, he willed him to go sit in the 
place provided for him, nigh ten paces distant; from thence 
to send him the queen’s letters and present. Which tie em- 
bassador thinking not reasonable, stepped forward; but the 
chancellor meeting him, would have taken his letters; to 
whom the embassador said, that the queen had directed no 
letters to him; and so went on and delivered them to the em- 
peror’s own hands; and after a short withdrawing into the 
council-chamber, where he had conference with some of the 
council, he was called into dinner: about the midst whereof, the 
emperor standing up, drank a deep carouse to the queen’s 
health, and sent to the embassador a great bowl of Rhenish 
wine to pledge him. But at several times being called for to treat 
about affairs, and not yielding aught beyond his commission, 
the emperor not wont to be gainsaid, one day especially 
broke into passion, and with a stern countenance told him, 
he did not reckon the queen to be his fellow; for there are, 
quoth he, her betters. The embassador not holding it his 
part, whatever danger might ensue, to hear any derogate from 
the majesty of his prince, with like courage and countenance 
told him that the queen was equal to any in christendom, who 
thought himself greatest ; and wanted not means to offend her 
enemies whomsoever. Yea, quoth he, what sayest thou of the 
French and Spanish kings? I hold her, quoth the embassa- 
dor, equal to either. Then what to the German emperor? Her 
father, quoth he, had the emperor in his pay. This answer 
misliked the duke so far, as that he told him, were he not an 
embassador, he would throw him out of doors. You may, 
saij the embassador, do your will, for I am now fast in your 
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country ; but the queen I doubt not, will know how to be re- 
venged of any injury offered to her embassador. Whereat the 
eniperor In great sudden bid him get home; and he with no more 
reverence than such usage required, saluted the emperor, and 
went his way. Notwithstanding this, the Muscovite, soon as 
his mood left him, spake to them that stood by many praises 
of the embassador, wishing that he had such a servant, and 
presently after sent his chief secretary to tell him, that what- 
ever had passed in words, yet for his great respect to the queen, 
he would shortly after dispatch him with honour and full con- 
tentment, and in the mean while he much enlarged his enter- 
tainment. He also desired, that the points of our religion 
might be set down, and caused them to be read to his nobility 
with much approbation. And as the year before he had sought 
in marriage the lady Mary Hastings, which took not effect, the 
lady and her friends excusing it, he now again renewed the 
motion to take to wife some one of the queen’s kinswomen, 
either by sending an embassage, or going himself with his trea- 
sure into England. Now happy was that nobleman whom Sir 
Jerom Bowes in public favoured: unhappy they who had 
opposed him: for the emperor had beaten Shalkan the chan- 
cellor very grievously for that cause, and threatened not to 
leave one of his race alive. But the emperor dying soon after 
of a surfeit, Shalkan, to whom then almost the whole govern- 
ment was committed, caused the embassador to remain close 
prisoner in his house nine weeks. Being sent for at length to 
have his dispatch, and slightly enough conducted to the council- 
chamber, he was told by Shalkan, that this emperor would 
condescend to no other agreements than were between his 
father and the queen before his coming: and so disarming 
both him and his company, brought them to the emperor with 
many affronts in their passage, for which there was no help 
but patience. The emperor, saying but over what the chancel- 
lor had said before, offered him a letter to the queen: which 
the embassador, knowing it contained nothing to the pur- 
pose of his embassy, refused, till he saw his danger grow too 
great ; nor was he suffered to reply, or have hus interpreter. 
Shalkan sent him word now the English emperor was dead ; 
and hastened his departure, but with so many disgraces put 
upon him, as made him fear some mischief in his journey to 
the sea: having only one mean gentleman sent with him to he 
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hts convoy; he commanded the English merchants in the 
queen’s name to accompany him, but such was his danger, 
that they durst not. So arming himself and his followers in 
the best wise he could, against any outrage, he at length re- 
covered the shore of St. Nicholas. Where he now resolved 
to send them back by his conduct some of the affronts which 
he had received. Ready therefore to take ship, he causes 
three or four of his valiantest and discreetest men to take the 
emperor’s letter and disgraceful present, and to deliver it, or 
leave it at the lodging of his convoy, which they safely did ; 
though followed with a great tumult of such as would have 
forced them to take it back. 

Fifteen hundred and eighty-four. At the coronation of 
Pheodor the emperor, Jerom Horsey being then agent in 
Russia, and called for to court with one John de Wale, a mer- 
chant of the Netherlands and a subject of Spain, some of the 
nobles would have preferred the Fleming betore the English. 
But to that our agent would in no case agree, saying he would 
rather have his legs cut off by the knees, than bring his pre- 
sent in course after a subject of Spain. The emperor and 
prince Boris perceiving the controversy, gave order to admit 
Horsey first: who was dismissed with large promises, and 
seventy messes with three carts of several meath sent after 
him. 

Fifteen hundred and eighty-eight. Dr. Giles Fletcher went 
embassador from the qneen to Pheodor then emperor ; whose 
relations being judicious and exact are best read entirely by 
themselves. °*This emperor, upon report of the great learning 
of John Dee the mathematician, invited him to Mosco, with 
offer of two thousand pounds a year, and from prince Boris 
one thousand marks ; to have his provision from the emperor’s 
table, to be honourably received, and accounted as one of the 
chief men in the land. All which Dee accepted not. 

One thousand six hundred and four. Sir Thomas Smith 
was sent embassador from King James to Boris then emperor ; 
and staid some days at a place five miles from Mosco, till he 
was honourably received into the city ; met on horseback by 
many thousands of gentlemen and nobles on both sides the 
way ; where the embassador alighting from his coach, and 
mounted on his horse, rode with his trumpets sounding before 
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him ; till a gentlemen of the emperor’s stable brought him a 
gennet gorgeously trapped with gold, pearl, and stone, es- 
pecially with a great chain of plated gold about his neck. and 
horses richly adorned for his followers. Then came three 
great noblemen with an interpreter offering a speech; but the 
embassador deeming it to be ceremony, with a brief comipli- 
ment found means to put it by. Thus alighting all, they 
saluted, and gave hands mutually. Those three, after a tedious 
preamble of the emperor's title thrice repeated, brought a 
several compliment of three words apiece, as namely, the 
first, To know how the king did; the next, How the embassa- 
dor; the third, That there was a fair house provided him. 
Then on they went on either hand of the embassador, and 
about six thousand gallants behind them; still met within the 
city by more of greater quality to the very gate of his lodging : 
where fifty gunners were his daily guard both at home and 
abroad. The prestaves, or gentlemen assigned to have the 
care of his entertainment, were earnest to have had the em- 
bassador’s speech and message given them in writing, that 
the interpreter, as they pretended, might the better translate 
it; but he admonished them of their foolish demand. On the 
day of his audience, other gennets were sent him and his at- 
tendants to ride on, and two white palfreys to draw a rich 
chariot, which was parcel of the present; the rest whereof 
was carried by his followers through a lane of the emperor’s 
guard ; many messengers posting up and down the while, till 
they came through the great castle, to the uttermost court 
gate. There met by a great duke, they were brought up stairs 
through a stone gallery, where stood on each hand many in 
fair coats of Persian stuff, velvet, and damask. The embas- 
sador by two other counsellors being led into the presence, 
after his obeisance done, was to stay and hear again the long 
title repeated ; then the particular presents ; and so delivered 
as much of his embassage as was then requisite. After which 
the emperor, arising from his throne, demanded of the king’s 
health ; so did the young prince. The embassador then de- 
livered his letters into the emperor’s own hand, though the 
chancellor offered to have taken them. He bore the majesty 
of a mighty emperor ; his crown and sceptre of pure gold, a 
collar of pearls about his neck, his garment of crimson velvet 
embroidered with precious stone and gold. On his right side 
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stood a fair globe of beaten gold on a pyramis with a cross 
upon it; to which, before he spake, turning a little he crossed 
himself. Not much less in splendour on another throne sate 
the prince. By the emperor stood two noblemen in cloth of 
silver, high caps of black fur, and chains of gold hanging to 
their feet; on their shoulders two poleaxes of gold; and two 
of silver by the prince; the ground was all covered with arras 
or tapestry. Dismissed, and brought in again to dinner, 
they saw the emperor and his son seated in state ready to 
dine; each with a skull of pearl on their bare heads, their 
vestments changed. In the midst of this hall seemed to stand 
a pillar heaped round to a great height with massy plate 
curiously wrought with beasts, fishes, and fowl. The em- 
peror’s table was served with two hundred noblemen in coats 
of gold; the prince’s table with young dukes of Casan, Astra- 
can, Siberia, Tartaria, and Circassia. The emperor sent from 
his table to the embassador thirty dishes of meat, to each a 
loaf of extraordinary fine bread. Then followed a-number 
more of strange and rare dishes piled up by half dozens, with 
boiled, roast, and baked, most part of them besauced with 
garlic and onions. In midst of dinner calling the embassador 
up to him he drank the king’s health, who receiving it from 
his hand, returned to his place, and in the same cup, being of 
fair chrystal, pledged it with all his company. -After dinner 
they were called up to drink of excellent and strong meath 
from the emperor’s hand; of which when many did but sip, 
he urged it not; saying he was best pleased with what was 
most for their health. Yet after that, the same day he sent 
a great and glorious duke, one of them that held the golden 
poleaxe, with his retinue, and sundry sorts of meath, to drink 
merrily with the embassador, which some of the English did, 
until the duke and his followers, lightheaded, but well re- 
warded with thirty yards of cloth of gold, and two standing 
cups, departed. At second audience the embassador had like 
reception as before: and being dismissed, had dinner sent 
after him with three hundred several dishes of fish, it being 
Lent, of such strangeness, greatness, and goodness, as scarce 
would be credible to report. The embassador departing, was 
brought a mile out of the city with like honour as he was first 
met; where lighting from the emperor's sled, he took him to 
his coach, made fast upon a sled; the rest to their sleds, an 
easy and pleasant passage. 
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Names of the Authors from whence these Relations have been 
taken; bewng all either Eyewitnesses, or immediate Rela- 
ters from such as were. 


The journal of Sir Hugh Willoughby. 

Discourse of Richard Chancelor. 

Another of Clement Adams, taken from the mouth of Chan- 
celor. 

Notes of Richard Johnson, servant to Chancelor. 

The Protonotaries Register. 

Two Letters of Mr. Hen. Lane. 

Several voyages of Jenkinson. 

Southam and Sparks. 

The journal of Randolf the embassador. 

Another of Sir Jerom Bowes. 

The coronation of Pheodor, written by Jerom Horsey. 

Gourdon of Hull’s voyage to Pechora. 

The voyage of William Pursglove to Pechora. 

Of Josias Logan. 

Hessel Gerardus, out of Purchas, part 3, 1. 3. 

Russian relations in Purch. 797. ibid. 806. ibid. 

The embassage of Sir Thomas Smith. 

Papers of Mr. Hackluit. 

Jangonius. 


ACCEDENCE 
COMMENCED GRAMMAR, 


SUPPLIED WITH 
SUFFICIENT RULES 


JOR THE USE CF SUCH AS, YOUNGER OR ELDER, ARE DESIROUS, WITH= 
OUT MORE TROUBLE THAN NEEDS, TO ATTAIN THE LATIN 
TCNGUE: THE ELDER SORT ESPECIALLY, WITH LITTLE 
TEACHING AND THEIR OWN INDUSTRY. 


[FIRST PUBLISHED, 1669.] 


TO THE READER. 


Ir hath been long a general complaint, not withont cause, in 
the bringing up 2f youth, and still is, that the tenth part of 
man’s life, ordinarily extended, is taken up in learning, and 
that very scarcely, the Larix Toyevur. Which tardy pro- 
ficience may be attributed to several causes: in particular, the 
making two labours of one, by learning first the Accedence, 
then the Grammar in Latin, ere the language of those rules 
be understood. The only remedy of this was to join both 
books into one, and in the English Tongue; whereby the 
long way is much abbreviated, and the labour of ‘understanding 
much more easy: a worh supposed not to have been done 
formerly ; or if done, not without such difference here in 
brevity ‘and alteration, as may be found of moment. That of 
Grammar, touching letters and syllables, is omitted, as learnt 
before, and little “different from the English Spelling-bock ; 

especially since few will be persuaded, to pronounce Latin 
otherwise than their own English. What will not come under 
rule, by reason of the much. variety in declension, gender, or 
construction, is also-here omitted, lest the course and clear- 
ness of method be clogged with catalogues instead of rules, 
or too much interruption between rule and rule: which Lin- 
aker, setting down the various idioms of many verbs, was 
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forced to do by alphabet, and therefore, though very learned 
not thought fit to be read in schools. But in such words, a 
dictionary stored with good authorities will be found the 
readiest guide. Of figurate construction, what is useful is 
digested into several rules of Syntaxis: and Prosody, after 
this Grammar well learned, will not need to be Englished for 
him who hath a mind to read it. Account might be now 
given what addition or alteration from other Grammars hath 
been here made, and for what reason. But he who would be 
short in teaching, must not be long in prefacing: the book 
itself follows, and will declare sufficiently to them who can 
discern. 


ACCEDENCE COMMENCED GRAMMAR. 


Larcy Grammar is the art of right understanding, speaking, 
or writing Latin, observed from them who have spoken or 
written it best. 
Grammar hath two parts: right wording, usually called 
Etymology ; and right joining of words, or Syntaxis. 
Etymology, or right wording, teacheth what belongs to 
every single word or part of speech. 


Of Latin Speech are eight General parts. 


Noun Adverb 

Pronoun ; Conjunction ; 
Verb Declined. Preposition Undeclined. 
Participle Interjection 


DECLINED are those words which have divers endings; as 
homo a man, hominis of a man; amo I love, amas thou 
lovest. Undeclined are those words which have but one 
ending, as bene well, cum when, tum then. 

Nouns, pronouns, and participles are declined with gender, 
number, and case ; verbs, as hereafter in the verb. 


Of Genders. 


GENDERS are three, the masculine, feminine, and neuter. 
The masculine may be declined with this article hic, as hic vir 
a man; the feminine with this article, hec, as hac mulier a 
woman; the neuter with this article, hoc, as hoc saxum a 


stone. 
VOL. V. a Sa} 
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Of the masculine are generally all nouns belonging to the 
male kind, as also the names of rivers, months, and winds. 

Of the feminine, all nouns belonging to the female kind, as 
also the names of countries, cities, trees, some few of the two 
latter excepted: of cities, as Agragas and Sulmo, masculine ; 
Argos, Tibur, Przeneste, and such as end in um, neuter; 
Anxur both. Of trees, oleaster and spinus, masculine: but 
oleaster is read also feminine, Cic. Verr.4. Acer, siler, suver, 
thus, robur, neuter. 

And of the neuter are all nouns, not being proper names, 
ending in um, and many others. 

Some nouns are of two genders, as hic or hec dies a day ; 
and all such may be spoken both of male and female, as hic 
or hee parens a father or mother: some be of three, as hic 
he and hoc felix happy. 


Of Numbers. 


Worps declined have two numbers, the singular and the 
plural. The singular speaketh but of one, as lapis a stone. 
The plural of more than one, as lapides stones; yet some- 
times but of one, as Athenee the city of Athens, litera an 
epistle, eedes edium a house. 

Note, that some nouns have no singular, and some no plural, 
as the nature of their signification requires. Some are of 
one gender in the singular; of another, or two genders, in 
the plural, as reading will best teach. 


Of Cases. 


Nouns, pronouns, and participles are declined with six 
endings, which are called cases, both in the singular and 
plural number. The nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, 
vocative, and ablative. 

The nominative is the first case, and properly nameth the 
thing, as liber a book. 

The genitive is englished with this sign of, as libri of a 
book. 

The dative with this sign ¢o, or for, as libro to or fora 
book. 

The accusative hath no sign. 

The vocative calleth or speaketh to, as O liber, O book, and 
1s commonly like the nominative. 

Bat in the neuter gender the rominative, accusative, and 
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Vocative, are like in both numbers, and in the plural end 
always in a. 

The ablative is englished with these signs, in, with, of, for, 
from, by, and such like, as de libro of or from the book, pro 
libro for the book: and the ablatiye plural is always like the 
dative. 

Note, that some nouns have but one ending throughout all 
cases, as frugi, nequam, nihil; and all words of number from 
three to a hundred, as quatuor four, quinque five, &c. 

Some have but one, some two, some three cases only, in 
the singular or plural, as use will best teach. 


Of a Noun. 
A Novy is the name of a thing, as manus a hand, domus a 
house, bonus good, pulcher fair. 
Nouns be substantives or adjectives. 
A noun substantive is understood by itself, as homo a man, 
domus a house. 

__ An adjective, to be well understood, requireth a substantive 
to be joined with it, as bonus good, parvus little, which can- 
not be well understood unless something good or little be 
either named, as bonus vir a good man, parvus puer a little 
boy ; or by use understood, as honestum an honest thing, 
boni good men. 


The Declining of Substantives. 

Novns substantives have five declensions or forms of ending 
their cases, chiefly distinguished by the different ending of 
their genitive singular. 

The first Declension. 

THE first is when the genitive and dative singular end in e, 

&c. as in the example following. 


Singular. Plural. 
No. Voc. Abl. musa Nom. Voc. muse 
Gen. Dat. musze Gen. musarum 
Acc. rausam Dat. Abl. musis 
Acc. musas 


This one word familia joined with pater, mater, filius, or 
filia, endeth the genitive in as, as pater familias, but some- 
times familie. Dea, mula, equa, liberta, make the dative and 


ablative plural in abus ; filia and nata in is or abus. 
FF 2 
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The first declension endeth always in a, unless in some 
words derived of the Greek: and is always of the feminine 
gender, except in names attributed to men, according to the 
general rule, or to stars, as cometa, planeta. 

Nouns, and especially proper names derived of the Greek, 
have here three endings, as, es, e, and are declined in some of 
their cases after the Greek form. Aineas, acc. Anean, voc. 
Enea; Anchises, acc. Anchisen, voc. Anchise, or Anchisa, 
abl. Anchise. Penelope, Penelopes, Penelopen, voc. abl. 
Penelope. Sometimes following the Latin, as Marsya, Phi- 
locteta, for as and es; Philoctetam, Eriphylam, for an and 
en. Cic. 

The second Declension. 


Tu second is when the genitive singular endeth in i, the 
dative in o, &c. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. Voce. liber Nom. Voce. libri . 
Gen. libri Gen. librorum 
Dat. Adbl. libro Dat. Al. libris 
Acc. librum. Acc. libros. 


Note, that when the nominative endeth in us, the vocative 
shall end in e, as dominus 6 domine, except deus 6deus. And 
these following, agnus, lucus, vulgus, populus, chorus, fluvius, 
e or us. 

When the nominative endeth in ius, if it be the proper name 
of a man, the vocative shall end in i, as Georgius 6 Georgi ; 
hereto add filius 6 fili, and genius 6 geni. 

All nouns of the second declension are of the masculine or 
neuter gender; of the masculine, such as end in er, or, or us, 
except some few, humus, domus, alyus, and others derived ot 
the Greek, as methodus, antidotus, and the like, which are 
of the feminine, and some of them sometimes also masculine, as 
atomus, phaselus; to which add ficus the name of a disease, 
grossus, pampinus, and rubus. 

Those of the neuter, except virus, pelagus, and vulgus, 
(which last is sometimes masculine,) end all in um, and are 
declined as followeth : 


Singular. Plurai. 
Nom. Ac. Voc. studium Nom. Ac. Voc. siwiwia 
Gen. studii : Gen. studiorum 


Dat. Abl. studio. | Dat. Abl. studiis. 
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Some nouns in this declension are of the first exainy.¢ sin- 
gular, of the second plural, as Pergamus the city Troy, plur. 
heec Pergama; and some names of hills, as Meenalus, Isma- 
rus, heec Ismara; so also Tartarus, and the lake Avernus ; 
others are of both, as sibilus, jocus, locus, hi loci, or hee loca. 
Some are of the second example singular, of the first plural, 
as Argos, cclum, plur. hi ceeli; others of both, as rastrum, 
capistrum, filum, freenum ; plur. frzeni or freena. Nundi- 
num and epulum are of the first declension plural, nundine, 
epulz ; balneum of both, balneze or balnea. 

Greek proper names have here three endings, os, on, and us 
long from a Greek diphthong. Hee Delos, hance Delon. Hoc 
Ilion. The rest regular, Hic Panthus, 6 Panthu, Virg. 


The third Declension. 


Tue third is when the genitive singular endeth in is, and the 
dative in i, the accusative in em, the ablative in e, and some- 
times in i; the nom. acc. voce. plural in es, the genitive in um, 
and sometimes in ium, &c. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. Gen. Voc. panis Nom. Acc. Voc. panes 
Dat. pani Gen. panum 
Acc. panem Dat. Abl. panibus. 
bl. pane. 

Singular. Plural. 
Nom. Voce. parens Nom. Ac. Voce. parentes 
Gen. parentis Gen. parentum. 
Dat. parenti Dat. Abl. parentibus. 


Ace. parentem 
Abl. parente. 


This third declension, with many endings, hath all genders, 
best known by dividing all nouns hereto belonging into such 
as either increase one syllable long or short in the genitive, or 
increase not at all. 

Such as increase not in the genitive are generally feminine, 
as nubes nubis, caro carnis. 

Except such as end in er, as hic venter ventris, and these in 
is following, natalis, aqualis, lienis, orbis, callis, caulis, collis, 
follis, mensis, ensis, fustis, funis, panis, penis, crinis, ignis, cas- 
sis, fascis, torris, piscis, unguis, vermis, vectis, postis, axis, and 
the compounds of assis, as centussis. 
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But canalis, finis, clunis, restis, sentis, amnis, corbis, linter, 
torquis, anguis, hic or hec: to these add vepres. 

Such as end in e are neuters, as mare, rete, and two Greek 
in es, as hippomanes, cacoéthes. 


Nouns increasing long. 


e . °,e 

Novws increasing one syllable long in the genitive are gene- 
rally feminine, as hee pietas pietatis, virtus virtutis. 

Except such as end in ans masculine, as dodrans, quadrans, 
sextans ; in ens, as oriens, torrens, bidens, a pickaxe. 

In or, most commonly derived of verbs, as pallor, clamor ; 
in 0, not thence derived, as ternio, senio, sermo, temo, and the 
like. 

And these of one syllable, sal, sol, ren, splen, as, bes, pes, 
mos, flos, ros, deus, mons, pons, fons, grex. 

And words derived from the Greek in en, as lichen; in er, 
as crater ; in as, as adamas; in es, as lebes; to these, hydrops, 
thorax, pheenix. 

But scrobs, rudens, stirps, the body or root of a tree, and 
calx a heel, hic or hee. 

Neuter, these of one syllable, mel, fel, lac, far, ver, cor, es, 
vas vasis, Os ossis, os oris, rus, thus, jus, crus, pus. And of 
more syllables in al and ar, as capital, laquear, but halec hoc 
or hee. 

Nouns increasing short. 


Novns increasing short in the genitive are generally mascu- 
line, as hic sanguis sanguinis, lapis lapidis. 

Except, feminine all words of many syllables ending in do or 
go, as dulcedo, compago ; arbor, hyems, cuspis, pecus pecudis : 
These in ex, forfex, carex, tomex, supellex: In ix, appendix, 
histrix, coxendix, filix: Greek nouns, in as and is, as lampas, 
iaspis: To these add chlamys, bacchar, sindon, icon. 

But margo, cinis, pulvis, adeps, forceps, pumex, ramex, im- 
brex, obex, silex, cortex, onyx, and sardonyx, hic or hee. 

Neuters are all ending in a, as problema: in en, except hic 
pecten; in ar, as jubar: in er these, verber, iter, uber, cada- 
ver, zinziber, laser, cicer, siser, piper, papaver, sometimes in ur, 
except hic furfur, in us, as onus, in ut, as caput; to these 
marmor, zequor, ador. 

Greek proper names here end in as, an, is, and ens, and 
may be declined some wholly after the Greek form, as Pallas, 
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Pallados, Palladi, Pallada: others in some cases, as Atlas, acc. 
Atlanta, voc. Atla. Garamas, plur. Garamantes, acc. Garaman- 
tas. Pan, Panos, Pana. Phyllis, Phyllidos, voe. Phylli, plur. 
Phyllides, acc. Phyllidas. Tethys, Tethyos, ace. Tethyn, voc. 
Tethy. Neapolis Neapolios, acc. Neapolin. Paris, Paridos or 
Parios, acc. Parida, or Parin. Orpheus, Orpheos, Orphei, Orphea, 
Orpheu. But names in eus borrow sometimes their genitive of the 
second declension, as Erechtheus, Erechthei. Cic. Achilles or 
Achilleus, Achillei; and sometimes their accusative In on or um, 
as Orpheus Orpheon, Theseus Theseum, Perseus Perseum, which 
sometimes is formed after Greek words of the first declension ; 
Latin, Perseus or Perses, Persee Perse Persen Persze Persa. 


The fourth Declension. 
Te fourth is when the genitive singular endeth in us, the 
dative singular in ui, and sometimes in u, plural in ibus, and 
sometimes in ubus. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. Gen. Voc. sensus Nom. Acc. Voc. sensus 
Dat. sensui Gen. sensuum 
Acc. sensum. Dat. Abl. sensibus. 
Adl. sensu. 


The fourth declension hath two endings, us and u; us gene- 
rally masculine, except some few, as hac manus, ficus, the 
fruit of a tree, acus, porticus, tribus, but penus and specus 
hic or hee. U of the neuter, as gelu, genu, veru; but in the 
singular most part defective. | 

Proper names in os and 0 long, pertaining to the fourth de- 
clension Greek, may belong best to the fourth in Latin, as 
Androgeos, gen. Androgeo, ace. Androgeon ; hic Athos, hune 
Atho, Varg. ; haec Sappho, gen. Sapphus, ace. Sappho. Better 
authors follow the Latin form, as Dido Didonis Didonem. But 
Jesus Jesu Jesum Jesu Jesu. 


The fifth Declension. 


Tue fifth is when the genitive and dative singular end in 
ei, &c. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. Voc. res Nom. Ac. Voc. res 
Gen. Dat. rei Gen. rerum 
Acc. rem Dat. Al. rebus. 


Abl. re. 
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All nouns of the fifth declension are of the feminine gender, 
except dies hic or hac, and his compound meridies hic only. 

Some nouns are of more declensions than one, as vas vasis 
of the third in the singular, of the second in the plural vasa 
vasorum. Colus, laurus, and some others, of the second and 
fourth. Saturnalia, saturnalium or saturnaliocrum, saturnali- 
bus, and such other names of feasts. Poématum, poématis, 
or poématibus, of the second and third plural. Plebs of the 
third and fifth, plebis or plebei. 


The Declining of Adjectives. 


A Novy adjective is declined with three terminations, or with 
three articles. 

An adjective of three terminations is declined like the first 
and second declension of substantives joined together after 


this manner. 


Singular. Plural. 
N. bonus bona bonum | No. Vo. boni bone bona 
G. boni bone boni G. bonorum bonarum 
D. bono bonz bono bonorum 
A. bonum bonam bonum Dat. Abl. bonis 
V. bone bona bonum A. bonos bonas bona. 


A. bono bona bono. 


In like manner those in er and ur, as sacer sacra sacrum, 
satur satura saturum; but unus, totus, solus, alius, alter, 
ullus, uter, with their compounds neuter, uterque, and the like, 
make their genitive singular in ius, the dative in i, as unus una 
unum, gen. unius, dat. uni, in all the rest like bonus, save that 
alius maketh in the neuter gender aliud, and in the dative alii, 
and sometimes in the genitive. 

Ambo and duo be thus declined in the plural only. 


Nom. Voc. ambo ambz ambo 

Gen. amborum ambarum amborum 
Dat. Abl. ambobus ambabus ambobus 
Acc. ambos or ambo, ambas ambo. 


Adjectives of three articles have in the nominative either one 
ending, as hic, hee, and hoc felix ; or two, as hic & hec tristis 
& hoe triste; and are declined like the third declension of 
substantives, as followeth. 
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Singular. . Plural. 
No. hic hee & hoc felix Nom. ni & he felices, & hee 
Gen. felicis felicia 
Dat. felici Gen. felicium 
Ace. hune & hance felicem, | Dat. Al. felicibus 
& hoc felix Acc. hos & has felices, & hee 
Voce. 6 felix felicia 
Al. felice or felici. | Voce. 6 felices, & 6 felicia. 
Singular. Plural. 
No. hic & hee tristis & hoc | Nom. hi & he tristes & hee 
triste tristia 
Gen. tristis Gen. tristium 
Dat. Abl. tristi Dat. Abl. tristibus 
Acc. hune & hance tristem, | Acc. hos & has tristes, & hac 
& hoc triste tristia 
Voe. 6 tristis, & 6 triste. Voe. 6 tristes, & 6 tristia. 


There be also another sort which have in the nominative 
case three terminations and three articles, as hic acer, hic & 
heee acris, hoc acre. In like manner be declined equester, 
volucer, and some few others, being in all other cases like the 
examples beforegoing. 


Comparisons of Nouns. 


ADJECTIVES, whose signification may increase or be dimin- 
ished, may form comparison, whereof there be two degrees 

above the positive word itself, The comparative, and superlative. 

The positive signifieth the thing itself without comparing, 
as durus hard. 

The comparative exceedeth his positive sn signification, com- 
pared with some other, as durior harder ; and is formed of the 
first case of his positive that endeth in i, by putting thereto or 
and us, as of duri, hic & hee durior, & hoc durius: of dulci, 
dulcior, dulcius. 

The superlative exceedeth his positive in the highest degree, 
as durissimus hardest ; and it is formed of the first case of his 
positive that endeth in is, by putting thereto simus, as of duris 
durissimus, dulcis dulcissimus. 

If the positive end in er, the superlative is formed of the nomi- 
native case by putting to it rimus, as pulcher pulcherrimus. 
Like to these are vetus veterrimus, maturls maturimus; but dex« 
ter dexterrimus, and sinster, sinisterior, sinisterrimus. 
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All these nouns ending in lis make the superlative by chang- 
ing is into limus, as humilis, similis, facilis, gracilis, agilis, 
docilis docillimus. 

All other nouns ending in lis do follow the general rule, as 
utilis utilissimus. 

Of these positives following are formed a different sort of 
superlatives ; of superus, supremus and summus; inferus, 
infimus and imus; exterus, extimus and extremus ; posterus 
postremus. 

Some of these want the positive, and are formed from 
adverbs; of intra, interior intimus, ultra ulterior ultimus, 
citra citerior citimus, pridem prior primus, prope propior 
proximus. 

Others from positives without case, as nequam, nequior, 
nequissimus. 

Some also from no positive, as ocior ocissimus. Some 
want the comparative, as novus novissimus, inclytus inclytis- 
simus. ; 

Some the superlative, as senex senior, juvenis junior, ado- 
lescens adolescentior. 

Some ending in us, frame their comparative as if they ended 
in ens, benevolus, maledicus, magnificus magnificentior mag- 
nificentissimus. 

These following are without rule, bonus melior optimus, 
malus pejor pessimus, magnus major maximus, parvus minor 
minimus; multus plurimus, multa plurima, multum plus 
plurimum. 

If a volume come before us, it is compared with magis and 
maximé, as pius, magis pius, maximé pius; idoneus, magis 
and maximé idoneus. Yet some of these follow the general 
rule, as assiduus assiduissimus, strenuus strenuior, exiguus exi- 
guissimus, tenuis tenuior tenuissimus. 


Of a Pronoun. 


A Pronoun is a part of speech that standeth for a noun 
substantive, either present or before spoken of, as ille he or 
that, hic this, qui who. 

There be ten pronouns, ego, tu, sui, ille, ipse, iste, hic, is, 
qui, and quis, besides their compounds, egomet, tute, hicce, 
idem, quisnam, aliquis, and such others. ‘The rest so called, 
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as meus, tuus, suus, noster, vester, nostras, vestzras, cujus, and 
cujas, are not pronouns, but adjectives thence derived. 

Of pronouns such as shew the thing present are called 
demonstratives, as ego, tu, hic; and such as refer to a thing 
antecedent, or spoken of before, are called relatives, as qui 
who or which. 

_ Quis, and often qui, because they ask a question, are called 
interrogatives, with their compounds, ecquis, numquis. 


Declensions of Pronouns are three. 
Eao, tu, sui, be of the first declension, and be thus declined. 


“ Singular. Plural. 
Nom. ego | Nom. Ace. nos 
Gen. mei | Gen. nostrum or nostri 
Dat. mibi Dat. Abl. nobis 
Acc. Abl. me Voc. caret. 
Voc. caret. 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom. Voce. tu Nom. Ace. Voc. vos 
Gen. tui Gen. vestrum or vestri 
Dat. tibi Dat. Abl. vobis. 
Acc. Abl. te. 
Sing. | Nom. Voce. caret Dat. sibi 
Plur. | Gen. sui Acc. Abl. se. 


From these three be derived meus, tuus, suus, noster, 
vester, nostras, vestras, (which are called possessives,) whereof 
the former five be declined like adjectives of three termina- 
tions, except that meus in the vocative case maketh mi, mea, 
meum; nostras, vestras, with three articles, as hic and hee 
nostras, and hoc nostras or nostrate, vestrate. In other cases 
according to rule. 

These three, ille, iste, ipse, be of the second declension, 
making their genitive singular in lus, their dative ini; and 
the former two be declined like the adjective alius, and the 
third like unus, before spoken of. 

Nom. ille illa illud, Gen. illius, Dat. illi 
Sing. | Nom. iste ista istud, Gen. istius, Dat. isti. 
Nom. ipse ipsa ipsum Gen. ipsius, Dat. ipsi. 
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These four, hic, is, qui, and quis, be of the third declension, 
making their genitive singular in jus, with } consonant, and 
be declined after this manner. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. hic hee hoc Nom. hi he hee 
Gen. hujus Gen. horum harum horum 
Dat. huic Dat. Aél. his 
Acc. hunc hance hoc Acc. hos has hee 


Voc. caret | Voc. caret. 
dbl. hoc hac hoc. 


Of iste and hic is compounded istic, istzec, istoc or istuc. 
dcc. istune, istanc, istoc or istuc. él. istoc, istac, istoc. 


Plur. istee only. 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom. is ea id Nom. ii ez ea 


Gen. ejus Gen. eorum earunr eorum 
Dat. ei Dat. ASl. iis or eis 
Acc. eum eam id Acc. eos eas ea 
Voc. caret Voc. caret. 
Adbl. eo ea eo. 
Singular. Plural. 


Nom. qui quee quod Nom. qui, que quee 


Gen. cujus Gen. quorum quarum quo- 

Dat. cu rum 

Acc. quem quam quod Dat. Aél. quibus or queis 

Voe. caret Ace. quos quas que 

Ab, quo qua quo or qui. Voc. caret. 

In like manner, quivis, quilibet, and quicunque the com- 
pounds. 


Sing. Nom. quis, qua or quae, quid, Gen. &c. like qui. So 
quisquam, quisnam, compounds. 

Of quis are made these pronoun adjectives, cujus cuja 
cujum, whose; and hic and hee cujus and hoc cujate, of 
what nation. 

Quisquis is defective, and thus declined, 

Quisquis 
Quaqua 
Quogquo. 


Ace. 


Quoguo 
Quicquid | 4d. 


Nom. 
Quicquid 
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Of a Verb. 
A VERB is a part of speech, that betokencth being, as sum 
I am ; or doing, as laudo, I praise ; and is declined with mood, 
tense, number, and person. 


Moods. 


THERE be four moods, which express the manner of doing ; 
the indicative, the imperative, the potential or subjunctive, 
and the infinitive. 

The indicative mood sheweth or declareth, as laudo I praise. 

The imperative biddeth or exhorteth, as lauda praise thou. 

The potential or subjunctive is Englished with these signs, 
may, can, might, would, could, should: or without them as 
the indicative, if a conjunction go before or follow; as laudem 
I may or can praise. Cum laudarem, when! praised. Cavis- 
sem, si preevidissem, I had bewared if I had foreseen. 

The infinitive is Englished with this sign, to, as laudare to 
praise. 

Tenses. 

THERE be three tenses which express the time of doing: 
the present, the preterit or past, and the future. 

The present tense speaketh of the time that now is, as 
laudo I praise. 

The preterit speaketh of the time past, and is distinguished 
by three degrees: the preterimperfect, the preterperfect, and 
the preterpluperfect. 

The preterimperfect speaketh of the time not perfectly 
past, as laudabam I praised or did praise. 

The preterpefect speaketh of the time perfectly passed, as 
laudavi I have praised. 

The preterpluperfect speaketh of the time more than per- 
fectly past, as laudaveram I had praised. 

The future tense speaketh of the time to come, as laudabo 
I shall or will praise. 


Persons. 


TurovaGH all moods, except the infinitive, there be three 
persons in both numbers, as, seg. laudo I praise, laudas thou 
praisest, laudat he praiseth ; plur. laudamus we praise, laudatis 
ye praise, laudant they praise. Except some verbs which 
are declined or formed in the third person only, and have 
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before them this sign, it, as teedet it irketh, oportet it heho- 
veth, and are calied impersonals. 

The verb which betokeneth being is properly the verb sum 
only, which is therefore called a verb substantive, and formed 
after this manner. 


Indicative. 
Pres. I am. 
sing. | Sum, es, est, Plur. sumus, estis, sunt. 
Pret. I was. 
imp. | Eram, eras, erat, P/. eramus, eratis, erant. 
I have been. 
Pret. Fui, fuisti, fuit, P/ur. fuimus, fuistis, fuerunt or 
perfect. fuere. 
I had been. 
Pret. Fueram, fueras, fuerat, Plur. fueramus,. fueratis, 
plup. fuerant. 


I shall or will be. 
Future. | Ero, eris, erit, Plur. erimus, eritis, erunt. 


Imperative. 
Be thou. 
Med; Sis, es, Sit, Plur Si- | Sitis, este, | Sint, 
esto. esto. mus. estote. sunto 
Potential. 
Pres. I may or can be. 
sing. | Sim, sis, sit, Pl. simus, sitis, sint. 


I might or could be. 
Preter- | Essem or forem, es. et, Pl. essemus, essetis, 
imperf. essent or forent. 
Preter- I might or could have been. 
perfect. | Fuerim, ris, rit. P/. rimus, ritis, rint. 
Preterplup. If I had been. 
with a con- | Fuissem, es, et. Pl. emus, etis, ent. 
junction, Si 
Future, 


Si. 


If I shall be, or shall have beer. 


Fuero, ris, rit, P/. rimus, ritis, rint. 
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Infinitive. 
Pres. Preter- 
and perfect, | Fuisse, to have or had 
preter- | Esse, to be | & pret. been. 
imperf. pluper. 


Future. | Fore, to be hereafter. 

In like manner are formed the compounds ; absum, adsum, 
desum, obsum, preesum, prosum, possum; but possum some- 
thing varies after this manner. 

Indicat. Pres. Sing. Possum, potes, potest, Plur. possumus, 
potestis, possunt. The other are regular, poteram, potui, 
potueram, potero. 

Imperative it wants. 

Potent. Pres. Possum, &c., Preterimperfect, Possem. 

Infin. Pres. Posse. Preterit, Potuisse. 


Voices. 

In Verbs that betoken Doing are two voices, the Active and 
the Passive. 

The Active signifieth to do, and always endeth in 0, as 
doceo I teach. 

The Passive signifieth what is done to one by another, and 
always endeth in or, as doceor I am taught. 

From these are to be excepted two sorts of verbs. The 
first are called Neuters, and cannot take or in the passive, as 
curro [ run, sedeo | sit; yet signify sometimes passively, as 
vapulo I am beaten. 

The second are called Deponents, and signify actively, as 
loquor I speak ; or neuters, as glorior I boast ; but are formed 
like passives. 

Conjugations. 

Vexrss both active and passive have four conjugations, or 
forms of declining, known and distinguished by their infini- 
tive mood active, which always endeth in re. 

In the first conjugation, aftera long as laudare to praise. 

In the second, after e long, as habere to have. 

In the third, after e short, as legere to read. 


In the fourth, afteri long, as audire to hear. 
In these four conjugations, verbs are declined or formed by 


mood, tense, number, and person, after these examples. 
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Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 
————— = 
I Thou He We Ye They 
praise. _ praisest. praiseth. praise. praise. praise. 
Laudo, laudas,  laudat, laudamus, laudatis, laudant. 
Habeo, _ habes, habet, habemus, habetis, habent. 
Lego, legis, legit, legimus, legitis, legunt. 
Audio, _audis, audit. audimus, auditis, audint. 
i did praise. 
Teturs ere I praised, or di a 
imperfect Tetracnd bas, bat, P/. bamus, batis, bant. 
tense sing. Kudiebam, 
eeaare Lana I have praised. 
perfect Tan isti, it, P/. imus, istis, erunt or ere. 
, ro) 
tense szng. ‘Andi 
Laudaveram \ I had praised. 
2 rSteR Habueram 
pluperfect 7 .eram ras, rat, P/. ramus, ratis, rant. 
tense $79- s vdiveram | 
Laudabo ),:_ 1: ' be 
Wutore Habebo bis, bit, PZ. bimus, bitis, bunt. 
i rating es, et, Plur. emis, etis, ent. 
Imperative Mood. 
Praise Let him Let us Praise Let them 
thou praise. praise. ye praise. 
Lauda, Laudet Pl. Lau- Laudate, Laudent, 
f laudato. laudato. , demus. laudatote. laudanto. 
s,° Habe, Habeat, Pl.Habea- Habete, Habeant, 
‘> ,habeto. _habeto. mus. habetote. habento. 
a \ Lege, Legat, Pl. Lega- Legite, Legant, 
= legito. legito. mus. legitote.  legunto. 
Audi, Audiat, Pl. Audia- Audite, Audiant, 
audito. audito. mus. auditote. audiunto. 
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Potential Mood. 


Laudem, laudes, laudet, PZ. laudemus, laudetis, 


Present Habeam, laudent. 
tense simg. Legam, >as, at, P/. amus, atis, ant. 
Riedism: 
Pieket ys Raley I might or could praise. 
perfect aberem, res, ret, P/. remus, retis, rent. 


° o 
tense sing. ae 


I might or could have praised. 


ieee Laudaverim, 
perfect Habuerim, ris, rit, PJ. rimus, ritis, rint. 
Legerim, 
cect Audiverim, 
If I had praised. 


Preterplu. Laudavissem, 
sing. with Habuissem, 


ses, set, Plur. semi i 
aconjunc- Legissem, a? ig, setis, sent. 


tion, Si Audiyissem. 
If I shall praise, or shall have praised. 
Laudavero, 
Future 
: Habuero, or ; Ne 
tense szng. i ris, mt, Pur. rimus, ritis, mint. 
ro egero, 
Audivero. ; 
Infinitive Mood. 
Present a} raise. 
and Preter- Habere, Have. 


imperfect — Legere, f ° + Read. 


tense. Audire, Hear. 


Preterper- Laudavisse, Praised. 
fect &Pre- Habuisse, To h pe Had. 
terpluper- , Legisse, Dr a Read. 
fect tense. Audivisse, Heard. 


Verbs of the third conjugation irregular in some Tenses of 
the Active Voice. 
VOL. V. GG 
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Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 


Singular. Plural. 
Volo, vis, vult, Volumus, vultis, volunt. 
Nolo, ————— Nolumus nolunt. 
The rest is want- ing in this Tense. 
Malo, mavis, mavult, Malumus, mavultis, malunt. 
Volui. 
Preterit. < Nolui. 
Malui. 
Volo and Malo want the Imperative Mood. 
Imperative. 
Noli, Nolite, 
omg. Nolito. ~ iat Nolitote. 
Potential. 


Present Velim, 
Nolim, } is, it, Plur. imus, itis, int. 
tense sing. Mali 
alim, 
Preterim- Vellem, 
perfect Nollem, >es, et, Plur. emus, etis, ent. 
tense sing. Mallem, 


Infinitive. 
, Velle, 
Present. Nolle, 
Malle. 
Indicat. Pres. Edo, edis or es, edit or est, Plur. editis or estis. 
Imper. Ede or es. Edito or esto. dat, edito or esto. 
Plur. Edite or este. Editote or estote. 


Poten. Preterimperfect Tense, Ederem or essem. 
Infinit. Edere or esse. 


Verbs of the fourth Conjugation irregular, in some Tenses active. 


Eo, and queo with his compound nequeo, make eunt and 
queunt in the plural indicative present, and in their preter- 
imperfect ibam and quibam ; their future, ibo and quibo. 

Imperat. I, ito. Eat, ito. Plur. Eamus. Ite, itote. Eant, eunto. 

Potent. Eam, Irem, &c. 
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The forming of the Passive Voice. 


Indicative. 

I am praised. 
S Laudor, aris or are, atur, amur, amtini, antur. 
3 | Habeor, eris or ere, etur, {| & | emur, emini, entur. 
- Legor, erls or ere, itur, | imur, imini, untur. 
& Audior, iris or ire, itur, Imur, 1minl, luntur. 

I was praised. 
Pretec. Laudabar, ' 
perfect Habebar, | baris or bare, batur, 


tense sing. Tchad i Plur. bamur, bamini, bantur. 


Note that the passive voice hath no preterperfect, nor the 
tenses derived from thence in any mood. 


I shall or will be praised. 


Laudabor, beris or bere, bitur, Plur. bimur, 
Future Habebor bimini, buntur. 
tense sing. Legar, leris or ere, etur. P/. emur, emini, 


Audiar, f entur. 
Imperative. 
=< | Be thou praised. Let him be praised. 
-= | Laudare, laudatar. Laudetur, laudator, 
* | Habere, habetor. Habeatur, habetor, 
© | Legere, legitor. : Legatur, legitor. 
Fx | Audire, auditor. Audiatur, auditor. 
Let us be B eh Let them be 
praised. etn a aie praised. 
« | Laudemur. Laudamini,  laudaminor. Laudentur, 
a . laudantor. 
~ | Habeamur. Habemini, habeminor. Habeantur, 
© habentor. 
P4 | Legamur. - ‘Legimini, legiminor. _ Legantur, 
leguntor. 
Audiamur. Audimini, audiminor. Audiantur, 


audiuntor, 
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Potential 
I may or can be praised, 
Lauder, eris or ere, etur, Plur. emur, emini, entur. 


Present Habear, . 
Legar, aris or are, atur, Plur. amur, amini, antur. 


879. Audiar ’ 
I might or should be praised. 


Hoh SEER Laudarer, ve 
bay Haberer, | reris or rere, retur, Plur. remur, remmi, 
P' Legerer, rentur. 
ws Audirer, 
Infinitive. 
Present and Laudari raised. 
‘ Haberi Had. 
preterim- ee To be Read 
erfect. oh : 
P Audiri Heard. 


Verbs irregular in some Tenses passive. 


Epor, editur or estur: the rest is regular. 

The verb Fio is partly of the third, and partly of the fourth 
conjugation, and hath only the infinitive of the passive form. 

Indicat. Pres. sing. Fio, fis, fit, plur. fimus, fitis, fiunt. 
Preterimperfect, Fiebam. Preterperfect it wants. Future, 
Fiam, &c. 

Imperat. Fi, fito. plur. Fite, fitote, Finant, fiunto. 

Poten. Pres. Fiam, &c. Preterimperfect, Fierem. 

Infinit. Fieri. 

Also this verb Fero is contracted or shortened in some 
tenses, both active and passive, as Fers, fert, for feris, ferit, &e. 

Indicat. Pres. sing. Fero, fers, fert. plur.—fertis—Preter- 
perfect, Tuli. 

Imperat. Fer, ferto, &c. pl. Ferte, fertote. 

Potent. Preterimperfect, Ferrem, &c. 

Infinit. Ferre. 

Passive. 

Indic. Pres. sing. Feror, ferris or ferre, fertur, &e-. 

Imperat. sing. Ferre, fertor, &c. 

Potent. Preterimperfect, Ferrer. 


Infinit. Feri. 


i i i eee Be en nn ee ee 


ay 
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Of Gerunds and Supines. 


_ Tere be also belonging to the infinitive mood of all verbs 
certain voices called gerunds and supines, both of the active 
and passive signification. 

The first gerund in di, as laudandi of praising or of being 
praised. The second in do, as ludando in praising or in being 
praised. The third in dum, as laudandum to praise or to be 
praised. 

Note that in the two latter conjugations the gerunds end 
sometimes in undi, do, dum, as dicendi or dicundi: but from 
eo always eundi, except in the compound ambiendi. 

Supines are two. The first signifieth actively, as laudatum 
to praise: the latter passively, as laudatu to be praised. Note, 
that most neuters of the second conjugation, and volo, nolo, 
malo, with many other verbs, have no supine. 


Verbs of the four conjugations irregular in the preterperfect 
tense or supines. 


Verss of the first conjugation form their preterperfect tense 
in avi, supine in atum, as laudo laudavi laudatum. 


Except 

Poto potavi potatum or potum; neco necavi necatum or 
nectum. 

Domo, tono, sono, crepo, veto, cubo, form ui, itum, as cu- 
bui cubitum; but secui sectum, fricui frictum, mico micui: 
yet some of these are found regular in the preterperfect tense 
or supine, especially compounded, as increpavit, discrepavit, 
dimicavit, sonatum, dimicatum, intonatum, infricatum, and 
the like. 

Plico and his compounds form wi or avi, as explicui or ex- 
plicavi, explicitum or explicatum ; except supplico, and such as 
are compounded with a noun, as duplice, multiplico in avi only. 

But lavo lavi lautum lotum or lavatum, juvo juvi, adjuvo 
adjuvi adjutum. ' 

Do dedi datum. Sto steti statum, in the compounds, sti- 
tum, and sometimes stato, as preestum preestiti preestitum and 
prestatum. 


Vexrss of the second conjugation form their preterperfect 
tense in ui, their supine in itum, as habeo habui habitum. 
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Some are regular in their preterperfect tense, but not in 
their supines, as doceo docui doctum, misceo miscui mistum, 
teneo tenui tentum, torreo torrui tostum, censeo censui cen- 
sum, pateo patui passum, careo carui cassum and caritum. 

Others are irregular both in preterperfect tense and supines, 
as jubeo jussi jussum, sorbeo sorbui and sorpsi sorptum, mul- 
ceo mulsi mulsum, luceo luxi. 

Deo in di, as sedeo sedi sessum, video vidi visum, prandeo 
prandi pransum. And some in si, as suadeo suasi suasum, 
rideo risi risum, ardeo arsi arsum. Four double their first 
letters, as pendeo pependi pensum, mordeo momordi morsum, 
spondeo spopondi sponsum, tondeo totondi tonsum ; but not 
in their compounds, as dependi depensum. 

Geo in si, and some in xi, as urgeo ursi, mulgeo mulsi and 
mulxi mulctum, augeo auxi auctum, indulgeo indulsi indultum, 
frigeo frixi, lugeo luxi. ; 

Ieo, leo, and neo nevi, vieo vievi vietum: but cieo cievi 
citum, deleo delevi deletum, fleo flevi fletum, compleo com- 
plevi completum ; as also the compounds of oleo, except 
redoleo and suboleo; but adolevi adultum, neo nevi netum, 
but maneo mansi, torqueo torsi tortum, hzereo heesi. 

Veo in vi, as ferveo fervi, but deferveo deferbui, conniveo 
connivi and connixi, movi motum, vovi votum, cavi cautum, 
favi fautum. 


Tue third conjugation formeth the preterperfect tense by 
changing o of the present tense intoi: the supine without 
certain rule, as lego legi lectum, bibo bibi bibitum, lambo 
lambi, scabo scabi, ico ici ictum, mando mandi mansum, pando 
pandi passum, edo edi esum or estum, in like manner comedo, 
the other compounds esum only; rudo rudi, sallo salli salsum, 
psallo psalli, emo emi emptum, viso visi visum, verto verti 
versum, solvo solvi solutum, volyo volvi volutum, exeo exui 
exutum, but ruo rui ruitum, in compound rutum, as derui 
derutum ; ingruo, metuo metui. 

Others are irregular both in preterperfect tense and supine. 

In bo, scribo scripsi scriptum, nubo nupsi nuptum, cumbo 
cubui cubitum. 

In co, vinco vici victum, dico dixi dictum; in like manner 
duco ; parco peperci and parsi parsum and parsitum. 

In do, these three lose n, findo fidi fissum, scindo scidi 
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Bcissun, fundo fudi fusum. These following, vado, rado 
lsedo, ludo, divido, trudo, claudo, plaudo, rodo, si and stm 
as rosi rosum, but cedo cessi cessum. The rest double their 
first letters in the preterperfect tense, but not compounded, 
as tundo tutudi tunsum, contundo contudi contusum, and so 
in other compounds. Pendo pependi pensum, dependo de- 
pendi, tendo tetendi tensum and tentum, contendo contendi, 
pedo pepedi peditum, cado cecidi casum, occido, recido recidi 
recasum. The other compounds have no supine. Czdo, 
cecidi czesum, occido occidi occisum. To these add all the 
compounds of do in this conjugation, addo, credo, edo, dedo, 
reddo, perdo, abdo, obdo, condo, indo, trado, prodo, vendo 
vendidi venditum, except the double compound, obscondo 
obscondi. 

In go, ago egi actum, dego degi, satago sategi, frango fregi 
fractum, pango to join pegi pactum, pango to sing panxi, 
ango anxi, jungo juxni junctum ; but these five, fingo mingo 
pingo stringo ringo lose n in their supines, as finxi fictum ; 
mingo minxi, figo fixi fixum, rego rexi rectum ; diligo, neg- 
ligo, intelligo, lexi lectum, spargo sparsi sparsum. These 
double their first letter, tango tetigi tactum, but not in his 
compounds, as contingo contigi, paifgo to bargain pepigi pac- 
tum, pungo and repungo pupugi and punxi punctum, the 
other compounds punxi only. 

Ho in x1, traho traxi tractum, veho vexi vectum. 

In lo, vello velli and vulsi vulsum, colo colui cultum ; ex- 
cello, preecello, cellui celsum ; alo alui alitum and altum. The 
rest not compounded, double their first letter, fallo fefelli fal- 
sum, refello refelli, pello, pepuli pulsum, compello compuli, 
cello ceculi, percello perculi and perculsi perculsum. 

In mo, yomo vomui vomitum, tremo tremui, premo press 
- pressum, como, premo, demo, sumo, after the same manner as 
sumpsi sumptum. 

In no, sino sivi situm, sterno stravi stratum, sperno sprevi 
spretum, lino levi lini and livi htum, cerno crevi cretum, temno 
tempsi, contemno contempsi contemptum, gigno genul geni- 
tum, pono posui positum, cano cecini cantum, concino con- 
cinui concentum. 

In po, rumpo rupi ruptum, scalpo scalpsi scalptum ; the 
rest in ui, strepo strep ui strepitum. 

In quo, linquo liqui, relinquo reliqui relictum, coquo cox) 
coctum. 
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In ro, verro verri and versi versum, sero to sow sevi satum, 
in compound, situm, as inserto insitum ; sero of another signi- 
fication most used in his compounds, assero, consero, desero, 
exero, serui sertum; uro ussi ustum, gero gessi gestum, 
quero queesivi queesitum, tero trivi tritum, curro, excurro, 
precurro, cucurri cursum, the other compounds double not, 
as concurro concurmi. 

In so, accerso, arcesso, incesso, lacesso, ivi itum, capesso 
both i and ivi, pinso pinsui pistum and pinsitum. 

In sco, pasco pavi pastum ; compesco, dispesco, ul; posco 
poposci, disco didici, quinisco quexi, nosco novi notum, but 
agnosco agnitum, cognosco cognitum. 

In to, sisto stiti statum, flecto flexi flexum, pecto pexui and 
pexi pexum and pectitum, hecto nexui and nexi nexum, 
plecto plexi plexum, sterto stertui, meto messui messum, mitto 
misi missum, peto petivi petitum. 

In vo, vivo vixi victum. 

In xo, texo texui textum, nexo nexui nexum. 

In cio, facio feci factum, jacio jeci jactum, lacio lexi lectum, 
specio spexi spectum, with their compounds, but elicio elicui 
elicitum. 

In dio, fodio fodi fossum. 

In gio, fugio fugi fugitum. 

In pio, capio cepi captum, rapio rapui raptum, cupio cu- 
pivi cupitum, sapio sapui and sapivi sapitum. 

In rio, pario peperi partum. 

In tio, quatio quassi quassum, concutio concussi concussum. 

In uo, pluo plui and pluvi plutum, struo struxi structum, 
fluo fluxi fluxum. 


Tae fourth conjugation formeth the preterperfect tense in 
ivi, the supine in itum. 

Except, Venio veni ventum, comperio, reperio reperi reper- 
tum, cambio campsi campsum, sepio sepsi septum, sarcio 
sarsi sartum, fulceo fulci fultum, sentio sensi sensum, haurio 
hausi haustum, sanctio sanxi sanctum and sancitum, vincio 
vinxi vinctum, salio salui saltum, in compound sultum, as 
desilio desilui desultum, amicio amicul amictum, aperio, operio 
perui pertum, eneo venivi venum, singultivi singultum, sepe- 
livi sepultum. 
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Of Verbs Compounded. 


THESE verbs compounded change a into e throughout, 
damno, lacto, sacro, fallo, arceo, tracto, partio, farcio, carpo, 
patro, scando, spargo, as conspergo conspersi conspersum. 

These following change their first vowel into i, and some of 
them their supines into e, habeo, lateo, salio, statuo, cado, 
leedo, cano, quero, cdo, tango, egeo, teneo, taceo, sapio, 
Tapio, placeo, displiceo displicui displicitum; except com- 
placeo, perplaceo, posthabeo. 

Scalpo, calco, salto, change a into u, as exculpo; claudo, 
quatio, lavo, lose a, as excludo, excutio, eluo. 

These following change their first vowel into i, but not in 
the preterperfect tense, and sometimes a into e in the supine, 
emo, sedeo, rego, frango, capio, jacio, lacio, specio, premo, 
as comprimo compressi compressum, conjicio conjeci con- 
jectum, pango in two only, compingo, impingo: ago, in all 
but perago, satago, circumago, dego, and cogo coegi: facio 
with a preposition only, not in other compounds, as inficio, 
olfacio: lego in these only, diligo, eligo, intelligo, negligo, 
seligo, in the rest not, as prelego, add to these supersedeo. 


Of Verbs Defective. 


VeEBs called inceptives, ending in sco, borrow their pre- 
terperfect tense from the verb whereof they are derived, as 
tepesco tepui from tepeo, ingemisco ingemui from ingemo ; 
as also these verbs cerno to see, vidi from video, sido sedi from 
sedeo, fero tuli from tulo out of use, in the supine latum, tollo 
sustuli sublatum from suffero. 

These want the preterperfect tense. 

Verbs ending in asco, as puerasco; in isco, as satisco; in 
urlo, except parturio, esurio ; these also, vergo, ambigo, ferio, 
furo, polleo, nideo, have no preterperfect tense. 

Contrary, these four, odi, ccepi, novi, memini, are found in 
the preterperfect tense only, and the tenses derived, as odi, 
oderam, oderim, odisse, except memini, which hath memento 
mementote in the imperative. 

Others are defective both in tense and person, as aio, ais, 
ait, Plur. aiunt. The preterimperfect aiebam is entire. Im- 
perative, ai. Potential, aias, aiat, Plur. alamus, aiant. 

Ausim, for ausus sim, ausis, ausit, Plur. ausint. 
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Salveo, salvebis, salve salveto, salvete salvetote, salvere. 

Ave aveto, avete avetote. 

Faxo, faxis, faxit, faxint. 

Queso, Plur. quesumus. 

Infit, infiunt. 

Inquio or inquam, inquis, inquit, Plur. inquiunt. Inquiebat. 
Cic. Topic. inquisti, inquit. Future, inquies, inquiet. Im- 
perat. inque inquito. Potent. inquiat. 

Dor the first person passive of do, and for before farris 
or farre in the indicative, are not read, nor der or fer in the 
potential. 

Of a Participle. 

A Participle is a part of speech, partaking with the verb 
from whence it is derived in voice, tense, and signification, 
and with a noun adjective in manner of declining. 

Participles are either of the active or passive voice. 

Of the active two. One of the present tense ending in ans, 
or ens, as laudans praising, habens, legens, audiens, and is 
declined like fcelix, as hic heec and hoc habens. Gen. habentis, 
Dat. habenti, &c. Docens, docentis, &c. But from eo, euns, 
and in the compounds iens euntis, except ambiens ambients. 
Note that some verbs otherwise defective have this participle, 
as aliens, inquiens. 

The other of the future tense is most commonly formed of 
the first supine, by changing m into rus, as of laudatum lau- 
daturus to praise or about to praise, habiturus, lecturus, 
auditurus; but some are not regularly formed, as of sectum 
secaturus, of jutum juvaturus, sonitum soniturus, partum 
pariturus, argutum arguiturus, and such like; of sum, futu- 
rus : this as also the other two participles following are declined 
like bonus. 

This participle, with the verb sum, affordeth a second future 
in the active voice, as laudaturus sum, es, est, &c. as also the 
future of the infinitive, as laudaturum esse to praise here- 
after, futurum esse, &c. 

Participles of the passive voice are also two, one of the 
preterperfect tense, another of the future. 

A participle of the preterperfect tense is formed of the 
latter supine, by putting thereto s, as of laudatu laudatus 
praised, of habitu habitus, lectu lectus, auditu auditus. 

This participle, joined with the verb sum, supplieth the 
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want of a preterperfect and preterpluperfect tense in the 
indicative mood passive, and both them and the future of the 
potential ; as also the preterperfect and preterpluperfect of 
the infinitive, and with ire or fore the future ; as laudatus 
sum or fui I have been praised, Plur. laudati sumus or fuimus 
we have been praised, laudatus eram or fueram, &c. Poten- 
tial, laudatus sim or fuerim, laudatus essem or fuissem, lau- 
datus ero or fuero. Infinit. laudatum esse or fuisse to have 
or had been praised ; laudatum ire or fore to be praised here- 
after. 

Nor only passives, but some actives also or neuters, besides 
their own preterperfect tense borrow another from this par- 
ticiple ; Coeno ccenavi and ccenatus sum, Juravi and juratus, 
Potavi and potus sum, Titubavi and titubatus, Careo carui 
cassus sum, Prandeo prandi and pransus, Pateo patui and 
passus sum, Placeo placui placitus, Suesco suevi suetus sum, 
Libet libuit and libitum est, Licet licuit licitum, Pudet puduit 
puditum, Piget piguit pigitum, Tedet teeduit pertesum est, 
and this deponent Mereor merui.and meritus sum. 

These neuters following, like passives, have no other preter- 
perfect tense, but by this participle, Gaudeo gavisus sum, 
Fido fisus, Audeo ausus, Fio factus, Soleo solitus sum. 

These deponents also form this participle from supines irre- 
gular; Labor lapsus, patior passus, perpetior perpessus, fateor 
fassus, confiteor confessus, diffiteor diftessus, gradior gressus, 
ingredior ingressus, fatiscor fessus, metior mensus, utor usus, 
ordior to spin orditus, to begin orsus, nitor nisus and nixus, 
ulciscor ultus, irascor iratus, reor ratus, obliviscor oblitus, fruor 
fructus or fruitus, misereor misertus, tuor and tueor tuitus, 
loquor locutus, sequor secutus, experior expertus, pacicor pac- 
tus, nanciscor nactus, apiscor aptus, adipiscor odeytus, queror 
questus, proficiscor profectus, expergiscor experrectus, commi- 
niscor commentus, nascor natus, morior mortuus, orior ortus 
sum. : | 
A participle of the future passive is formed of the gerund 
in dum, by changing m into s, as of laudandum laudandus 
to be praised, of habendum habendus, &c. And likewise of 
this participle with the verb Sum, may be formed the same 
tenses in the passive, which were formed with the participle of 
the preterperfect tenses, as laudandus sum or fui, &c. 

Infinit. Laudandum esse or fore. 

Of verbs deponent come participles both of the active and 
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passive form, as loquor loquens locutus locoturus loquendus ; 
whereof the participle of the preter tense signifieth sometimes 
both actively and passively, as dignatus, testatus, meditatus, 
and the like. 


Of an Adverb. 


Aw Adverb is a part of speech joined with some other to 
explain its signification, as valdé probus very honest, bené est 
it is well, vald@ doctus very learned, bene mane early in the 
morning. 

Of adverbs, some be of Time, as hodie to-day, cras to- 
morrow, &c. 

Some be of Place, as ubi where, ibi there, &c. And of 
many other sorts needless to be here set down. 

Certain adverbs also are compared, as docté learnedly, doc- 
tits doctissimé, fortiter fortiis fortissimeé, saepe szepits seepis- 
simé, and the like. 

Of a Conjunction. 


A Conjunction is a part of speech that joineth words and 
sentences together. 

Of Conjunctions some be copulatives, as et and, quoque 
also, nec neither. 

Some be disjunctive, as aut or. 

Some be causal, as nam for, quia because, and many such 
like, 

Adverbs when they govern mood and tense, and join sen- 
tences together, as cum, ubi, postquam, and the like, are rather 
to be called conjunctions. 

Of a Preposition. 

A Preposition is a part of speech most commonly either set 
before nouns in apposition, as ad patrem, or joined with any 
other words in composition, as indoctus. 

These six, di, dis, re, se, am, con, are not read in but in 
composition. 

As adverbs having cases after them may be called _preposi- 
tions, so prepositions having none, may be counted adverbs. 


Of an Interjection. 


An Interjection is apart of speech, expressing some passion 
of the mind. 
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Some be of sorrow, as heu, hei. 

Some be of marvelling, as pape. 

Some of disdaining, as vah. 

Some of praising, as euge. 

Some of exclaiming, as 6, proh, and such like. 


Figures of Speech. 

Worps are sometimes increased or diminished py a letter or 
syllable in the beginning, middle, or ending, which are called 
Figures of speech. 

Increased. 
In the beginning, as Gnatus for natus, tetuli for tuli. Pro- 


thesis. 
In the middle, as Rettulit for retulit, cinctutus for cinctus. 


Epenthesis. 
In the end, as Dicier for dici. Paragoge. 


Diminished. 


In the beginning, as Ruit for eruit. Apherisis. 

In the middle, as Audiit for audivit, dixti for dixisti, lamna 
for lamina. Syncope. 

In the end, as Consili for consilii; scin for scisne. Apo- 


cope. 


THE 


SECOND PART OF GRAMMAR, 


COMMONLY CALLED 


SYNTAXIS OR CONSTRUCTION, 


HirHeErro the eight parts of speech declined and undeclined 
have been spoken of single, and each one by itself; now fol- 
loweth Syntaxis or Construction, which is the right joining of 
these parts together in a sentence. 

Construction consisteth either in the agreement of words 
together in number, gender, case, and person, which is called 
concord ; or the governing of one the other in such case 
or mood as is to follow. 


Of the Concords. 


THERE be Three concords or agreements. 

The first is of the adjective with his substantive. 

The second is of the verb with its nominative case. 

The third is of the relative with his antecedent. 

An adjective (under which is comprehended both pronoun 
and participle) with his substantive or substantives, a verb with 
his nominative case or cases, and arelative with his antecedent 
or antecedents, agree all in number, and the two latter in 
person also: as Amicus certus. Viri docti. Praeceptor pre- 
legit, vos vero negligitis. Xenophon et Plato fuere eequales. 
Vir sapit qui pauca loquitur. Pater et preceptor veniunt. 
Yea though the conjunction be disjunctive, as, Quos neque 
desidia neque luxuria vitiaverant. Celsus. Pater et pre- 
ceptor, quos qzritis. But if a verb singular follow many 
nominatives, it must be applied to each of them apart, as, 


Nisi foro et curize officilum ac yerecundia sua constiterit. Val. 
Max. 
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An adjective with his substantive, and a relative with his 

antecedent agree in gender and case: but the relative not in 
case always, being ofttimes governed by other constructions ; 
as, Amicus certus in re incertacernitur. Liber quem dedisti 
mihi. . 
And if it be a particle serving the infinitive mood future, it 
ofttimes agrees with the substantive neither in gender nor in 
number, as, Hanc sibi rem preesidio sperat futurum. Clic. 
Audierat non datum iri filio uxorem. Terent. Omnia potius 
actum iri puto quam de provinciis. Cic. 

But when a verb cometh between two nominative case not 
of the same number, or a relative between two substantives 
not of the same gender, the verb in number, and the relative 
in gender may agree with either of them ; as, Amantium ire 
amoris reintegratio est. Quid enim nisi vota supersunt. 
Tuentur illum globum qui terra dicitur. Animal plenum 
rationis, quem vocamus hominem. Lutetia es quam nos Pari- 
sios dicimus. 

And if the nominative cases be of several persons, or the 
substantives and antecedents of several genders, the verb shall 
agree with the second person before the third, and with the 
first before either; and so shall the adjective or relative in 
their gender ; as, Ego et tu sumus in tuto. Tu et pater peri- 
clitamini. Pater et mater mortuisunt. Frater et soror quos 
vidisti. 

But in things that have not life, an adjective or relative of 
the neuter gender may agree with substantives or antecedents 
masculine or feminine, or both together ; as, Arcus et calami 
sunt bona. Arcus et calami que fregisti. Pulchritudinem, 
constantiam, ordinem in consiliis factisque conservanda putat. 
Cic. Off. 1. Ira et zegritudo permista sunt. Sal. 

Note that the infinitive mood, or any part of a sentence, 
may be instead of a nominative case to the verb, or of asub- 
stantive to the adjective, or of an antecedent to the relative, 
and then the adjective or relative shall be of the neuter gen- 
der : and if there be more parts of a sentence than one, the 
verb shall be in the plural number; Diluculo surgere saluber- 
rimum est. Virtutem sequi, vita est honestissima. Audito 
proconsulem in Ciliciam tendere. In tempore veni, quod 
omnium rerum est primum. Tu multum dormis et sepe 
potas, que duo sunt corpori inimica. 
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Sometimes also an adverb is put for the nominative case to 
a verb, and for a substantive to an adjective ; 3 as, Partim sig- 
norum sunt combusta. Prope senties et vicies erogatum est. 
Cic. Verr. 4. 

Sometimes also agreement, whether it be in gender or num- 
ber, is grounded on the sense, not on the words; as, Ilum 
senium, for illum senem. Iste scelus, for iste scelestus. Ter. 
Transtulit in Eunuchum suam, meaning comediam. Ter. 
Pars magna obligati, meaning homines. Liv. Impliciti laqueis 
nudus uterque, for ambo. Ov. Alter in alterius jactantes 
lumina vultus Ovid: that is, Alter et alter. Insperanti ipsa 
refers te nobis, for mihi. Catul. Disce omnes, Virg. Ain. 2, 
for tu quisquis es. Dua importuna prodigia, quos egestas 
‘tribuno plebis constrictos addixerat. Cic. pro Nest. Pars 
mersi tenuére ratem. Rhemus cum fratre Quirino jura dabant, 
Virg: that is, Rhemus et frater Quirinus. Divellimur inde 
Iphitus et Pelias mecum. Virg. 


Construction of Substantives. 


Hrruerto of concord or agreement; the other part followeth, 
which is Governing, whereby one part of speech is governed 
by another,, that is to say, is put in such case or mood as the 
word that governeth or goeth before in construction requireth. 

When two substantives come together betokening divers 
things, whereof the former may be an adjective in the neuter 
gender taken for a substantive, the latter (which also may be 
a pronoun) shall be in the genitive case: as, Facundia Cicero- 
nis. Amator studiorum. Ferimur per opacalocorum. Cor- 
ruptus vanis rerum, Hor. Desiderium tui. Pater ejus. 

Sometimes, the fomer substantive, as this word oflicium or 
mos, is understood ; as Oratoris est, it is the part of an orator. 
Extremze est dementiz, it is the manner of extreme madness. 
Ignavi est, it is the quality of a slothful man. Ubi ad Dianz 
veneris; templum is understood. Justitiane prius mirer 
belline laborum, Virg: understand causa. Neque ille sepositi 
ciceris, neque longzeinvidit avene. Hor. Supply partem. 

But if both the substantives be spoken of one thing, which 
is called apposition, they shall be both of the same case; as, 
Pater meus vir amat me puerum. 

Words that signify quality, following the substantive where- 
of they are spoken, may be put in the genitive or ablative 
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CAaSe ; as, Puer bone indolis, or bona indole. Some have a 
genitive only; as, Ingentis rex nominis. Liv. Decem anno- 
rum puer. Hujusmodi pax. Hujus generis animal. But genus 
is sometimes in the accusative; as, Si hoe genus rebus 
non proficitur. Varr. de Re rust. And the cause or manner 
of a thing in the ablative only: as, Sum tibi natura parens, 
preeceptor consiliis. 
_ _ Opus and Usus, when they signify need, require an abla- 
tive; as, Opus est mihi tuo judicio. Viginti minis usus est 
filio. But opus is sometimes taken for an adjective unde- 
clined, and signifieth needful; as, Dux nobis et auctor opus 
est. Alia que opus sunt para. 


Construction of Adjectives, governing a Genitive. 


ADJECTIVES that signify desire, knowledge, ignorance, re- 
membrance, forgetfulness, and such like; as also certain 
others derived from verbs, and ending in ax, require a genl- 
tive; as Cupidus auri. Peritus belli. Ignarus omnium. 
Memor preteriti. Reus furti. enax propositi. Tempus 
edax rerum. 

Adjectives called nouns partitive, because they signify part 
of some whole quantity or number, govern the word that 
signifieth the thing parted or divided, in the genitive; as 
Aliquis nostrum. Primus omnium. Aurium mollior est 
sinistra. Oratorum eloquentissimus. And oft in the neuter 
gender; as Multum lucri. Id negotii. Hoc noctis. Some- 
times, though seldom, a word signifying the whole, is read in 
the same case with the partitive, as Habet duos gladios quibus 
altero te occisurum minatur, altéro villicum, Plaut. for Quo- 
rum altero. Magnum opus habeo in manibus; quod jampri- 
dem ad hunc ipsum (me autem dicebat) queedam institui. Cic. 
Acad. I. Quod qieedam for cujus queedam. 

A Dative. 

ADJECTIVES that betoken profit or disprofit, likeness or 
unlikeness, fitness, pleasure, submitting or belonging to any- 
thing, require a dative; as Labor est utilis corpori. Equalis 
Hectori. , Idoneus bello. Jucundus omnibus. Parenti sup- 
plex, Mihi proprium. 

But such as betoken profit or disprofit have sometimes an 
accusative with a preposition; *¢ Homo ad nullam partem 
utilis. Cic. Inter se euyales. 
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And some adjectives signifying likeness, unlikeness, or re- 
lation, may have a genitive. Par hujus. Ejus culpe affines. 
Domini similis es. Commune animantium est conjunctionis 
appetitus. Alienum dignitatis ejus. Cic. Fin. 1. Fuit hoc 
quondam proprium populi Romani, longéadomo bellare. But 
propior and proximus admit sometimes an accusative; as 
proximus Pompeium sedebam. Cic. 


An Accusative. 


Novuns of measure are put after adjectives of like significa- 
ticn in the accusative, and sometimes in the ablative ; as Turris 
alta centum pedes. Arbor lata tres digitos. Liber crassus 
tres pollices, or tribus pollicibus. Sometimes in the genitive ; 
as Areas latas pedum denim facito. 

All words expressing part or parts of a thing, may be put 
in the accusative, or sometimes in the ablative; as Saucius 
frontem or fronte. Excepto quod non simul esses cetera 
letus. Hor. Nuda pedem. Ov. Os humerosque deo similis. 
Virg. Sometimes in the genitive ; as Dubius mentis. 


An Ablative. 


ADJECTIVES of the comparative degree englished with this 
sign then or by, as dignus, indignus, preeditus, contentus, and 
these words of price, carus, vilis, require an ablative; as 
Frigidior glacie. Multo doctior. Uno pede altior. Dignus 
honore. Virtute preeditus. Sorte sudcontentus. Asse charum. 

But of comparatives, plus, amplius, and minus, may govern 
a genitive ; also a nominative, or an accusative; as Plus quin- 
quaginta hominum. Amplius duorum millium. Ne plus tertia 
pars eximatur mellis. Varro. Paulo plus quingentos passus. 
Ut ex sua cujusque parte ne minus dimidium ad fratrem per- 
veniret, Cic. Verr. 4. And dignus, indignus, have sometimes 
a genitive after them; as Militia est operis altera digna tui. 
Indignus avorum. Virg. 

Adjectives betokening plenty or want, will have an ablative, 
and sometimes a genitive ; as Vacuus ira, or ire. Nulla epis- 
tola inanis re aliqua. Ditissimus agri. Stultorum plena sunt 
omnia. Integer vite, scelerisque purus. Expers omnium. 
Vobis immunibus hujus esse moli dabitur. 

Words also betokening the cause, or form, or manner of a 
thing, are put after adjectives in the ablative case; as Pallidus 
ira. Trepidus morte futur4. Nomine Grammaticus, re Barbarus. 
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Of Pronouns. 


Pronouns differ not in construction from nouns, except 
that possessives, Meus, tuus, suus, noster, vester, by a certain 
manner of speech, are sometimes joined to a substantive, which 
governs their primitive understood with a noun or participle 
Im a genitive case ; as Dico mea unius opera rempublicam esse 
liberatam, Cic. for Mei unius opera. In like manner Nostra 
duorum, trium, paucorum, omnium yirtute, for nostrum, duo- 
rum, &c. Meum solius peccatum, Cic. Ex tuo ipsus animo, 
for Tui ipsius. Ex sud cujusque parte, Id. Verr. 2. Ne tua 
quidem recentia proximi pretoris vestigia persequi poterat. 
Cic. Verr. 4. Si meas presentis preces non putas pro- 
fuisse, Id. pro. Planc. Nostros vidisti flentis ocellos. Ovid. 

Also a relative, as qui or is, sometimes answers to an ante- 
cedent noun or pronoun primitive understood in the possessive ; 
as, Omnes laudare fortunas meas. aui filium haberem tali in- 
genio preditum. ‘lerent. 


Construction of Verbs. 


Verzs for the most part govern either one case after them, 
or more than one in a different manner of construction. 


Of the Verb substantive Sum, and such like, with a nominative 
and other oblique cases. 


Verss that signify being, as Sum, existo, fio; and certain 
passives, as Dicor, vocor, salutor, appellor, habeor, existimor, 
‘videor ; also verbs of motion or rest, as incedo, discedo, sedeo, 
with such like, will have a nominative case after them, as they 
have before them, because both cases belong to the same _per- 
son or thing, and the latter is rather in an apposition with the 
furmer, than governed by the verb ; as Temperantia est virtus. 
Horatius salutatur poeta. Ast ego que divum incedo regina. 

And if est be an impersonal, it may sometimes govern a 
genitive, as Usus poetz, ut moris est, licentia. Pheedrus l. 4. 
Negavit moris esse Greecorum ut, &c. Cic. Verr. 2. 

But if the following noun be of another person, or nov 
directly spoken of the former, both after Sum and all his 
compounds, except possum, it shall be put in the dative; as 
Est mihi domi pater. Multa petentibus desunt multa. 

And if a thing be spoken of, relating to the person, 1t may be 


also in the dative ; as Sum tibi presidio. Hee res est mihi 
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voluptati. Quorum alteri, Capitoni cognomen fuit. Cie. 
Pastori nomen Faustulo fuisse ferunt. Liv. 


Of Verbs transitive with an accusative, and the exceptions 
thereto belonging. 


VERBS active or deponent, called transitive, because their 
action passeth forth on some person or thing, will have an 
accusative after them of the person or thing to whom the action 
is done; as Amo te. Vitium fuge.. Deum venerare. Usus 
promptos facit. Juvat me. Oportet te. 

Also verbs called neuters, may have an accusative of their 
own signification ; as Duram servit servitutem. Longam ire 
viam. Endymionis somnum dormis. Pastillos Rusillus olet. 
Nec vox hominem sonat. Cum glaucum saltasset. Paterc. 
Agit letum convivam. Horat. Hoc me latet. 

But these verbs, though transitive, Misereor and miseresco, 
pass into a genitive; as Miserere mei. Sometimes into a 
dative: Huic misereor. Sen. Dilige bonos, miseresce malis. 
Boetius. 

Reminiscor, obliviscor, recordor, and memini, sometimes also 
require a genitive ; as Datee fidei reminiscitur. Memuini tui. 
Obliviscor carminis. Sometimes retain the accusative ; as Re- 
cordor pueritiam. Omnia que curant senes meminerunt. Plaut. 

These impersonals also, interest and refert, signifymg to 
concern, require a genitive, except in these ablatives feminine, 
Mea, tua, sua, nostra, vestra, cuja. And the measure of con- 
cernment is often added in these genitives, magni, parvi, tanti, 
quanti, with their compounds ; as Interest omnium recté agere. 
Tua refert teipsum nosse. Vestra parvi interest. 

But verbs of profiting or disprofiting, believing, pleasing, 
obeying, opposing or being angry with, pass into a dative ; as 
Non potes mihi commodare nec incommodare. Placeo omni- 
bus. Crede mihi. Nimium ne crede colori. Pareo parentibus. 
Tibi repugno. Adolescenti nihil est quod succenseat. But of 
the first and third sort, Juvo, adjuvo, ledo, offendo, retain an 
accusative. 

Lastly these transitives, fungor, fruor, utor, potior, and verbs 
betokening want, pass direct into an ablative. Fungitur officio. 
Aliend frui insania. Utere sorte tna. But fungor, fruor, utor, 
had anciently an accusative. Verbs of want and potior, may 
have also a genitive. Pecunize indiget. Quasi tu hujus in- 
digeas patris. Potior urbe, or urbis. 
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Sometimes a phrase of the same signification with a single 
verb, may have the case of the verb after it ; as Id operam do, 
that is to say, id ago. Idne estis authores mihi? for id suadetis. 
Quid me vobis tactio est? for tangitus. Plaut. Quid tibi 
hanc curatio est rem? Id. 


The Accusative with a Genitive. 


HITHERTO of transitives governing their accusative, or other 
case, in single and direct construction: now of such as may 
have after them more cases than one in construction direct 
and oblique, that is to say, with an accusative, a genitive, da- 
tive, other accusative, or ablative. 

Verbs of esteeming, buying, orselling, besides their accusative, 
will have a genitive betokening the value or price: Flocci, 
nihili, pili, hujus, and the like after verbs of esteeming : Tanti, 
quanti, pluris, minoris, and such like, put without a substan- 
tive, after verbs of buying or selling; as Non hujus te estimo. 
Ego illum flocci pendo. qui boni hoe facio or consulo. 
Quanti mercatus es hunc equum? Pluris quam vellem. 

But the word of value is sometimes in the ablative; as 
Parvi or parvo zstimas probitatem. And the word of price 
most usually ; as Teruncioeum non emerim. And particularly 
in these adjectives, Vili, paulo, minimo, magno, nimio, plu- 
rimo, duplo, put without a substantive ; as Vili vendo triticum. 
Redimite captum quam queas minimo. And sometimes minore 
for minoris. Nam a Celio propinqui minore centessimis 
nummum movere non possunt. Cic. Att. 1. 1. But verbs 
neuter or passive have only the oblique cases after them; as 
Tanti eris aliis, quanti tibi fueris. Pudor parvi penditur. 
Which is also to be observed in the following rules. 

And this neuter valeo governeth the word of value in the 
accusative; as Denarii dicti quod denos «ris valebant. Varr. 

Verbs of admonishing, accusing, condemning, acquitting, 
will have, besides their accusative, a genitive of the crime, or 
penalty, or thing; as Admonuit me errati. Accusas me furti? 
Vatem sceleris damnat. Furem dupli condemnavit. And 
sometimes an ablative with a preposition, or without ; as Con- 
demnabo eodem ego te crimine. Accusas furti, an stupri, an 
utroque? De repetundis accusavit, or damnavit. Cic. 

Also these impersonals, pcenitet, teedet, miseret, miserescit, 
pudet, piget, to their accusative will have a genitive, either of 
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the person, or of the thing; as Nostri nosmet peenitet. Urbia 
me tedet. Pudet me negligentie. 


An Accusative with a Dative. 

Verss of giving or restoring, promising or paying, com- 
manding or shewing, trusting or threatening, add to their 
arcusative a dative of the person; as Fortuna multis nimium 
dedit. Hee tibi promitto. As alienum mihi numeravit. 
Frumentum imperat civitatibus. Quod et cui dicas, videto. 
Hoe tibi suadeo. Tibi or ad te scribo. Pecuniam omnem tibi 
«redo. Utrique mortem minatus est. 

To these add verbs active compounded with these preposi- 
tions, prze, ad, ab, con, de, ex, ante, sub, post, ob, in, and 
inter; as Preecipio hoc tibi. Admovit urbi exercitum. Col- 
legee suo imperium abrogavit. Sic parvis componere magna 
solebam. 

Neuters have a dative only; as Meis majoribus virtute pre- 
luxi. But some compounded with pre and ante may have an 
accusative; as Preestat ingenio alius alium. . Multos anteit 
sapientia. Others with a preposition ; as Que ad ventris vic- 
tum conducunt. In hee studia incumbite. Cic. 

Also all verbs active, betokening acquisition, likening, or 
relation, commonly englished with to or for, have to their 
accusative a dative of the person; as Magnam laudem sibi 
peperit. Huic habeo, non tibi. Se illis equarunt. Expedi 
mihi hoe negotium: but mihi, tibi, sibi, sometimes are added 
for elegance, the sense not requring ; as Suo hune sibi jugulat 
gladio. Terent. Neuters a dative only; as Non omnibus dor- 
mio. Libet mihi. Tibi licet. 

Sometimes a verb transitive will have to his accusative a 
double dative, one of the person, another of the thing ; as Do 
tibi vestem pignori. Verto hoc tibi vitio. Hoc tu tibi laudi 
duces. 3 

A double Acccusative. 


Verss of asking, teaching, arraying, and concealing, will 
have two accusatives, one of the person, another of the thing ; 
as Rogo te pecuniam. Doceo te literas. Quod te jJamdudum 
hortor. Induit se calceos. Hoc me celabas. 

And being passives, they retain one accusative of the thing, 
as Sumtumque recingitur anguem. Ovid. Met.4. Induitur 
rogam. Mart. 
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_ But verbs of arraying sometimes change the one accusative 
into an ablative or dative; as Induo te tunica, or tibi tunicam. 
Instravit equum penula, or equo penulam. 


An Accusative with an Ablative. 


VERBS transitive may have to their accusative an ablative of 
the instrument or cause, matter or manner of doing; and 
neuters the ablative only ; as Ferit eum gladio. Taceo metu. 
Malis gaudet alienis. Summa eloquentia causam egit. Capi- 
tolium saxo quadrato substructum est. Tuo consilio nitor. 
Vescor pane. Affluis opibus. Amore abundas. Sometimes 
with a preposition of the manner; as Summ4 cum humani- 
tate me tractavit. 

Verbs of endowing, imparting, depriving, discharging, 
filling, emptying, and the like, will have an ablative, and 
sometimes a genitive; as Donotehocannulo. Plurima salute 
te impertit. Aliquem familiarem suo sermone participavit. 
Paternum servum sui participavit consilii.  Interdico tibi 
aqua etigni. Libero te hoc metu. Implentur veteris Bacchi. 

Also verbs of comparing or exceeding, will have an ablative 
of the excess; as Preefero hunc multis gradibus. Magno 
intervallo eum superat. 

After all manner of verbs, the word signifying any part of 
a thing may be put in the genitive, accusative, or ablative; 
as Absurdé facis qui angus te animi. Pendet animi. Dis- 
crucior animi. ‘ Desipit mentis. Candet dentes. Rubet ca- 
pulos. Mgrotat animo, magis quam corpore. 


Nouns of Time and Place after Verbs. 


Nouns betokening part of time be put after verbs in the 
ablative, and sometimes in the accusative; as Nocte vigilas, 
luce dormis. Nullam partem noctis requiescit. Cic. Abhinc 
triennium ex Andro commigravit. Ter. Respondit triduo 
illum, ad summum quatriduo periturum. Cic. Or if con- 
tinuance of time, in the accusative, sometimes in the ablative; 
as Sexagintaannos natus. Hyemem totam stertis. Imperium 
deponere maluerunt, quam id tenere punctum temporis contra 
religionem. Cic. Imperavit triennio, et decem mensibus. 
Suet. Sometimes with a preposition; as Feré in diebus paucis, 
quibus hee acta sunt. Ter. Rarely with a genitive; as, Tem- 
poris angusti mansit concordia discors. Lucan. 
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Also nouns betokening space between places are put in the 
accusative, and sometimes in the ablative; as, Pedem hine ne 
discesseris. Abest ab urbe quingentis millibus passuum. 
Terra marique gentibus imperavit. 

Nouns that signify place, and also proper names of greater 


places, as countries, be put after verbs of moving or remain-' 


ing, with a preposition, signifying to, from, in, or by, in such 
case as the preposition requireth; as Proficiscor ab urbe. 
Vivit in Anglia. Veni per Galliam in Italiam. 

But if it be the proper name of a lesser place, as of a city, 
town, or lesser island, or any of these four, Humus, domus, 
militia, bellum, with these signs, on, in, or at, before them, 
being of the first or second declension, and singular number, 
they shall be put in the genitive; if of the third declension, 
or plural number, or this word rus, in the dative or ablative ; 
as, Vixit Rom, Londini. Ea habitabat Rhodi. Conon plu- 
rimum Cypri vixit. Cor. Nep. Procumbit humi bos. Domi 
bellique simul viximus. Militavit Carthagini, or Carthagine. 
Studuit Athenis. Ruri or rure educatus est. 

If the verb of moving be to a place, it shall be put in the 
accusative ; as Eo Romam, domum, rus. If froma place, in 
the ablative; as Discessit Londino. Abiit domo. Rure est 
reversus. 

Sometimes with a preposition; as A Brundusio profectus 
est, Cic. Manil. Ut ab Athenis in Beotiam irem. Sulpit. 
apud Cic. Fam. 1.4. Cum te profectum ab domo scirem. 
Liv. 1. 8. 


Construction of Passives. 


A Vers passive will have after it an ablative of the doer, 
with the preposition a or ab before it, sometimes without, and 
more often a dative; as Virgilius legitur a me. Fortes creantur 
fortibus. Hor. ‘Tibi fama petatur. And neutro-passives, as 
Vapulo, veneo, liceo, exulo, fio, may have the same construc- 
tion; as Ab hoste venire. 

Sometimes an accusative of the thing is found after a pas- 
sive: as Coronari Olympia. Hor. Epist. 1. Cyclopa movetur. 
Hor. for saltat or egit. Purgor bilem. Id. 


Construction of Gerunds and Supines. 
GERUNDS and supines will have such cases as the verb from 
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whence they come; as Otium scribendi literas. Eo auditum 
poetas. Ad consulendum tibi. oa 

A gerund in di is commonly governed both of substantives 
and adjectives in manner of a genitive; as Causa videndi. 
Amor habendi. Cupidus visendi. Certus eundi. And some- 
' times governeth a genitive plural; as Illorum videndi gratia. 
Ter. 

Gerunds in do are used after verbs in manner of an ablative, 
according to former rules, with or without a preposition; as, 
Defessus sum ambulando. A discendo facile deterretur. 
Cesar dando, sublevando, ignoscendo, gloriam adeptus est. 
In apparando consumunt diem. 

A gerund in dum is used in manner of an accusative after 
_ prepositions governing that case; as, Ad capiendum hostes, 

Ante domandum ingentes tollent animos. Virg. Ob redimen- 
dum captivos. Inter coenandum. 

Gerunds in signification are ofttimes used as participles in 
dus; Tuorum consiliorum reprimendorum causa. Cic. Ora- 
tionem Latinam legendis nostris efficies pleniorem. Cic. Ad 
accusandos homines przemio ducitur. 

A gerund in dum joined with the impersonal est, and im- 
plying some necessity or duty to do a thing, may have both 
the active and passive construction of the verb from whence 
it is derived; as Utendum est ztate. Ov. Pacem Trojano a 
rege petendum. Virg. Iterandum eadem ista mihi. Clic. 
Serviendum est mihi amicis. Plura dixi, quam dicendum fuit. 
Cic. pro Sest. 


Construction of Verb with Verb. 


WHEN two verbs come together, without a nominative case 
between them, the latter shall be in the infinitive mood; as 
Cupio discere. Or in the first supine after verbs of moving ; 
as Eo cubitum, spectatum. Or in the latter with an adjec- 
tive; as Turpe est dictu. Facile factu. Opus scitu. 

But if a case come between, not governed of the former 
verb, it shall always be an accusative before the infinitive mood ; 
as Te rediisse incolumem gaudeo. Malo me divitem esse, quam 
haberi. 

And this infinitive esse, will have always after it an accu- 
gative, or the same case which the former verb governs; as 
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Expedit bonos esse vobis. Quo mihi commisso, non licet esse 
piam. But this accusative agreeeth with another understood 
before the infinitive ; as Expedit vobis vos esse bonos. Natura 
beatis omnibus esse dedit. Nobis non licet esse tam disertis. 
The same construction may be used after other infinitives 
neuter or passive like to esse in signification ; as Maximo tibi 
postea et civi, et duci evadere contigit. Val. Max. l. 6. 

Sometimes a noun adjective or substantive governs an in- 
finitive : as Audax omnia perpeti. Dignus amari. Consilium 
ceperunt ex oppido profugere. Cas. Minari divisoribus ratio 
non erat. Cic. Ver. 1. 

Sometimes the infinitive is put absolute for the preterim- 
perfect or preterperfect tense: as, Ego illud sedulo negare 
factum. Ter. Galba autem multas similitudines afferre. Cic. 
Ille contra hzeec omnia ruere, agere vitam. Ter. 


Construction of Participles. 


PARTICIPLES govern such cases as the verb from whence 
they come, according to their active or passive signification ; 
as, Fruiturus amicis. Nunquam audita mihi. Diligendus ab 
omnibus. Sate sanguine diviam. Telamone creatus. Corpore 
mortali cretus. Lucret. Nate dea. Edite regibus. Lzevo 
suspensi loculos tabulasque lacerto. Hor. Census equestrem 
summam. Id. Abeundum est mihi. Venus ortamari. Ex- 
osus bella. Virg. Exosus diis. Gell. Arma perosus. Ovid. 
But Pertzesus hath an accusative otherwise than the verb; as 
Pertzsus ignaviam. Semet ipse perteesus. Suet. To these 
add participial adjectives ending in bilis of the passive signifi-~ 
tion, and requiring like case after them; as Nulli penetrabilis 
astro lucus erat. 

Participles changed into adjectives have their constructions 
by the rules of adjectives, as Appetens vini. Fugitans litum. 
Fidens animi. 


An Ablative put absolute. 


Two Nouns together, or a noun and pronoun with a partici- 
ple expressed or understood, put absolutely, that is to say, 
neither governing nor governed of a verb, shall be put in the 
ablative; as Authore senatu bellum geritur. Me duce vinces. 
Ceesare veniente hostes fugerunt. Sublato clamore preelium 
committitur. 
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Construction of Adverbs. 


Ew and ecce will have a nominative, or an accusative, and 
sometimes with a dative; En Priamus. Ecce tibi status noster. 
En habitum. Ecce autem alterum. 

Adverbs of quantity, time, and place require a genitive; as 
Satis loquentice, sapientive parum satis. Also compounded 
with a verb; as Is rerum suarum satagit. Tune temporis 
ubique gentium. Eo impudentiz processit. Quoad ejus fieri 
poterit. 

To these add Ergo signifying the cause ; as Illius ergo. Virg. 
Virtutis ergo. Fugze atque formidinis ergo non abiturus. Liv. | 

Others will have such cases as the nouns from whence they 
come ; as Minime gentium. Optime omnium. Venit obviam 
ili. “Canit similiter huic. Albanum, sive Falernum te magis 
oppositis delectat. Hor. 

Adverbs are joined in a sentence to several moods of verbs. 

Of time. Ubi, postquam, cum or quum, to an indicative or 
subjunctive; as Hee ubi dicta dedit, Ubi nos laverimus. 
Postquam excessit ex ephebis. Cum faciam vitula. Virg. 
Cum canerem regis. Id. 

Donec while, to an indicative. Donec eris felix. Donec 
until, to an indicative or subjunctive ; Cogere donec oves jussit. 
Virg. Donec ea aqua decocta sit. Colum. 

Dum while, to an indicative. Dum apparatur virgo. Dum 
until, to an indicative or subjunctive ; as Dum redeo. Tertia 
dum Latio regnantem viderit zstas. Dum for dummodo so 
as, or so that, to a subjunctive ; Dum prosim tibi. 

Quoad while, to an indicative. Quoad expectas contuberna- 
lem. Quoad until, to a subjunctive. Omnia integra servabo, 
quoad exercitus huc mittatur. b ayes 

Simulac, simulatque to an indicative or subjunctive; as 
Simulac belli patiens erat, simulatque adoleverit ztas. 

Ut as, to the same moods. Ut salutabis, ita resalutaberis. 
Ut sementem feceris, ita et metos. Hor. Ut so soon as, to 
an indicative only: as Ut ventum est in urbem. | 

Quasi, tanquam, perinde, ac si, to a subjunctive only ; as 
Quasi non norimus nos inter nos. Tanquam feceris ipse 
aliquid. : 

Ne of forbidding, to an imperative or subjunctive ; as Ne 
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Certain adverbs of quantity, quality, or cause; as Quam, 
quoties, cur, quare, &c. Thence also qui, quis, quantus, qua- 
lis, and the like, coming into a sentence after the principal 
verb, govern the verb following in a subjunctive; as Videte 
quam valdé malitize suze confidat. Cic. Quid est cur tu in 
isto loco sedeas? Cic. pro Cluent. Subsideo mihi diligentiam 
comparavi, qu quanta sit intelligi non potest, nisi, &c.  Cic. 
pro Quint. Nam quid hoc iniquius dici potest. Quam me 
qui caput alterius fortunasque defendam, priore loco discere. 
Ibid. Nullum est officium tam sanctum atque solenne, quod 
non avaritia violare soleat. Ibid. Non me fallit, si consula- 
mini quid sitis responsuri. Ibid. JDici vix potest quam 
multa sint que respondeatis ante fieri oportere. Ibid. Docui 
quo die hunc sibi promisisse dicat, eo die ne Rome quidem eum 
fuisse. Ibid. Conturbatus discedit neque mirum cui hec 
optio tam misera daretur. Ibid. Narrat quo in loco viderit 
Quintium. Ibid. Recte majores eum qui socium, fefellisset 
in virorum bonorum numero non putarunt haberi oportere. 
Cic pro Rose. Am. Que concursatio percontantium quid 
preetor edixisset, ubi ccenaret, quid enunti asset. Cic. Agrar. 1. 


Of Conjunctions. 


CoNJUNCTIONS copulative and disjunctive, and these four, 
Quam, nisi, preeterquam, an, couple like cases; as Socrates 
docuit Xenophontem et Platonem. Aut dies est, aut nox. 
Nescio albus an ater sit. Est minor natu quam tu. Nemini 
placet preeterquam sibi. 

Except when some particular construction requireth other 
wise ; as Studui Rome et Athenis. Emi fundum centun 
nummis et pluris. Accusas furti, an stupri, an utroque ? 

They also couple for the most part like moods and tenses, 
as Recto stat copore, despicitque terras. But not always likc 
tenses ; as Nisi me lactasses, et vand spe produceres. Et ha- 
betur, et referetur tibi a me gratia. 

Of other conjunctions, some govern an indicative, some a sub- 
junctive, according to their several significations. 

Etsi, tametsi, etiamsi, quanquam, an indicative; quamvis 
and let, most commonly a subjunctive; as Etsi nihil novi 
afferebatur. Quanquam animus meminisse horret. Quamvis 
Elysios miretur Greecia campos. Ipse licet venias. 
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Ni, nisi, si, siguidem, quod, quia, postquam, postea, quam, 
antequam, priusquam, an indicative or subjunctive; as Nisi vi 
mavis eripi. Ni faciat. Castigo te, non quod odeo habeam, 
sed quod amem. Antequam dicam. Si for quamvis, a sub- 
junctive only. Redeam? Non si me obsecret. 

Si also conditional may sometimes govern both verbs of the 
sentence in a subjunctive; as Respiraro si te videro. Cic. ad 
Attic. 

Quando, quandoquidem, quoniam, an indicative ; as Dicite 
quandoquidem in molli consedimus herba. Quoniam conveni- 
mus ambo. 

Cum, seeing that, a subjunctive ; as Cum sis officils Gradive 
virilibus aptus. 

Ne, an, num, of doubting, a subjunctive; as Nihil refert, 
fecerisne, an persuaseris. Vise num redierit. 

Interrogatives also of disdain or reproach understood, govern 
a subjunctive ; as ‘T'antum dem, quantum ille poposcerit ! Cic. 
Verr. 4. Sylvam tu Scantiam vendas? Cic. Agrar. Hune tu 
non ames? Cic. ad Attic. Furem aliquem aut rapacem accu- 
saris? Vitanda semper erit omnis avaritize suspicio. Cic. Verr.4. 
Sometimes an infinitive; as Mene inccepto desistere victam ? 
Virg. 

Ut that, lest not, or although, a subjunctive; as Te oro, ut 
redeat jam in viam. Metuo ut substet hospes. Ut omnia 
contingat que volo. 


Of Prepositions. 


Or prepositions some will have an accusative after them, 
some an ablative, some both, according to their different sig- 
nification. 

An accusative these following, Ad, apud, ante, adversus, ad- 
versum, cis, citra, circum, circa, circiter, contra, erga, extra, 
inter, intra, infra, juxta, ob, pone, per, prope, propter, post, 
penes, preter, secundum, supra, sects, trans, ultra, usque, 
versus: but versus is most commonly set after the case it 

overns, as Londinum versus. 

And for an accusative after ad, a dative sometimes is used 
in poets; as, It clamor ccelo. Virg. Colo si gloria tollit 
Aneadum. Sil. for ad celum. 
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An ablative these, A, ab, abs, absque, cum, coram, de, e, ex, 
pro, pre, palam, sine, tenus, which last is also put after his 
case, being most usually a genitive, if it be plural; as Capulo 
tenus. Aurium tenus. 

These. both cases, In, sub, super, subter, clam, procul. 

In, signifying to, towards, into, or against, requires an ac- 
cusative ; as Pisces emptos obolo in ccenam seni. Animus in 
Teucros benignus. Versa est in cineres Troja. In te com- 
mittere tantum quid Troes potuere? Lastly, when it signifies 
future time, or for; as Bellum in trigesimum diem indix- 
erunt. Designati consules in annum sequentum. Alii pretia 
faciunt in singula capita canum. Var. Otherwise in will have 
an ablative; as In urbe. In terris. ; 

Sub, when it signifies to, or in time, about, or alittle before, 
requires an accusative ; as Sub umbram properemus. Sub id 
tempus. Sub noctem. Otherwise an ablative. Sub pedibus. 
Sub umbra. 

Super signifying beyond, or present time, an accusative ; as 
Super Garamantas et Indos. Super ccenam, Suet. at supper 
time. Of or concerning, an ablative; as Multa super Priamo 
rogitans. Super hac re. 

Super, over or upon, may have either case; as Super ripas 
Tiberis effusus. Szeva sedens super arma. Fronde super 
viridi. 

So also may subter; as Pugnatum est super subterque ter- 
ras. Subter densa testudine. Virg. Clam patrem or patre. 
Procul muros. Liv. Patria procul. 

Prepositions in composition govern the same cases as before 
in apposition. Adibo hominem. Detrudunt naves scopulo. 
And the preposition is sometimes repeated ; as Detrahere 
de tua fama nunquam cogitavi.. And sometimes understood, 
governeth his usual case ; as Habeo te loco parentis. Appa- 
ruit humana specie. Cumis erant oriundi. Liv. Liberis pa- 
rentibus oriundis Colum. Mutat quadrata rotundis. Hor. 
Pridie compitalia. Pridie nonas or calendas. Postridie idus. 
Postridie ludos. Before which accusatives ante or post is to 
be understood. Filii id etatis. Cie. Hoc noctis. Liv. Un- 
derstand Secundum. Or refer to part of time. Omnia Mer- 


curio similis. Virg. Understand per. 
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Of Interjections. 


CERTAIN interjections have several cases after them. O, a 
nominative, accusative, or vocative; as O festus dies hominis. 
O ego levus. Hor. O fortunatos. O formose puer. 

Others a nominative or an accusative; as Heu prisca fides ! 
Heu stirpem invisam! Proh sancte Jupiter! Proh deum atque 
hominum fidem! Hem tibi Davum! 

Yea, though the interjection be understood ; as Me mise- 
rum! Me ccecum, qui hec ante non viderim. 

Others will have a dative; as Hei mihi. Vee misero mr 
Terent. 


@2iD OF ACUEDENUR COMMENCED GRAMMAZ, 


INDEX 


TO THE PRINCIPAL MATTERS CONTAINED IN THE 
FIVE VOLUMES. 


The letters refer to the volumes; the figures to the pages. 


AARON, ius priesthood no pattern to Aductery, not the only reason for divorce, 
ground episcopacy on, ii. 452. His neg-; according to the law of Moses, iii. 185. 
lect to act conformably to his profession,,; Not the greatest breach of matrimony, 
v. 64. 205. Punished with death by the law, 

Abimeiech, remarks on the manner of his| 396. Our Saviour's sentence relating 
death, i. 58. to it, explained, 400. 

Abraham, commanded by God to send,.£duans, in Burgundy, employ the Britons 
away his irreligious wife, iii. 201. His| to build their temples and public edi- 
paying tithes to Melchisedec, no autho-| fices, Vv. 227. 
rity for our paying them now, iii. 9, 20, | A ffections, the regulation of, v. 79. 

33. The word which God spake to, not| 4 fficted, consolation to the, iv. 336. 
frustrated, iv.70. Hisconduct instanced | 4/Wictions, not to form rash judgments re- 
asa proof of obedience, v.24. Did not! specting, iv. 336. 

refuse the gifts of the king of Egypt, Aganippus, a Gaulish king, marries Cor- 
v.95. Acquitted of the charge offalse-| deilla, daughter of King Leir, v. 176. 
hood, v. 118.. Restores her father to his throne, 177. 

Abramites, allege the example of the an-; Agatha, decree of the council there, con- 
cient fathers for image worship, ii. 434.| cerning divorce, iii. 419. 


Abstinence, and its opposites, v. 128. | Agricola, son of Severianus, spreads the 

‘Accidence, reasons for joining itand gram-, Pelagian doctrine in Britain, v. 245. 
mar together, v. 432. | sidan, a Scotch bishop, sent for by Os- 

Actual sin, definition of, iv. 262. wald, to settle religion, v. 282. Has 


Acworth, University Orator, the memory his episcopal seat at Lindisfarne, 1d. 
of Bucer and Fagius celebrated by him,| Dies for grief of the murder of Oswin, 
iii. 276. v. 284, 

Adam, lett free to choose, ii. 74. Created! Alaric, takes Rome from the emperor Ho- 
in the image of God, iii. 322. His alli-| norius, v. 234. 
ance with Eve, nearer than that of any| Alban, of Verulam, with others, suffers 
couple since, iti. 336. His fall the re-! martyrdom under Dioclesian, v. 228. 
sult of his own free will, iv. 41. Made | Albanact, one of the three sons of Brutus, 
in the divine image,191. Consequences that has Albania, now Scotland, for his 
of his fall, 255. Bodily death did not} share in the kingdom, v. 173. 
follow the sin of Adam on the self-same} Albert, said to have shared the kingdom 
day, 263. | of the East-Angles with Humbeanna 

Adda, succeeds his father Ida in the king-| after Elfwald, v. 306. : 
dom of Bernicia, v. 562. Albina, said to be the eldest of Dioclesi- 

Adjurations, to be complied with, v. 51. an’s fifty daughters, v. 166. From her 

Adminius, son of Cunobeline, banished his| name Albion derived, 167. 
country, flees to the emperor Caligula, | Albion, the ancient name of this island, v. 
and stirs him up against it, v. 199 {| 166. Whence derived, 167. 

Adoption, iv. 350. Detined, 359. What| Alciat, his opinion concerning divorce, iii. 
is derived from, 360. Believers made} 430. 
heirs through Christ, %., and sous of|Alered, slaying Ethelwald, usurps the 
God, 361. | kingdom of the Northumbrians, v. 299. 
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Aldfrid, recalled from Ireland, succeeds 
his brother Ecfrid inthe Northumbrian 
kingdom, v. 291. Leaves Osred, a child, 
to succeed him, 293. 

Aldulf, nephew of Ethelwald, succeeds 
king of the East-Angles, v. 306. 

Alectus, treacherously slays his friend 
Carausius, v. 227. Is overthrown by 
Asclepiodotus, and slain, id. 
lemannus, reported one of the four sons 


4S] 
gern, v. 254. Defeats the Saxons, 
255. Uncertain whether the son of 


Constantine, the usurper, or the same 
with Merlin, and son of a Roman con- 
sul, id. Succeeds Vortigern as chief 
monarch of the isle, 15. 

Ames, Dr., his detiuition of marriage, 
iii. 343. 

Anabaptists, accused of denying infants 
their right to baptism, ii. 511. 


_ of Histion, descended from Japhet; of! Anacietus, the friend of king Pandrasus, 


whom the Alemanni or Germans, Vv. 167. 

Alfage, archbishop of Canterbury, inhu- 
manly used by the Danes, v. 355. Killed 
by Thrun, a Dane, in commiseration 
of his misery, id. 

Alfred, the fourth son of Ethelwolf, and 
successor of his brother Ethelred, en- 
counters the Danes at Wilton, v. 318. 
Routs the whole Danish power at Edin- 
ton, and brings them to terms, 320. 
He is said to have bestowed the East- 
Angles upon Gytro, a Danish king, who 
had been lately baptized, 321. Along 
war afterwards maintained between him 
and the Danes, id. 322. He dies in the 
30th year of his reign, and is buried at 
aa 325. His noble character, 

_ Alfwold, driving out Eardulf, usurps the 
kingdom of Northumberland, v. 305. 

Algar, earl of Howland, now Holland, 
Morcar, lord of Brunne, and Osgot, go- 
vernor of Lincoln, kill a great multi- 
tude of Danes in battle, with three of 
their kings, v. 316. Overpowered by 
numbers, and drawn into a snare, Algar 
dies valiantly fighting, 7d. 

Algar, the son of Leofric, banished by 
King Edward, joins Griffin, Prince of 
South Wales, v. 381. Unable to with- 
stand Harold, earl of Kent, submits to 
the king, and is restored, 382. Ba- 
nished again, he recovers his earldom 
by force, id. | 

Alipius, made deputy of the British pro- 
vince, in the room of Martinus, v. 229. 

Alla, begins the kingdom of Deira, in the! 


south part of Northumberland, v. 262, | Anger, 


266. 

Almsgqiving, v. 144, 148. 

Alric, king of Kent, after Ethelbert the 
Second, v. 299. With him dying, ends 
the race of Hengist, v. 302. 

Ambassador. See French, Spanish, &c. 

Ambassadors of Christ, who style them- 
selves so, iii. 33. Not to ask mainte- 
nance of those to whom they are sent, 
iii. 34. 

Ambrose, his notion of wedlock, iii. 418. 
Excommunicated Theodosius, i. 487. 
Ilis conduct to that emperor remarked, 
&. Resists the higher powers, contrary 
to his own doctrine, 101. 

Ambrosius Aurelianus, dreaded by Vorti- 


VOL. Vv. 


taken in fight by Brutus, v. 169. Forced 
a8 Brutus to betray his countrymen, 
(VU. 

Andragius, one in the catalogue of an- 
cient British kings, v. 183. 

Andrews, bishop, and the primate of Ar- 
magh, maintain that church govern- 
ment is to be patterned from the law, 
ii. 449. Their arguments for episco- 
pacy examined, 453, &c. 

Androgeus, one of Lud’s sons, has London 
assigned him, and Kent, v. 184. For- 
sakes his claim to the kingdom, and 
follows Ceesar’s fortune, 199. 

Angels, the seven Asian churches, whe- 
ther to be taken collectively, or indivi- 
dually, iii. 75. Whencreated, iv.184. Are 
spirits, and of ethereal nature, 185. Not 
preserved absolutely, 198. Either good 
or evil, 213. Opinion of some respect- 
ing Good, stated and cyuntroverted, tb. 
214. In the capacity of ministering 
agents, 214. Obedient to God in all re- 
spects, ib. Their ministry relates espe- 
cially to believers, 215. Certain angels 
appointed to preside over nations, 216. 
Sometimes sent from heaven as messen- 
gers of the Divine vengeance, ib. One 
who presides over the rest of the good 
angels, ib. Gvuod angels do not look 
into all the secrets of God, 217. vil 
angels reserved for punishment, 7d. 
Sometimes permitted to wander about 
to execute the Divine judgments, 21S. 
Their knowledge and its effects, 219 
Also have their prince, ib. Invocation 
of angels forbidden, v. 55. 

and laughter, why first seated in 

the breast of men, iii. 43. Considera 
tions on, v. 81. 

Animadversions on the Remonstrant’s De- 
fence against Smectymnuus, iii. 42. 

Anlaf, the Dane, with his army of Irish. 
and Constantine king of Scotland, ut- 
terly discomfited by King Athelstan, 
v. 334. 

Anna succeeds Sigebert in the kingdom 
of the East-Angles, v. 283. Is slain in 
war by Penda the Mercian, 285. 

Annihilation, not a word said in the Scrip 
tures respecting, iv. 181. Reasons why 
the doctrine should be exploded, 7. 

Anthropopathy, what it is, iv. 17. No need 
for theologians to have recourse to, id. 
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Antichrist, the great enemy of the church; Arminians, their tenets, ii. 512. 


called, iv. 466. 

Antigonus, the brotherof King Pamdrasus, 
taken in flight by Brutus, v. 169. 

Antinomianism aud Familism, considered, 
iii. 213. 

Antioch, had not the name of Theopolis 
till Justinian’s time, ii. 426. 


Armorica, in France, peopled by Britons 


that tled from the Saxons, v. 251. 


Army, English, offered the spoil of London 


if hay would destroy the parliament, 
i, 342. Obedience and fidelity to the 
supreme magistrates recommended to 
them, ii. 103. 


Antiquity, custom, canons, and councils,|dron, a British martyr under Dioclesian, 


no warrant for superstitious practices, 
ii. 68, 69. 

Antoninus, sent against the Caledonians, 
by his father Severus, v. 224. After 


v. 228. 


Arthur, the victory at Badon-hill, by some 


ascribed to him, which by others is 
attributed to Ambrose, v. 258. Who 


whose death he takes hostages, and| he was, and whether the author of such 


departs to Rome, 1d. 
Antony, Mark, quoted by ee eae for 
the prerogative royal, i. 46 
Apocalypse, of St. John, the majestic 
image of a stately tragedy, ii. 479. 
Apocryphal books, not of equal authority 


famous acts as are related of him, id. 
261. 


Arviragus, engaging against Claudius, 


keeps up the battle to a victory, by 
personating his slain brother Guide- 
rius, v. 202. 


with the canonical, iv, 437. Reasons for| Ascham, Anthony, sent as agent to Spain, 


rejection, ib. 

Apollinarius, his opinion respecting the 
soul of man, iv. 190. 

Apology for Smectymnuus, iii. 93. 

Apostacy, of man, not decreed, but fore- 
known, iv. 47. 
dom, v. 63. 


from the English commonwealth, ii. 203. 
Justice demanded of the king of Spain 
against his murderers, 210. 


Assaracus, a Trojan prince, joins with 


Brutus against Pandrasus, v. 169. 


As opposed to martyr-| Assembly of divines, Tract of divorce ad- 


dressed to them, iii. 169. ° 


Apostates, who are to be considered, iv. 376.| Assurance of Salvation, how produced, iv. 
Apostles, instituted presbyters to govern! 366. In whatit consists, ib, The fruits, 


the church, ii. 466. Appointed a num- 


ber of grave and faithful brethren to Athanasius, his notion concerning kings, 


assist the ministers of each congrega- 
tion, ii. 492. 
436. They assign every tribute of the 


i. 81. 


Not properly bishops, i.| Atheism opposed to the worship of God, 


vt 


Deity to the Father alone,iv.102. Teach-| Athelstan, the son of King Edward the 


ing concerning Christ, 148. The faith 
proposed in the Apostles’ creed, 150. 

Arcadia, Sir Philfp Sidney’s; K. C.’s 
prayer stolen thence, i. 328. 

Archiagallo, deposed for his tyranny, v 
182. Being restored by his brother, he 
then reigns worthily, id. 

Archimailus, one of the number of ancient 
British kings, v. 183. 

Areopagitica, speech for unlicensed print- 
ing under that title, ii. 48. 

Areopagus, judges of, condemn the books 
of Protagoras to be burned, ii. 56. 

Aretius, hi 
iii. 430. 


elder, by a concubine, solemnly crowned 
at Kingston upon Thames, v. 332. The 
conspiracy of one Alfred and his accom- 
plices against him discovered, 333. He 
gives hissister Edgith to Sitricthe Dane, 
but drives Anlaf and Cuthbert out of 
their kingdom, ib The story of his deal- 
ing with his brother Edwin, questioned 
as improbable, ib. He overthrows avast 
army of Scotch and Irish, under Anlaf 
and Constantine, king of Scoland, 334. 
He dies at Gloucester, and is buried at 
Malmsbury, 336. His character, id. 


his opinion concerning divorce,| Athens, their magistrates took notice only 


of two sorts of writings, ii. 56. 


Argentocoxus, 2 Caledonian, his wife’s bold} Attributes of God,what springs from them, 


reply to the empress Julia, v. 224. 


iv. 


Arians and Socinians, their notions of the! A tticots invade the south coast of Britain, 


Trinity, ii. 512. 


v. 230. 
Ariminum, synod or more than 400 bishops ‘sbrasehes his opinion respecting the soul 


appoiuted to assemble there, by Con- 
stantius, v. 229. 
Aristotle, his definition of a king, ii. 13. 


of man, iv. 190. 


Augustus, libels burnt, and the authors 


punished by him, ii. 58. 


Reckons up five sorts of monarchies,| Aulus Plautius, sent against Britain by 


i. 37. Salmasius’s extract from his 
third book of Politics, 110. Commends 
the kingdom of the Lacedemonians, 
141. His definition ofa tyrant, 200. Pro- 
sounces the world eternal, iv. 185. 


the emperor Claudius, v. 200. He over- 
throws Caractacus and Togodumnus, id, 
Is very much put to it by the Britous, 
201. Sends to Claudius to come over, 
and joins with him, ib. Leaves the 
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country quiet, and returns triumphant; Dees, the government among them quoted 
to rome, 202. to prove the pope's supremacy, i. 37. 
Avrelius Conanus, a British king, one of] Belsast, representation and exhortation of 
the.five that are said to have reigned! the presbytery there, ii, 175, &e. Ke- 
“ towards the beginning of the Saxon| marks on them, 188, &e. 
heptarchy, v. 265. Relgia, Helvetia, and Geneva, their 
Austin, what he accounted a becoming] churchmen remarkable for learning 
solace for Adam, iii. 230. Allows for-| iii. 85. Fs 
nication a sufficient cause for divorce,| Believers, not always sufficiently observ- 
419. His opinion why God created ay ant of the various operations of divine 


wife for Adam, 448. A maintainer of 
- the clergy’s right to tithes, 16. Sent! 
with others from Rome, to preach the; 
Gospel to the Saxons, v. 269. Is re- 
ceived by King Ethelbert, who hears 
him in a great assembly, ib. Is or- 
dained archbishop of the English, 270. 
Hath his seatin Canterbury, 271. Sum- 
mons together the British bishops, re- 
quiring them to conform with him in 
points wherein they differed, 273. Upon 
their refusal, he stirs up Ethelfrid 
against them, to the slaughter of 1200 
monks, 13. 


providence, iv. 210. When said to be 
ingrafted in Christ, 342. When called 
in Scripture perfect, 349. The gospel 
written in the hearts of, 384. Any be- 
liever competent to act as an ordinary 
minister, 432. Also to administer the 
rite of baptism, 435. Every believer 
has a right to interpret the Scriptures, 
443. To tolerate differences in each 
other, 444. Works of, the works of the 
Spirit itself, v.4. Not heard in all that 
they pray for, 39. 


Belinus, succeeds his father Dunwallo, 


v. 179. His contentions with his brother 


Brennus, id. Their reconciliation, 180. 
Built the Tower of London, 7d. 

Benejicence, v. 133, 184. 

Beorn, precedes Ethelred in the kingdom 
of the East Angles, v. 306. 

Bericus, fleeing to Rome, persuades the 
emperor Claudius to invade this island, 
v. 200. 

Berinus, a bishop sent by pope Honorius, 
converts the West-Saxons and their 
kings to Christianity, v. 282. 


Austria, archduke of, see Leopold. 

Autarchy, meutioned by Marcus Anrelius, 
what it is, i. 49. 

Authorities, for the difference of bishops 
and presbyters, not to be depended on, 


B 


Bacon, Sir Francis, his complaint of the 
bishops’ partiality in licensing pamph- 
lets, iii. 46. Bernicia, kingdom of, in Northumberland, 

Badiaus. John, letter to, iii. 518. begun by Ida the Saxon, v. 261. 

Badon-hill, the ill] improvement the Bri-| Bernulf, usurping the kingdom of Mercia 
tish made of their success there. v. 262.| from Keolwult,is overthrown by Ecbert 

Bangor, monks of, live by their own| at Ellandune, v. 306. Fleeing to the 
labour, v. 272. Go to a conference} LEast-Angles, is by them slain, 7d. 
with Austin, id. Beza, his interpretation of the word 

Baptism, sacrament of, seems cancelled by} mpeofutéprov, ili. 73. His opinion, of re- 
the sign <dded thereto, ii. 486. A sealof| gulating sin by apostolic laws, net 
the covenant, iv. 403. Definition of; 404.| sound, 244. His testimony concerning 
Of believers, 405. Infantsnotto be bap-| Martin Bucer, 275. His notion con- 
tized, i. Futile argument of those} cerning divorce, 429. How he reconciled 
who hold the contrary opinion noticed,| difficult texts in the book of Revela- 
ib. 410. Form of, 410. Signification, 7b.| tions,iv. 125. A staunch defender of the 
Result, ib. Of John same as baptism} Trinity, 168. Noticed as an editor of 
of Christ, 411. Of Christ, might be} the New Testament, 448, 
superadded to the baptism of John,| Bible, put by the papists in the first rank 
412. Noah’s ark the type of baptism, ib.| of prohibited books, ii. 69. 

Any believer competent to administer} Bigot, Emeric, letter to, iii. 512. 
the rite of, 435. Birthric, king of the West-Saxons after 

Barclay, traduces the English as to their} Kinwulf, v.300. Secretly seeks the life 
religious tenets, ii. 469. of Ecbert, 303. Is poisoned by a cup 

Bardus, one of the first race of kings,| which his wife had prepared for another, 
fabled to have reigned in this islaud,j 304. ye 
v.166. Descended from Samothes, ib. | Bishop and deacon, the only ecclesiastical 

Basil, his opinion as to divorce, iii. 418.| orders mentioned in the gospel, il. 436. 


Calls the bishops slaves of slaves.| Bishop and presbyter, two names to sig- 
i nify the same order, ii. 436. Equally 


tyrants over earning, if licensing be 


i. 439, 
Bath, by whom built, v. 175. Its medicinal 
brought in, 84. 


waters dedicated to Minerva, i. 
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the axthor’s opinion of it,! 
fii. 150. 
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Brandeniwn gh, Frederic William, marquis 


of, Oliver's letters to him, ii. 298, 301. 


Bishops, have been as the Canaanites and| Bras, Lord Henry de, letters to, iii. 514, 
Philistines to this kingdom, {i.396. By| 517. 


their opposition to king John, Nor- 
mandy lost, he deposed, and the king- 


Breme, the Protector’s letters to the con- 


suis and senators of that city, ii. 247, 299. 


dom made over to the pope, id. 397. No|Brennus and Belinus, the sons of Dun- 


bishop, no king, an absurd position, 
ib. Sometimes we read of two in ene 
place, 432. Not an order above pres- 
byters, ib. Elected with contention | 
and bloodshed, 460. St. Paul's descrip- 
tion of and exhortation to them, iii. 68. 


wallo Mulmutius, contend about the 
kingdom, v. 179. After various con- 
flicts, reconciled by their mother Conu- 
venna, 180. They turn their united 
forces into foreign parts, but Belinus 
returns and reigns long in peace, id. 


Not to be compared with Timothy, 74. Britain, history of the affairs thereof alto- 


If made by God, yet the bishopric is: 
the king’s gift, 85. Most potent wher 
princes happen to be most weak, i. 435. 


gether obscure and uncertain, until the 
coming of Julius Cesar, v.165. Inha- 
bited before the flood probably, 166. By 


whom first peopled, 1b. Named first 
Samothea from Samothes, ib. Next 
Albion, and whence, ib. Fruitful of 
Bileduno, one in the number of the ancient) courageous men, but not of able go- 
British kings, v. 183. vernors, Vv. 240. 
Blegabredus, his excellency in music,|Britomarus, mentioned by Florus, a Bri- 
v. 183. ton, v. 180. 
Biindness, instances of men of worth af-| Hritons, about forty years without a king, 
flicted with, i. 237. after the Romans quitted the island, i. 
Boadicea, the wife of Prasutagus, together) 172. Stoutly oppose Cesar at his land- 
with her daughters, abused by the} ing, Vv. 188. Offer him terms of peace, 
Roman soldiers, v. 208. Commands in} 189. Their manner of fighting, id. 194. 
chief in the British army against the} A sharp dispute between the Britons 
Romans, 210. Vanquished by Sueto-}| and the Romans near the Stour in 
nius, supposed to have poisoned her- Kent, 193. Defeated by Cesar, and 
self, 211. brought anew to terms of peace, 195. 
Bodin, though a papist, affirms presbyte-| Their nature and customs, 197, 198. 
rian church discipline to be best,| Their massacre of the Romans, 209. 
ii. 490. This revenged by the Romans, 210. 
Body, cannot emanate from spirit, or from Lived formerly promiscuously and in- 
nothing, iv. 181. Death of the, 268, 274. cestuously, 224. They are acqnitted of 
Bonomattai, Benedict, letters to, iii. 495. the Roman jurisdiction by the empe- 
Bonosus, endeavouring to make himself| ror Honorius, not able to defend them 
emperor, but vanquished by Probus,| against their enemies, 234. Again sup- 
hangs himself, v. 225. A sarcasm on| plicate Honorius for aid, who spares 
his drunkenness, 1d. them a Roman legion, 241. And again 
Book of Life, enrolment in the, does not) anew supply, id. Their submissive 
signify eternal predestination, iv. 44. letters to Altius the Roman consul, 245. 
Books, the heinous crime of killing good| Their luxury and wickedness, and cor- 
ones, ii. 55. Some good, some bad; left} ruptions of their clergy, 246, 262, 263. 
to each man’s discretion, 62. Those of} Their embassy to the Saxons for their 
papists suffered to be sold and read, 518] aid against the Scots and Picts, with 
Bordeiloes, author's defence from the ac-| the Saxons’ answer, 249. Miserably 
cusation of frequenting them, iii. 113,, harassed by the Saxons whom they 
118. called in, 251. Routed by Kerdic, 256. 
Boris, procures the death of the emperor} By Kenric and Keaulin, 262, 266. By 
of Russia, and then ascends the throne,| Cuthulf, 266. Totally vanquish Keau- 
v. 412, 413. His method to procure the} lin, 267. Are put to flight by Kenwalk, 
people’s love, 413. 287. 
Bowes, Sir Jerom, ambassador from queen| Brittenburgh, near Leyden, built or seized 


Bladud, the son of Rudhuddibras, builds 
Caerbadus, or Bath, v. 175. 
Blasphemy, v. 60. 


Elizabeth to Russia, his reception and 


negociations at that court, v. 425, 428. 


Bracton, the power of kings limited, ac- 


cording *9 him, i. 181. 
Bradshaw, John, character of, i. 266. 


Bradshaw, Richard, sent as agent from'B 


on by the Britons in their escape from 
Hengist, v. 251. 


Britto, named among the four sons of His- 


tion, sprung of Japhet, and from him 
the Britons said to be derived, v. 167. 
rook, Lord, for toleration, ii. 95. 


the English commonwealth to Hambo-|Arownists, who are s0, according to Sa- 


rough, ii. 209. 


masius, i, 139. 
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Brvtus, said to be descended from neas,| Camber, one of the sons of Brutus, has 


a Trojan prince, v. 167. Retiring into 
Greece after having unfortunately killed 
his father, he delivers his countrymen 
from the bondage of Pandrasus, 169, 170. 
Marries Innogen, the eldest daughter of 
Pandrasus, 170. Lands upon a desert 
island called Leogecia, 171. Where he 
consults the oracle of Diana, ib. Meets 
with Corineus, 172. QOvercomes Goffa- 
rius Pictus, ib. Arrives in this island, 
i. Builds Troja Nova, now London, 
173. Dies, and is buried there, id. 
Brutus, surnamed Greenshield, succeeds 
Ebranc, and gives battle to Brunchildis, 
v. 175. 

Bucer, Martin, testimonies of learned men 
concerning him, iii. 274. His opinion 
concerning divorce, embraced by the 
church of Strasburgh, 279, 280. His 
treatise of divorce dedicated to Edward 
VI., 287. Remarkable conclusion of his 
treatise of divorce, 312. 

Buchanan, censured as an historian, v. 
233, 261, 272, 331. 

Buckingham, duke of, accused of poisoning 
king James I., i. 318. 

Burhed, reduces the uorth Welsh to obe- 
dience, v. 311. Marries Ethelswida, the 
daughter of king Ethelwolf, 312. Driven 
out of his kingdom by the Danes, he 
flees to Rome, where dying, he is bu- 
ried in the English school, 319. His 
kingdom let out by the Danes to Kel- 
wulf, id. 

Burials, reasons against taking of fees for 
them, iii. 20. 


_Cc 


Cadwallon, see Kedwaila. 
Casar, the killing him commended as a 


allotted to him Cambria or Wales, 
v. 173. 


Cambridge, burnt by the Danes, Y. 354, - 
Cambridge, University, thought to be 


founded by Sigebert, king of the East- 
Angles, v. 283 


Cameron, his explanation of ®t. Paul’s 


manner of speaking, iii. 407. 


Candour, and its opposites, v. 120—122. 
Canonical books, little or no difference 


among the orthodox as to them, iv. 
437. 


Canterbury, by whom built, v.175. Partly 


taken and burnt by the Danes, 355. 


Canute, son of Swane, chosen king after 


his father’s death, by the Danish 
army and fleet, v. 357. Driven back to 
his ships by Ethelred, #5. Returns 
with a great army from Denmark, ac- 
companied with Lachman, king of 
Sweden, and Olav of Norway, 7b. At- 
tacks London, but is repulsed, 360. Di- 
vides the kingdom with Edmund by 
agreement, 362. After Edmund's death 
reigns sole king, 363. Endeavours the 
extirpation of the Saxon line, ib. Set- 
tles his kingdom, and makes peace 
with the neighbouring princes, 364. 
Causes Edric, whose treason he had 
made use of, to be slain, and his body 
to be thrown over the city wall, 2. 
Subdues Norway, 365. Goes to Rome, 
and offering there rich gifts, vows 
amendment of life, ib. Dies at Shafts- 
bury, and buried at Winchester, 366. 
His censure, id. His remarkable in- 
stance of the weakness of kings, 367. 


Capis, one of the catalogue of the ancient 


British kings, v. 183. 


Capoirus, another of the same number, 


v. 183. 


glorious action by M. Tullius, i. 131,, Caractacus, the youngest son of Cunobe- 


153. See Julius Cesar. 

Caius Sidius Geta, behaves himself vali- 
antly against the Britons, v. 201. 

Caius Volusenus, sent into Britain by Ce- 
sar, to make discovery of the country 
and people, v. 187. 

Caligula, a Roman emperor, his expedi- 
tion against Britain, v. 199. 

Calling, of man, iv. 319. Definition, 2d. 
320. Either general 
Of particular individuals, ib. The elect, 
822. The reprobate, ib. The time of, 2. 
The change which takes place by rea- 
gon of, 323. The parts of this change, 
$24, Does not insure salvation, 327. 


copacy at Geneva, ii. 429. 
Calvinists, taxed with making God the 
author of sin, ii. 511. 


line, succeeds in the kingdom, v. 200. 
Is overthrown by Aulus Plautius, 201. 
Heads the Silures against the Romans, 
203. Betrayed by Cartismandua, to 
whom he fled for refuge, 204. Sent to 
Rome, 7b. His speech to the emperor, 
it. By the braveness of his carriage, 
he obtains pardon for himself and all 
his company, 205. 


or special, 321.' Carausius, grown rich with piracy, pos- 


sesses himself of this island, v. 225. 
He fortifies the wall of Severus, 226. 
In the midst of the great preparations 
of Constantius Chlorus against him, he 
is slain by his friend Alectus, 227. 


Calvin, and Beza, the dissolvers of epis-| Carinus, sent by his father Carus, the 


emperor, to govern Britain, is overcome 
and slain by Dioclesian, v. 225.’ 
=e 


(oO. 
Camalodunum, or Maldon, the chief seat} Carlisie, by whom and when built, v. 


of Cymbeline, v. 199. 
colony, 203, 208. 


Made a Roman Cartismandua, queen of the Brigantes, de- 


livers Caractacus bound to the Romana 
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v. 204. Deserts her husband, Venutius,| Chastisement often the instrumental cause 


and gives both herself and kingdom to 
Vellocatus, one of his squires, 206. 
Carvilius, the first Roman who sought 
divorce, and why, iii. 328. 
Carvilius, a petty king in Britain, with| 


of repentance, iv. 335. 


Chastity, the defence of it recommended, 


iii. 118. In what it consists, v. 85 


Chaucer, his character of the priests of his 


time, ii. 390, 396. 


three others, assaults the Roman camp, | Cheek, Sir John, his testimony concerning 


v. 196. 


Martin Bucer, iii. 274. 


Caryl, Mr. (author of the comment oni Cherin, an ancient British king, v. 183. 
Job,) remarks on his conduct as a li-| Christ, his method of instructiug men, iii. 


censer, iii. 438. | 

Cassibelan, one of the sons of Heli, gains) 
the kingdom by common assent, vy. 184.| 
Generosity to his brother's son, 1.} 
Iieads the Britons against Julius Cesar; 
and the Romans, 194. He is deserted 
by the Trinobantes, and why, 195. Yields 
to Cesar, 196. Dies, and is buried at 
York, 197. 

Cassius, how treated for killing Caligula, 
i. 132, 133. 

Casting of the lot, v. 51. 

Cataracta, an ancient city in Yorkshire, 
burnt by Arnred, a tyrant, v. 299. 

Catellus, an ancient British king, v. 183. 

Cathay, description of that country and 
inhabitants, v. 405. 

Cerdic, @ Saxon prince, lands at Cerdic- 
shore, and overthrows the Britons, 
v. 256. Defeats their king Natanleod 
in a memorable battle, id. Founds the 
kingdom of the West Saxons, 257. See 
Kerdic. 

Ceremonial law, abolition of the, iv. 389. 

Ceremonies, oppose the reason and end of! 
the Gospel, ii. 484. Frustrate the end 
of Christ’s coming in the flesh, 486. 

Chancellor, Richard, his arrival at Mos- 
cow, and reception there, v. 421. 

Chaplains, what they are, i. 458. 

Charity, the fulfilling of the law, iii. 176— 
and mutual forbearance, means to abate 
popery, ii. 516. 

Charles I. censured for dissolving par- 
liaments, i. 316. Remarks on his devo- 
tion, 323, 324. How attended to the 
House of Commons, 337. His conduct 
towards the Irish rebels, 407. His in- 
decent behaviour in the playhonse, &c, 
i.97. Charged with poisoning his father, 
137. With several irregular actions, 
182. His flight to the Isle of Wight, 
284 


Charles II. declared he would never par- 
don those who put his father to death, 
though this was said to be his father’s 
dying injunction, i. 272. 

Charles V., how he deceived many German 
cities, i. 406. 

Charles Gustavus, king of Sweden, letters 
from Oliver to, ii. 244, 246, 252, 264, 269, 
273, 282, 286, 297, 308, 320. From Rich- 
ard the protector, 325, 326,327. From 
the parliament restored, 332. 

Charity, v. 99. 


128. His manner of teaching, 258. 
Never exercised force but once, ii. 544. 
Teaches nothing in the Gospel respect- 
ing the one God but what the law had 
before taught, iv. 88. Assigns every 
attribute of the Deity to the Father 
alone, 102. The Scriptures call him 
God, but not him that is the true God, 118, 
Answer to the assertion that Christ is 
sometimes called Jehovah in his own 
name and person, 127. The soul of, su- 
pernatural in its generation, 195. Per- 
mitted divorce for the cause of fornica- 
tion, 248, 

As Redeemer, iv. 284. Redemption de- 
fined, ib. Two points considered in rela- 
tion to Christ’s character as Redeemer, 
287. His nature, ib, His incarnation a 
greatmystery, 289. Great caution neces- 
sary not to assert anything rashly re- 
specting it, ib. The weakness of the re- 
ceived opinion demonstrated, 291. The 
two natures of Christconsidered, id. That 
Christ since his assumption of human 
flesh, remains one Christ, is a matter ot 
faith, 294. Was very man, proved, id. 
Certain particulars predicated of him, 
295. Scripture more frequently distin- 
guishes what is peculiar to his human 
nature, 296. His incarnation consists 
of two parts, 1d. 

As Mediator,jv. 297. The mediatorial 
office detined, i}. Its threefold functions, 
299. His prophetical function,id. His 
sacerdotal function, 300. His kingly 
function, 302. Kingdom of Christ eter- 
nal, 304. The second object of the mi- 
nistry of Mediator stated, 316. 

Humiliation of Christ, iv. 304, 315. In 
what it consisted, ib. Under his cha- 
racter as Ged-man, ib. In life, id. In 
death, 305. His divine nature subject 
to death conjointly with his human, i. 
To the divine justice, 306. Conformity 
to the image of Christ is his state ot 
humiliation, 316. 

Exaltation of Christ, its particulars 
stated, iv. 307, 315. Consists of three de- 
grees, 008, The human nature of Christ, 
although exalted to a state of the high- 
est glory, exists in one place, 7b, Both 
natures participate in his exaltation, 
309. Conformity to the image of Christ 
in his state of exaltation, 316, 

Satisjaction of Christ, how it was ac 
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eomplished, iv. 309,310. For all man- 
kind, 311—315. The complete repara- 
tion made by Christ, 315. The effect 
and end proposed by the whole ot his 
Ministry, ib. What it produced, 316. 

On being ingrafted in Christ, iv. 342. 
When believers are said to be, ib. Its 
effects, 343. How produced, ib. 344. Who 
are ingrafted in Christ, 345. The conse- 
quents, ib. 346. The increase operated 
in the regenerate, 347. Whence and 
how derived, ib. 

Of union and fellowship with Christ, iv. 
361. Where mentioned, ib. What springs 
from it, 362. The love of Christ, how 
oo. 364. Why called the Shep- 

to. 

Of the Second Advent of Christ, by whom 
predicted, iv.476. The period known to 
the Father only, i+. Signs indicative 
of its approval, 477. Will be delayed, 
478. Will be glorious, 479. Will be 
terrible, ib, What will follow, ib. How 
Christ will appear at the last judgment, 
482. The glorious reign of Christ on 
earth with his saints to be coincident 
with, 484. Satan to rage again after 
its expiration, 486. 

Christenings, reasons against taking fees 
for them, i. 21. 

Christiern, king of Denmark, his bloody 
revenge, ii. 35. 

Christian Doctrine, Milton’s Treatise on, 
evidence of its existence, iv, v7., vii. The 
discovery of the manuscript, vii. De- 
scription of the manuscript, xiv. Its 
authenticity proved by the resemblance 
of its language and opinions to those of 
Milton, xvii. Its detinition, 10. A di- 
vine relation, 11. Comprehended under 
two divisions, 70. 

Christian faith,.received in Britain by 
king Lucius, v. 221. Said to have been 
preached by Faganus and Deruvianus, 
ib. Others say long before, by Simon 
Zelotes, or Joseph of Arimathea, ib, 
Upon what occasion preached to the 
Saxons, 269. 

Christian Liberty, iv. 382. Defined, 398, 
402 


Christians, their behaviour to tyrants. i. 
101. All things in common among them 
primitive, iii. 390. 

Christina, queen of Sweden, letter to her 
from the English commonwealth, ii. 216. 
Her character, i. 249, 250. 

Chrysanthus, the son of Marcianus, a bishop, 
made deputy of Britain by Theodosius, 
v. 232. 

Ohrysostom, St. was an admirer of Aris- 
tophanes, ii.57. His explanation of St. 
Paul’s epistle relating to obedience to 
the higher powers, i. 74, 171. : 

Church, ot the Reformation of the Disci-| 
pline of, in England, and the causes that, 


have prevented it, ii. 364. The likeliest 
means to remove hirelings out of the, 
hii). 


Church, not to be reformed while governed 


by prelates, ii.444. Its constitution and 
fabric set out in the prophecy of Eze- 
kiel, 445. When able to do her great 
works upon the unforced obedience of 
men, it argues a divinity about her, 488, 
489. Her humility procures her the 
greatest respect, 489. Design of the 
prelates in calling the church Our Mo- 
ther, iii. 87, 88. Demands our obedience 
when she holds to the rules of Scrip- 
ture, i. 475. Excommunicates not to 
destruction, ii. 545. Will not cease to 
Rrdue till it ceases to be mercenary, 
i. 293. 


Church, of the mystical or invisible, iv. 361. 


Christ the head of, 426. Of the visible 
Church, 423. Detinition of, ib. Its to- 
kens, 424. The existence of charity a 
sure sign of a true Church, 426. None 
but Christ a right to preside over the 
visible Church, 7b. Either universal or 
particular, 429. Universal, described, 
1b. Of what it consists, 430. Ministers 
of, either extraordinary or ordinary, 431. 
The people of, comprise all nations, 436. 
Not to attach any undue authority to, 
452. The enemies of the Church, 465. 
The greatenemy called Antichrist, 466. 
Their frauds and persecutions, 76. The 
power of the Church, 475. 


Church of England, honours and prefer- 


ments should not be the incitement to 
her service, iii. 82, 84. Difference be- 
tween the church of Rome and her, i. 
475. Maintains that the word of God 
is the rule of true religion, and rejects 
implicit faith, ii. 510. 


Church discipline, dangerous to be left to 


man’s invention, ii. 445. In what it con- 
sists, iv.469. The custom of holding as- 
semblies to be maintained, 470. Whence 
derived, ib. Women to keep silence in 
the church, 7b. The administration of 
discipline called the power of the keys, 
471. Described, 472—474. 


Churches, particular, definition of, iv. 452, 


463. The ordinary ministers of, 453. 
Of presbyters, i+. Of a deacon, 454. 
How ministers to be appointed, 7b. 
Their remuneration, 455. Of the people 
of the Church, 461. Warned not to take 
delight in vain teachers, 462. In what 
a particular Church differs from the 
Jewish synagogue, 463. May commu- 
nicate with each other, 464. 


Church government, its form prescribed in 


the gospel, ii. 441, 445. Not to be pat- 
terned by the law, 449. Its government 
by prelates fosters papists and idola- 
ters, 471. Its corrupted estate,both the 
cause of tumult and civil wars, 7b. Ité 
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fanctions to be free and open to any of a fiery pillar, v. 289. Two sppear 
christian man, 495. about the sun, 294. Portending famine, 

Churchmen, sometimes preach their ot and the troubled state of the whole 
follies, not the gospel, iii. 153. Time-| realm, 345. Or blazing star, seen to 
servers covetous, &c. ib. Their defi-} stream terribly over England, and other 
ciency in the Latin, Greek, and He-| parts of the world, 387. 
brew learning, 155. Their weakness in| Comius of Arras, sent by Cesar to make & 
calling on the civil magistrate to assist} party among the Britons, v. 187. 
them, ii. 435. By whom to be main-| Commodus, slain by his own officers, de 
tained, iii.20. Lived at first upon the} clared an enemy to his country, i. 133. 
benevolence of their hearers, 31. Commons, with the king, make a 

Cicero, an enemy to tyranny, i. 39. Ap-| parliament, i. 167, 176. Their grant to 
proves the killing of Cesar, i. 130, 153. king Richard II. and king Henry IV. 
Affirms that all power proceeds from} 182. 
the people, 168. Commonwealth, of England, more equally 

Cingetoriz, a petty king in Britain, as-| balanced than any other civil govern- 
saults the Roman camp, v.196. Is taken; ment, ii. 408. Means proposed to heal 
prisoner by Cesar, ib. the ruptures in it, 102 A free com- 

Circumcision, a sealing of the covenant,’ monwealth delineated, 108. Reasons for 
iv. 403. Subsequently to the giving of! establishing one, 106, &c. Comes 
the law, typitied the covenant of nearest to the government recom- 
works, 404. The alleged analogy be-| mended by Christ, 116. Preferable to 
tween baptism andcircumcision noticed,| monarchy, 360. 

408. Communion of Saints, whence. it arises, 

Civil power, wherein it differs from the} 362. 
ecclesiastical, iv. 474. Commutative justice, what is included 

Claudius, the emperor, is persuaded by! under, v. 129—133. 

Bericus, though a Briton, to invade this| Compassion, v. 104. . 

island, v. 200. Sends Aulus Plautius|Conanus, Aurelius, an ancient British 
hither with an army, ib, He comes; king, v. 265. 

over himself and joins with Plautius,/Condidan, a British king, vanquished and 
201. Defeats the Britons in a set] slain, v. 266. 

battle, and takes Camalodunum, 1b.| Confession of sin, made sometimes to God, 
Returns to Rome, leaving Plautius be-| iv. 334. 

hind, 202. He has excessive honours} Consirmation, administered by Christ, but 


decreed him by the senate, id. 


Clemens Alexandrinus, no authority for 
bishops being above presbyters, to be 
found in his works, ii. 433. His counsel 


to the presbyters of Corinth, 467. 


Clergy, should be patterns of temperance, 
and teach us to contemn the world, 
ii. 504. Advised not to gape after pre- 
ferments, iii. 80. Their condition in 


England, i. 275. 


Clergy, British their bad character by 


Gildas, v. 263, 


Cliguellius, an ancient British king, 


v. 183. 


Clodius Albinus, succeeds Pertinax in the 
government of Britain for the Romans, 
vy. 222. Is vanquished and slain in a 


battle against Septimus Severus, 2. 
Cloten, reigned king of Cornwall, v. 178. 
Clotenus, an ancieut British king, v. 183. 


Cloud, one sometimes fiery, sometimes 


bloody, seen over all England, v. 346. 
Coillus, an ancient British king, v. 183. 


not as a sacrament, iv. 421, 


Conscience, not to be forced in religious 


matters, ii. 521, &c. 


Constancy, in what it consists, v.17. Its 


opposites, 1b., 18. 


Constans, the emperor, put to death by 


the christian soldiers, i.103. Of a monk 
made emperor, iv. 233. Reduces Spain, 
ib, Displacing Gerontius, is opposed 
by him, and slain, id. 


Constantine, makes war upon Licinius, and 


why, i. 102. 


Constantine, the son of ConstantiusChlorus, 


saluted emperor after his father’s death, 
v. 228. His mother said to be Helena, 
the daughter of Coilus, a British 
prince, ib. His eldest son enjoys this 
island, i+, A common soldier of the 
same name saluted emperor, 233. By 
the valour of Edebecus and Gerontius, 
he gains in France as far as Arles, ib, 
By the conduct of his son Constans, and 
of Gerontius, he reduces all Spain, 7, 


Coilus, the son of Marius, leaves the king- 
dom to Lucius, v. 221. 
Colasterion, « defence of the doctrine and 
discipline of divorce, so called, iii. 434.) is afterwards carried into Italy, an 
Comail, and two other British kings, slain} put to death, id. 
by Keaulin, and his son Cuthwin, v. 266.| Constantine, the son of Cador, sharply im 
Comet, one seen in August 678, in manner! veighed against by Gildas, v. 264, He 


Gerontius, displaced by him, calls in 
the Vandals against him, 234. Besieged 
by Constantius Comes, he turns pries 
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fs said to have murdered two young 
princes of the blood royal, v, 264. 

Oenstantine, king of Scotland, joining with 
the Danes and Irish under Anlaf, is 
overthrown by Athelstan, v. 334, 335. 

Corstantius Chlorus, sent against Carau- 
Sius, Vv. 226. Defeats Alectus, who is 
slain in the battle, 227. Is acknow- 
ledged by the Britons as their deliverer, 
ib. Divides the empire with Galerius, 
228. Dies at York, ibd. 

Constantius, the son of Constantine, over- 
comes Magnentius, who contended with 
him for the sole empire, v. 229. 

Consubstantiation, not a mortal error, 
fi. 511. Irreconcileable with the tes- 
timony of Scripture, iv. 415. 

Contention, in ministers of the gospel, 
scarce allowable even for their own 
rights, iii. 3. 

Contentment, v. 88. 

Conversion, general repentance sometimes 
called, iv. 384. 

Copulation, no longer to be esteemed ma- 
trimonial, than it is an effect of love, 
iii. 342. 

Cordeilla’s sincere answer to her father, 
begets his displeasure, v. 176. She is 
married to Aganippus, a king in Gaul, 
ib. She receives her father, rejected 
by his other daughters, with most du- 
tiful affection, 177. Restores him to 
his crown, and reigns after him, 7d. 
Vanquished, deposed, and imprisoned 
by her two sisters’ sons, 178. 

Corineus, a Trojan commander, joins 
forces with Brutus, v. 172. Slays Im- 
bertus, ib. Arrives with Brutus in this 
island, ib. Cornwall from him deno- 
minated falls to his lot, 173. Over- 
comes the giant Goemagog, 174. 

Corinthians, governed by _presbyters, 
ii, 460. Schism among them not re- 
medied by episcopacy, 461. 

Coronation-Oath, some words said to be 
struck out of it, i. 206. 

Covenant, what it enjoined, ii. 193. 

Covenant of grace, conditional, iv. 52. Of 
the manifestation of the, 377. In what 
it consists, ib. Existed under the law, 
ib. Of the external sealing of it, 403. 

Covenant of Works, iv. 220. 

Council, Generai, what their power and 
employment, ii.121. Should be perpe- 
tual, 122. Instances of the perpetuity 
of such a council among other states, 124. 

Council, Saxon, of little authority, iii. 445. 

Council of nobles and prelates at Caln, in 
Wiltshire, killed and maimed bythe fal- 
ling in of a room where they sate, v.345. 

Council of State, 
ambassadors, &c. ii. 226, 229. 

Councils and Fathers, an entangled wood, 
which papists love to fight in, ii. 509. 

No trace of in Scripture, iv. 464. 
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are duke of, Oliver’s letter to him, 

ii. 294. 

Courteousness, V. 124. 

Craig, John, his opinion of kings, ii. 25, 

Cranmer, and ne other bishops, concurin 
setting aside the princesses Ma 
Elizabeth, iL 371. ae 

Creation, of the, iv. 169. Defined, 170. How 
accomplished, 171. By the Son of God, 
i. By the Spirit of God, 175. By the 
will of God, ib. The purpose of, id, 
God the Father, the primary cause of 
all things, 176. Four kinds of causes, 
178. No created thing can be finally 
annihilated, 181. Of things invisible, 
182. Creation of angels, 184. What 
the visible creation comprises, 187. 
Of the world in general, 187. Of man, 
ib. Of the mother of all mankind 191. 
God’s government of the whole creaticn, 
196, 199. : 

<a: ae first of the Mercian kingdom, 
v. 266. 

Criminal, more just to try one by a court 
of justice, than to butcher him without 
trial, i. 22, 23. 

Crowns, a clerical debate about the right 
of shaving them, v. 287. 

Cromwell, his actions compared with those 
of the earl of Ormond, ii. 186. Envied 
for his success in Ireland, i.143. His 
+3 letters, ii. 243, 323. His character, 

Cuichelm, the West-Saxon, sends Eumerus 
to assassinate king Edwin, v. 277. Is 
baptized in Dorchester, but dies the 
same year, 282, 

Cullen, council there, voted tithes to be 
God’s rent, iii. 16. 

Cunedagius, the son of Regan, deposeth 
his aunt Cordeilla, v. 178. Shares the 
kingdom with his cousin Marganus, is 
invaded by him, meets him and over- 
comes him, 20. 

Cunegias, a British king, reigns one of five 
a little before the Saxons were settled, 
v. 265. 

Cunobeline, see Kymbeline. ; 

Cutha, helps his father Keaulin against 
Ethelbert, v. 262. 

Cuthred, king of the West-Saxons, joins 
with Ethelbald, the Mercian, and gains 
a victory over the Welsh, v. 296. He 
has a fierce battle with Ethelbald, the 
Mercian, which he not long survives, 
id. A king of Kent of the same name, 
305. 

Cuthulf, the brother of Keaulin, van- 
quishes the Britons at Bedanford, and 
takes several towns, v. 266. 


their reply to the Danish! Cuthwin, see Keaulin. 


Cyprian, unwilling to act without the as 
sent of his assistant laics, ii. 493. Epis. 
copacy in his time, different from wha/ 
it has been since, iii. 50. 
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D | Dee, John, the mathematictan, invited to 

Moscow, v. , 
Danaus, the story of him and his fifty| Defence of the people of England against 
daughters, i. 126, v. 167. Salmasius, i. 1. Second, against an 


Danes. first appear in the west, v. 300.| | anonymous writer, 214. 
They slay the king’s gatherer of cus-| Deira, kingdom of, in Northumberland, 
toms, id. Landing at Lindisfarne, in| set up by Alla, the West-Saxon, v. 262, 
Yorkshire, they pillage thatmonastery,| 266. 
302. Attempting to spoil another mo-! Deity, the, in no need of propagation, 
nastery, they are cut off by tbe English,| iv. 83. 
ib. Waste and destroy Northumber-: Demetrius Evanowich, emperor of Russia, 
land, 307. They waste Shepey in| an impostor, dragged out of his bed, and 
Kent, and engage with Ecbert,near the| pulled to pieces, v. 414. 
river Carr, 309. Are put to flight by| Denmark, king of, see Frederick ITI. 
Ecbert, ib. Their various success in, Deodate, Charles, letters to, iii. 492, 493, 500. 
the reign of Ethelwolf, 310, &. Many) Deruvianus, see Faganus. 
great battles between them and the| Devils have their prince, iv. 219. 
English in the reign of Ethelred, 315. | Digression,concerning the affairs of church 
Their whole army being defeated, they; and state, in 1631, &c., v. 236. 
are brought to terms by king Alfred,| Dinothus, abbot of Bangor, his speech tc 
321. In the same king’s reign several| bishop Austin, v. 273. 
vast fleets of Danes arrive with fresh| Dioclesian, a king of Syria, and his fifty 
supplies, ib. 325. Many thousands de-| daughters, said to have been driven 
stroyed at Colchester. and in their re-| upon this island, v. 166. 
treat from Maldon, 329. A vast army|Dioclesian, the emperor, persecuted his 
of them overthrown by king Athelstan,; christian subjects, v. 228. 
334. Massacred by the English in all} Diodorus, his account how the Ethiopians 
parts of the land, in the reign of king} punish criminals, i.120. Of the suc- 
Ethelred, 350. cession to kingdoms, 156. 
Danish ambassadors, answers to them’ Diogenes, his delineation of a king, i. 124. 
from the council of state, ii. 226, 229. Dionysius Alexandrinus, commanded in a 
Danius, reckoned among the ancient Bri-| vision toread any books whatever, ii. 65. 
tish kings, v. 181. Dis, the first people of this island, as some 


Dantzick, complained of for imposing a 
tribute on the English merchants, for 
relief of the king of Scots, ii. 213. Oli- 
ver’s letter to the consuls and senators 
of that republic, 295. 

David, his exclamation in the fifty-first 
Psalm explained, ii. 13. Absolved by 
God himself from the guilt of his sin, 
i. 51. His conduct towards Saul ac- 
counted for, 90. Compared with king 
Charles, 97. God’s open punishment 
for the secret adultery of, iv. 206. 

Deacons, what the duties are, iv. 454. 

Death, in Scripture what is comprehended 
under the head of, iv. 263. Four seve- 
ral degrees of, 264. The first degree, 
ib. The second degree, ib, In what it 
consists, 265. The third degree the 
death of the body, 268. Considered asa 
punishment for sin, 269. What it is, 
270. The subject discussed, and the 
doctrine deduced from Scripture, stated, 
id. 274. Proofs of the deaths of the 
whole man, body, spirit, and sonl, 274— 
277. Nine passages of Scripture which 
are relied on by those who hold a con- 
trary opinion, discussed, 277—284. The 


fabulously affirm, the same with Samo- 
thes, v. 166. 


Disciples of Christ, their saying relating 


to marriage, explained, iii. 401. 


Discipline, in the church, necessary to re- 


move disorder, ii. 445. Its detinitive 
decrees to he speedy, but the execution 
of rigour slow, 488. 

Dispensation, new, iv. 383. 


Dispensation, what it is, iii. 228. 
Divine decrees, are general or special, iv, 


30. What the general decree is, ib, 
Nothing decreed absolutely which was 
left in the power of free agents, 31. 
Contingent decrees defended, 33. How 
events which are uncertain can har- 
monize with the, 36. Not the cause of 
God’s foreknowledge, 39. The sum of 
the argument on the, stated in con- 
formity with reason, 39. Conseqnence 
of the opinion that God has decreed all 
events absolutely, 40. Definition of spe- 
cial decree, 42. No mention of any special, 
respecting angels, but implied, ib. Con- 
dition attached to, 49, 51. God's go- 
vernment of the whole creation accord- 
ing to the conditions of, 196. 


fourth degree, 284. Of the second death,| Divine nature, impossible to comprehend 


in what it consists, 489. 
Decency, v. 88. 


Dedication, remarks on one to our Saviour, 


iii. 103 


the. iv. 20. 
Divines. advice to them not to be disturb- 
ers of civil affairs, ii. 36. 


| Divorce, arguments for it, addressed to 


/ 
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the parliament and assembly, iii. 171. 


Indisposition, unfitness, or contrariety: 
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posers of the episcopal government, ii. 


of mind, a better reason for it than na-| Druids, falsely alleged out of Cesar to 


tural frigidity, 185. Reasons for it, 
187, 191, 193, 194, 197, 206, 208, 209, 
-210. An idolatrous heretic to be di- 
vorced, when no hope of conversion, 
199. To prohibit divorce sought for 
natural causes, is against nature, 206. 
Christ neither did ner could abrogate 
the law of divorce, 214. Permitted for 


have forbidden the Britons to. write 


their memorable deeds, v. 165. Utter- 
ing direful prayers, astonish the Ko- 
mans, 207. Their destruction in the 
isle of Anglesey, anciently Mona, id. 


Druis, the third from Samotkh:es, fabn- 


lously written the most ancient king in 
this island, v. 166. 


hardness of heart, not to be understood | Drunkenness, how to be prevented, iii. 


by the common exposition, 217. How 


363. 


Moses allowed of it, 232. The law of|Duina, river, account of its fall into the 


divorce not the premises of a succeed- 


sea at Archangel, v. 396. 


ing law, 238. A law of moral equity,|Dunstan, sent by the nobles to reprove 


241, Not permitted, from the custom 
of Egypt, 242. Moses gave not this 
law unwillingly, 2438. Not given for 
wives only, 247. Christ’s sentence con- 
cerning it, how to be expounded, 251. 
To be tried by conscience, 263. Not to 
be restrained by law, 268. Will occa- 
sion few inconveniences, 7b. No inlet 
to licence and confusion, 351. The pro- 


king Edwy, for his luxury, v. 340. 
Banished by the king, and his monas- 
tery rifled, ib. Recalled by king Ed- 
gar,7b. His miraculous escape, when 
the rest of the company were killed 
by the fall of a house, 345. His saying 
of Ethelred, at the time of his being 
baptized, 347. His death and cha- 
racter, 1d. 


hibition of it avails to no good end, 361.| Dunwallo Molmutius, son of Cloten, king of 
Either never established or never abo-| Cornwall, reduces the whole island in- 


lished, 369. Lawful to Christians for 
many causes equal to adultery, 425. 
Maintained by Wickliff, Luther, and 
Melancthon, ib. 426. By Erasmus, Bu- 
cer, and Fagius, 426, 427. 
Martyr, Beza, and others, 427—4931. 
What the ancient churches thought of 


to a monarchy, v.178. Said to be the 
first British king that wore a crown of 
gold, 179, Establishes the Molmutine 
laws, 10. 


By Peter|Durstus, king of the Picts, said to be 


slain by the joint forces of the Britons 
and Romans, v. 243. 


divorce, 292. St. Paul’s words concern-| Dutch, summary of the damages received 


ing it, explained, 296. Commanded to 
certain men, 297. Being permitted to 


from them by the East-India company, 
ii. 241,242. 


God's ancient people, it belongs also to| Duties towards God, v. 18. Towards men, 


Christians, if. Allowed by Christ for 
other causes beside adultery, 301. For 
what cause permitted by the civil law, 
ib. Allowed by Christian emperors, in 
case of mutual consent, 308. Why per- 
mitted tothe Jews, iii. 444. Why Mil- 
ton wrote on the subject, i. 259. When 
permitted, on grounds of equity and 
justice, iv. 243. Passages of Scripture 
on, considered, ib. 246. Commanded for 
religious reasons, ib. For other causes, 
248, 249. 

Doctrine, no novelties of, taught by Mil- 
ton, iv. 11. 

Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, iii. 169. 
Judgment of Martin Bucer, concerning, 
274. Defence of that tract, 434, &c. 
Arguments against it refuted, 439. 
Domitian, the killing of him commended | 
by Pliny, i. 132. 

Donaldus, said to have headed the Cale-| 
donians against Septimius Severus,; 
v. 224. 

Donaldus, king of Scotland, bronght to 
hard conditions by Osbert and Ella, 
kings of Northumberland, v. 313. 
Downham, bishop, his opinion of the op- 


76, Of man towards himself, 83, 97. 
Which regard our neighbour, 109, 113, 
128, 134. Of private duties, 134. Of hus- 
band and wife, 135. Of parents, 137. 
Of children, 138. Of guardians, 140. 
Of wards, ib. Of pupils, 7. Of the 
elder, id. Of the younger, 7b. Of supe- 
riors, 141. Ofinferiors, 142. Of breth- 
ren and kinsmen, 1b. Of masters, 2). 
Of servants, 143. Of duties exercised 
towards strangers, 144. Of public du- 
ties, 149. Of the magistrate to the 
people, ib. 154. Of the people towards 
the magistrate, 7d. Of magistrate and 
people towards their neighbours, 156. 
Of ministers towards the church in ge- 
neral, 160. Of the whole church and 
individual believers towards their mi- 
nisters, 162. 


E 


Eadbald, falls back to heathenism, 7, 274. 


Runs distracted, but afterwards re- 
turns to his right mind and faith, 273. 
By what means it happened 7%. Me 
gives his sister Edelburga ir marriags 
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to Edwin, 276. Leaves his son Ercom- 
bert to succeed, 282. 

Eadbert, shares with his two brothers in 

_ the kingdom of Kent, v. 294. Lis 
death, 297. Eadbert, king of North- 
umberland, after Kenwolf, wars against 
the Picts, id. Joins with Unust, king of 
the Picts, against the Britons in Cum- 
berland, 298. Forsakesa his crown for 
a monk’s hood, ib. 

Eudbright, usurping the kingdom of Kent, 
and contending with Kenulph the Mer- 
cian, is taken prisoner, 303. 

Eadburga, by chance poisons her hus- 
band, Birthric, with a cup which she 
had prepared for another, v. 304. The 
choice proposed to her by Charles the 
Great, to whom she fled, ib. He as- 
signs her a rich monastery to dwell in 
as abbess, ib. Detected of unchastity, 
she is expelled, 305. And dies in beg- 
gary at Pavia, id. 

Eandred, son of Eardulf, reigns 30 years 
king of Northumberland, after Alfwold, 
the Usurper, v. 305. Becomes tribu- 
tary to Ecbert, 308. 

Ean/rid, the son of Edwin, converted and 
baptized, v. 279. 

Eansrid, the son of Ethelfrid, succeeds 
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nulf at Ellandune or Wilton, 306. The 
East-Angles yield to his sovereignty, 
ib. Drives Baldred, king of Kent, out 
of his kingdom, and causes Kent 
other provinces to submit, ib. Withlaf, 
of Mercia, becomes tributary to him, 
307. Gives the Danes battle by the 
river Carr, 309. In another battle he 
puts to flight a great army of them, 
together with the Cornish men, id. 
He dies, and is buried at Winchester, 
310. 

Ecclesiastical Causes, Treatise of Civil 
Power in, ii. 520, 

Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction, a pure tyran- 
nical forgery of the prelates, ii. 488. 

Ecfert, the son of Offa, the Mercian, 
within four months ends his reign, 
v. 302. 

Ecfrid, Oswi's eldest son, succeeds him in 
the kingdom of Northumberland, v. 288. 
Wins Lindsey from Wulfur, the Mer- 
cian, ib. He wars against Etheldred, 
the brother of Wulfer, ib. 291. He 
sends Bertus with an army to subdue 
Ireland, 291. Marching against the 
Picts, is cut off with most of his army, 
ib. His death revenged- by Bertfrid, 
a Northumbrian captain, 293. 


in the kingdom of Bernicia, v. 281.| Eclipse of the sun, followed by a pesti- 


Slain, id. 

Eardulf, supposed to have been slain by 
Ethelred, v. 303. Is made king of the 
Northumbrians, in York, after Osbald, 
id. In a war raised against him by 
his people, he gets the victory, td. 
Driven out of his kingdom by Alfwold, 


305. 

Earth, whole, inhabited before the flood, 
v. 166. 

East- Angles, kingdom of, by whom erected, 
v. 257. Reclaimed to Christianity, 282. 

East-India Company, English, summary 
of their damages from the Dutch, ii. 
241, 242. 

East-Saxon kingdom, by whom began, 
v. 257. The people converted by Me- 
litus, 272. They expel their bishop, 
and renounce their faith, 274,275. Are 
reconverted by means of Oswi, 284. 

Ebranc, succeeds his father Mempricius, 
in the kingdom of Britain, v. 174. 
Builds Caer-Ebranc, now York, and 
other places, ib. 

Ecbert, succeeds his father, Ercombert, in 
the kingdom of Kent, v. 288. Dying, 
leaves a suspicion of having slain his 
uncle’s sons, Ecbert and Egelbright, id. 

Ecbert, of the West Saxon lineage, flees 
from Birthric’s suspicion to Offa, and 
thence into France, v. 303. After Birth- 
ric’s decease is recalled, and with ge- 
neral applause made king, id. He sub- 
dues the Britons of Cornwall and be- 
youd Severn, 305, Overthrows Ber- 


lence, v. 287. Another, obscuring almost 
his whole orb, as with a black shield, 


296. 

Edan, a king of the Scots in Britain, put 
to flight by Ethelfrid, v. 271. 

Edelard, king of the West-Saxons, after 
Ina, molested with the rebellion of his 
kinsman, Oswald, v. 296. Overcoming 
those troubles, dies in peace, 7b. 

Edgar, the brother and successor of Edwy, 
in the English monarchy, calls home 
Dunstan from banishment, v. 340. His 
prosperous reign, and favour towards 
the monks, 341. His strict observance 
of justice, and care to secure the nation 
with a strong fleet, id. He is homaged, 
and rowed down the river Dee, by eight 
kings, ib. His expostulation with Ke- 
ned, king of Scotland, 342. He is 
cheated by the treacherous duke Athel- 
wold, of Elfrida, 343. Whom, avenging 
himself upon the said duke, he mar- 
ries, ib. Attempting the chastity of a 
young lady at Andover, is pleasantly 
deceived by the mother, 344. EPuried 
at Glaston abbey, 1d. 

Edgar, surnamed Atheling, his right aud 
title to the crown of England, from his 
grandfather, Edmund Ironside, v. 382, 
386. Excluded by Harold, son of Earl 
Godwin, 386, ; 

Edilhere, the brother and successor of 
Anna, in the kingdom of the East- 
Angie slain in a battle against Oswi 
v. 286, 
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Edilwalk, the South-Saxon, persuaded to 
Christianity by Wulfer, v. 289. 

Edith, Earl Godwin’s daughter, eminent 
for learning, v. 373. Is married to Ed- 
ward the Confessor,id. Is harshly di- 
vorced by him, 377. 

Edmund, crowned king of the East-Angles, 
at Bury, v.313. His whole army put 
to flight by the Danes, he is taken. 
bound to a stake, and shot with arrows, 
316, 317. 

Edmund, the brother and successor of 
Athelstan, in the English monarchy, 
frees Mercia, and takes several towns 
from the Danes, v.338. He drives An- 
laf and Suthfrid out of Northumber- 
land. and Dunmail out of Cumberland, 
ib. The strange manner of his death, 2d. 

Edmund, surnamed Ironside, the son of 
Ethelred, set up by divers of the nobles 
against Canute, v. 360. In several bat- 
tles against the Danes, he comes off 
for the most part victorious, ib. At 
length consents to divide the kingdom 
with Canute, 362. His death thought 
to have been violent, 7d. 

Eared, third brother and successor of 
Athelstan, reduces the Northumbrians, ; 
and puts an end to that kingdom, 
v. 339. Dies in the flower of his age, 

’ and buried at Winchester, 7. 

Edric, the son of Edilwalk, king of South- 
Saxons, slain by Kedwalla, the West- 
Saxon, v. 290 

Earic, a descendant of Ermenred, king of 

* the South-Saxons, v. 290. Died a vio- 
lent death and left his kingdom in dis- 
order, id. 

Earic, surnamed Streon, advanced by king 
Ethelred, marries his daughter Edgi- 
tha, v.352. He secretly murders two 
noblemen whom he had invited to his 
lodging, 357. He practises against the 
life of prince Edmund, and revolts to 

- the Danes, 358. His cunning devices 
to hinder Edmund in the prosecution 
of his victories against Canute, 361. 
Is thought by some to have been the 
contriver of king Edmund’s murder, 
362. The government of the Mercians 
conferred upon him, 364. Put to death 
by Canute, and his head stuck upon a 

pole, and set upon the highest tower in 
London, 70. 

Education, of youth, rules for the method 
and progress ef it, iii. 462, &c. That 
of the clergy generally at the public 


cost, 35. 
Edward the Confessor, his law relating to 
the king’s office, i. 174. Said to be the 
first that cured the king’s evil, iii. 386. 
To have cured blindness with the water 
wherein he washed his hands, 2. 
Edward VI. a committee appointed by 
him to frame ecclesiastical laws, 
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Divorce allowed by those laws for other 
causes beside adultery, 1b. Acknow- 
ledges the commor-prayer book to be 
eed a translation of the mass book, 
i. 430. 

Edward the Elder, son and successor of 
king Alfred, v. 327. Has war with 
Ethelwald his kinsman, who stirs up 
the Danes against him, id. Builds 
Witham in Essex, 328. He proves suc- 
cessful and potent, divers princes and 
great commanders of the Danes sub- — 
mitting to him, id., 330. The king and 
whole uation of Scotland, with divers 
other princes and people, do him 
homage as their sovereign, 331. Dies 
at Farendon, 332. And buried at Win- 
chester, 7b. 

Edward, surnamed the. younger, Edgar’s 
son, by his first wife Egelfleda, advanced 
to the throne, v. 345. The contest in 
his reign between the monks and se- 
cular priests, ib, Great mischief done 
by the falling of a house where the 
general council for deciding the con- 
troversy was held, i. Inhumanly mur- 
dered by the treachery of his step- 
mother Elfrida, 346. 

Edward, son of Edmund Ironside, heir 
apparent to the crown, dies at London, 
v. 382. 

Edward, surnamed the Confessor, the son 
of king Ethelred, by Emma, after Har- 
dicnute’s death is crowned at Win- 
chester, v. 373. Seizes on the trea- 
sures of his mother Queen Emma, 7b. 
Marries Edith, earl Godwin’s daughter, 
ib. Makes preparation against Mag- 
nus, king of Norway, ib. But next year 
makes peace with Harold Harvager, 
374. He advances the Normans in Eng- 
land, which proves of ill consequence, 
375. He is opposed by earl Godwin, 
in the cause of Eustace of Boloign, ba- 
nishes the earl, and divorces his 
daughter whom he had married, 376. 
Entertains duke William of Normandy, 
378. Hesends Odo and Radulph, witha 
fleet, against Godwin and his sons exer- 
cising piracy, ib. Keconciliation at 
length made, he restores the earl, his 
sons and daughter, all to their former 
dignities, 379. He is said to have de- 
signed Duke William of Normandy his 
successor to the crown, 385. Buried at 
Westminster, ib. His character, 7. 

Edwi, the son and successor of Edmund, 
is crowned at Kingston, v. 339. He 
banishes bishop Dunstan, for reproving 
his wantonness with Algiva, 340. The 
Mercians and Northumbrians set up - 
his brother Edgar, ib. With grief 
whereot he ends his days, and is buried 
at Winchester, id. 


iii.432.|Edwin, thrown out of the kingdom of 
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Deira, by Ethelfrid, v. 266, 275. Fleeing | 
to Redwal, the East-Angle, for refuge, | 
is defended against Ethelfrid, 275, 276. 
He exceeds in power and extent of do- 
minion all before him, 276, Marries: 
Edelburga, the sister of Eadbald, td. 
He is wounded by an assassin from Cui- 
chelm, 277. The strange relation of his 
conversion to Christianity, ib. He per- 
suades Eorpwald, the son of Redwald,, 
to embrace the Christian faith, 279., 
He is slain in a battle against Ked- 
wallay, 280. 

Edwin, duke of the Mercians. See Vorcar. 
sh ete their conduct toward kings, 

ap | 


Eikon Basilike, whether written by king 
Charles, i. 315. Answers to the several 
heads of that tract: On the king’s call- 
ing his last parliament, 317. Upon the 
earl of Stafford’s death, 331. Upon his 
going to the house of commons, 337. 
Upon the insolency of the tumults, 341. 
Upon the bill for triennial parliaments, 
851. Upon his retirement from West- 
minster, 357. Upon the queen’s depar- 
ture, 368. Upon his repulse at Hull, 
and the fate of the Hothams, 370. Upon 
the listing and raising of armies, 378. 
Upon seizing the magazines, 389. Upon 
the nineteen propositions, 397. On the 
rebellion in Ireland, 407. Upon the 
calling in of the Scots, 417. Upon the 
covenant, 422. Upon the many jealou- 
sies, &c., 425. Upon the ordinance 
against the common prayer book, 430. 
Upon the differences in point of church 
government, 434. Upon the Uxbridge 
treaty, &c, 440. Upon the various 
events of the war, 445. Upon the re- 
formation of the times, 450. Upon his 
letters taken and divulged, 452. Upon 
his going to the Scots, 456. Upon the 
Scots delivering the king to the En- 
glish, 457. Upon denying him the at- 
tendance of his chaplains, 458, Upon 
his penitential vows and meditations 
at Holmby, 462. Upon the army’s sur- 
prisal of the king at Holmby 466. To 
the prince of Wales, 472. Meditations 
on death, 483. 
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Elder, her army of Mercians victorious 
ayains* the Welsh, v. 328. Takes Derby 
from the Danes, 329. She dies at Tam- 
worth, 331. 


Elfred, the son of king Ethelred, by 


Emma, betrayed by earl Godwin, and 
cruelly made away by Harold, v. 368, 
369 


Elfwald, succeeding Ethelred in Northum- 


berland, is rebelled against by two of 
his noblemen, Osbald and Ethelheard, 
y. 299. He is slain by the conspiracy 
of Siggan, one of his nobles, 306. 


| El/win, slain in a battle between his bro- 


ther Ecfrid and Ethelred, v. 291. 


Elidure, his noble demeanour towards his 


deposed brother, v.182- After Archi- 
gallo’s death, he resumes the govern- 
ment, id. 


Eliud, reckoned in the number of ancient 


British kings, v. 181. 


Elizabeth, Queen, against presbyterian 


reformation, ii, 134 


Ella, the Saxon, lands with his three 


sons, and beats the Britons in two bat- 
tles, v. 255. He and his son Cissa 
take Andredchester, in Kent, by force, 
id, Begins his kingdom of the South- 
Saxons, 256. 


Ella, a king in Northumberland, v. 313, 
Elmer, a monk of Malmsbury, fitted wings 


to his hands and feet, with which he 
flew more than a furlong, v. 387. 


El Shaddai, a name applied to the Deity, 


iv. 24. 


Elwold, nephew of Ethelwald, reigns 


king of the East-Angles, after Aldulf, 


v. 306. 
Embassador. See Ambassador, also French, 


Spanish, &e- 


Emeric, succeeds Otho in the kingdom of 


Kent, v. 262. 


Emma, the daughter of Richard, duke of 


Normandy, married first to king Ethel- 
red, v. 350. Afterwards to Canute, 
864. Banished by her son-in-law, Ha- 
rold, she retires to Flanders, and is en- 
tertained by earl Baldwin, 368. Her 
treasures seized on by her son, king 
Edward, 373. She dies, and is buried 
at Winchester, 378. A tradition con- 


Eikonoclastes, Baron’s preface to that tract,| cerning her questioned, id. 
i. 304 The author’s preface, 307. Rea-| Emperors, of Rome, their custom to wor- 
son of cailing it so, 313. ship the people, i. 77. 
Elanius, reckoned in the number of an-|Znd, the, when it will be, iv. 487, 
cient British kings, v. 181. England, history of, v. 164. 
} English nation, their pronunciation of 
Eldol, v. 183. 


the vowels censured, iii. 468. Its cha- 
Elect, calling of, iv.322. Nottheelect, but} racter, ii.90. The wits of Britain pre- 
those who continue to the end, said to 


ferred before the French by Julius 
obtain salvation, 372. 


Agricola, 91. Had been foremost in 
Evection, not a part of predestination, iv.| the Reformation, but for the perverse- 
46. 
Eledaucus, v. 183. 


ness of the prelates, ib. Have learnt 
their vices under kingly government, 
Eited, the sister of king Edward the 


i. 74, When they began to imitate 
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the French in their Manners, v. 375. 
Their effeminacy and dissoluteness 
made them an easy prey to William 
the Conqueror, 392, Their putting 
Charles the First to death defended, 
i. 3, 216, 
Englishmen, to be trusted in the election 
of pastors, as well as in that @ knights 
and burgesses, ii. 408. Their noble 
achievements lessened by monks and 
mechanics, 478. 
Enniaunus, an ancient British king, de- 
posed, v. 183. 
Eorpwald, the son of Redwald, king of 
the East-Angles, persuaded to Chris- 
tianity by Edwin, v. 280. He is slain 
in fight by Ricbert, a pagan, id, 
Epiphanius, his opinion of divorce, iii. 
418. 


Episcopacy, answers to several objec- 
tions relating to the inconveniences of 
abolishing it, ii. 410, 412. Insufficiency 
of testimonies for it from antiquity, 
and the fathers, 421. Not to be de- 
duced from the apostolical times, 436. 
A mere child of ceremony, 451. Not 
Tecommended to the Corinthians by 
St. Paul, as a remedy against schism, 
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used in Scripture to denote, :%en sig- 
nify a limited period, 23. 


Ethelbald, king of Mercia, after Ina, com- 


mands all the provinces on this side 
Humber, v. 294. He takes the town 
of Somerton, 296. Fraudulently as- 
saults part of Northumberland in 
Eadbert’s absence, ib, His encounter 
at Beorford with Cuthred, the West- 
Saxon, i. In a fight at Secandune, 
is slain, 298, 


Etheibaid, and Ethelbert, share the Eng- 


lish Saxon kingdom between them after 
their father, Ethelwolf, v. 314. Ethel- 
bald marries Judith his father’s widow, 
ib. Is buried at Sherburn, 7d, 


Ethelbert, succeeds Emeric in the king- 


dom of Kent, v. 262. He is defeated 
at Wibbandun by Keaulin and his son 
Cutha, ib. Enlarges his dominions 
from Kent to Humber, 268 Civilly 
receives Austin and his fellow preachers 
of the Gospel, 269. Is himself bap- 
tized, 270. Moved by A ustin, he builds 
St. Peter’s church in Canterbury, and 
endows it, 271. He buildsand endows 
St. Paul’s church in London, and the 


cathedral at Rochester, 272. His death, 
27 


459. see Prelacy, and Prelatical Epis- 4. 
copacy. Ethelbert, Eadbert, and Alric, succeed 
Erasmus, writes his treatise of divorce,| their father Victred in the kingdom of 
for the benetit of England, iii. 314. Kent, v. 294. 
Erchenwin, said to be the erector of the Ethelbert, or Pren. See Ladbright. 
kingdom of the East-Saxons, yv. 257, Ethelbert, the son of Ethelwolf, enjoys 
Ercombert, succeeds Eadbald in the king-| the whole kingdom to himself, vy. 314, 
dom of Kent, v, 282. Orders the de- During his reign the Danes waste Kent, 
stroying of idols, ib. The first estab-| 315. Is buried with his brother at 
lisher of Lent here, id. Is succeeded Sherburn, 7d. 
by his son Ecbert, 288. Etheljrid, succeeds Ethelric in the king- 
Eric, see Iric. dom of Northumberland, v. 267. He 
Lrmenred, thought to have had more] wastes the Britons, 271. Overthrows 
right to the kingdom than Ercombert,| Edan, king of Scots, ib. Ina battle at 
Vv. 282. Winchester, slays above 1200 monks, 
Errours, of service to the attainment of} 274. 
truth, ii. 65. Ethelmund, and Weolstan, in a fight be- 
Esau, taught the true worship of God,| tween the Worcestershire men and 
iv. 71. His reprobation not to last for} Wiltshire men, slain, v. 304. 


ever, 72. How God evinced his ha-| Ethelred, succeeding his brother Wolfer 
tred, id. : in the kingdom of Mercia, recovers Lind- 
Escwin, and Kentwin, the nephew and| sey, and other parts, v, 288. Invades 
son of Kinegil, said to have succeeded} the kingdom of Kent, 289. A sore 


battle between him and Ecfrid the 


Kenwalk in the government of the 
Northumbrian, 291. After the violeut 


West-Saxons, v. 288. Escwin joins 
battle with Wulfur at Bedanhafde, id death of his queen, he exchanges his 
£strildis, beloved by Lochrine, v. 173.] crown for a monk’s cowl, 293. 
With her daughter Sabra thrown into) Ethelred, the son of Mollo, the usurpet 
a river, 174. Alcred being forsaken by the Nor- 
Eternal counsel of God, iv. 285, See Pre-| thumbrians and deposed, crowned in 
destination. tis stead, v. 299, Having caused three 
Eternal.death, the punishment of the! of his noblemen to be treacherously 
damned, iv. 284. slain, is driven into banishment, id, 
Eternal life, offered equally to all, iv.| After ten years’ banishment restored 
50. Only those excluded whose hearts} again, 300. He cruelly and trea he 
are hardened, 74. rously puts to death Oelf and Oelfwin, 
Eternity, an attribute of God, iv. 22. Words} the sons of Elfwald, formerly kiag, 
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801. And afterwards Osred. who, though 
shaven a monk, attempted again upon 
the kingdom, i. He marries Elfied. 
the daughter of Offa, id, And is mise- 
rably slain by his people, 303. 
Ethelred, the son of Eandred, driven out 
in his fourth year, v- 310. Is rein- 
stated, but slain the fourth year after, 


311. 

Etheired, the third son of Ethelwolf, the 
third monarch of the English-Saxons, 
infested with fresh invasions of the 
Danes, v. 315. He fights several great 
battles with them, ib, 316. He dies in 


Athens speaking for the liberty of the 
people, i. 140. Quotation from, iv. 2. 


Eusebius, thought it difficult to tell who | 


were appointed bishops by the apostles, 
ii. 424 His account of Papias, and his 
infecting Gunzus and other ecclesias- 
tical writers with his errors, 429. 


Eustace, coant of Boloign, revenging the 


death of one of his servants, is set upon 
by the citizens of Canterbury, v. 375. 
He complains to king Edward, who 
takes his part against the Canterbu- 
rians, and commands earl Godwin 
against them, but in vain, 376. 


the 5th year of his reign, and is buried 'Eutychian heresy, noticed, iv. 290 note, 


at Winburn, 318. 


293 


Elieired, the son of Edgar by Elfrida,| Ezcommunication, the proper use and de- 


crowned at Kingston, v. 346. Dunstan| 


at his baptism presages ill of his future 
reign, 347. New invasions of the Danes, 
and great spoils committed by them in 


sign of it, ii. 413. Left to the church 
as a rough and cleansing medicine, 
478. 


Exhortation, to settle the pure worship of 


his reign, 348, &c. Being reduced to| God in his church, and justice in the 


straits by the Danes, he retires into 
Normandy, 356. Is recalled by his 
people, and joyfully received, 357. 
Drives Canute the Dane back to his 
ships, ib. He dies at London, 360. 


state, ii. 407. 
oi 


Factor, for religion, his business, ii, 85. 


Ethelric, expels Edwin the son of Alla out| Faganus and Deruvianus said to have 


of the kingdom of Deira, v. 266. 

Ethelwald, the son of Oswald, taking part 
with the Mercians, withdraws his forces 
from the field, v. 286. 

Ethelwald, succeeds Edelhere, in the king-| 
dom of the East-Angles, v. 286 

Ethelwald, surnamed Jfollo, set up king of 
the Northumbrians in the room of Os- 
wulf, v. 298. He slays in battle Oswin, 
but is set upon by Alcred, who assumes 
his place, id. 

Etlvlwolf, the second monarch of the 
English Saxons, of a mild nature, not 
warlike or ambitious, v. 310. He with 
his son Ethelbald gives the Danes a 
total defeat at Ak-Lea or Oat-Lea, 311. 
Dedicates the tenth of his whole king- 
dom towards the maintenance of masses 
and psalms for his success against the 
Danes, 312. Goes to Rome with his 
son Alfred, id. Marries Judith the 


preached the gospel here, and to have 
converted almost the whole island, 
v. 221. 


| Fagius Paulus, his opinion concerning 


divorce, iii. 264. Testimonies of learned 
men concerning him, 277. In the same 
sentiments with the author as to di- 
vorce, 281. Agrees with Martin Bucer, 
427 . 


Faith. that Christ since his assumption 


of human flesh, remains one Christ, is 
a matter of, iv. 294. Historical faith, 326. 
Temporary faith, ib. Faith in miracles, 
327. Repentance in the regenerate 
prior to, 334. Of Saving Faith, 337. An 
effect of regeneration, ib. The doc- 
trine stated, id. And proved, id, 341. 
The ultimate object of faith, 340. In- 
cludes a receiving of God, its conse- 
quence, 341. From faith arises hepe, 
342, Justification through, 352. 


daughter of Charles the Bald of France, | Faithfulness, and its opposites, v. 123. . 
ib. He is driven by a conspiracy to| Fall, the, of man, not necessary, iv. 47. 


consign half his kingdom to his son 
Ethelbald, id. Dies and is buried at 
Winchester, 313. 

Ethelu:olf, earl of Berkshire, obtains a vic- 
tory against the Danes at Engletield, 
vy. 317. In another battle is slain him- 
self, ib. 

Etheldrith, wife of Ecfrid, turns nun, and 
made abbess of Ely, v. 291. 

Ethiopians, their manner of punishing 
criminals, i. 120. 


Uf the special government of man 
before the fall, 220. Of the fall of 
man, 253. 


Falsehood, v. 115—120. 
False teachers, not to be tolerated, 462. 
| Famine, discord, and civil commotions 


among the Britons,v, 243. Swane driven 
by famine out of the land, 352. 


Fashions, of the Romans imitated by the 


Britons, a secret art to prepare them 
for bondage, v. 214. 


Eumerus, attempts to assassinate king) ust, a religious, in what it consists, 


Edwin, v. 277. Is put to death, id. 


Ruripides, introduces Theseus king of| 


v.46. Aprivate fact, 41. A public one, 
ib. Benetits accruing from fasting, 42. 


iors semen oCdeoedicial Temmananp ite aiiaiaiaagita easitagieal 
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Fate, some presume it to be God, iv. 14. of it, iii. 47. Not allowed wh 

Fathers, primitive, in what manner they| prelates had pcwer to prevent - isn, 
interpreted the words of Christ con-| See Licensing. 
cerning divorce, iii. 414, &c. Free-will, what was left to, of our first 

Faustus, incestuously born of Vortimer| parents not decreed immutably, iv 
and his daughter, lives a devout life] 38. The fall of Adam the result of 
in Glamorganshire, v. 252. his, 41. Some portion in man, in re- 


Fear of God, and its opposites, v. 21, 22. 


Fellowship with Christ, iv.361. In what it 
consists, 362, What arises from it, tb. 


363. Mystical, 363. 


Fencing and wrestling recommended to 


youth, iii. 475. 


Ferdinand IT. grand duke of Tuscany, 


spect of good works, 268. 


French, according to Hottoman, at the 


first institution of kingship, reserved 
a power of choosing and deposing their 
princes, i. 107. Their manners and 
language when introduced into Eng- 
land, v. 375. 


letters from the English republic to| French, ambassador, Oliver’s letter to 


him, ii. 214, 223, 229, 231, 233. From 


Oliver, 301, 307, 309, 317. 


Fergus, king of Scots, said to be slain by 


the, ii. 303. 


Friars, dying men persuaded by them to 


leave their effects te the church, iii. 68. 


the joint forces of the Britons and the | Friendship, v. 106. 


Romans, v. 243. 


Ferrez, the son of Gorbogudo, slain in 


fight by his brother Porrex, v. 178. 


Frugality, v. 91. 
Fulgenius, reckoned among the ancient 


British kings, v. 183. The commander- 


in-chief of the Caledonians against Sep- 
timius Severus, so called by Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, 224. 


Final perseverance of the saints, the doc- 
trine stated, 368. Conditions advanced, 
369, et seq. 

Final conflagration of the world, iv. 488. 

Flaccus, the printer, account of him, i. 
228. G 
Flattery, odious and contemptible to a 

generous spirit, v. 367. 
Fletcher, Dr. Giles, ambassador from queen 
Elizabeth to Russia, v. 428. 
Folly, opposed to wisdom, v. 11. Of what 
it consists, ib. 13, 
Forms of Prayer, not to be imposed, iii. 
156. Garden and Gardener, an allegorical story 
Fornication, whatitis, iii. 256.257. A lawfui| applied to the prelates, iii. 79. 
cause of divorce, 255. Why our Saviour| Genesis, iii. 322. Explained, 337. 
uses this word, 257. The Greek deti-| Geneva, Oliver's letter to the consuls and 
cient in explaining it, 395. To under-| senators of that city, ii. 260. 
stand rightly what it means, we should! Gentiles, the free and gratuitous mercy of 
have recourse to the Hebrew, 7d. God in calling them, iv. 74. ; 
Fortescue, his saying of a king of Eng-} Gentry, reason of their espousing prelates, 
land, i. 186. Quotation from his Laud.| ii. 504. 
Leg. Ang. 187. Geography, its study both profitable anc 
Fortitude, v- 97. delightful, v. 394. 
France, see Lewis, king of. Germanus, in a public disputation at Ve- 
Francus, named among the four sons of| rulam, silences the chief of the Peda- 
Histion, sprung of Japhet, and from| gians, Vv, 244, He is entreated by th? 
*~ him the Francs said to be derived,| Britons to head them against the Picts 
v. 167. and Saxons, ib, He gains the victory 
Frederic III., king of Denmark, letters to| bya religious stratagem, ib. His death, 
him from the council of state, ii. 22%) |. 247. 
232. From Oliver, 259, 265, 290. From) Gerontius, a Briton, by his valour ad- 
the parliament restored, 332. vances the success of Constantine the 

Frederic, prince, heir of Norway, &c.,| usurper in France and Spain, v. 223. 
letter from the council of state to him,| Displaced by him, he calls in the Van- 
ii. 235. From Oliver, 300. | dals against him,.7b. Deserted by his 

Free Agents, that divine necessity im-) soldiers, defends himself valiantly with 
poses no constraint upon the liberty the slaughter of 300 of his enemies, 
of, controverted, iv. 35. 934. He kills his wife Nonnichia, Te- 

Free Causes, not impeded by any law of| fusing to outlive him, ib. Kills him- 


necessity, iv. 42. self, 20. : py 
Freedom of speech, We P20. Geruntius, the son of Elidure not his im 


‘-eedom of writing, the good consequences mediate success, V. 183. 
VOL. Y. KK 


Gabriel's, the angel, testimony concerning 
Christ, iv. 148. 

Galgacus heads the Britons against Ju- 
lius Agricola, v. 217. 

Galileo, imprisoned by the inquisition, 
for his notions in astronomy, ii. 82. 
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Gildas, his account of the Britons, elect-; to all things indiscriminately, % In 


ing and deposing their kings, ii. 23. 
His bad character of the Britons, 229, 
246. After two eminent successes, 262. 
Gill, Alexander, letters to, iii. 488, 489. 
491. 

Glorification, either imperfect, or per- 
Tovey twe 34. Imperfect, described, 365. 
How St. Paul traces it, ib. Of perfect, 
475. When it will commence, 1. In 
what it will consist, 491. Will be ac- 
companied by the renovation of heaven 
and earth, 493. 
Gop, OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF, iv.1. But 
few who deny his existence, 14. Some 
pretend that nature or fate is God, id. 
No gain to them by their theory, 15. 
Proofs of the existence of, ib. Right! 
thoughts of, how to be obtained, 16. 
What must be understood by knowing,ib, 
Not to be conceived of, with reference to 
human passions, 17. Is not in fashion 
like unto man, 19. Impossible to com- 
prehend the nature of, 20. The names 
and attributes of, ib. Truth an attri- 
tribute of, 21. Is in his most simple 
uature a spirit, 20. His immensity and 
infinity, 22. Eternity of, id. His im- 
mutability, 24. His incorruptibility, 
1+. His omnipresence, id. His omni- 
potence, 1+. His unity, 25. Attributes 
which show the Divine power and ex- 
cellence, vitality, intelligence, under 
which is classed omuiscience, 27. As 
regards His will, infinitely pure and 
holy, most gracious, true and faithful, 
28. Is also just, 29. What necessa- 
rily springs from the attributes of, id, 
As much revealed of the Divine glory 
as can be comprehended, ib. Must be 
styled wonderful and incomprehensible, 
ib, Efficiency of, what it is, 30. The 
decrees of, general or special, ib. De- 
creed nothing absolutely which he left 
in the power of free agents, 31. The 
will of, the first cause of all things, 39. 
The decree of, not the cause of his 
foreknowledge, id. Excludes none from 
the pale of repentance till propositions 
of sufficient grace are despised, 69. Is 
one ens, not two, 86. But one true, in- 
dependent, and supreme God, 87. The 
name of, not unfrequently ascribed to 
angels, 107. To judges, 109. Testi- 
mony of, respecting the Son, 147. Folly 
to inquire into the actions of, before the 
foundation of the world, 170. God the 
Father the primary and efficient cause 
of all things, 176. Did not produce 
everything out of nothing, 181. 

Of the providence of God, 196 His 
general government, ib, Wherein it 
consists, #. His government over the 
sinallest objects, 199. Does not extend 
an equal share of his providential care 


what way God is concerned in the pro- 
duction of evil, 200. Notin the smallest 
instance the author of sin, 202. Ais 
Special Government, 213. Of angels, id, 
As regards the Fall of man, 253. God’s 
method of justice, 256. The ultimate 
object of faith, 340. 

OF THE WorsHIP OF Gop, v.1, Of 
our duty towards Him, v. 18. 


Godwin, earl of Kent, aud the West- 


Saxons, stand for Herdecnute, vy. 368. 
He betrays prince Elfred to Harold, id. 
Being called to account by Hardecnute, 
appeases him with a very rich present, 
370. Earnestly exhorts Edward to take 
upon him the crown of England, 372. 
Marries his daughter to king Edward, 
373, Raises forces in opposition to the 
French, whom the king favoured, 376. 
Is banished, 377. He and his sons 
grow formidable, 879. Coming up to 
London with his ships, 2 reconcilia- 
tion is suddenly made between him and 
the king, 1. Sitting with the king at 
tuble, he suddenly sinks down dead, 
380. 


Gomer, the eldest son of Japhet, believed 


the first that peopled these west and 
northern climes, vy. 166. 


Gonorill, gains upon her father king Leir, 


by dissimulation, v. 176. Is married to 
Maglaunus duke of Albania, id. Her 
ingratitude to her father, 177. 


Good works, description of, v. 2. How per- 


formed, ib. The results of, 45. Their 
opposite, 9. The proximate causes of, 
10. 


Gorbogudo, or Gorbodego, succeeds Kin- 


marcus in the kingdom, v. 178. 


Gorbonian, succeeds Morindus in the king- 


dom, v. 181. 
182. 


His justice and piety, 


Gospel, the, more favourable than the law, 


iii. 221. Imposes no subjection to 
tyranny, i. 60, &c. Not contrary to 
reason and the law of nations, 69. 
Knowledge of the one true God derived 
trom, iv.87. The object of, ib. Our de- 
pendence should chietlybe placed on,129. 
Described, 382. The new dispensation, 
383. More excellent and perfect than 
the law, i. Announced by Moses and 
the Prophets, 384. Written in the 
hearts of believers, ib. Ordained to 
continue to the end of the world, 385. 
Its promises and threatenings, 384, 385. 
To be preached in every nation, 386. 
On its introduction the Mosaic law 
abolished, 387. 


Government, the reasons of its first esta 


blishment, ii. 9. Kingly, the conse 
quences of readmitting it, i. 327. 


Grace, given to all, iv. 66. Definition of 


285. Of the manifestation of the cove 


ee 
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nant of, 377. Kingdom of, 
the first advent of Christ, 485. 
Grammar, Latin, what it is, v. 433. 
Gratianus Funarius, the father of Valen- 
tinian,commander-in-chief of the Roman 
armies in Britain, v. 229, 
Gratitude and its opposites, v. 21, 134. 
Gravity and its Opposites, v. 123, 124. 
Gregory, archdeacon of Rome, and after- 
ward pope, procures the sending over of 
abbot Austin and others to preach the 
gospel to the Saxons in this island,v.269. 
Gregory of Nyssa’s treatise on the soul, 
A e 


Griffin, prince of South Wales, committing 
great spoil in Hereford, is pursued by 
Harold earl of Kent, v.381. After a 
peace concluded he breaks his faith. 
and returns to hostility, 382. Is again 
reduced, id. Harold brings the Welsh 
to submission, id. Lurking about the 
country, he is taken and slain by 
Griffin, prince of North Wales, 383. 

Griffith, Dr., brief notes on his sermon, 
ii. 354, &c. Moves to be admitted phy- 
Sician to church and state, 354. His 
address to the general, ib. Compared 
to Dr. Manwaring, 356. His geogra- 

‘ phical and historical mistakes, 358, 

Grotius, his observations concerning di- 
vorce, iii. 251—255. His opinion con- 
cerning it, 413. 

Guendolen, the daughter of Corineus, is 
married to Locrine the son of Brutus, v. 
174. Being divorced by him, gives him 
battle, wherein he is slain, ib. Causes 
Estrildis,whom Locrine had married, to 
be throwninto a river with her daughter 
Sabra, ib. Governs 15 years for her son 
Madan, id. : 

Gueniver, the wife of Arthur, kept from 
him in the town of Glaston, by Melvas 
@ British king, v. 259. 

Guiderius, said to have been the son of 
Cunobeline, and slain in a battle against 
Claudius, v. 202. 

Guitheline, succeeds his father Gurgun- 
tius Barbirus in the kingdom, v. 181. 
Gunhildis, the sister of Swane, with her 
husband earl Palingus, and her young 

son, cruelly murdered, v. 351. 

Guorangonus, a king of Kent, before it was 
given to the Saxons, vy. 250. 

Guortimer, the son of Vortigern, endea- 
vours to drive out the Saxons, v. 251. 
His success against them, id. Dying 
he commands his bones to be buried in 
the port of Stonar, 252. 

Gurguntius Barbirus, succeeds Belinus in 
the kingdom, overcomes the Dane, and 
gives encouragement to Bartholinus, a 
Spaniard, to settle a plantation in Ire- 
land, v. 180. Another ancient Pritish 
king named Gurguntius, 183. 
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began with| Gurgustius, succeeds Rivallo in the king- 


dom, v. 178. 

Gyrtha, son of earl Godwin, accompanies 
his father into Flanders, together with 
his brothers Tosti and Swane, v. 377, 
His noble advice to his brother Harold 
as he was ready to give battle to duke 
William of Normandy, 390. Is slain in 
the battle, with his brother Harold and 
Leofwin, 391. 

Gytro, or Guthrun, a Danish king, bap- 
tized by the name of Athelstan, and 
received out of the font by king Alfred, 
vy. 321. The kingdom of the East- 
Angles said to be bestowed ou him to 
hold of Alfred, ib. 


H 


Hamborough, letters to the senate of that 
city, ii. 200, 202. 209, 215, 222, 288, 299, 
300. . 


Hanse Towns, letter to them from the 
English commonwealth, ii, 222. 

Hardecnute, the son of Canute by Emma, 
called over from Bruges, and received 
as king, v. 370, He calls Godwin and 
others to account about the death of 
Elfred, ib. Enraged at the citizens of 
Worcester for killing his tax-gatherers, 
he sends an army against them, and 
burns the city, 371. Kindly receives and 
entertains his half-brother Edward, it 
Eating and drinking hard at a feast 
he dies, and is buried at Winchester, 
ib. Was a great epicure, id. 

Hardness of heart, permitted to wicked 
men, iii. 287, iv. 207. 

Harold, surnamed Harefoot, the son of 
Canute, elected king by duke Leofric 
and the Mercians, v. 368. He banishes 
his mother-in-law Emma, ib. His per- 
tidiousness and cruelty towards Eltred 
the son of Ethelfred, 7b. He dies, and 
is buried at Winchester, 370. 

Harold, son of Godwin, made earl of Kent, 
and sent against prince Griffinof Wales, 
v. 381. He reduces him at last to the 
utmost extremity, ib. Being cast upon 
the coast of Normandy, and brought to 
duke William, he promises his endea- 
vours to make him king of England, 
384. He takes the crown himself, 386. 
Puts off duke William, demanding it, 
with aslighting answer, 387. Is invaded 
by his brother Tosti, ib. By Harold 
Harfager, king of Norway, whom he 
utterly overthrows and slays, together 
with Tosti, 388. Is invaded by duke 
William of Normandy, 389. Is over- 
thrown at the battle of Hastings, and 
slain together with his two brcthers 
Leofwin and Gyrtha, 391. 
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Aartl?, »fr. tract of education, addressed 
to him, iii. 462. 

mvptie in some cases a religious duty, 
Te “ 

Hayward, his account of the liturgy in 
Edward VI.’s time. iii. 52. 

Heart, the, hardening of, the last punis 
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Herodotus, his account of the behaviour of 


the Egyptians to their kings, i. 119. 


Hertford, built or repaired by king Ed- 
ward, the son of Alfred, v. 328. 

Hesse, William, Landgrave of, Oliver's 
letter to him, ii. 293. 

h-| Heth, Richard, iii. 505. 


ment inflicted on inveterate wickedness, Hewald, two priests of that name, cruelly 


in this life, iv. 207, The wicked fully 
co-operate in the hardening of, 208. 

Heaven, not eternal, iv, 183. 
pea situated in the highest heaven, 


Heavenly bodies, their study not unlawful, | 


v. 58. 
Heimbach, Peter, letters to, iii. 511, 521. 
Heli, an ancient British king, v. 183. 
Hell, the place of punishment, its locality, 
iv. 490. 
Help-meet, the meaning of that word, 
iii. 332. 
Helvius, Pertinaz, succeeds Ulpius Mar-! 
cellus in the government of Britain, 
v. 222. 
Hemingius, his definition of marriage, 
iii. 343. His opinion concerning di- 
vorce, 428. 
Hengist and Horsa, with an army, 
the Isle of Thanet, v. 249. Hengist gains 


Hin 


butchered by the Saxons, whom they 
went to convert, v. 292. 


Of the| Hierarchy, as dangerous to the crown as a 


tetrarchy. or heptarchy, fi. 405. 

guar and Hubba, two Danish brethren, 
how they got foot by degrees in Eng- 
land, v. 315, 316. 


Hirelings, the likeliest means to remove 


them out of the church, iii. 3, &c. Judas 
the first, Simon Magus the next hire- 
ling, 5. How to be discovered, 35. 
Soon frame themselves to the opinions 
of their paymasters, 38. Are the cause 
of atheism, 39. 


Histion, said to be descended of Japhet, 


and to have had four sons who peopled 
the greatest part of Europe, v. 167. 


Historians, English, defective, obscure, and 


fabulous, v. 295. 


land in| History, remarks on writing, iii. 515. of 


Britain, v. 164. 


advantages of Vortigern, by marrying| Holiness, of the saints, imperfect, iv. 346. 
his daughter to him, 250. Takes on him Holland, states of, abjured obedience to 


the kingly title, 253. His several bat- 
tles against the Britons, ib. His trea- 


king Philip of Spain, iii. 27. Letters 
from Oliver to, 284, 307. 


cherous slaughter of three hundred Holstein, Luke, letter to, ii. 498. 
British grandees under pretence of Holy Scriptures, the sole foundation for 


treaty, 254. His death, 255. His race 
ends with Alric, 302. 

Henninus, duke of Cornwall, marries Re- 
gan, daughter of king Leir, v. 176. 
Henry II., reigned together with his son, 
i. 162. 

Henry VIII, on what account he began 
the reformation in this kingdom, 
iii. 266. 

Herebert, a Saxon earl, slain with most 
part of his army, by the Danes, at 
Mereswar, v. 310. 

Heresy, according to the Greek, not a word 
of evil note, ii, 527. The word ex- 
plained, id. | 
Heresy, or false religion defined, ii. 310. 
Popery the greatest heresy, 10. 

Heretic, an idolatrous one, ought to be di- 


Christian doctrine, iv. 8, 11,445. Their 
whole tenor prove the existence of God, 
15. They contain nothing unsuitable to 
the character or dignity of God, 17. Teach 
that God decreed nothing absolutely 
which he left in the power of free agents, 
31. Of what they consist, 437. Not 
written for occasional purposes, 438. 
Their use prohibited to no one, 439. 
Plain and free opinions in all things 
necessary to salvation, 440. Only ob 
scure to those who perish, 442. No pas 
sage to be interpreted in more than one 
sense, ib. The requisites for the public 
interpretation of, 443. Every believer 
has a right to interpret, 1d. 


Holy Spirit, of the, iv. 150. See Spirit. 
Homer, quotation from, iv. 77. 


vorced, aftera convenient space allowed Honorius, the emperor, sends aid twice to 


for conversion, iii. 199. He who follows 
the Scripture to the best of his know- 
ledge, no heretic, ii. 528. 
one, 20. 

Heretics, agreement with them when they 
agree with Scripture, iv. 9. 

Herod, a great zealot for 
iii. 396. Taxed of injustice by our 
Saviour, i, 6. 

Herod and Herodias, the story of them 
from Josephus, iii. 371. 


the Britons, against their northern in- 
vaders, v. 241. 


Who properly | Honour, v. 111. 
Hope, arises from faith, iv. 342. Differs 


from faith, ib. Described, v. 20. Its 
opposites, 21. Proper regulation of, 81. 


the Mosaic law,| Horsa, the brother of Hengist, slain in the 


Saxons’ war against the Britons, v. 252. 
His burial-place gave name to Horsted, 
a town in Kent, 253. 


Horsey, Jerom, agent in Russia, v. 428. 
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Fospitality, v. 148. viour in relation to Fabiola, iii, 

Fiotham, Sir John, proclaimed a traitor by| explanation of Matt. xix. 410. lad 
king Charles, i.371. Vindicated by the| Jews, had no more right than Christians 
parliament, 372. The king’s remarks| to a dispensation of the law relating to 
on his fatal end, 374—378. | divorce, iii. 229. Did not learn the cus- 

Hull, reasons for the parliament's securing/ tom of divorce in Egypt, 378. Their 
that place, i. 371. Petition to remove’ behaviour to their kings, &c. i. 89, 
that magazine to London, id. Theirrejection by God considered, iv.72. 

Humanity, v. 101. Ignatius, epistles attributed to him full of 

Humbeanna and Albert, said by some to; corruptions, ii. 426. Directs honouring 
have shared the kingdom of the East-| the bishop before the king, 427. His 
Angles, after one Elfwald, v. 306. opinion no warrant for the superiority 

Humber, river, whence named, v. 173. of bishops over presbyters, 428. 

Humility and its opposites, v. 23. Ignorance and ecclesiastical thraldom, cau- 

Huss and Luther, the reformers beforethem| tion against them, iii. 314. 
called the Poor Men of Lyons, iii. 24. Immanuel, duke of Savoy, Oliver’s letter 

Husband, or wife, whether at liberty to{ to him in favour of his protestant sub- 
marry again, iii. 308. jects, ii. 249, 

Hypostasis, definition of, iv. 22, 291. Immanuentius slain by Cassibelan, v. 195. 

Hypostatic union, the, iv. 290. The two Immensity, an attribute of God, iv. 22. 
natures of Christ considered as, v. 20. Immin, Eaba, and Eadbert, noblemen of 
See Son of God. ».ercia, throw off Oswi, and set up Wol- 
fer, v. 387. 

Immutability, an attribute of God, iv. 24. 

Imperfect glorification, iv. 364. 

Jacob and Esau, case considered, iv. 70. Imprimaturs, the number of them neces- 
How God evinced his love to Jacob, 72. sary for the publication of a book where 

Jago, or Lago, succeeds his uncle Gurgus-| _ the inquisition is established, ii. 61. 
tius in the kingdom, v. 178. Ina, succeeds Kedwalla in the kingdom of 

Jah, a contraction of Jehovah, iv. 20. Its] the West-Saxons, v. 292. Marches into 
signification, ib. Kent to demand satisfaction for the 

James I., his behaviour after the powder} burning of Mollo, ib. Is pacified by 

_ plot, i. 413. Compared with Solomon, 58.{_ Victred with a sum of money, and the 

Jave, meaning of, iv. 21. delivering up of the accessories, id. 

Icenians, and Trinobantes, rise up in arms} Vanquishes Gerent, king of Wales, 293. 
against the Romans, v. 208. Slays Kenwulf and Albright, and van- 

Ida, the Saxon, begins the kingdom of} quishes the East-Angles, 294. Dies at 
Bernicia in Northumberland, v. 262. Rome, id. 

Idolatry, brought the heathen to heinous|Jncarnation of Christ, considered as a@mys- 
transgressions, ii.519. In whatit con-| tery, iv. 289. Great caution required 
sists, v.51. The error of the Papists,| in treating on it, ib. Consists of two 
54. To abstain from all thingsand per-| parts, 296. 
sons connected with idolatrous worship,|Zncest, degrees of affinity which consti- 
55. As to whether it be lawful for a} tute, determined by the law of God, iv. 
professor of the true religion to be pre-| 238, 
sent at idol-worship, ib. Incorruptibility, an attribute of God, iv. 24. 

Idols, according to the papists, great means| Zncrease, operated in the regenerate, iv. 
to stir up pious thoughts and devotion,| 347. Spiritual, in the power of the re- 
ii. 514. generate, 7b. Of external, 350. Of in- 

Jdwailo, learns by his brother’s ill success} crease which has reference to the Father 
to rule well, v. 183. and Son conjointly, 361, 364. 

Jehovah, one of the names of God, iv. 20.|Jndependents, their tenets, i. 17. Com- 
cannot be expressed in Greek letters,ib.| mended for their firmness, 193. Re: 

With what vowels points+should be} flected on by Salmasius, ib. Their su- 
pronounced, 21. Christ is sometimes} periority over the other parties, 265. 
called, 119. Sometimes assigned to two} Industry, v. 91. an Ae 
persons in the same sentence, 121. An|Jn/fants, difficulty as to God’s visiting the 
angel called, 123. iniquities of fathers upon, solved,, iv. 

Jeroboam's episcopacy, a parti-coloured} 257. Not to be baptized, 405. 
and party-membered one, ii. 458. Infinity, an attribute of God, iv. 22. 

-Jerome, St., his opinion, that custom only|/nniaunus, deposed for his ill courses, v. 

was the maker of prelaty, ii. 458. An-} 183 ‘ 

selm of Canterbury, of the same opi-|Znnocence, v. 109. 

mion, ib. Said to be whipped by the|Integrity, v.128. _ : 
devil for reading Cicero, 64. His beha-|Inteliigence, an attribute of God, iv, $7, 
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ys Church, the, whence it results, iv., Julius Agricola, the emperor's lieutenant 


Invocation, what are included under, v. 30. 
Of saints and angels forbidden, 55. The 
subterfuges by which the papists de- 
fend the worship of saints and angels, 
56. The tempting of God, ib. Of de- 
vils, 57. 

Job, the book of, a brief model of the epic 
poem, ii. 478. 

John the Baptist, in what sense called an 
angel, iii. 76. Prophecy concerning, iv. 
129. His testimony respecting Christ, 
148. His baptism the same as the bap- 
tism of Christ, 411. Did not confer the 
gifts of the Spirit, 412. 

John, King, why deposed by his barons, 
ii. 182. 

John III. elected king of Portugal, his en- 
comium, iii. 479. 

John IV., king of Portugal, letters to him, 
complaining of the taking and plunder- 
ing English vessels, ii. 205, 206. Com- 
plimented by the council of state for 
favours received from him, 208. Letters 
to him from Oliver, 267, 272, 279, 280, 
285, 287,321. From Richard the pro- 
tector, 330. 

Jones, Colonel Michael, his letter to the 
earl of Ormond, ii. 172. 

Jones, Richard, letters to, ii. 511, 513, 517, 
621. 

Joseph of Arimathea, said to have first 
preached the Christian faith in this 
island, v. 221. 

Josephus, his opinion that aristocracy is 
the best form of government, i. 34. 

Jovinus sent deputy into this island by 
the emperor Valentinian, v. 230. 

Joy, how to be regulated, v. 80. 

Ireland inhabited and named Scotia by the 
Scots, before the north of Britain had 
that name, v. 233. 

Zreneus, cited to prove that Polycarp was 
made bishop of Smyrna by the apostles, 
ii. 428. His testimony, when a boy, con- 
cerning bishops, as a superior order to 
presbyters, not to be regarded, ib. His 
absurd notions of Eve and the Virgin 
Mary,430. If the patron of episcopacy 
to us, he is the patron of idolatry to the 
papists, id. 

Tric, a Dane, made earl of Northumber- 
land, v. 364. He is said by some to 
have made war against Malcolm, king 
of Scots, 365. His greatness suspected 
by Canute, he is banished the realm, 7. 

Isaac, not a like degree of mercy granted 
to all the posterity of, iv. 71. 

Israelites, their estrangement from God 
their own voluntary act, iv, 41. 

Judgments, for what cause sent, unknown 
to man, i. 468. 


in Britain, almost extirpates the Ordo- 
vices, Vv. 213. Finishes the conquest of 
the Isle of Mona, i. His justice and 
prudence in government, ib. He brings 
the Britons to civility, arts, and an imi- 
tation of the Roman fashions, 214. He 
receives triumphal honours from Titus, 
215. He extends his conquests to Scot- 
land, subdues the Orcades and other 
Scotch islands, 1. In several conflicts 
comes off victorious, 216, 217. He is 
commanded home by Domitian, 217. 

Julius Casar, has intelligence that the 
Britons are aiding his enemies the 
Gauls, v. 185. He sends Caius Volu- 
senus to discover the nature of the peo- 
ple and strength of the country, 187. 
After him Comius of Arras, to make a 
party among the Britons,ib. Thestout 
resistance he meets with from them at 
his landing, 188. He receives terms of 
peace from them, 189. Loses a great 
part of his fleet, 190. Defeats the Bri- 
tons, brings them anew to terms of 
peace, and sets sail for Belgia, 192. 
The year following he lands his army 
again, ib. He has a very sharp dispute 
with the Britons near the Stowre, in 
Kent, 193. Passes the Thames at Coway 
Stakes, near Oatlands, 195. He re- 
ceives terms of peace from the Trinq- 
bantes, 196. He brings Cassibelan to 
terms, ib. He leaves the island, 1. 
Offers to Venus, the patroness of his 
family, a corslet of British pearls, i. 
The killing him approved of by the 
best men of that age, i. 131. 

Julius Frontinus, the emperor's lieutenant 
in Britain, v. 213. Tames the Silures,a 
warlike people, id. 

Julius Severus, governs Britain under Ha- 
drian the emperor, v. 219. Divides his 
conquests here by a wall eighty miles 
long, as his usual manner was in other 
frontiers, id. 

Julius of Caerleon, a British martyr under 
Dioclesian, v. 228. 

Junius, his wrong interpretation ofa text, 
iii. 347. 

Jurisdiction, in the church, most truly 
named ecclesiastical censure, 1i. 488. 
The nature and design of it, iii. 78. 

Justice, how perverted by a train of cor- 
ruptions, i. 380. Above all other things 
the strongest, i. 485. Not in the king’s 
power to deny it to any man, 178. 

Justification, of, iv. 349. Described, 350. 
How obtained, ib. Is gratuitous, 351. 
The consequences of, 352. An impor- 
tant question concerning, discussed 
354. The results of a consciousness of, 


358. 
. Julian, the apostate, forbad Christians the| Justin IJfartyr, his story of a Roman ma- 


study of heathen learning, ii. 63. 


tron, iii. 415. 
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Justin, the historian, his account of the Kentwin, a West-Saxon king, chases the 


original of government, i. 156. 
-Justinian’s law, the three general doc- 
trines of it, iii. 379, 


K 


Welsh Britons to the sea-shore, v. 283. 


Kenulf, has the kingdom of Mercia be- 


queathed him by Ecferth, v. 302. He 
leaves behind him the praise of a vir- 
tuous reign, 305. 


Kenwalk, succeeds his father Kinegils in 
the kingdom of the West-Saxons, v. 283. 
He is said to have discomfited the Bri- 
tons at Pen in Somersetshire, 287. And 


Kearle, surrenders the kingdom of Mercia 
to his kinsman Penda, v. 280. 
Keaulin, succeeds his father Kenric, in the 


kingdom of the West-Saxons, v. 262. 
He and his son Cuthen slay three Bri- 
tish kings at Deorham, 266. Gives the} 


Britons a very great rout at Fethan- Kenwulf, entitled Clito, 


leage, ib. Routed by the Britons at 


giving battle to Wulfur, to have taken 
him prisoner, id. Leaves the govern- 
ment to Sexburga his wife, 288. 

slain by Ina, the 
West-Saxon, v. 294. 


Wodensbeorth, and chased out of his Aenwulf, king of the West-Saxons. See 


kingdom, dies in poverty, 267. 
Kedwallay, or Cadwailon, a British kin 
joining with Penda the Mercian, slays 
Edwin in battle, v. 280. 

Kedwalla, a West-Saxon prince, returned 
from banishment, slays in fight Edel- 
walk, the South-Saxon, and after that 
Edric his successor, v. 289. Going to 
the Isle of Wight, he devotes the 
fourth part thereof to holy uses, 290. 
The sons of Arwald, king of that isle, 
slain by his order, id. He harasses the 
country of the South-Saxons, id. Is re- 
pelled by the Kentish men, id. Yet 
revenges the death of his brother Mollo, 
ib. Going to Rome to be baptized, he 
dies there about five weeks after his 
baptism, 292. ; 

Keired, the son of Ethelred, succeeds Ken- 
red in the Mercian kingdom, v. 293. 
Possessed with an evil spirit, dies in 
despair, ib. 

Kelwulf, reigns king of the West-Saxons, 
after Keola, v. 270. Makes war upon 
the South-Saxons, 274. Leaves the 
kingdom to his brother's sons, ib. 
Kelwulf adopted by Osric the Northum- 
brian, to be his successor in the king- 
dom, v. 294. Becomes a monk in Lin- 
disfarne, 296. 


Kened, king of the Scots, does high honour} 


to king Edgar, v. 341. Receives great 
favours from him, 342. Is challenged 


Kinwulf. 


g|Xeola, the son of Cuthulf, succeeds his 


uncle Keaulin in the West-Saxon king- 
dom, v. 267. 


Keoiwulf, the brother of Kenulf, the Mer- 


cian, after one year's reign driven out 
by Bernulf, a usurper, v. 306. 


Keorle, overthrows the Danes at Wiggan- 


beorch, vy. 311. 


Kerdic, a Saxon prince, lands at Kerdic- 


shore, and overthrows the Britons, 
v. 256. Defeats their king Natanleod 
in a memorahle battle, id. Founds the 
kingdom of the West-Saxons, 257. He 
overthrows the Britons twice at Ker- 
dic’s Ford, and at Kerdic’s League, id. 


Kimarus, reckoned among the ancient 


British kings, v. 181. 


|Ainegils and Cuichelm, succeed Kelwulf 


in the kingdom of the West-Saxons, 
v. 274. They make truce with Penda 
the Mercian, 281. Are converted to the 
Christian faith, 282. Kinegils leaves 
his son Kenwalk to succeed, 283. 


King, his state and person likened tv 


Samson, ii. 506. 


King and a tyrant, the difference between 


them, i. 186, 223, 294. 


King of England, what actually makes 


one, ii. 27. Has two superiors, the law 
and his court of parliament, 364. As 
he can do no wrong, so neither can he 
do right but in his courts, 398. 


by him upon some words let fall, but| Kingdom of Christ, iv. 303. Eternal, 304, 


soon pacifies him, 7. 

Kenelm, succeeding in the kingdom of 
Mercia,is murdered by order of his sister 
Quendrid, v. 305. 


Of grace began with the first advent of 
Christ, 484. Of glory not to commence 
till his second advent, 485. 


| Kingly function of Christ, iv. 302. 


Kenred, the son of Wulfur, succeeds Ethel-| Kings and Magistrates, tenure of, ii. 1. 
red in the Mercian kingdom, v. 293.| Kings, to say they are accountable to none 


He goes to Rome, and is there shorn a 
monk, i+. Another Kenred succeeds in 
. the kingdom of Northumberland, ib. 


~ Kenric, the son of Kerdic, overthrows the 
Britons that oppose him, v. 256. Kills! 


and puts to flight many of the Britons 
at Searesbirig, now Salisbury, 262. 
Afterward at Beranvirig, now Ban- 


bury, id. 


but God, overturns all law and govern- 
ment, ii. 12. Their power originally 
conferred on them, and chosen by the 
people, 14. Though strong in legions, 
yet weak at arguments, i. 308. Their 
office to see to the execution of the laws, 
363. First created by the parliament, 
395. Examples of kings deposed by the 
primitive British church, 487. Chris 
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= friend to the absolute power of kings, 


Kings, Hebrew ones, liable to be called in 
_question for their actions, i. 44. 

Atngs, Scottish, no less than fifty, impri- 
_Soned or put to death, i. 134. 

Kings, turning monks, applauded by 
monkish writers, v. 296. 


INDEX. 


Superior to governors, 1.69. Nothing 
to be accounted law that is contrary to 
the law of God, 175. 

Laws, common and civil, should be set 
free from the vassalage and copyhold 
of the clergy, ii. 409. The ignorance 
and iniquity of the canon law, iii. 169. 

Lawyers, none in Russia, v. 399. 


King’s~vil, by whom first cured, v. 385. |Zaymen, the: privilege of teaching anci- 


Kinmarcus, succeeds Sisilius in the king- 
dom, v. 178. 
Kinwulf or Kenwulf, (Sigebert being 


ently permitted to them, ii. 493. 
Learning, what sort recommended to mi- 
nisters, iii. 37. 


thrown out, and slain by a swineherd,)| Learning and Arts, when begun to flourish 


saluted king of the West-Saxons, 


among the Saxons, v. 


v. 297. Behaves himself valorously in| Leda, marquis of, letter from the council 


several battles against the Welsh, 299.| 


of state to him, ii. 239. 


Put to the worst at Besington, by Offa|JZeil, succeeds Brute Greenshield, and 


the Mercian, id. Is routed and slain by 
Kineard, whom he had commanded into 
banishment, 300. 

Knox, John, his deposing doctrine, ii. 


= 


Knowledge of God, of the, iv. 1. 


builds Caerleil, v. 175. 

Leir, king, his trial of his daughters’ af- 
fection, v. 175. Is restored to his crown 
by his daughter Cordeilla, 178. 


‘|Zent, its first establishment in Britain, 


v. 282. 


Kymbeline, or Cunobeline, the successor of| Leo, empevor, his law concerning divorce, 


Tenuantius, said to be brought up in 


iii. 422. 


the court of Augustus, v. 199. His chief| Leo of Aizema, letter to, iii. 508. 


seat Camalodunnum, or Maldon, 7, 


L 


Lacedemon, museless and unbookish, 
minded nothing but the feats of war, 
ii. 57. 

Lactantius, his opinion of divorce, iii. 417. 

Laity, by consent of many ancient pre- 
lates, did participate in church offices, 
ii. 493. 

Language, its depravation portends the 
ruin of a country, iii. 496. 

Last judgment, of the, iv. 481. The parties 
to be judged, 483. The rule of judg- 
ment, ib. Coincident with, will com- 
mence the reign of Christ on earth with 
his saints, 484. Judgment to be passed 
upon the whole race of mankind after 
that on angels, 487. The execution of 
the sentence, 7d. , 

Laughter, the good properties of it, 
iii. 132. 

Law of God, agreeable to the law of nature, 
i. 108. Under it the existence of a 
Redeemer and the necessity of redemp- 
tion, perceptible, 377. Is either written 
or unwritten, 378, Unwritten described, 
ib. Often used for the will of God, ib. 
In part delivered before Moses, id. 
Written law what it consisted of, 379. 

Law of nature, the same obligatory force 
on the unregenerate, as the law of Moses 
to the Israelites, iv. 381. 

Taw, cannot permit, much less enact, per- 
mission of sin, iii.217. That given by 
Moses, just and pure, 378. Law de- 
sigced to prevent not restrain sin, 382, 


Leof, a noted thief, kills king Edmund, 
v. 238. Is hewed to pieces, 239. 

Leofric, duke of Mercia, and Siward of 
Northumberland, sent by Hardecnute, 
against the people of Worcester, Vv. 371. 
By their counsel king Edward seizes 
on the treasures of his mother, queen 
Emma, 373. They raise forces for the 
king against earl Godwin, 376. Leo- 
fric’s death and character, 382. 

Leofwin, son of earl Godwin, after his 
father’s banishment, goes over with his 
brother Harold into Ireland, v. °377. 
He and Harold assist their father with 
a fleet against king Edward, 379. He 
is slain with his brothers Harold and 
Girtha in the battle against William 
duke of Normandy, 391. 

Leontius, bishop of Magnesia, his account 
of bishops not to be depended on, ii. 
422, 

Leopold, archduke of Austria, letters to 
him from the parliament, ii. 207. From 
Oliver, 322. 

Letters, familiar, from the author to his 
friends, iii. 487, 522. 

Letters of State, in the name of the parlia- 
ment, ii. 200, 242. In the name of 
Oliver the Protector, 343. Inthe name 
of Richard the Protector, 324. 

Lewis, king of France, Oliver's letters to 
him, ii. 257, 262, 269, 274, 285, 289, 310, 
315, 316, 319. Letters to him from 
Richard the Protector, 324, 329. 

Liberality, v. 92. 

Liberty, fit only to be handled by just 
and virtnous men, ii. 443. True, what, 
48. A less number may counsel a 
greater to retain their liberty, 133, 
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Can be preserved only by virtue, i. 


295 
Liberty of thinking and writing on the 
Christian religion necessary, iv.7. 
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303. Danes wirter there, 318. The ci 
burnt, 347. aiken 


Loneliness, how indulgently God has pro- 


vided against man’s, iii. 331. 


Liberty, Christian, not to be meddled with|LZora’s Day, the opinion that it is +o be 


by the civil magistrate, ii. 521, 535, 
539 


Libraries, public, recommended, iii. 38. 
Licensers, the inconveniences attending 
their office, ii. 77, 78. 

Lecensing, of books, crept out of the in- 
quisition, ii. 56. Historical account of 
licensing, 57, 61. Not to be exempted 
from the number of vain and impossible 
attempts, 70. Conduces nothing to the 
end for which it was framed, 71. Not 
able to restrain a weekly libel against 
parliament and city, 75. Italy and 
Spain not bettered by the licensing 
of books, 76. The manifest hurt it 
does, 77, &c. The ill consequences of 


observed in the nature of a new sap- 
bath controverted, v, 69, 74. 


Lord's Prayer, intended as a model of 


supplication, v. 31. 


Lord's Supper, the, a seal of the covenant, 


iv. 403. Its institution, 413, 414. Under 
the law typified by the manna and the 
water flowing from the rock, 415. No 
mention in Scripture of its being dis- 
tributed by an appointed minister, 418. 
All believers entitled to participate in, 
423, 436. 


Lothair, succeeds his brother Ecbert in 


the kingdom of Kent, v. 288. Dies of 
wounds received in battle against Ed- 
Tic, 290. 


it, and discouragement to learning, 85.|Zove, produces knowledge and virtue, iii. 


First put in practice by antichristian 
malice and mystery, 88. 

Life, human, a limit set to the duration of, 
iv. 210. 
ceed its limits, 211. Shortening the 
limits produced frequently by the vices 
of mortals, 7d. 

Linceus. said to be the husband of one of 


119. The son of Penury, begot of Plenty, 
ae How parabled by the ancients, 
10. 


In the power of no one to ex-| Love of God, the cause of predestination, 


iv. 49. An effect of being ingrafted in 
Christ, 344. 


Love towards God, v. 18. How shown, 


18,19, Its opposite, 19. 


the feigned fifty daughters of Diocle-|Zove towards men, v. 77. Brotherly or 


sian, king of Syria, v. 167. The only 


Christian love, 105. 


man saved by his wife, when the rest|Zubdec, Oliver's letter to the senators and 


of the fifty slew their husbands, 70. 
Litany, remarks on it, iii. 158. 

Liturgy, confesses the service of God to 
be perfect freedom, ii. 503.  Reflec- 
tions on the use of it, iii. 52. Remarks 
on the arguments brought in defence of 
it, 55, 62. Detested as well as prelacy, 
60. Reason of the use of liturgies, 61. 
Arguments against the use of them, 157. 
The incoveniences of them, 7b. Taken 
from the papal church, 159. 
liturgy nor directory should be im- 
posed, i. 423. 

Livy, praises the R 
their liberty, ii. 15. A good expositor 
of the rights of Roman kings, i. 128. 


consuls of that city, ii. 434. 


Iucius, a king in some part of Britain, 


thought the first of any king in Eu- 
rope who received the Christian faith, 
v. 220. Is made the second by de- 
scent from Marius, id. After a long 
reign buried at Gloucester, 221. 


Lucifer, the first prelate angel, ii. 450- 
Lucretius, his Epicurism, published the 


second time by Cicero, ii. 59. 


Neither|Zud, walls about Trinovant, and calls it 


Caer-Lud, Lud’s town, v. 184. 


Tudgate, whence named, 184. 
omans for gaining|Ludiken, the Mercian, going to avenge 


Bernulf, is surprised by the East- 
Angles and put to the sword, v. 307. 


Lochrine, the eldest son of Brutus, has the|Lupicinus, sent over deputy into this is- 


middle part of this island called Lo- 


land by Julian the emperor, but soon 


recalled, v. 230. 
Lupus, bishop of Troyes, assistant to 
Germanus of Auxerre, in the reforma- 
: tion of the British church, v. 244. 
Lollius Urvicus. draws a wall of turfs be-|Zuther, a monk, one of the first reformers, 
tween the Frith of Dumbritton and| iii.92. His vehement writing against 
Edinburgh, v. 220. the errors of the Roman church com- 
London, first called Troja Nova, after-| mended, 190, 
ward Trinovantum, and said to be built| Lucherans, an error charged upon them, 
by Brutus, v. 173. Tower of, by whom ji. 511. 
built, 180. Enlarged, walled about, and Lycurgus, how he secured the crown of 
named from king Lud, 184. New named| Lacedemon to his family, i.88. Makes 
Augusta, 231. With many of her in-| the power of the people superior to 
habitants by a sudden fire consumed,] that of the king, i, 40, 


gria for his share in the kingdom, 
v. 175. 


Logos, the term applied to Christ, iv. 290, 
291 
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Madan, succeds his father Locrine, v. 174. 

Magistrates, civil, Effeminate ones not 
fit to govern, i. 369. Tenure of, ii 1. 
To be obeyed as God's vicegerents, 
455. Should take care of the public 
sports and festival pastimes, 480. 
Their particular and general end, 491. 
Not to use force in religious matters, 
ii. 526, 542. Reasons against their so 
doing, 539. Should see that conscience 
be not inwardly violated, 543. Not to 
impose interpretations of Scripture as 
binding on the conscience, iv. 444. Of 
their duties, v. 149. 

Maglaunus, duke of Albania, marries Go- 
norill, eldest daughter of king Leir, 
v. 176. 

Baglocune, surnamed the Island Dragon’ 
one of the five that reigned toward the 
beginning of the Saxon heptarchy, v. 
265. His wicked character, id. 

Magnanimity, v. 94. 

Magus, son and successor of Samothes. 
whom some fable to have been the 
first peopler of this island, v. 166. 

Maimonides, his difference between kings 
of Israel and those of Judah, i. 44. 

SMaicolm, son of Kened, king of Scots, 
falling upon Northumberiand, is ut- 
terly overthrown by Uthred, v. 369. 
Some say by Iric, 364. 

Malcolm, son of the Cumbrian king, made 
king of Scotland in the room of Mac- 
beth, v. 380. 

Malcolm, king of Scotland, coming to visit 
king Edward, swears brotherhood with 
Tosti the Northumbrian, v. 382. Af- 
terward in his absence harasses Nor- 
thumberland, id. 

Man, his liberty considered entirely in- 
dependent of necessity, iv. 37. When God 
breathed life into him, what man re- 
ceived, 187. Is not acompound or sepa- 
rable being, 188. The soul of, propagated 
from father to son, 189,192. As formed 
in the image of God, endued with na- 
tural wisdom, holiness, and righteous- 
ness, 195. A limit set to the duration 
of his life, 210, God’s special govern- 
ment of, before the fall, 220. Some 
remnants of the divine nature still ex- 
ist in, 266. His restoration, 284. 

NMandubratius, son of _Immanuentius, fa- 
voured by the Trinobantes against 
Cassibelan, v, 195. 

Kanifesto of the Lord protector of Eng- 
land, &c., against the depredations of 
the Spaniards, ii. 333. 

Mankind, satisfaction made by Christ 
for all, 311, 315. 

Barcus, Aurelius, ready to lay down om 
government, if the senate or people re-! 
quired it, i, 150. 
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Marganus, the son of Gonorill, deposes 
his aunt Cordeilla, v. 178. Shares the 
kingdom with his cousin Cunedagius, 
invades him, but is met and over- 
come by him, id. 

Marganus, the son of Archigallo, a good 
king, v. 183. 

Marinaro, a learned Carmelite, why re- 
proved by Cardinal Pool, iii. 366. 

Marius, the son of Arviragus, is said to 
have overcome the Picts, and slain 
their king, Roderic, v. 220. 

Marriage, not properly so, where the most 
honest end is wanting, iii. 188. The 
fulfilling of conjugal love and happi- 
ness, rather than the remedy of lust, 
194. Love and peace in families broke 
by a forced continuance of matrimony, 
195. May endanger the life of either 
party, 208. Not a mere carnal coition, 
210. Compared with other covenants 
broken for the good of men, 72. No more 
a command than divorce, 225. The 


words of the institution, how to be un- | 


derstood, 234. ‘The miseries in mar- 
riage to be laid on unjust laws, 261, 
Different definitions of it, 343, 346. The 
grievance of the mind more to be re- 
garded in it than that of the body, id. 
Called the covenant of God, 354. The 
ordering of it belongs to the civil 
wer, 287. Popes by fraud and force 
ave got this power, ib, Means of pre- 
serving it holy and pure, 291. Allowed 
by the ancient fathers, even after the 
vow of single life, 294. Christ intended 
to make no new laws relating to it, 298. 
The properties of a true Christian mar- 
riage, 305, What crimes dissolve it, ib. 
Expositions of the four chief places in 
Scripture treating of. 315. A civil or- 
dinance or household contract, 22. The 
solemnizing of it recovered by the par- 
liament from the encroachment of 
priests, ib. When instituted, iv. 224. In 
what it consists, ii, Ordained by God, 
225. -The peculiar province of God to 
make it prosperous and happy, 237. 
The consent of parents should not be 
wanting, ib. Consent must be free from 
fraud, 238. Parties should be of one 
mind in religion, 7% Form of, 239. 
End of, ib. Honourable in itself, ib, De- 
finition of, 240. When marriage is vir- 
tually dissolved, id. Gives place to re- 
ligion, 246. In its original institution 
not capable of being dissolved, 247. The 
sum of the whole argument on, 251. Not 
a religious ceremony, 422. See Divorce. 
Martia, wife of king Guitheline, said to 
have instituted the law called Marchen 
Leage, v. 181. 
artin V., pope, the first that excommu- 
nicated for reading heretical books, 
ii. 60. 
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Wartinus, made deputy of the British 
vince, failing to kill Paulus, falls upon 
his own sword, v. 229. 

Martyr, Peter, his character of Martin 
Bucer, iii. 277. His opinion concerning 
divorce, 427. 

Martyrdom, the nature of it explained, i. 
477, 478, v. 69. 

Martyrs, not to be relied on, iii. 139. 

queen of Scots, her death compared 
with king Charies’s, i. 188 

Mass of the papists, its difference from 
the Lord’s Supper, iv. 420. 

Hassacre of Paris, owing to the peace 
made by the protestants with Charles 
IX., ii. 35. Irish, more than 200,000 
protestants murdered in it, 180. 
atrimony, nothing more disturbs the 
whole life of a Christian than an untit 
one, iii. 197. See Marriage. 

Matter, its existence from all eternity in- 
conceivable, iv. 178. original. intrin-! 
Sically good, 179, 180. 

Matth. xix. 3, 4, &c. explained, iii. 370. 

Maximianus Herculeus, forced to conclude 
& peace with Carausius, and yield him 
Britain, v. 226. 

Maximus, a Spaniard, usurping part of the 
empire, is overcome at length and slain 
by Theodosius, v. 232. Maximus, a 
friend of Gerontius, is by him set up in 
Spain against Constantine the usurper, 


Mfazarine, Cardinal, Oliver's letters to him, 
ii. 258, 275, 314, 315, 316. Richard the 
Protector’s, 324, 329, 331. 

Mediation, ministry of, its effect and de- 
sign, iv. 309. 

Mediator, Christ does not act as, to him- 
self, iv.91. See Christ. 

Medina Celi, duke of, letter of thanks to 
him for his civil treatment of the Eng- 
lish fleet, ii, 212. 

Meekness, v. 109. 

Melchisedec, the type of, involves no diffi- 
culty, iv. 132. 

Mellitus, Justus, and others, sent with 
Austin to the conversion of the Saxons, 
v. 271. He converts the East-Saxons, 
272. St. Paul’s church in London built 
for his cathedral by Ethelred, as that 
of Rochester for Justus, id. 

Mempricius, one of Brutus’s council, per- 
suades him to hasten out of Greece, 
v. 170. 

Mempricius and Malim, succeed their father 
Madan in the kingdom, v.174. Mem- 
pricius treacherously slays his brother, 
gets sole possession of the kingdom, 
reigns tyraunically, and is at last de- 
voured by wolves, ib. 

Mercia, kingdom of, first founded by Crida, 
v. 266 

Mercian laws, by whom instituted, v. 181. 

Merianus, an ancient British king, v. 183. 
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pro-| Merit, no countenance given to the doc- 


trine of, iv. 355. Vamty of human, v. 8. 
Hessiah, arguments to prove that he hag 
already come, iv. 296. 
Jicah, his lamentation for 

gods, &c. i. 459. 

Vichael, the name of the angel who pre- 
sides over the good angels, iv. 216, 

Military skill, its excellence consists in 
readily submitting to commanders’ or- 
ders, 11. 442. 

Militia, not to be disposed of without con- 
sent of parliament, i. 304. 

Afilies, Hermann, letter to, iii. 503. 

Milton, the author, his account of himself, 
lit! 116, &e. i. 235) 254" Of his com. 
plaint in his eyes, iii. 507. His retire- 
ment from active official employment,iy. 
v. Statement as to the existenceofa Sys- 
tem of Divinity written by him, vi. The 
discovery of the manuscript, vii. Proofs 
of its authenticity, vii.—xiv. Descrip- 
tion of the manuscript, xiv.—xvii. His 
disqualitications for such a work, xvii. 
Circumstances to counterbalance those 
defects, xviii. The difference of his 
opinions respecting the Trinity, xxi. 
Partiality for supporting his arguments 
by the authority of Scripture, xxii. As 
a textuary, not free from fault, xxiii. 
His discretion shown in abstaining from 
the politics of the time in his Christian 
Doctrine, xxiv. Doubts removed re- 
specting Milton’s real opinions by this 
treatise, xxv. His belief in the law- 
fulness of polygamy, xxvii, 225, et seq. 
His opinions on the Son of God, nearly 
Arian, xxix. His dissent from the So- 
cinian scheme, xxxii. Of the Atone- 
ment, ib, His views respecting the Di- 
vine decrees, xxxiii. 

Mimes, what they were, iii. 105. 

Minister, different from the magistrate in 
the excellence of his end, ii. 497. Du- 
ties belonging to his office, it. Whe- 
ther the people are judges of his abi- 
lity, iii. 40. 

Ministers have the power of binding and 
loosing, ii. 453. Their labours reflected 
on, by licensing the press, 82. How dis- 
tinguished in the primitive times from 
other Christians, iii. 339. How appointed, 
iv. 430, 454, 455. Are either extraordi- 
nary or ordinary, 431. Extraordinary, 
432. Ordinary, ib. Their remuneration, 
455. Pecuniary considerations to be no 
inducement to preaching the gospel, 
458. Their duties towards the church in 
general, v. 160. 

Ministers, Presbyterian, account of their be: 
haviour, when the bishops were preach- 
ed down, i. 26. 

Ministry of Redemption, iv. 304. 

Minocan, an ancient British king, v. 184. 

Miractes, their use, iv. 212, Faith in, 32%, 


the loss of his 
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Sometimes wro-ght for unbelievers, d.| Jfoses, instritted the Jews from the book 


And by impostors, 425, Have no inhe- 

rent efficacy in producing belief, ib. 

. Mithridates, why he endeavoured to stir 
up all princes against the Romans, i. 17. 

Moderation, v. 133, 

Modesty, v. 87. 

Jollo, the brother of Kedwalla, pursued. 
beset, and burnt in a house whither he 
had fied for shelter, v. 290. His death 
revenged by his brother, ib. 

Molmutine Laws, what and by whom esta- 
blished in England, v. 179. 

Monarchy, said to have been first founded 
by Nimrod, i.494. The ill consequences 
of readmitting it, &c. ii. 128. 

Monk, General, letter to him concerning 
the establishing of a free common- 
wealth, ii. 106. 

Monks, invented new fetters to throw on 
matrimony, iii. 279. Dubious relaters 
in civil matters, and very partial in 
ecclesiastic, v. 235. One thousand one 
hundred and fifty of them massacred, 
273. 

Morcar, the son of Algar, made earl of 
Northumberland in the room of Tosti, 
v. 383. He and Edwin, duke of the 
Mercians, put Tosti to flight, 387. They 
give battle to Harold Harvager, king 
of Norway, but are worsted, 389. They 
refuse to set up Edgar, and at length 
swear fidelity to duke William of Nor- 
mandy, 392. 

Mordred, Arthur's nephew, said to have 
given him in a battle his death wound, 
v. 264. 

lore, Alexander, account of, i. 225. 

Morindus, the son of Elanius by Tangues- 
tela, a valiant man, but infinitely cruel, 
v. 181. Is devoured by asea monster, 7. 

Mosaic Law, described, iv. 379. Intended 
for the Israelites alone, i+. Temporal 
life attached to its promises, 380. A 
curse on the disobedient, ib. The object 
of, 380, 381. The excellency of faith 
over the, 382. The gospel more excel- 
lent and perfect than, 383. Abolished 
on the introduction of the gospel, 387. 
Reasons given why the whole law is 
abrogated, and not the ceremonial alone, 
390, 393. The sum and essence of the 


law not abrogated, 393. The objection| 


to this doctrine considered, 395. 

HMosco, fertility of the country between 
this city and Yeraslave, v. 397. Said 
to be bigger than London, ib. Method 
of travelling thence to the Caspian, 398. 
Siege of it raised, and peace made with 
the Poles, by the mediation of king 
James, v. 418. 

Hoscovia, description of the empire, v. 395. 


of Genesis, what sort of government 
they were to be subject to, ii. 440. De- 
signed for a lawgiver, but Christ came 
among usasa teacher, iii. 83. Cfended 
with the profane speeches of Zippora, 
sent her back to her father, 200. Why 
he permitted a bill of divorce, 253. An 
interpreter between God and the people, 
i. 55. Did not exercise an arbi 

power, 66. Comprehended under the 
name of Christ,iv.10. His love for his 


nation, 51. The name and office of me-_ 


diator ascribed to, 298. The law in 
part delivered before, 878. A type of 
the law, 381. 

Moulin, Dr., remarks on his argument fot 
the continuance of bishops in the Eng: 
lish church, iii. 92. 

Molmutius. See Dunwallo. 

Music, recommended to youth, iii. 476. 


N 


Name of God, of hallowing it and its oppo- 
sites, v. 59, 63. 

Nassau, house of, hinted at, as dangerous 
to a commonwealth, ii. 128. 

Natanleod, or Nazaleod, supposed the same 
with Uther Pendragon, v. 256. 

Nations, at liberty to erect what form of 
government they like, ii. 11, 133. Their 
beginning why obscure, v. 164. Their 
observance of the Divine commands a 
source of prosperity, v. 159. The con- 
sequences of impiety, 160. 

Nature, her zodiac and annual circuit over 
human things, iii. 403. Some pretend 
it to be God,iv.14. They gain nothing 
by their theory, 15. 

Nazianzen, his wish that prelacy had never 
been, i. 439. 7 

Necessity, man’s liberty considered en- 
tirely independent of, iv. 37. 

Neighbour, our, of the special virtues which 
regard, v. 109, 113. 

Nero, had no right to the succession, i. 72. 
Comparison between him and King 
Charles, 137. 

Nestorian heresy, in what it consisted, iv: 

290, note, 293. 

Netherlands, saved from ruin by not trust- 
ing the Spanish king, ii. 35. 

Newness of Life, described, iv. 343. The 
primary functions of, 7%. How pro- 
duced, 7d. 

New Testament, evidence of, as to the unity 
of God, iv. 26. Almost every thing ad- 
vanced in, proved by citations from the 
Old, 438. 


Excessive cold in winter there, ib. Suc-| Nonnwhia, wife of Gerontius, her resolu- 


cession of its dukes and emperors, 


407, &c. 


tion and death, v. 234. Is highly praised 
by Sozomen, id. 
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Nimrod, reputed by ancient tradition the 
_first that founded monarchy, i. 494. 

Ninnius, an author reputed to have lived 
above 1000 years ago, v. 167. 

Norway, prince Frederic heir of, the coun- 
cil of state’s letter to him, ii. 235. Oli- 
vers letter to him, 300. 

Newgate, when built, v. 184, note. 


0 


Oaths, defined, v.45. Their lawfulness, 
46. Should be had recourse to only in 
importam matters, ib. Involving a pro- 
mise should be observed, though con- 


trary to our interest, ib. Their oppo- 
sites, 48—50. 

Obedience, defined, ii. 28, v. 24. Its oppo- 
sites, 25. 


Octa and Ebissa, Hengist the son and ne- 
phew of, called over by him, v. 251. 
They possess themselves of Northum- 
berland, id. 

Odemira, Conde de, Oliver’s letter to him, 
ii. 281. 

Oenus, one in the catalogue of ancient 
British kings, v. 183. 

Oeric or Oisc, succeeds his father Hengist 
in the kingdom of Kent, and from him 
the Kentish kings called Oiscings, 
v. 255. He is otherwise called Esca, 
262. 

Offa, the son of Siger, quits his kingdom 
of the East-Saxons to go to Rome and 
turn monk, v. 293, 296. 

Offa, defeating and slaying Beornred, be- 
comes king of Mercia atter Ethelbald, 
v. 298. He subdues a neighbouring 
people called Hastings, 299. Gets the 
victory of Alric, king of Kent, at Occan- 
ford, ib. Inviting Ethelbrite, king of 
the East-Angles, to his palace, he there 
treacherously causes him to be behead- 
ed, and seizes his kingdom, 301. Had 
at first enmity, afterwards league, with 
Charles the Great, 302. He grants a 
perpetual tribute to the pope out of 
every house in his kingdom, 7. He 
draws a trench of wondrous length be- 
tween Mercia and the British confines, 
ib. His death, 2. 

Oldenburgh, count of, letter from the coun- 
cil of state to him, ii. 236. Letters from 
Oliver to him, 243. 

Oldenburgh, Henry, letters to, iii. 505, 510, 
616, 520. 


Oliver, the Protector, letters written in his; 


name to several princes and potentates, 
ii. 243, &c, His manifesto against the 
depredations of the Spaniards, 333. 

Omanipotence, iv. 24. 

Omnipresence, iv. 24. 

Omniscience, classed under intelligence, as 
an attribute of God, iv. 27. 
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Orders, may be called 
pati BX y a sacrament, 

Ordination, whether the order of bishops 
to be kept up to perform it, iii. 77. 
Preaching as holy, and far more excel- 
lent, 78. 

Origen, while a layman, expounded the 
Scriptures publicly, ii. 493. Permitted 
Senay to marry after divorce, iii. 295, 

Orestes, condemned to death for killing his 
mother, i. 488. 

Original sin, the doctrine of, cannot be 
defended on the supposition of the cre- 
ation of souls,iv. 193. The phrase first 
employed by Augustine, 260. Defini- 
oy of, ib. Various opinions respecting, 

Ormond, earl of, articles between him and 
the Irish, ii. 189. His letter to Colonel 
Jones, 170. His proclamation of king 
Charles IJ. in Ireland, 174. Kemarks 
on the articles, &c., 179. © 

Orthodox, their mistakes taught Milton 
to agree with their opponents, iv. 9. 

Osbald, a nobleman, exalted to the tlirone 
of the Northumbrians after Ethelred, 
v. 103. 

Osbert, reigns in Northumberland after the 
last of the Ethelreds, v. 311. Heipiug 
the Picts against Donaldus, king of 
Scotland, defeats the Scots at Stirling- 
bridge, with great slaughter, and takes 
the king prisoner, 313. 

Osfrid, and Eanfrid, the sons of Edwin, 
converted and baptized, v.279. Osfrid 
slain, together with his father, in a 
battle against Kedwalla, 280. 

Osiris, slain by his brother Typhon, i. 119. 

Oslac and Cneban, two Saxon earls, slain 
by Keaulin at Wibbandun, v. 262. 

Osmund, king of the South-Saxons, v. 298. 

Osred, a child, succeeds Alfrid in the 
Northumbrian kingdom, v. 293. He is 
slain by his kindred, for his vicious 
life, 7b. 

Osred, son of Alcred, advanced to the 
kingdom of Northumberland, after Elf- 
wald, is soon driven out again, v. 300. 
Is taken and forcibly shaven a monk at 
York, 301. 

Osric, the son of Elfric, baptized by Pau- 
linus, succeeds in the kiugdom of Deira, 
vy. 281. Turns apostate, and is slain by 
an eruption of Kedwalla, out of a be- 
sieged town, ib. Another Osric suc- 
ceeds Kenred II., 293. 

Osric, earl of Southampton, and Ethelwolf 
of Berkshire, beat the Danes back ‘*o 
their ships, v. 315. 

Ostorius, sent vicepretor into Britain, in 
the room of Plautius the pretor, v. 202. 
Routs the Britons, and improves his 
victory to the best advantage, 203. 
Gives the government of several cities 
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*o Cogidunus, a British king, his ally, 
ib. Defeats the Silures under the lead- 
ing of Caractacus, 204. Has afterwards 
bad success, 205. 

Ostrid, the wife of Ethelred, killed by her 
own nobles, v. 

Oswald, brother of Eanfred, living exiled 
in Scotland, is there baptized, v. 28. 
With a small army utterly overthrows 
Kedwalla, id. Settles religion, and 
very much enlarges his dominions, 1. 
Overcome and slain in battle by Penda, 
at Maserfield, now Oswestre, 283. 

Oewi, succeeds his brother Oswald in the 
kingdom, v. 283. He persuades Sige- 
bert to receive the christian faith, id. 
Routs Penda’s vast army, 286. He sub- 
dues all Mervia, and the greatest part 
of the Pictish nation, ib. Shaken off by 
the Mercian nobles, and Wulfur set up 
in his stead, 287. His death, 288. 

Qswin, the nephew of Edwin, shares with 
Oswi in the kingdom of Northumber- 
land, v. 283. Coming to arms with him, 
he is overmatched, and slain by his 
command, 284. 

Oswulf, has the crown of Northumber- 
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divorce answered, 270. His definition 
of marriage, 342. Accuses the jesuit 
Maldonatus, 368 His note on the en- 
tertainment of the young man in the 
gospel, 376. 


Parallel, between a king and a master ot 


a family, very lame, i. 114 


Parliament, the absurdity of calling it a 


convocation, iii. 144. Commendation of 
their proceedings, 145. , Praised for 
their courage in punishing tyran 
ii. 34. Their guard dismissed, rn 
another appointed, i. 343. By our old 
laws, to be neld twice a year at London, 
352. Not to be dissolved till griev- 
ances are redressed, 354. What the 
name originally signified, ii. 127. 
Above all positive law, 361. Character 
of the long parliament in 1641, v. 236, 
&c. Letters of state- written in the 
name of the, ii. 200, 242, 332. Cautions 
on the choice of representatives in, 
17207. 


Passover, a seal of the covenant, iv. 403. 


Typified the sacrifice of Christ, 404. 


Pastor of Christ’s church, his universal 


right to admonish, iii. 54. For his 


land relinquished to him by Eadbert,| greatest labours requires only common 


v. 298. Slain by his own servants, ib. 


necessaries, 80. 


Utha, succeeds Esca in the kingdom of| Pastoral Ofice, the nature and dignity of 


Kent, v. 262. 


it, iii. 83. 


Otter and Roald, two Danish leaders land-; Patience, and its opposite, v. 23, 24, 98. 
ing in Devonshire, their whole forces| Patriarchate, independent of the crown, 


are scattered, and Roald slain, v. 329. 


affected by some prelates, ii. 405. 


Owiga, river, steep waterfalls in it, v. 399.| Paul, St., his instruction to Timothy, for 


Uzyord, burnt by the Danes, v. 354. 
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tandrasus, a Grecian king. keeps the 
Trojans in servitude, v.169. Is beaten 
by Brutus, id. 

Puolo, Padre, his judgment concerning the 
hierarchy of England, ii. 397. Observes, 
that books were left to each one’s con- 
science, to read or lay by, till after the 
year 800, ii. 60. 

Papists, imitating the ceremonial law, 
fell into superstition, ii. 452. Most 
severe against divorce, yet most easy 
to all licentiousness, iii. 262. Their ar- 


church-discipline, ii. 446. Meaning of 
that text, Charity believeth ail things, 
iii. 260. His writings touching divorce 
explained, 300. His different manner 
of speaking explained, 406. Commands 
us to pray for kings, yet calls Nero a 
lion, i. 78. His teaching respecting the 
one God, iv. 89. Does not hesitate to 
attribute to God something corporeal, 
181. 


Paulinus, with Edelburga, endeavours to 


convert Northumberland to Christia- 
nity, v.277. The manner of his making 
king Edwin a convert, ib., 279. He con- 
verts the province of Lindsey, and 
Blecca the governor of Lincoln, and 
builds a church in that city, 280. 


guments on justification noticed, iv. 356,| Paui’s, St., cathedral at London, by whom 


357. Their errors with respect to the: 


first built, v. 272. 


sacraments, 417, 421. What they call| Paulus Jovius, his motives for describing 


works of supererogation impossible, 


only Britain and Muscovy, v. 394. 


v. 6, 7. Their error with respect to| ace, proclamation relating to that be- 


idols, 54. 

Faradise, the heaven of the blessed, some- 
times called, iv. 183. 

Parable, in Luke xiv. 16, &c. explained, 
ii. 538. 


tween the earl of Ormond and the Irish, 
ii. 139. Articles of it, &c., 140. Re- 
marks on those articles, &c., 179. Inter- 
national treaties included under the 
head of, v. 156. 


Fareus, his opinion that the gospel re-| Peada, prince of the Middle-Angles, is 


quires perfecter obedience than the law, 
refuted, iii. 231. His objection against 


baptized with all his followers, v. 284, 
Hath South Mercia conferred on him 
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by Oswi, 286, 
of his wife, id, 

ora, a river in Siberia, abounding 
with divers sorts of fowl, which serve 
for winter provision, v. 356. 

Teers, twelve ancient ones of the kings of 
France, i. 147. 

Pelagius, a Briton, brings new opinions 
into the church, v. 232. The Pelagian 
doctrine refuted by Germanus, 244. 
Pelagians are judged to banishment 
hy Germanus, 247. 

Penda, the son of Wibba, king of Mercia, 
has the kingdom surrendered to him by 
Kearle, v. 280. He joins with Kedwalla 
against Edwin, id. He slays Oswald 
in battle, 283. In another battle. 
Sigebert, i. In another, Anna, king 
of the East-Angles, 285. lle is slain in 
a battle against Uswi, id. 

Pentssel, reckoned in the number of an- 
cientest British kings, v. 183. 

Penitents, enjoined not only to confess 
their own sins, but also those of their 
fathers, iv. 257. 

People of England, Defence of, against 
Salmasius, i. 1. Second Defence of, 214, 

Peredure and Vigenius, expel their brother 
Elidure, and share the kingdom between 
them, v. 183. 

Perfection, not to be expected in the pre- 
sent life, iv. 348. 

Perjury, an example of divine vengeance 
in Alfred, who conspired against king 
Athelstan, v. 333. 

Pern, Dr., his testimony concerning 
Martin Bucer, iii. 276. 

Persecution, believers enjoined to flee from, 
iv. 467, Consolation under, id, 

Persians, their kings not absolute, i. 122. 
Frequently murdered their princes, 123. 

Pestilence, prevents the invasion of the 
Scots and Picts, v. 247. 

Peter, St. commits to the presbyters only, 
full authority to feed the dock, and to 
episcopate, ii. 448. His epistle concern- 
ing submission explained, i.67. Christ’s 
declaration to, conferred no peculiar 
distinction upon him, iv. 427. 

Petilius Cerealis, defeated by the Britons. 
v. 209. He commands the Roman army 
in Britain, 212. 

Petronius T'urpilianus, commands in chief 
in Britain, after Seutonius Paulinus, 
v. 212. 

Pharoah, the consequences of his fear of 
the Israelites, i. 434. God’s will that he 
should let the people go, iv. 50. God in 
raising up, called into action the hard- 
ness of heart with which he was ac- 
quainted, 73, 202. Said to harden his 
own heart, 208. 


Pharisees, their question concerning di-! 


vorce, iii. 310. Afraid lest Christ 
should abolish the judicial law, 369. 


Slain by the treachery) Pharisees and Sadducees, 


51) 


though different 
sects, yet both met together in their 
common worship of God, ii. 511, 

Philip de Comines, his opinion of the En- 
glish government, i. 187. 

Philip IV., king of Spain, letters to him, 
ii. 203, 204. Letter to him complaining 
of the murder of Ascham, 210, An- 
other, desiring speedy punishment may 
be inflicted on the murderers. 211. An- 
other, complaining of the ill treatment 
of the English merchants, 217. 

Philo Judeus, his definition of a king and 
a tyrant, i. 34. 

Piacular punishments not unknown to 
heathen nations, iv. 257, 

Piety and Justice, our foundresses, not the 
common or civil law, ii. 412. 

Pir, one of the ancientest race of British 
kings, v. 183. 

Picts and Scots, harass the south coast ot 
Britain, v. 230, &c. See Svots, 

Picts and Saxons, beaten by the Britons, 
through the pious conduct of Germanus, 
v. 244, 

Pilate, his sole aim in the crucifixion of 
Christ, iv. 206. 

Placability, v. 110. 

Placeus, his opinions on several texts of 
Scripture, iv. 123, 128, 

Flato, recommended the reading of Aris-. 
tophanes to his scholar Dionysius, ii. 
56. In his book of laws, lays a re- 
straint on the freedom of writing, 72. 
His saying of offspring, iii. 328. How 
he would have magistrates called, 66. 

Pliny, his compliment to Trajan, i. 131, 
Commends the killing of Domitian, i. 
132. 

Plows, a privilege of Sanctuary granted 
them, v. 179. 

Poetasters, the corruption and bane of our 
youth, by their libidinous writings, iii. 
114. 


Poets, elegiac, Milton’s fondness of them 
in his youth, iii. 116. True ones ene- 
mies to despotism, i, 241. 

Poland, declaration for the election of 
John the Third, king of, iii. 479. 

Polanus, his opinions on the Mosaic law 
noticed, iv. 396, 397. 

Poligamy, answers to those who maintain 
its unlawfulness, iv. 225, 232. Passages 
of Scripture which admit the lawful- 
ness of, 232. Alluded to by the holy pro- 
phetsas lawful and honourable, 233. God 
himself represents himself in an allego- 
rical fiction as having espoused two 
wives, 234. Not prohibited under the 
Gospel, 235. Is allowed by the law of 
God, 7b. 

Polytheism opposed to the worship of the 
true God, v. 18. 

Pooi, Cardinal, his reproof of Marinaro, & 
Carmelite, iii. 366, 
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title of Most Holy Father given) 
im by a Protestant prince, i. 21. As 
a tyrant, may be lawfully rooted out of 
the church, 85. Why accounted Anti- 
christ, ii, 525. The perversion of the 
Scripture by, iv. 427. 

Popery, as being idolatrous, not to be to- 
lerated either in private or public, ii.| 
514. Means to hinder the growth of it, 
515. Amendment of life, the best means 
to avoid it, 518. Reasons against to- 
lerating it, 514, 532. | 

}--rex, slays his brother Ferrex, v. 178. 
Whose death is revenged by his mo- 
ther Videna, ib. Another of that name 
reckoned in the catalogue of kings, 183. 

Portsmouth, denominated from the land- 
ing of Porta, a Saxon prince, with his 
two sons Bida and Megla, v. 256. 

Portugal. See John LY. 

*ortugal agent, letter from the parliament 
to the, ii. 213. 

Power, civil, not to use force in religious 
matters, ii, 524, 533. 

Prasutagus. king of the Icenians, leaving 
Cesar coheir with his daughters, causes 
the Britons to revolt, v. 208. 

Prayer, for the true church against her 
prelatical enemies, ii. 417, 418. Forms 
of prayer, not to be imposed on minis- 

. ters, 355. The Lord’s Prayer no war- 
rant for liturgies, 56, 431. Extempore 
prayer commended, 402. Not necessary 
to be always audible, v. 33. May be 
offered either alone or in company, ib. 
The impropriety of offering up public 
prayer in an unknown tongue, Vv. 34. 
Vain repetitions to he avoided, ib. No 
particular posture of the body enjoined, 
ib The deportment to be observed, 
35. The place of, 36. For whom 
prayers should be otfered, 37. Be- 
lievers not heard in all that they ask, 
39. Those of unbelievers sometimes 
prevail, ib. God sometimes complies 
with our prayers in anger, 1. Errors 
which may be classed under the head 
of, 40, Assisted by fasting and vows, ib. 

Preacher, bis lips should give knowledge, 
not ceremonies, ii. 485. 

Predestination, a special decree of God re- 
lating to man, iv. 43. The practice of 
the schools respecting, ib. Applies in 
Scripture to election alone, ib. Repro- 
bation not included under, 45. The 
chief end of, 48. How carried out, w. 
The source of, id. To what it ought to 
be attributed, 49. No particular, but 
general, id. In Christ, on condition 
of faith in Christ, 54. Answers to those 
who hold particular, 59, 64. None predes-) 
tinated to destruction, except through 
their own fault, 64. When mistakes on 
the doctrine of, arise, 77. 

Prelates, their character since theircoming|! 


A 
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to the see of Canterbury, ii. 411. Cau- 
tiou against their designs, 413, 415. By 
their leaden doctrine, bring an ur- 
active blindness of mind on the people, 
463. Counsel given them, 466. Their 
negligence in Ireland, notorious in 
queen Elizabeth’s days, 471. Have 
disfigured true Christian religion with 
superstitious vestures, 485. Have pro- 
claimed mankind unpurified and con- 
tagious, 496. Reason of their favour- 
ing Magna Charta in the time of Po- 
pery, 503. Brand all with the name of 
schismatics, who find fault with their 
temporal dignities and cruelty, 504. 
The greatest underminers and_be- 
trayers of the monarch, 506. What 
fidelity kings may expect from them, 
507. Glorious actions of the peers and 
commons opposed by them, id. Mo- 
tives for abolishing the prelatical or- 
der, ib. More savoury knowledge in 
one layman than in a dozen prelates, 
ii. 60. Their wealth, how acquired, 68. 
Their cruelty, 189. More base and co- 
vetous than Simon Magus, 166. Ac- 
count of their conduct, 167. 

Prelaty or Prelacy, weakens the regal 
power, ii. 396, 398. Its fall cannot affect 
the authority of princes, 399, Not the 
only church government agreeable to 
monarchy, 407. Objections against re- 
formation from prelaty answered, 410. 
No more venerable than papacy, 411. 
Hath no foundation in the law or gos- 
pel, 450, 452,458. Prevents not schism, 
but rather promotes it, 459. Wedded 
with faction, never to be divorced. 461. 
Drew its original from schism, 462. A 
subject of discord and offence, 466. No 
free and splendid wit can flourish under 
it, 480. Opposes the reason and end of 
the gospel, tirst, in her outward form, 
482. Secondly, in her ceremonious doc- 
trine,484. Thirdly, in her jurisdiction, 
487. More antichristian than Anti- 
christ himself, 500. The mischief it 
does in the state, 501. A carnal doc- 
trine, ib, Has the fatal gift to turn 
every thingit touches into the dross of 
slavery, 504. A grand imposture, iii. 44. 

Prelatical Episcopacy, whether to be de- 
snort from the apostolical times, ii. 421, 

C. 


Prelatical jurisdiction, opposes the end of 


the gospel, ii. 487. 

Preliminary observations, On a Defence of 
the People of England, i. 1. On the 
Second Defence, 214. Or Eikoncklastes, 
301. Onthe Tenure of Aings and Ma 
gistrates, ii, 1. On Areopagitica, 45. 
On Tracts on the Commonwealth, 102. 
On Observations on the Articles of 
Peace, 139. On Letters of State, 200. 
Ou Reformation in England, 363. On 
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Prelatical Episcopacy, 420 On the Providence of God, iv. 196. Over natural 


Reason of Church Government, 438. 
On a Treatise of Civil Power in Eccle- 
siastical Causes, 520. On the Likeliest 
Means to Remove Hirelings out of the 
Church, iii. 1. On Animadversions on 
the Remonstrant’s Defence, 42. On an 
Apology for Smectymnuus, 93. On the 


Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, 169.| Prudence, described, v. 13. 


things, 199. Supernatural, 1. Events 
contingent or fortuitous, 200. Volun- 
tary actions, ib. Temporal evils, 7b. In 
impelling sinners to the commission of 
sin, 201. Either ordinary or extraor- 
dinary, 211. Ordinary providence de- 
fined, 1b, Extraordinary, 212. 


On Education, 462. On Familiar Let-|Puckering, Jane, an_ heiress, carried into 


ters, 487. On the Treatise on Christian, 


Doctrine, iv. v. 


Flanders, ii. 207. Reclaimed of the 


archduke, 7d. 


Presbyter, description of office of, iv. 453. | Punishment, of two sorts, inthis world and 


Presbyterian, the only true church govern- 
ment, ii. 490, Aims at a compulsive 
power, 194. 
Presbyterians, 
wards king Charles, ii. 3,&c. Properly 
the men who first deposed and then 


killed him, 28, &c. Advice to their mi- 


the other, ii. 490. Severe ones in the 
reigns of King James and King Charles, 
complained of, i. 383 


rallied for their conduct to-|Zunishment of sin, iv. 263, Death of the 


body considered as, 269. Of the damned, 
489. Its intensity and duration, 7d. 
Varies according to degrees of guilt, 
490. The place of punishment, 2. 


nisters, 36. Their claim of tithes ani- 
madverted on, iii. 17, 18. Purgatory, why rejected by prelaty, ii. 50). 
Press, the liberty of it pleaded for, while; The fable of, refuted, iv. 318. 
the bishops were to be run down, ii.84.| Puritans, hated by king Charles Weiss Oe 
Method for regulating it, 100. See Li-| Who termed so by the favourers of 
censing. episcopacy, 195. 
Preterition, the notion refuted, iv. 48. 
Priests, their policy the way to deprive us 
of our protestant friends, ii. 400. Im- R 


parity among them annulled, 455. 
Printing, unlicensed, s 
of, ii. 48. 


peech for the liberty | Randol/, 
If to be licensed, all recrea- 


Thomas, sent ambassador from 
Queen Elizabeth to Muscovy, v. 424 


tions to be regulated also, 73. Reasons} Account of his audience of the empe- 


for the free liberty thereof, 82, &c. 


ror, 10. 


Priscus Licinius, Keutenant in this isle| Readwulf, cut off with most of his army 


under Adrian, v. 228. 


by the Danes at Alvetheli, v. 310. 


Probus, subdues the usurper Bonosus, who} Heason of Church government urged 


falls in the battle, v. 225. Prevents 


new risings in Britain, id. 


Professors of true religion brought to gross 
idolatry by heinous transgressions, ii. 


519, 
Promptitude, defined, v. 16. 
sites, id. 


Prophetical function of Christ consists of| 2 


two parts, iv. 299. When it began, 300. 
orus, his books commanded to be| Redemption, defined, iv. 284. Of the min- 


Protag 


burnt by the judges of Areopagus, ii. 56. 
r| Redeemer. See Christ. 


ation, ii. 70. Some of them live} Rederchius, reckoned among the ancient 


Protestants, exhorted to be thankful fo 


refo 
and die in implicit faith, 85. Assert it 


lawful to depose tyrants,i. 28. Not 
obliged to believe as the state believes, R 
ii. 524. Morecriminal than papists, if 
they force tender consciences, 532. Re- 


proved for depending too much on the 


clergy, iii. 39. Cannot persecute those| 2¢formation 


who dissent from them, without re- 
nouncing their own principles, 512. Dis- 

utes among them should be charitably 
nquired into, ib. Ought to allow a to- 
leration, i+. Polonian and French pro- 


testants tolerated among papists, id.|Reformations, 


Things indifferent not to be imposed 
by them, 513 
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against Prelaty, li. 438. 


Reason, the gift of God in one man as well 


as in a thousand, iii. 57. Trusted to 
man to direct his choice, 68. Must be 
discarded in sacred matters, iv. 87. 


Its oppo-| Rebellion, in Ireland, should hasten a re- 


formation, ii. 470. 


ecreations, sometimes proper to relieve 


labour and intense thought, iii. 330. 


istry of, 304. 


British kings, v. 183. 


Redion, another British king, v. 183. 
edwald, king of the East-Angles, wars 


against Ethelfrid, and slays him, v. 276. 
Erected an altar to Christ, and another 
to his idols in the same temple, 7d. 
(Of) in England, and the 
causes that have prevented it, 1i. 363. 


Reformation, the want oi tiis the cause 


of rebellion, ii. 470. The ready way 
to quell the barbarous Irish rebels, 


472. 
of the good kings of Judah, 


vehement and speedy, ii. 410. 


Reformed Churches abroad, ventured out 


L L 
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of popery into what is called precise| Richard the pretector, letters of stats 


Abolished epis- 


puritanism, ii. 410. 
testi- 


copacy, notwithstanding the 
monies brought to support it, 435. 

Regenerate, spiritual increase in the power 
of, iv. 347. Of the struggle in them, 
5 Righteousness belonging to, V- 
T7, 79. 

Regeneration, of, iv. 327. How accom- 
plished, 328. The nature and conse- 
quences stated, ib, 331. Sometimes 
termed sanctification, 330. External 
cause of, 331. Saving faith an effect 
of, 337. Accompanied by confirmation, 
365. Produce assurance of salvation, 


366. 
Regin, son of Gorbonian, 4 good king, 
183 


v. 183. : 

Religion, not wounded by disgrace thrown 
on the prelates, iii. 133. The corrupters 
of it enemies to civil liberty, 146. Not 
promoted by force, 534, &c. What is 
true religion, ii. 509. The parts into 
which it is divided, v.30. 

Remonstrance, by a dutiful Son of the 
Church, remarks on that author's con- 
duct, ii. 102, &c. 

Remonstrant's Defence against Smectym- 
nuus, Animadversions on, iii. 42. 

Renovation, of man’s, iv. 319, Two things 
to be considered, ib. The natural 
mode, id. 

Repentance, @ part of the change produced, 
through calling, 324, 325. Not to be 
deferred, 325. Exhortations to, id, An 
effect of regeneration, 332. Propounded, 
ib, The gift of God, ib The conse- 
quences of, stated, 333. Progressive 
steps in, 334. General repentance, ib. 
Prior to faith, ib, Chastisement often 
the instrumental cause of, 335. 

Reprobate, calling of, iv. 322. 

Reprobation, not included under predes- 
tination, iv. 45, 47. Only those repro- 
bated who do not believe, 64. Abso- 
lute, no where found in Scripture, 65. 
Rescinded by repentance, 1d. 

Restoration, of man's, iv. 284. What is 
comprised init, ib. In what sense it is 
of merit, 317. In what of grace, 318. 

Resurrection of the dead, belief in existed 
before the time of the gospel, iv. 480. 
Confirmed under the gospel, i. How 
will take place, 481.. 

Rwvelations, book of, how its style as re- 
spects the Son of God must be re- 
garded, iv. 125. 

Reverence, what it comprehends, v. 32. 

Rhee, unfortunate expedition against that 
island, i. 382. 

Richard I[., commons requested to have 
judgment declared against him, ii. 23. 
How the parliament treated him, and 
his evil counsellors, i. 358. 


written in his name, ii. 324 

Ridley, Bisi op, at his degradement, dis- 
liked and condemned ceremonies, ii- 
4it,.? 

a Ba his father Cunedagius, 
vy. 178. 

Rivetus, his opinion conc: ming dispensa 
tion, refuted, iii. 226. 

Roald, a Danish leader, slain near the 
Severn, v. 329. 

Rochellers, English shipping sent agains: 
them, i. 387. 

Rollo, the Dane or Norman, having fought 
unsuccessfully here, turns his torces 
into France, and conquers Normandy, 
v. 324. 

Romans, their slaves allowed to speak 

their minds freely once a year, iii. 47. 

At what time they came first to Bri- 

tain, v. 185. Land there under the 

conduct of Julius Cesar, 186. Their 
sharp conflict with the Britons near the 

Stowre in Kent, 193. The cruel mas- 

sacre of the Britons upon them, 209. 

They leave the island, 232. They come 

and aid the Britons against the Scots 

and Picts, is. They help them to build 

a new wail, 242. Instruct them in war, 

and take their last farewell, 1d. 

Romanus, named among the four sons of 
Histion, sprung of Japhet, and from 
ay Romans fabled to be derived, 
v. 167. 

Rome, christian, not so careful to prevent 
tyranny io her church, as pagan Rome 
was in the state, ii. 489. 

a beast so called, strange 
way of bringing forth her young, 
v. 367. 

Rowen, the daughter of Hengist, sent for 
over by her father, v. 250. She presents 
king Vortigern with a bowl of wine by 
her father’s command, id. She is upon 
the king’s demand given him in mar- 
riage, 7. 

Rudaucus, king of Cambria, subdued in 
sgh and slain by Dunwallo Molmutius, 
v. 178. 

Rudhuddibras, succeeds his father Leil, 
and founds Canterbury, with several 
other places, v. 175. 

Runno, the son of Peredure, not imme- 
diate successor, v- 183. ‘ 

Russia, ceremony and magnificence of 
the emperor's coronation, v. 411. First 
discovery of it by the north-east, 418. 
The English embassies and entertain- 
ments at that court, 421. One of 
Queen Elizabeth’s kinswomen de- 
manded by the emperor for a wife, 427. 
Oliver's letter to the emperor of, 
ii. 296. 

Russians, account of their civil govern- 
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ment, v. 399. Their revenues, 400. Samulius, recorded among the ancient 

Military forces and discipline, #.| British kings, v. 183. 

Their religiortand niarriages. ib. Their| Sardanapalus, deprived of his crown by 

burials and manners, 401. Their habit Arbaces, assisted by the priests, i. 123, 

and way of travelling, 402. Saron, the second king named among the 

successors of Samothes, v. 166. 

Satires, toothless, the impropriety of the 
epithet, iii, 141. 

Saul, a good king or a tyrant, according 
as it suits Salmasius, i. 91. 

Saving Faith, iv. 337. See Faith. 

Savoy, duke of. See Immanuel. 

Saxons, parliaments in their time had the 
supreme power, i. 173. Harass thesouth 
coast of Britain, slay Nectaridius and 
Bulcobandes, 230. Their character, 248. 
Their original, ib. Invited into Britain 
by Vortigern, aid the Britons against 
the Scots and Picts, 249. They arrive, 
led by Hengist and Horsa, id. They 
beat the Scots and Picts near Stamford, 
250. Fresh forces sent them over, and 
their bounds enlarged, 251. They waste 
the land without resistance, ib. Beaten 
by Guortimer in four battles, and driven 
into Thanet, 252. Assassinate three 
hundred Britons treacherously, and 
seize Vortigern, 254. Most of them re- 
turn into their own country, ib. The 
rest defeated by Ambrosius Aurelianus 
and the Britons, id. 

Saxons and Picts. See Picts. 

Schism, the apostles’ way to prevent it, 
ii. 464. Mitres the badges of schism, 
465. May happen in a true church as 

Salmacis, caution against bathing in that} well asina false one, 511. ° 

stream, i. 11. Schismatics, those only such, according to 

Salmasius, remarks on his defence of the! the prelates, who dislike their abomi- 

king, i. 1, &c. His opinion of epis-| nations and cruelties in the church, 

copacy, 13, Wasonce a counsellor at law,| ii. 464. 

23. His complaint that executioners|Sceva, a Roman soldier, his extraordinary 

in vizards cut off the king’s head, 25. bravery in Britain, v.189. Is advanced 

His definition of a king, 30. Differs} on that account, id. 

from himself in ecclesiastics and po-| Scots writers, their opinion of kings, ii. 25. 

litics, 87. Taxed with receiving a} Nation, by whom first mentioned, 

hundred Jacobuses as a bribe, 115, 160.| v. 225. 

An advocate for tyranny, 145. Lord Scots, reasons for their ill-treatment of 

of St. Lou, the meaning of that word,} queen Mary, ii. 26. King Charles a 

159, note. His Anglicisms remarked,} native king to them, i. 349. ‘ 

145. See Defence of the people of Scots, Picts, and Attacots, harass the south 
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Sabbath, its institution, iv. 222. When 
the Israelites first heard of, 223. Reasons 
why given, v.66. The law of the Sab- 
bath not binding on believers, v. 68. 
Grounds for the opinion that the Lord’s 
day is to be observed asa new Sabbath, 
examined, v. 69. 

Sabra, thrown into the river, (thence called 
Sabrina,) with her mother Estrildis, by 
Guendolen, v. 174. 

Sacerdotai function of Christ defined, 
iv. 300. 

Sacrament, what it is, iv. 403. Tree of 
knowledge of good and evil not a sa- 
crament, 221. Sacraments not abso- 
lutely indispensable, 417. Not to be 
approached without self-examination, 
419. The consequences of neglect or 
improper celebration, 420. To be im- 
parted equally to all believers, 423. 
Sacrilege, the opposite of a vow, v, 44. 
Saints, their faith respecting the Son o 
God, iv. 149. All will not attain to an 
equal state of glory, 492. 

Sallust, the chief of the Latin historians, 
iii, 515. 


England. coast of Britain, v. 230. Overcome by 
Salvation and eternal life, offered equally} Maximus, 231. Scots possessed Ireland 
to all, iv. 50. first, and named it Scotia, 282. Scots 


Samoedia, Siberia, and other countries,j; and Picts beaten by the Romans, sent, 
subject to the Muscovites, described,| to the aid of the Britons, 241. They 
v. 403. Manners of the inhabitants, id.| make spoil and havock with little or z« 
Samothes, the first king that history or oppostion, 243, 

fable mentions to have peopled this Scriptures, only, able to satisfy us of tha 
island, v. 166. divine constitution of episcopacy, if, 
Sampson, kings compared to him, ii. 506.| 421. The only balance to weigh the 
Counted it no act of impiety to kill the| fathers in, 436. To be relied on against 
euslavers of his country, i. 90. all antiquity, ib. To be admired for 
Samuel, deposed for the misgovernment of| their clearness, ii. 441. The just and 
his sons, ii.15. His scheme of sove- adequate measure of truth, iii. 67. 
reignty explained, i. 38, Several texts relating to marriage and 
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divorce explained, 515, &c. Reading the 
Scriptures diligently, a means to pre- 
vent the growth of popery, ii..517. Its 
authority inviolably sacred, iv.78. The 
eternal generation of the Son of God not 
to be proved from them, 89. Call Christ 
God, but not him that w the true God, 
118. Silent as to the nature of the Hoiy 
Spirit, 151. Declares that all things 
were made out of matter, 178. Silent 
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Severn river, whence named, v. 174. 
Severus, sent over deputy into this island 


by the emperor Valentjpian, v. 230. 
Sexburga, the wife of KenWalk, driven out 
by the nobles, v. 288. 


Serted and Seward, re-establish heathen- 


ism in East-Saxony, after the death of 
their father Sebert, v. 275. In a fight 
against the Britons they perish with 
their whole army, 1. 


as to whether any commandment to ob-| Shaftesbury, by whom built, Vous, 


serve the Sabbath before the delivery 
of the law, 222. No mention of the 
Trinity made in, 289. Under the gospel, 
a two-fold Scripture, 447. The external 
Scripture, ib. Process of our belief in,! 
449. 

Sea overwhelms several towns in Eng- 
land, with many thousands of inhabit- 
ants, v. 357. 

Sedbi, having reigned thirty years, takes 
the habit of a monk, v. 288. 

Seb-rt, the son of Sleda, reigns over the 
East-Saxons, by permission of Ethel- 
bert,.v. 272. 

Sects and schisms among us should hasten 
a reformation from prelacy, ii, 468, &c. 
And errors, permitted by God to try 
our faith, ib. Sent as an incitement to 
reformation, 469. May be in a true 
church, as well as in a false one, 511. 
Authors of them sometimes learned 
and religious men, 512. 

Segonax, one of the four petty kings in 
Britain that assaulted Cewsar’s camp, V. 
196. 

Seius Saturninus, commands the Roma 
navy in Britain, v. 220. 

Selden, Mr., according to him errors are 


Shame, or the reverence of our elders, 


brothers, and friends, the greatest in- 
citement to virtuous deeds, ii. 494. 
Shepherd, the, why Christ called, iv. 364. 
Ships, 3600 employed to guard the coasts 
of England, v. 341. 
Sichardus, his opinion of the power of 
kings, i. 145. 
Sigeard and Senfred, succeed their father 
Sebbi in the East-Saxon kingdom, v. 


296. 

Sigebert, succeeds his brother Eorpwald in 
the kingdom of the East-Angles, v. 282. 
He founds a school or college, thought 
to be Cambridge, and betakes himself 
to a monastical life, 283. Being forced 
into the field against Pehda, is slain 
with his kinsman Egric, tb. 

Sigebert, surnamed the small, succeeds his 
father Seward king of the East-Saxons. 
vy. 285, His successor, Sigebert the Se- 
cond, is persuaded to embrace Chris- 
tianity, ib. Murdered by the conspiracy 
of two brethren, id. His death denounced 
by the bishop for eating with an excom- 
municated person, id. 


n 
| sigedert, the kinsman of Cuthred, succeeds 


him in the West-Saxon kingdom, v. 297. 


of service to the attainment of truth, | Siger, the son of Sigebert the small, and 


Senate, or council of state, proposed, ii. 104, 
105. Not to be successive, 122. Com- 
plaint from the English senate to the 


Sebbi the son of Seward, succeed in 
the government of the East-Saxons 
after Swithelm’s decease, v. 287. 


city of Hamborough, of the ill usage of| Simonist, who the first in England, v. 288. 
Si 


their merchants, ii. 200. 

Seneca, his opinion of punishing tyrants, 
i. 131, ii. 18. Extortions the Britons, 
v. 208. 

Septimus Severus, the Roman emperor, 
arrives With an army in this island, v. 
292. His ill success against the Cale- 
donians, ib. Nevertheless goes on and 
brings them to terms of peace, ib. Builds 
a wall across the island, from sea to sea, 
224. They taking arms again, he sends 
his son Antoninus against them, id. He 
dies at York, ib. : 

Sermon, remarks on one preached before 
the lords and commons, ili. 317. 

Seseil Claudius, his saying of the French 
parliament, ii. 11. 


231. 

Simplicity and its opposites, v. 122, 123. 

Sin, not to be allowed by law, iii. 218. Such 
an allowance makes God the author of 
it, 222. God's providence exercised in 
impelling sinners to the commission of, 
iv. 201. Not in the smallest instance 
God the author of, 202. Sin subservient 
to the punishment of, 204. Defined, 253. 
Of our first parents, i. Consequences 
thereof, id. Of personal sin, 259. Of 
two kinds, ib, The phrase original sin 
first used by Augustine, 260. The se 
cond thing in sin, 262. The least siz 
renders the sinner obnoxious to con 
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demnation, 263. Of the Punishment of 
Sin,ib Death of the body, 269. 

Sincerity, in what it consists, v.14. Its 
opposite, 15, 16. 

Sinners, God’s providence exercised in 
hardening their hearts, iv. 202. In 
blinding their understandings, id. 

Sisilius, succeeds Jago. v. 178. 

Sisilius, the son of Guitheline, succeeds 
his mother Martia, v. 181. Another of 
that name reckoned in the number of 
the ancient British kings, 183. 

Siward, earl of Northumberland, sent by 
Hardecnute, together with Leofric, 
against the people of Worcester, v. 371. 
He and Leofric raise forces for king 
Edward against earl Godwin, 877. He 
makes an expedition into Scotland, van- 
quishes Macbeth, and placeth in his 
stead Malcolm, son of the Cumbrian 
king, 380. He dies at York in an armed 
posture, 381. 

Sleda erects the kingdom of the East- 
Saxons, v, 257. 

Smectymnuus, Animadversions upon the 
Remonstrant’s Defence against, ii. 42. 
Authors reasons for undertaking its 
apology, 94 

Smith, Sir Thomas, in his commonweath 


31? 


94. Answers to objectors to Milton’s 
opinions respecting, 95. The name Je- 
hovah applied to the, 119. [ow the 
style of the Book of Kevelations ag re- 
spects him, must be regarded, 125. Re- 
ceives his name from the Father, 130. Al- 
so his very being, 131. He and the Father 
differ in essence, 132. Is posterior to 
the Father, 133. With regard to his 
existence, ib, With regard to the di- 
vine attributes—omnipresence, 134. Om- 
niscience, 135. Authority, 1%. Omni- 
potence, 136. Works, ib. Gifts received 
from the Father, 137. 1st. The power 
of conversion, id. 2nd. Creation, id. 
3rd. The remission of sins, ib. 4th. 
preservation, 138. 5th. Renovation, it, 
6th. The power of conferring gifts, 139, 
7th. His mediatorial work, ib. 8th. His 
resuscitation from death, 140. 9th. His 
future judicial advent, id. 10th. Divine 
honours, ib. 11th. Baptism in his name, 
141. 12th. Belief in him, id. 13th. Di- 
vine glory, 142. 14th. His coming to 
judgment, 145. Himself acknowledges 
that the Father is greater than the 
Son, 146. Testimony of the Father re- 
specting him, 147. Whence derives the 
title of Word, 172. 


of England, asserts the government to| Sophocles introduces Tiresias complaining 


be a mixed one, i. 160. 
Smith, Sir Thomas, sent ambassador from 


that he knew more than other men, ii. 
474. : 


king James to the emperor of Russia,|Sorbonists, devoted to the Roman religion, 


v. 428. His reception and entertain- 
ment at Moscow, 1d. 

Sotietski, John, elected king of Poland, iii. 
479. Encomium on his virtues and 
those of his ancestors, 483. 

Sobriety, v. 84 

caer their notions of the Trinity, ii. 


Soldiers, their duties, i. 274. 

Solomon, his song, a divine pastoral drama, 

. ii, 479. His counsel to keep the pied 
commandment, explained, i. 35. Com- 
pared with king Charles, 59. His elec-| 
tion conditional, 52. 


quoted by Salmasius, i. 83. 


Soul, applied to every kind of living be- 


ing, iv. 189. The human soul propa- 
gated from father to son in a natural 
order, 189, 192. If received immediately 
from God, must be pure, 192. No rea: 
son why the soul of man should he 
made an exception to the general law 
of creation, 195. Separation of, ana 
body, inadmissible as a definition of 
death, 270. Subject to death, 275. Pas- 
sages of Scripture advanced to those 
who hold the contrary opinion, exa- 
mined, 277, 284. 


Songs, throughout the law and prophets,|South-Saxon kingdom, by whom erected, 


incomparable above all the kinds of 
lyric poesy, ii. 479. 
Son of God, his generation an external 


v. 256. South-Saxons, on what occa- 
sion converted to the Christian faith, 
289. 


efficiency, iv. 79. And arose from no na-| Sozomen, his account of the primitive bi- 


tural necessity, 83. But from a decree, 
and of the Father’s own free-will, 84. 
His eternal generation, not to be proved 


shops, i. 437. Commends a Christian 
soldier for killing Julian the apostate, 
104. 


from Scripture, 80, 84. Existed in the be-| Spain, king of. See Philip IV. ‘ 
ginning, and wasthe first of the creation, |Spain, prime minister of, letter from Oli- 


80, 81. Texts relating to his metapho- 


ver to, ii, 245. 


rical generation, 81. Called only begot- Spalatto, bishop of, wrote against the pope, 


ten, 84. Also the first born, 85. Not 


yet afterwards turned papist, iii. 90. 


co-essential with the Father, 83, 85. In|Spanheim, remarks on his notions of di- 


what sense God the Father can have 


vorce, iii. 398. 


begotten him, 85. Does not act as a|Spanheim, Ezechiel, letter to, iii. 509. 
mediator to himself, 91. The text John| Spaniards, manifesto against their depre 


x. 30 explained, 92. Also 1 John y-7 


dations, ii. 33. 
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Spanish ambassador, letters from the -par-' Suetonius Paulinus, lieutenant in Britain, 


liament to the, ii. 211, 219, 224, 230,| 


238, 240. 

Sparta, kings of, sometimes put to death 
by the laws of Lycurgus, i. 488. 

Speiman, Sir Henry, condemns the taking 
of fees at sacraments, marriages, and 
burials, iii, 21. 

Spenser, in his eclogue of May, inveighs 
against the prelates, iii. 84. His de- 
scription of temperance, ii. 68. 

Spirit of God, the, to judge of his trea- 
tise according to the admonishing of, 
iv. 9. Co-essential with the Father, 79. 
Scripture silent as to the nature of, 151. 
Emanation and procession do not relate 
to the nature of, ib. Sometimes sig- 

-nifies God the Father, 152, 153. Some- 
times means an angel, ib, Sometimes 
means Christ, ib. Sometimes the voice 
of God, by which the prophets were in- 
spired, ib. Sometimes the light of truth, 
153. More particularly the light shed 
on Christ himself, id, Also signifies 
Spiritual gifts conferred by God on in- 
dividuals, id. Sometimes the virtue 
and power of the Father, 154. A di- 
vine impulse, 155. The person itself 
of the Holy Spirit, 156. The donation 
of the Spirit itself, i. No one tanght 
us more explicitly of the Holy Spirit 
than the Son of God, ib, Must be con- 
sidered as inferior to the Father and the 
Son, 158. The grounds upon which the 
doctrine of the divinity of the Holy 
Spirit rests, considered, 159, 168. Work- 
ing in us, the cause of good works, v. 2. 

Spiritual Death, what is meant by, iv. 264. 
What it consists in, 265. 

Spiritual Increase, iv. 347. 

States of the United Provinces, treated by 
us in an unfriendly manner, from prin- 
ciples instilled by the prelates, ii. 400. 
Oliver’s letter to them in favour of the 
Piedmontois, 253. His other letters to 
them on different subjects, 268, 270, 276, 
284, 305. 

Stuterius, king of Albany, is defeated and 
slain in fight by Dunwallo Molmutius, 
v. 178. 

Stilicho, represses the invading Scots and 
Picts, v. 232. 

Strafford, earl of, an account of his beha- 
viour and conduct, i. 322. Who guilty 
of his death, 336. 

Studies, what sort proper for the educa- 
tion of youth, iii. 468, &c. 

Stuff and Withgar, the nephews of Kerdic, 
bring him new levies, v. 257. They 
inherit what he won in the Isle of 
Wight, v. 260. 

Sturmius, John, his testimony concerning 
Martin Bucer, v. 275. 

Sudject of England, what makes one, ii. 
27, 28. 


attacks the Isle of Angiesey, v. 207. 

Suidhelm, succeeds Sigebert in the king- 
dom of the East-Saxons, vy. 286. He is 
baptized by Kedda, 1, 

ern Severus, what he says of a king, 
i, 119. 

Superstition, the greatest of burdens, iii. 
17 


6. 

Supplication described, v. 30. The Lord’s 
Prayer intended as a model, of, 31. 

Swane, makes great devastations in the 
west of England, v. 351. Hecarries all 
before him as far as London, but is 
there repelled, 356. Styled king of 
England, ib. He sickens and dies, 357. 

Swane, the son of earl Godwin, treache- 
rously murders his kinsman Beorn, v. 
374. His peace wrought with the king 
by Aldred, bishop of Worcester, 375. 
Touched in conscience for the slaughter 
of Beorn, he goes barefoot to Rome, and 
returning home, dies in Lycia, 379. 

Sweden, king of. See Charles Gustavus. 

Swithred, the last king of the East-Saxon 
kingdom, driven out by Ecbert the 
West-Saxon, v. 298, 307. - 

Switzerland, letter to their evangelical 
cantons from the English common- 
wealth, ii. 236. From Oliver, 255, 263, 
312. 


T 


Tacitus, falsely quoted by Salmasius, 
i. 129. One of the greatest enemies to 
tyrants, 7d. 

Tarentum, prince of, Oliver's letter to him, 
ii. 248. 

Tarquins, enemies to the liberty of Rome, 
ii. 126. 

Taciturnity, Vv. 124. 

Taximagulus, a petty British king, one of 
the four that assaulted Caesars camp, 
v. 196. 

Temperance, Vv. 83. 

Temptation, is either for evil or good, iv. 
209. Evil temptation described, id. 
A good temptation to be desired, id. 

Tenuantius, one of the sons of Lud, has 
Cornwall allotted him, v. 184. Made 
king after the death of Cassibelan, 199. 

Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, ii. 1. 

Tertullian, his opinion of divorce, iii. 416. 
His opinion respecting the soul of man, 
190. 

Tetrachordon, on the four chief Places in 
Scripture treating of Marriage or Nul- 
lities in Marriage, iii. 315. 

Teudric, a warlike king of Britain, said to 
have exchanged his crown for a her- 
mitage, v. 267. To have taken up arms 
again in aid of his son Mouric, 1b. 

Texts, two difficult, viz., Acts xiii. 48, and 
Row. viii. 28, 30, explained, iv. 54, 59. 
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Thanksgiving, in what it consists, v. 45. 

Theobald, the brother of king Ethelfrid, 
slain at Degsastan, v. 271. 

Theodore, a monk of Tarsus, ordained 
bishop of Canterbury, v. 288. By his 
means the liberal arts and the Greek 
and Latin tongues flourished among 
the Saxons, 1. 

ius, the emperor, held under ex- 
communication for eight months, by St. 
Ambrose, bishop of Milan, ii. 413. "His 
law concerning divorce, iii. 420, 
Decreed the law to be above the em- 
peror, i. 488. 

ius, sent over by Valentinian, en- 
ters London victoriously, v. 230. Sends 
for Civilis and Dulcitius, id. Punishes 
Valentinus a Pannonian, conspiring 
against him, 231. Returns with ap- 
plause to eae ib. ; 
\ecodosius, the son of the former, pre- 
ferred to the empire, v.231. Overcomes 
and slays Maximus, usurping the em- 
pire, 1d. 

Thomas, the apostle, his speech to Christ, 
iv. 119, 

Thurfert, and divers other Danish lords, 
submit to king Edward the elder, 
v. 330. 

Tiberius, his cruel wish, ii, 454. Had no 
right to the succession, i. 72. 

Ttmothy, received ordination by the hands 
of the presbytery, iii. 453. “Not bishop 
of any particular place, 74. 

Tingoesia, discovered by the Russians, 
v. 405. Manners of the Tingoesi, ib, 
Tithes, why to be abolished under the 
gospel, iii. 9, &c. Disallowed by foreign 
Protestants. 7. Authorities brought by 
the advocates for tithes,8. Their ex- 

action reprobated, 458. 

Titilus, succeeds his father Uffa in the 
kingdom of the East-Angles, v. 257. 
Togodumnus, the second son of Cunobe- 
line, succeeds in the kingdom, v. 200. 
Is overthrown by Aulus Plautius, id. 

Slain in battle, 201. 

Toledo, council of, allow of no cause of 
divorce, except for fornication, iii. 444. 

Toleration of differences not fundamental, 
recommended, ii. 96. 
sti, the son of Godwin, made earl of 
Northumberland, in the room of Siward, 
v. 381. He swears brotherhood with 
Malcolm, king of Scotland, '382. Goes 
to Kome with Aldred, bishop of York, 
ib. The Northumbrians expel him, 
383. A story of great outrage and cru- 
elty committed by him at Hereford, 
ib. Driven out of the country, by 
Edwin and Morcar, 387. Joining witi 
Harold Harvager, king of Norway, 
against his brother, is slain together 
with Harvager in the battle, 389. 

Tours, city, whence named, v. 172. 
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Trade flourishes most in free common 
wealths, ii. 137. 

Traditions of the church, dissonant from 
the doctrine of the apostles, in point 
of episcopacy, ii. 433. Counted nearly 
equal to the written word in the ancient 
church, iii. 366. Strictly commanded 
to be rejected, ii. 509. Forbidden to 
pay regard to human, 451. 

Trajan, his speech to the general of his 
pretorian forces, ii. 14, i. 150, Pliny’s 
compliment to him, i. 131. 

Transilvania, prince of, Oliver's letter tc 
hin, ii. 251. 

Transubstantiation, irreconcileable with 
the testimony of Scripture, iv. 415. 

Trevellius Maximus sent into Britain in the 
Toom of Petronius Turpilianus, v. 212, 

Tree of knowledge, of good and evil, nota 
sacrament, 221. Why named, id. A 
symbol of eternal life, 222. 

Trinity, Arian and Socinian notions of the, 
ii. 512, The church of Rome denies 
that the doctrine of, can be proved from 
any passage of Scripture, iv. 78. The 
doctrine of, hastily adopted on the au- 
thority of 1 John v. 7,168. No men- 
tion made in Scripture, 289. 

Trinobantes, fall off from Cassibelan, sub- 
mit to Cesar, and recommend Mandu- 
bratius to his protection, v. 196. With 
the Icenians rise up against the Ro- 
mans, 208. 

True Religion (Of), Heresy, Schism, Tole- 
ration, and the best Means against the 
Growth of Popery, ii. 509. 

Trust in God, v.19. Its opposites, 7. 20. 

Truth, the daughter of Heaven, nursed up 
between the doctrine and discipline of 
the Gospel, ii. 428. Love of truth, true 
eloquence, iii. 465. Errours of service 
to the attainment of, ii. 66. Of her 
coming into the world, and her treat- 
ment there, 89. Needs no stratagem ta 
make her victorious, 96. According to 
Zorobabel, the strongest of all things, 
i. 484. Truth and justice compared, 2... 
An attribute which shows the inherent 
nature of God, iv. 21. 

Tullius Marcus, no friend to kings, i. 39. 
Extols the killing of Cesar in the se- 
nate, i.31. Affirms that all power pro- 
ceeds from the people, 168. 

Tumults, at Whitehall, not so dangerous 
as those at Sechem, i. 342. Who the 
probable cause of them, ib. The effects 
of an evil reign, 7b. 

Turkil, a Danish earl, assaults Canterbury, 
but is bought off, v. 353. He swears 
allegiance to king Ethelred, that under 
that pretence he might stay and give 
intelligence to Swane, 356. He leaves 
the English again, and joins with Ca- 
nute, 358. His greatness suspected by 
Canute, he is banished the realm, 365, 
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Turkitel, a Danish leader, submitting to| Victorinus, of Tolosa, made prefect of this 


king Edward, obtains leave of him to 
go and try his fortune in France, v. 329. 
Turks, what privileges they enjoy, i. 476. 
Tuscany, great duke of. See Ferdinand. 
Typographical luxury complained of by 
Nilton, iii. 512. 

ws the opposers of it described, iii 


Tyrants, reasons for punishing them, i. 2, 
&c. What they are, 17. Held not 
only lawful, but glorious and heroic, to 
kill them, by the Greeks and Romans, 


istand, v. 232 


Victred, the son of Ecbert, obtaining the 


kingdom of Kent, settles all things in 
peace, v. 290, 291. After thirty-four 
years’ reign, he deceaseth, 293. 


Videna, slays her son Porrex in revenge 


of her other son Ferrex, v. 178. 


Vigenus and Peredure, expelling their bro- 


ther Elidure, share the kingdom be- 
tween them, Vv. 


183. 
Virgil, misquoted for the unlimited power 


of kings, i. 36. 


18. Instances of several punished in| Virius Lupus, has the north part of the 


the Jewish times, id. How they have 
been treated in Christian times, 19. 


government assigned him by Severus 
the emperor, v. 522. 


Fear and envy good men, i.428. More, Virtue, ever highly pa ig by the An- 


commendable to depose than to set up 
one, 49. Examples of several deposed 


cient Romans, v. 202. The only foun- 
dation of true liberty, ii. 306. 


and put to death by Christians, 102, &c. Virtues, general, belong partly to the un- 


Submitted to by necessity only, 116. 
Divine honours ascribed to such as! 
killed them by the Grecians, 125. De- 
finition of a tyrant by Aristotle, 200. 
Easily extirpated in Greece and Kome, 


derstanding and partly to the will, v. 
10. Of special, belonging to the worship 
of God, 18. To our duty towards men, 
76. Ofthe duty of man towards him- 
self, 83,97. Of the duties of man to- 
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wards his neighbour, 99, 109, 113, 128. 
Ulfketel, duke of the East-Angies, sets up- 
Vv on the Danes with great velour, v. 351. 
His army defeated through the subtlety 
Valentinian, his law of divorce, iii. 420.) of a Danish servant, 354. He is slain 
Sends over several deputies succes-| with several other dukes, at the fatal 
sively into this island, v. 230. battle of Assandune, 361. 
Valerius Asiaticus, vindicates the killing| Ulpius Marcellus, sent lieutenant into Bri- 
Caligula, i. 133. tain by Commodus, ends the war by 
Valerius Publicola, for what reason he de-|__ his valour and prudence, v. 221. 
vised the Valerian law, i. 152. Unction of the sick, not of the nature of a 
Vane, Charles, sent as agent from the| sacrament, iv. 422. 
English commonwealth to Lisbon, ii.| Union with Christ, iv. 361, what arises 
205. from it, 362, 363. 
Vatablus, his opinion of divorce, iii. 347. United Provinces. See States. 
Vectius Bolanus, sent into Britain in the| Unity, an attribute of God, iv. 25. And du- 
room of Trebellius Maximus, v. 212. ality cannot consist of one and the same 
Vellocatus, married by Cartismandua, v.| essence, 86. 
206. Vortigern, his character, v. 247. Advised 
Venice, letters to the duke and senate,} by his council te invite in the Saxons 
from the English council of state, ii.| against the Scots and Picts, 248. He 
218, 233. Others from Oliver, 261, 304.| bestows upon Hengist and the Saxons 
Venutius, a king of the Brigantes, deserted| the Isle of Thanet, 249. Thenall Kent 
by his wife Cartismandua, v. 206. Hej} upon 4 marriage with Rowen, Hengist’s 
rights himself against her by arms, id.| daughter, 250. Condemned in a synod 
Makes war successfully against those} for incest with his daughter, he retires 
taking part with his wife, 7. to a castle in Radnorshire, 252. His 
Veracity, v- 114. son Guortimer dead, he resumes the 
Verannius, succeeds A. Didius in the Bri-| government, ib. Drawn into a snare 
tish wars, v. 207. by Hengist, 254. Retiring again, is 
Vespasian , fighting under Plautinsagainst; burnt in his tower, 7b. 
the Britons, is rescued from danger by| Vortipor, reigns in Demetia, or South 
his son Titus, v. 202. For his eminent} Wales, v. 265. 
services here, he receives triumphal| Vows, remarks on those of king Charles, 
ornaments at Rome, id. i. 464. Definition of, v. 42. Of ge- 
Uffa, erects the kingdom of the East+| neral vows, id. Of special vows, ib. 
Angles, v.257. From him his succes-| Of superstitious vows, 43. No one can 
sors called Uffings, id. make a special vow who is not his own 
Victorinus, a Moor, appeases a commotion| master,44. An impious vow, id, ‘The 
in Britain, v. 225. opposite of a vow, id, 
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Urbanity, and its opposites, v. 125. 

Uranus, reckoned in the number of an- 
cient British kings, v. 183. 

Usury, the difference of opinion with re- 
gard to, noticed, v, 131, 152. 

Uther Pendragon, thought to be the same 
with Natanleod, v. 256. | 

Uthred, submits himself with the North- 
umbrians to Swane, v. 353. To Canute, 
359. He isslain by Turebrand, a Danish 
lord, ib. His victory over Malcolm, 
king of Scots, ib. 

Uxbridge, attack at Brentford during the 
treaty there, i. 440. 

Uzziah, thrust out of the temple for his 
opimioned zeal, i. 420. Thrust out of 
the temple as a leper by the priests, 45. 
Ceased to be king, ib. - 
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Waldenses, denied tithes to be given in 
the primitive church, ii. 16. Main- 
tained their ministers by alms only, 
lii. 32. 

War, the duties of, v. 157. Not unlawful 
now, 159. Nor forbidden in the New 
Testament, id. 

Wedlock, exposition of several texts of 
Scripture relating to it, iii. 303. When 
unfit, ungodly, and discordant, to be 
dissolved by divorce, 391. See J/arriage, 


dc. 

Wen, fable of the Wen, head and mem- 
bers of the body, ii. 398. 

Wesembechius, his opinion concerning di- 
vorce, iii. 431. 

Westfriezland, letter from the Protector 
kichard to the states of that province, 
ii. 328. 

Westminster Abbey, rebuilt and endowed 
by Edward the Confessor, v. 375. 

West-Saxon kingdom, by whom erected, 
vy. 257. West-Saxons and their kings 
converted to the Christian faith by Be- 
tinus, 282. 

Wibba, succeeds Crida in the Mercian 
kingdom, v. 267, 

Wicked, the, fully co-operate in harden- 
ing their hearts, iv. 208. 

Wickliffe, before the bishops in the re- 
formation, iii. 92. 

Wilbrod, a priest, goes over with twelve 
others to preach the Gospel in Ger- 
many, V. 292. Countenanced by Pepin, 
chief regent of the Franks, and made 
tirst bishop of that nation, 2b. 

Wilfrid, bishop of the Northumbrians, 
deprived by Ecfrid of his bishopric, 
wanders as far as Rome, v. 289. Re- 
turning, plants the Gospel in the Isle 


of Wight, and other places assigned 
him, ia Has the fourth part of that 


island given h'm by Kedwaila, which 
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he bestows on Bertwin, a priest, his 
sister's sou, 290. 

Wilfrida, a nun, taken by force, and kept 
as a concubine by king Edgar, v. 343. 
Will, of God the first cause of all things, 
iv. 39. Scholastic distinction ascribing 

a twofold to God, 50. 

William the Conqueror, swears to behave 
as a good king ought to do, i. 163, v. 392. 
Remarkable law of Edward the Con- 
fessor, confirmed by him, i. 183. Ho- 
nourably entertained by king Edward, 

. and richly dismissed, v. 377. He be- 
troths his daughter to Harold, who 
swears to assist him to the crown of 
England, 384. Sending after king Ed- 
ward’s death, to demand performance 
of his promise, is put off with a slight 
answer, 387. He lands with an army at 
Hastings, 389. Overthrows Harold, 
who, with his two brothers, is slain in 
battle, 391. Crowned at Westminster 
by Aldred, archbishop of York, 392. 

William of Julmsbury, a better historian 
than any of his predecessors, v. 295. 
His account of the dissoluteness otf 
manners, both of the English clergy 
and laity, 392. ; 

Willowby, Sir Hugh, made admiral of a 
fleet, for the discovery of the northern 
parts, v. 419. Puts into Arzinain Lap- 
land, where he and his company perisa 
with cold, 420. 

Winchester, by whom built, v. 175. 

Wine, if prohibited to be imported, might 
prevent drunkenness, iii. 363. 

Wipped, a Saxon earl, slain at a place 
called Wippedsfieot, which thence took 
its denomination, v. 253. 

Wisdom, described, v. 10. 

Withgar. See Stuf. 

Withgarburgh, in the Isle of Wight, the 
burial place of Withgar, v. 260. 
7ithlaf, the successor of Ludiken, van- 
quished by Ecbert, to whom all Mercia 
becomes tributary, v. 307. 

Wologda, in Russia, winter and summer 
churches there, v. 397. 

Wolves, when and by whom rooted out of 
England, v. 341. 

Woman, that she should give law to man. 
said to be awry from the law of God 
and nature, v. 181. 

Word, the, not of the same essence with 
God, iv. 110. 

World, the, framed out of nature, iv. 177; 

Works of the law, justification not by, iv. 
352. The ditiiculty arising from the 
passage in St. James, relating to, con- 
sidered, 354. 

Worship of God, of the, v. 1. Consists 
chiefly in the exercise of good works, 
ib. Of internal worship, v.18. Its op- 
posites, ib. Of external worship, v. 26 
Its opposites, ib. 30. Of the time for 
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divine worship, v. 64. No particular x 

day appointed, v. 69, 74. : 7 
Writing, freedom of it to be allowed, ji. gape soar Sacsiedge padi Repro: ye 

48,84. The restraint of it a discou- Te ee . 


ragement to learned and religious men, Y 
85. See Licensing. 


Wulfer, the son of Penda, set up by the| Pmner, king of Loegria, with others, slain 
Mercian nobles in the room of his bro-| jn battle by Dunwallo Molmutius,v. 178. 
ther Oswi, v. 287. Said to have been) Young, Thomas, Letters to, iii. 487, 490. 
taken prisoner by Kenwalk, the West-| youth, exercises and recreations proper 
Saxon, 1}. He takes and wastes the! for them, iii. 474 
Isle of Wight, but causes the inhabit- 
ants to be baptized, ib. Gives the island Z 
to Ethelwald, king of South-Saxons, id. 

Sends Jerumannus to recover the East-| Zanchius, his explanation of the two 
Saxons, fallen off the second time from| natures ot Christ, iv. 290, 291. Of the 
Christianity, ib. Lindsey taken from| opinion that the entire Mosaic law is 
him by Ecfrid of Northumberland, 288. abrogated, 395. 

His death accompanied with the stain; Zeal, poetical description of it, iii. 129. 
of simony, id. Recommended by the Scripture in re- 

Wulfherd, King Ethelwolf’s chief captain,| proving notorious faults, 130. Scriptural 
drives back the Danes at Southampton| description of it, and its opposites, v. 59. 
with great slaughter, v. 310. He dies Zipporah, sent away by Moses for her pro- 
the same year, as it is thought, of age.| faneness, iii. 200. 
ib. Zones, 2almasius’s account of them, i. 161. 

Wulketul, earl of Ely, put to flight with | Zorodabel asserted truth to be the strong- 
his whole army, by the Danes, v. 316. est of all things, i. 484. 


f£HE END. 
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Metres, and an English Tranalation, by | Mallets Northern Antiquities. sy 
the Rev. 3. Fox. Bianop Pxgcy. With an Abstracs of the 


Brand’s Popular Antiquities of Eng- Eyrbiggla Suge by Sir Watrae Soorr. 


Edited by J. A. BLack WELL. 
land, Scotiand, lreiand Sir Hew 
Krum In 3 we 42 M3 ¥ | Marco Polo’s Travels. The Trans- 


7 lation of Marsden. Edited by THomag 
Chronicles of the Crusaders. Richard 


WrGHT. 
e se vines, Geoffrey de Vinsauf, Lord de | Matthew Paris’s Chronicle. in 5 vols. 
o @ 


Frmst SECTION. toger of Wendover’s 

Dyer’s British Popular Customs, Flowers of English History, from the 
Present and Past. An Account of the ti nt of the Saxuns to 4.D. 1235. 
various Games and Customs associated analated by Dr. Gigs. In 3 vols. 

with different days of the year. By the 


SECOND SECTION: From 1235 to 1278. 
T 
Rev, T. F. Trisetton Dyzx, M.A. Witb With index to the entire Work, In 
Index. 


| 
| 
| 
| 3 vols 
Early Travels in Palestine. Will- Matthew of Westminster's Flowers 
bald, Sewulf, Benjamin of Tudela, Man- 


affairs of Britain; to a.D. i307, Translated 
by GC. D. Yonex. in 2 vols, 


Ordericus Vitalis’ Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of Engisnd and Normandy. Transa- 
lated with Notes. by T. Forxesten, M.A. 
Tu 4 vols. 

Pauli’s (Dr. B.) Life of Alfred the 
Great. Translated from the German. To 
which ts appended Alfred’a Ang!o-Saxon 
version of Crosius, with a literal Transla- 
tion, and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar and 
Glossary. 

Boger De Hoveden’s Annals of Eng- 
lish History ; from a.D. 732 to a.D. 12601. 
Edited by H. T. Rruzy. In 2 vols. 

Six Old English Chronicles, vix.:= 
Asser’s Life of Alfred, and the Chronicles 
of Ethelwerd, Gildas, Nennius, Geoffrey 
of Monmouth. and Richard of Clren- 


of History, especially such aa relate to the 
deville, La Brocquiére, and Maundrell; 
all anabridged. Edited by Tuomas 
Wriest. 
Ellis’s Early English Metrical Ro- 
mancesa. Revised by J. O. HaLLIweELL. 


Florence of Worcester’s Chronicle, 
with the Two Continuations : comprising 
Anpnais of English History to the Reign o! 
Edward I, 

Gesta Romanorum, Edited by Wrn- 
NaED Hooper, B.A. 


Giraldus Cambrensis’ Historical 
Works: Topography of [reland; History 
of the Conquest of Ireland; Itinerary 
through Wales; and Description of Walea. 
With Index. Edited by Taos. Weicatr 


Henry of Huntingdon’s History of 


the English, from the Roman invusion to cester. 
Henry I1.; with the Acts of King Stephen. | William of Malmesbury’s Chronicle 
&c. of the Kings of England ‘Translated by 


Ingulph’s Chronicle of the Abbey of SHARPE. ; : 
ae with the Con‘inuations by Feter | Yule-Tide Stories. A Collection of 
of Blois and other Writers. By H. T. Scandinavian ales and Traditions. Edited 
RILEY. by B. THORPE. 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 


84 Vols. at 5s. each, excepting those marked otherwise. 
Allen’s Battles of the British Navy. | Aricsto’s Oriando Furioso, In Eng- 


Revised and enlarged. Numerous fine | lish Vers By W.S. Roum. Tociva fine 


Portraits. In 2 vols Engrarvings. tn 2 vols. 

, _ Bechstein’s Cage and Chamber Birds. 
Andersen’s Danish Legends and | Incinding Sweet’s Warblers. nlarged 
Fairy Tales. With many Tales not in any | edition. Numerous plates. 
other edition. Translated by CasoLins *.* all other editions are spridged. 
PEACHEY. 126 Wood Engravings. With the plates coloured. 7s. 6d. 
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A CATALOGUE OP 


Bonomi’s Nineveh and its Palaces. 


New fditton, revised and considerably - 


enlarged both in matter and Plates. 
Upwards of 300 Engraving 

Butler's Hudibras With Variorum 
Notes, a Biography, and a General {ndex. 
Edited by Henry G. Bonn Thirty bea 
tryful [Lustrations 


; Or, further illustrated with 
62 Outline Portenita [n 2 voia 10s 
Cattermoies Evenings at Haddon 
Hall. 2 smquistte Engravings on Steed, 
from designs by himrei{ the Letterpress 

by the Ha BOWRSA De CaRABELLA. 

China, Pictcrial, Descriptive, and 
Historical, with some Account of Ava and 
the Burmese, Siam, and Auam  WNeariy 
100 [Mustrations 

Craik’s (G. L.) Pursuit of Knowiedge 
under Difficulties, Uinstrated by Anec- 
dotes and Memoirs. Kevised Edition. 
With numerous Portraits 

Cruikshank’s Three Courses and a 
Dessert. a series of Tales, with 50 he 
morous ITlustrations bv Cruikshank 

—— Punch and Judy. With 24 
Illustrations. 5s. With Coloured Plates. 
1s. 6d. 

Dante. Translated by I.C.Wriagm. M.A. 
New Kdition caremulyrevised fortran ana 
34 (Uustrations om xterl gfter Plamman 

Didron’s History of Christian Art 
in the Middie Ages From the French. 
Upwards of \80 outline Engravings. 

Dyer (T. H.) The History of Pompeii; 
its Buildings and Antiquities, An account 
of the City, with a fnll description of the 
Remains, and an Irinerary for Visitors. 
Edited by T. H. Dyer, LLD. ([llus- 
trated with nearly 300 Wood Engrav- 
tings, a large Map, and a Plan of the 
Forum. A New Edition, revised and 
bronght down to ls74. 7s. 6d. 

Gil Blas, The Adventures of. 24 
kngravings on Steel, after Smirke, and 
10 Etchings bw George Creiicshank. 68. 

Grimm’e Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy laies and Popular Stories. 
Translated by Epcar Tartorn. Numerous 
Woodeuts by Cruikshank 38. 6d, 


Hoibein’s Dance of Death, and Bibis 
Cuta. Opwards of 160 subjects, beauti 
fully engraved in fac-simile, with {ntro 
duction and Descriptions by the late 
*rancis Dovuor and Dr. T F Drepum, 
2 nls tn! 72. 6d 

Howitt’s (Mary) Pictorial Calendar 
of the Seasons. Embodying the whole oj 
Aiken’s Calendar of Nature. Upwards of 
100 Engravings. 

(Mary and William) Stories 

of English and Foreign Lite. (wenty beau: 

tful Mmyramnas. 
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| India, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
Historical, from the Earliest Times. Up- 
wards of 100 fine Engravings on Wood, 
and a Map. 

Jease’s Anecdotes of Dogs. New Edi- 
tion, witb large additions Musmerous fine 
Woodcuts after Garvey, Beurck, amd others. 

; or, with the addition of 34 
highly-finished Steel Engravings. 1%. 6d. 

King’s Natural History of Precious 
Stones. and of the Precions Metals. With 
numerous [lustrations Price 6s. 

Natural History of Gems 
or Decorative Stones Finely Illustrated. 
6. 

——— Handbook of Engraved Gems. 
Finely illustrated. 68. 

Kitto’s Scripture Lands and Biblical 
Atlas 24 Maps, beautifully engraved on 
Steck, with a Consulting Index. 

; with the maps coloured, 78. 6d. 


Krummacher’s Parables. Translated 
frem the German. Forty Ilustrations by 
Clayton, engraved by Dalziel. 

Lindsay’s ) Letters on Egypt, 
Edom, and the Holy Land. New Edition, 
enlarged Thirty-six beautiful Engrav- 
ngs, and 2 Maps. 

Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Per- 
aonages of Great Britain, with Memoirs. 
Two Hundred and Forty Portrazs, en- 
graved on Steel, 8 vols. 

Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 
Poenty-four page Engravings, by Birkei 
Foster and others, and a Portratt 

; or, without illustrations, 33.6. 

Prose Works. 16 pare En- 
gramngs by Birket Foster, &c. 

Loudon’s ( Mrs.) Entertaining Natur- 
alist. Revised vy W. 8S. Datras, F.L.S. 
With nearly 600 Woodcuts. 

Warryat’s Masterman Ready; or, 
The Wreck of the Pacific. 93 Woodcuts. 


Ss. 6d. 

Poor Jack. With 16 Jlus- 
trations, after Designs by C. Stanfield, 
R.A. 38. 6d. 

Mission; or, Scenes in Af- 
rica. (Written for Young People.) Jilus- 
tented Gilbert and Dalesel. 33. 6d 

——— Pirate; and Three Cutters. 
New Edition, with a Memoir of the 


author. With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by CO. Stanfield. R.A. 33 64d. 


Privateers- Man One Hun- 
dred Years Ago. ight Engravings on 
Steel. after Stothard. 38. 6d. 

Settlers in Canada. New 


fAldon Ten fine Engraongs by Gilbert 
and Lalswl. 33. 6d. 


BOHN’S VABIOUS LIBRARIES. 


Maxwell’s Victories of Wellington ° 


and the Britian armies, Steel Angravings. 


Michael Angelo and Raphael, their 
Lives and Works. By Uorra and Qua- 
TREMEBRE DE Quroy. With 13 Angravings 
on Steck. 

Willer’s History of the Anslo-Sax- 
ons. Written in a popular sty'e, on the 
basis of Sharon J eteng Portratt of 
Alfred, Map of Sawon Britain, und 12 
elaborate Engravings on Stsei. 

Hiltoo’s Poetical Works. With a 
Memoir by James MontcumMEEY, Topp’s 
Verbal! Index to all the Poems, and Ex- 
ager Notes. With 120 Engravings 

y Thompson and others, from Draunngs 
by W. Barvey. 2 vols, 
Vol. l. Paradise Lost, compiete, with 
Memoir, Notea, and Index. 
Vol 2. Paradise Regained, and other 
Poems, with Verbal index to all the 
Poems. : 


Mudie’s British Birds. Revised by 
W.C.L MaaTrin Fifty-two Figures and 
7 Plates of “ggs. In 2 vols. 

; or, with the pilates coloured, 
78. 6d. per vol. 

Naval and Military Heroes of Great 
Britain; or, Calendar of Victory. Being s 
Record of British Valour and Conquest 
by Sea and Land, on every day in the 
year, from the time of William the 
Conqueror to the Battie of Inkermann. 
By Major Jouns, R.M., and Lieutenant 
P. B. Niconas, RM = Twenty-four Por- 
traits. &s. 


Hicolini’s History of the Jesuits: 
their Origin, Progress, Doctrines, ana De 
signs. Fine Portraws of Loyola, Lawnés 
Xavier, Borgia, acquaviva, Pare la Chaise, 
and Pope Ganganells. 


Petrarch’s Sonnets, and other Poems. 
Trauslated invo Kuglish Verse. By various 
hands. With a Life of the Poet, by 


Tuomas CAMPBELL. With 16 Angravings. - 


Pickering’s History of the Races of 
Man, with an Analytical Synopsis of the 
Natural History of Man. By Dr. Haxt, 
Tustrated by numerous Portratis. 


*,* An excellent Mdition of « wors ori. 
@inally published at 3. 33. by the 
American ‘+overnment. 

Pictorial Handbook of Modern Gen- 
graphy, on » Popular Plan 33.6d. [lius 


trated by 160 Angravings and 61 Afaps 68. : 


. or, with the maps coloured, 
18. 6a. 


Pope’s Poetical Works. Edited by 
Rosesr CaseKkordess. 


gravings. 3 vols 


,or with the plates colour ed 7s.6d, 


Numerous Hn- | 


Pope’s Homer’s Iliad. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by J. S. Watson, M.A. 
lame se el Pein Sertes of WFiap- 
man’s Destgns, beautifully engraved 
Moses (in the full 8v0. size}. = 

—— Homer’s Odyssey, Hymns, 
&c., by other translators, incinding Chuao- 
man. and Introduction and Notes by J. 8. 
Watson, M.A. #lazmam’s Designs beau 
tiully engraved by Mosez, 

Life. Including many of his 
Letters. By Rosexr Cageuruxrs. New 
Edition.revised and enlarged. (llustra ‘tons. 

The preceding 0 vol. make a complete 
and elegant edition of Pope's Poetical 
Works ana Translations for 253. 

Pottery and Porcelain, and other Ob- 
jects of Vertu (a Guide to the Knowiedge™ 
of). To which 1s added an Engraved List 
of Marks and Monograms. By Hse? 
G. Bony. Numerous engravings. 

; or, coloured. 1Us8. 6d. 


Prout’s (Father) Reliques. Revised 
Edition. Twenty-one spirited Etchings 
by Maclise. 5s. 

Recreations in Shooting. By 
“CRavEnN.” New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 62 Enygravings on Wood, after 
Harvey, and 9 Engravings on Stesl, chiefly 
ayter A. Cooper, R.A. 

Redding’s History and Descriptions 
of Wines, Ancient and Modern, Twenty 
beautiful Wood-uts. 

Bennie’s Insect Architecture. New 
Edition. Revised by the Rev. J. G. 
Woop, M.A. 

Robinson Crusoe. With Illustrations 
by SrorHarD and HARvny. Trwelve beauts- 
Jul Engravings on Sitesi, and 74 on Wood. 

, or, without the Steel illustra- 

Rome in the Nineteenth Century. 
New Edition. Revised by the Author. 
Illustrated by 34 Steel Hngravings, 
2 vols. 

Sharpe's History of Egypt, from the 
Earliest Times till the Conquest by the 
Arabs, A.D. 640. By SamvEL SHABPE. 
With 2 Maps aud upwards of 400 I[llus- 
trative Woodcuts. Sixth and Cheaper 
Edition. 2 vols. 

Southey’s Life of Nelson. With 
Additional Notea, Illustrated with 64 
Engravings. 

Siarling’s (Miss) Noble Deeds of 
Women; or, Kxamples of Female Courage, 
Fortitude, and Virtue. Fourteen Illustra- 


tions 

Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities of 
Athena, and other Monuments of Greece. 
[Uustrated in 71 Steel Plates, and mti- 
merous Wonicuts. 
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OATALOGUE OF 


Tales of the Genii; or, the Delightfui | Wellington, Life of 


Lessons of Horam. Numcrous Woodcuts, - 


and 8 Stee] Engramngs, after Stothard. 

Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, Tran> 
lated wnvo Engiisn Spenserian Verse, with 
a Life of the Author. By J. H. Wrurrxn. 
Bight Engravings om Steel, and 24 on 
Wood, by Thurston. 

Walkers Manly Exercises. Con- 
taining Skating, Riding, lriving, Hunting 
Shooting, Sailing, Rowing, Swimming, &o. 
New Edition, revised by “CRAVEN.” 
Forty-four Steel Plates, and numerous 
Woodcuts. 

Walton’s Complete Angler. Edited 
by Epwagp Jxssr, Eaq. 
203 Engravings. 

* eee: or, with 26 additional page 

TMustrations om Steel, 78. 64. 


Upwards of | 


.From the ma- 
tenals of Maxwel). Kightem Rngravings. 


Westropp’s Handbook of Archxology 
New Edition, revised. (emmerpaeg lilus- 
trations. 7s. 6d. 


White's Natural History of Sel- 
borne. With Notes by Sir Winiiam Jax- 
DINE and Epwargp Jxsag, Faq. /Uustrated 
by 40 Engravings. 


; or, with the plates coloured, 


is. 6d, 


Young, The, Lady's Book. A Ma- 
nual of Elegant Recreations. Arta. Sciences, 
and Accomplishments. Twely Afundred 
Woodcut [Wustrations, and sewvral Ln- 
gravings on Steelh 78. 6d. 


; or, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 9s, 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
94 Vols. at 58. each, excepting those marked otherwise, 


Eschylus translated into English | Aristotle’s History of Animals. In Tea 


Verse by A. Swanwick. 
. bilerally irausiated into 

English Prose by an Oxonian 3s. 64 

», Appendix to, Containing 

the Readings given w Hermann’ fee 
mous Edition of Aschyinas By 
Burners M.A. %8. 6d 

Ammiannus Marcellinus. History of 
Keme trom Constantius to Valena Traps- 
lated by. D. Yorer.B.A bie. vol..73. 6d. 


Antoninus. The Thoughts of tue 
Emperor Marcus Anreitus. Translated by 
Gro, Lone, M.A. 33. 64 


Apuleius, the Golden Ass; Death of 
Socrates; Florida, and Discvuree on Magic. 
To which is added a Metrica! Version o 
Cupid and Psycne; and Mra Tizbe’e 
Payrhe. Prontispicce, 

Aristophanes Comedies. Literaily 
Translated, with Noves and Extracts from 
Frere’s and other Metrical Versions, by 
W. J. Hickiz 2 vole 

* WoL 1. Acharmians, Knighta, Qlouda 

Wasps, Peace, and Birds 
Vol. 2 Lysistrata, Thesmophoriazuss, 
Frogs, Ecclesiazuse, and Plutus. 

Aristotie’s Ethics, Literally Trans- 
lated by Archdeacon BRown«, late Classica) 
Professor of King’s College 

Politics and Economics. 

Translated by F Waxrorp. M.A 

Metaphysics. Literally Trans- 

latea, witb Notes, Analysis, Examinstion 

Questions, and Index, by the Rev. Juxns 

H. M‘Maunon, M.A., and Go'd Medallist in 

Metaphysics, T.C.D. 


Books. ‘Translated, with Notes and Index, 
by Richarp CRkssweL, M.A. 


Organon; or, Logical Trea- 
tises. With Notes, &c. By U. F. wen, MLA, 
2 vols. 3s. 6d. cach, . 


Bhetoric and Poetics. Lite- 
rally Translated, with Examination Ques 
tions and Notes, by an Oxonian. 


Athenzus. The De:pnosophists ; 
the Banquet of the Learned. . Translated 
by C. D. Yonex, B.A 3 vole 


Cesar. Complete, with the Alexan- 
drian, African, and Spanish Wars. Lite- 
rally Translated, with Notea 


Catullus, Tibullus, and the Vigil of 
Venus. A Literai Prose Translation. To 
which are added Metrical Versions by 
Lams, GRAINGER, and others ‘rontis- 
piece. 

Cicero’s Orations. Literally Trans- 
lated by C. D. Yonex, B.A. In 4 vols. 

Vol. 1. Contains the Oraticns against 
Verres, &c. Portrait. 

Vol 2 Catiline, Archias. Agrarian 
Law. Kabirius, Murena Sylla, &c. 

Vol. 3. Orations for his House, Plancius, 
Sextins, Caslins, Milo, Ligarius, &o 

VoL 4. Miscellaneous Orations, snd 
Rhetorical Works; with General] In- 
dex to the four volumes. 

on the Nature of the Gods, 

Divination, Fate, Laws, a Republic. &c, 

Translated by C. D. Yores, B.A, and 

F. Barna. 


or, 


A CATALOGUE OF 


Quintilian’s Institutes of Oratory. Tacitus. Li . 
Literally Translated, with Notes, &, by Notes. In gtealy Translated, with 


J.S. Warson, MLA. In 2 vole. Vol. 1. The Annals, 
Sallust, Florus, and Velleius Pater- bathe ny 3 Witr hae ae 


eulus. With Copious Notes, Bi hical 
Pade tiiesee be J.B Wareos. St Phedrus. By H. T. 
Scphocles. The Oxford Translation Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, and 
revised. oka ate Js pa M.A. With the 
Standard Library Atlas of Classica) ee Te ae 
Geosrephy., Pumnty-cun lave clued Tu Daun ind vo aed each. 
rf Gul, tes. . A ae ? % S Z 
With s complete Index (accentuated). Virgil. LiterallyTranslated sy DavIpD- 


giving the latitude and longitcde of eve son. Yew Wditton. carefully revised. 3s. 6d. 

place named in the Maps. Imp.8vo. 71.64. Xenophon’s Works. In 3 Vois. 
Strabo’s Geography. Translated, Vol, 1. The Anabasis and Memorabilia. 

with Copious Notes, by W. FaLoowzn. Translated, with Notes, by J.S. Wat 

MLA, and H. C. Hamrron, Esq. With som, M.A. And a Geographical Com- 

Index, giving the Ancient and Modern Re are es 

Names. In 3 vols. F.RGS., &c. 

a Vol 2. Cyropedia and Aellenica. By 

Sunetcnicrs’ Lives of the Twelve J. 8. Watson, M.A., and the Rev. H. 

Ceesare, and other Works. Thomson’? DALE. 

Translation, revised, with Notes. by T. Vol. 3. The Minor Works. By J. 8. 

FoREsTER. Watson, MA, 


SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 


56 Vols. at 58. each, excepting those wiarked otherwise. 


Agassiz and Gould’s Comparative BRIDGEWATER TREATISES—cont. 
Physiology. Enlarged by Dr. WaIGzT. | Prout’s Treatise on Chemis- 
Upwards of 400 Angramngs. try, Meteorology, and Digestion. Edited 


Bacon’s Novum Organum and Ad- | by Dr. J. W. GBirrire. 
vancement of Learning. Complete, with Buckland’s Geology and 


Notes, by J. Dever, M.A. ‘Mineralogy. 2 vols. 153. 

Bolley’s Manual of Technical Analy- -—=-—- Roget’s Animal and Vege- 
ais. A Guide for the Testing of Natara! table Physiology. Illustrated. In 2 vols. 
and Artificial Substances. By BH. Pact. = 8. each. 

LOgeIrORt eT Seek _ Carpenter's (Dr. W. B.) Zoology. A 


BIDGEWATER SES. a Systematic View of the Structure, Habits, 
B é és ee Instincts, and Uses, of the principal Fami- 


Bell onthe Hand. Its ’ echa- | Yes of the Animal Kingdom, and of ths 
nism and Vital Endowments as evincing | chief forms of Fossil Remains. Revised 
Design. Seventh Edition Revised. | by W. : poear ia Mustrated w “i 

: : _ many hundred Wood Engravings. 

Kirby on the History, Habits, |‘ Dvols. 6s. each. 


and Instincts of Animals. Edited, with 
Notes, by T. Rymzs Jones. Numerous 


Mechanical Philosophy, As- 


Engravings, may of which are additional, tronomy, and Horology. A Popular Ex- 
In 2 vols. | position. 188 Illustrations. 
~~—— Kidd on the Adaptation of Vegetable Physiology and 
External Nature to the PhysicalCondition “= Systematic Botany. A complete {ntro- 
of Man. 38. 6d. | duction to the Knowiedge of Plants. 
Whewell’s Astronomy and Revised, under arrangement with tke 
General Physica, considered with refer- | Author, by E. LanNKEsTER, M.D., &c. 
ence to Natural Theology. 38. 6d. Seneral hundred lustrations on Wood, 6s. 
Chalmers on the Adaptation — Animal Physiology. In part 
of External Nature to the Moral and In- re-written by the Author. Upwards of 
tellectual Constitution of Man. 300 capital Illustrations. 6s. 


- 
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‘ BOHN’S VARIOUS LIBRARIES, 
i 


Cicero's Academics, De Finibus, and 
suxtlan Questions, 
B.A. With Sketch of Greek Philo- 
sopher. 

———— Offices, Old Age, Friendship, 

Scipio’s Dream, Paradoxes, &. Literally 

Translated. by R. EpMoNnpa. 32. 6d. 

-———— on Oratory and Orators. By 
J. 8S. Watson, M.A. 


Demosthenes’ Orations. Translated, 
with Notea by C Rasmw Kunyepy. In 6 
volumes. 

Vol. 1. The Olynthiac, Philippic, and 
other Public Orations. 3s. 6d. 
Vol. 2 On the Crown and on the Em- 


i 
1 


| 


Vol. 3. Against Leptines, Midias, An- 


drotrion, and Aristocrates. 
VoL 4. Private and other Orations. 
VoL 5. Miscellaneous Orations. 
Dictionary of Latin Quotations. In- 
cluding Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Terms, and Phrases; and a Collection of 
above 6() Greek Quotations, With all the 
quantities marked, & Engtish Tranalations, 


, with Index Verborum. 6s. 
Index Verborum only, 1a 
Diogenes Laertius. Lives and Opin- 


fons of the Ancient Philosophers. Trans- 
lated, with Notes, by C. D. Yorox, 

Epictetus. Discourses, with Enchei- 
mda@on and Fragments. Translated with 
Notes, by Grorscx Lona, M.a. 

Euripides. Literally Translated, 2 vols, 

Vol 1. Hecuba, Orestes, Medea, Hippo- 
lytus, Alcestis, Bucchw, Heraclidm, 
Iphigenia in Aulide, and Iphigenia in 
Tauris. 

Vol. 2. Hercules Furens, Troades, lon, 
Andromache, Supplianta Helen, 
Electra, Cyclops, Rhesus. 

Greek Anthology, Literally Trans 
lated. With Metrical Versions by various 
Authors. 

Romances of Hoeliodorus, 
Longus. and Achilles Tauas. 

Herodotus. 
Transiation, by Henry Cary, MLA, of 
Worcester College, Oxford. 

Hesiod, Callimachus, and Theognis. 
Literally Translated, with Notes, by J. 
Banks, M.A. 


Homer’s Iliad. Literally Translated 


Odyssey, Hymns, &c. _Lite- 
rally [ransiated. _ 
Horace. Literally Translated, by 


Smart. Carefully revised by an Oxonran. 
33. 6d. 

Justin, Cornelius Nepos, and Entro- 
pions. Literally Translated. with Notes 
and Index, by J. 8. Watson. M.A, 


A New and _ Litera] 


| Juvenal, Persius, 8ulpici ‘ 
By ©. D. Youcx, : Picia, and Lu 
e 


cilius, «By L Kvass, MA. With the 
Metrical Version by Gifford. Prontisriecs 

Livy. A new and Literal Transtation. 

By Dr. Spriian and others. In 4 vols. 
Vol 1. Contains Books 1—», 
VoL 2 Books 9—26. 

VoL 3. Booke 27—36. 
Vol 4 Booka 37 to the end; and Index, 

Lucan’s Pharsalia. Translated, with 
Notea by H. T. Rirzy. 

Lucretius, Liteialiy Trausiated, with 
Notes, the Kev. J. S. Warson, M.A, 
And the Metrical Version by J. M. Goon. 

Martial’s Epigrams, complete Lite- 
rally Translated. Each accumpanied by 
one or more Verse Transiaiions selected 
from the Works of Knglish Poets, and 
other sources. With a copious Index. 
Double volume (660 pages). 18. 6d. 


Ovid’s Works, complete. Literally 
Translated. 3 vole. 
Vol. 1. Fasti, Tristia, /pistles, &o. 
Vol. 2. Metamorphoses. 
Vol 3 Heroides, Art of Love, &c. 


Pindar, Literally Translated, by Daw- 
son W. Tusnen, and the Metrical Version 
by Asragam Moorz, 

Plato’s Works. Translated by the 
Rev. H. Cary and others. in 6 vola 

VoL 1. The Apology of Socrates, Crito, 
Pheedo, Gorgias, Protagoras, Phedrus, 
Themtetus, Euthyphron. Lysis. . 

VoL 2 The Republic, Timwnua & Critias, 

Vol 3. Meno, Euthydemus, The So 
phist, Statesman, Cratylna. Parm 
nides, and the Banquet. 

Vol 4 Philebus, Charmides, Laches, 
The Two Alcibiades, and Ten otner 
Dialogues. 

Vol. &. The Laws. 

Vol. 6 The Doubtfu) Works, With 
General Index. 

Dialogues, an Analysis and 

Index to, With Keferences to the Trans- 

lation in Bobn’s Classical Library. By Dr 


Day. 
Literally Trans- 


Plautus’s Comedies. 
lated, with Notes, by H. T. Rinzy, B.A, 
In 2 vols 

Pliny’s Natural History. Translated, 
with Copioas Notes, by the late Jom 
Bostoox, M.D., ¥.8.S., and H. T. Rruxy, 
BA In 6 vols. 

Pliny the Younger, The Letters of. 
MELMOTH’s Translation revised. By the 
Rev. F © T. Bosangort, M.A " 

Plutarch’s Morals. By ©. W. King, 
M.A. 

Propertius, Petronius, and Johannes 
Secundus, and Aristenaetus. Literally 
Translated, and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from var’ous sources, 
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BOHN’S VARIOUS LIBRARIES, 


————— eee 


Chevreul on Colour. 


Containing the © 


Principles of Harmony and Contract of . 


Colours, and their application to the Arta. 
Translated from the French by CHaRies 
Margret. Only complete Edition. Severai 


Plates. Or, with an additional seriea of 


16 Plates in Colours. 78, 6d. 


Ennemoser’s History of Magic. 
Translated by WitLiam Howrrr. With 
an Appendix of the most remarkable and 
best authenticated Stories of Apparitions. 
Dreams, Table-Turning, and Spirit-Rap- 
ping, &c. In 2 vols. 


Hogg’s (Jabex) Elements of Ezperi- 


mental and Natural Philosophy. Con- 
taining Mechanica, Pneumatica, Hydro 
statics, Hydraulics, Aconstics, 


hes 
Caloric, Electricity, Voltaism, and Mag: | 


netism. New Edition, enlarged. Up- 
wards of 400 Woodcuis. 


Hind’s Introduction to Astronomy. 
With a Vocabulary, containing an Expls- 
nation of al] the Terms in present sa 
New Edition, enlarged. Nemerous En- 
gravings. 33. 6a. 


Humboldt’s Cosmos; or, Sketch of a 
Physical Description of the Universe. 
Translated E C. Orrs and W. 3 
Datuas, F.LS. Fine Portrait. In five 
vols, 3s. 6d. each ; excepting Vol. V., &s. 


*.* In this edition the notes are placed 
beneath the text, Humboldt’s anaiyticai 
Snmmaries and Sd gene hitherto sap- 
pressed are included, and new and com- 
prehensive Indices are added 


Travels in America. In 3 


vols. 


Views of Nature; or, Con- 
temptations of the Sublime Phenomena of 
Creation. Translated by E. C, Orr# and 
H. G. Bons. With a complete Indea 


Hunt’s (Robert) Poetry of Science; | 


or, Studies of the Physical Phenomena vi 


Nature. By Professor Hunt. New Edi. 


tion, enlarged. 
Joyce's Scientific Dialegues. 
Dr. Gamriro. Nwmerous Woodcuts. 


Introduction to the Arts and 
Sciences. With Examination Questions 
23. 6d. 


Knight's (Chas.) Knowledge is Power 
1 tae . e 
A Popular Manna! of Political Economy. 


By 


iectares on Painting. By the Koyal 
pAcaderoicians. With introduciory Kasey, 
wid Notes by K. Wosnca, Esq. 
Pyvortratts. 


Lilly’s Introduction 


ei te Astrology. 
ZaD 


cumerous Emendations, by 


Mantell’s (Dr.) Geological Excur. 
eions through the Isle of Wight and Dor- 
getshire, New Edition, by T. Rourrrr 
Jongs, Esq. Numerous beautifully eps. 
cuted Woodcuts, and a Geological Map. 


Medals of Creation; 
or, Fi.st Lessons in Geology and the Study 
ot Organic Ramains; including Geological 
Excursions. New Edition, revised. Co- 
boured Plates, and several hundred beay- 
fifus Woodcuts. In 2 vols.. 78. 6d each. 


Petrifactions and their 
Teachings An [lustrated Handbook to 
the Organic Remains in the British Mu- 
scum. Numerous Engravings. 6s, 


Wonders of Geology; or, a 
Familiar Exposition of Geological Phe- 
nomena. New Edition, augmented by T. 
RUPEET Jones, F.G.S. Coloured Geological 

_Map of ngland, Plates, and nearly 200 
beautyful Woodcuts. In 2vola., 78. 6d. each. 


Morphy’s Games of Chess. Being 
we Matches and best Games played by 
the American Champion with Explana- 
tory and Analytical Notes, by J. Lowry 
THAL. Portratt and Memoir. 


It contains by far the !argest collection 
of games pisyed by Mr. Morphy extant in 
any form and has received his endorse- 
ment and co-operation. 


Schouw s Earth, Plants,and Man; and 
Kobeil’s Sketckes from the Mineral King- 
dom. Translated by A. Henruxy, F.R.S 
Coloured Hup of the Geography of Planta’ 


Smith’s Pye) Geology and Scrip- 
tire; or, The Relation between the Holy 
Scriptures and Geological Science. 


Stanley’s Classified Synopsis of ths 
Principal Painters of the Dutch and Fle- 
mish Schools. 


Staunton’s Chess-player’s Handbook. 


Numerous Pruyrums. 


Chess Praxis. A Supplement 
tw tae Chess-piayers Handbook. Con- 
tainlug all the most important modern 
improvements in the Openings. illustrated 
by szctuw] Ganes; a revised Code of Chess 
Lawa, ana a Selection of Mr. Morphy’s 
Gomes tu England and France. $68. 


Chess-olayers Companion. 
Cowupricing a new Treatise on Odds, Cc]- 
lection of Match Games, and s Selecticr 
3f Origina! Problems, 3 
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Staunton’s Chess Tournament of tag d Re _— Cotton Manufacture 

sit tain, systematically tnvesti- 

1815. Numerous Tustrations, aad i «gated ; j with ea introductory viewer iit. Sia 

eee ; ‘comperative ‘state tn Foreign Countries. 

Stockhardt’s Principles of Chenistry; New Edition, tevised by P. L. Stmmonpe. 

exemplitied !n a serlesof simple exper | (> Ome Rundred and fifty Mustrations. In 
ments Based upon the German work of nb oe gre - : 


| 
Professor SrooxHarpt, and Edited by C. | Philosophy of Manufactures ; 
W. Heaton, Professor of Chemistry at % 08, ce ‘Exposition y the Factory Syston 
Charing Crows Hospital. _ Ppwards #58 | 0f Great Britain Continued by P. L. 
Tustrations, » egress f ne cereted Potgpaghn Es sabia + ; 


y Pat hae ; ~ aes a 


A OATALOGUE OF 


4st gy SY 


SOT ¥ Six iO Se 


ECONOMICS: AND. FINANCE. ide oh BO 


ae lek 


Gilbart’s History, Principles, and Prastics of Banking. | New" Edition. 


Revised to the Present Date by A. S. Mice ot the Royal Bauk, ‘of Scotland, with 
Portrait of oe vols. 108s. ~ Se epee. cee ee 


sory REFERENCE LIBRARY.” eee 


Dh Dba ee 


tare 2 olf marion pri, 


s>*e r 
2. ; . 


Blair’s Chronological Tables, Revised | History of the World, from the” earliest 


avo Mnliarged Com the Chro- é time, alphabetically arranged. - By J. W. 
pelea’ anc History of the World, from | » Rossz. A ee ersten LO. § “OF, halt- 
the earliest times. By J. WILLoUGHBY bound, 16s. 


Rosss Double Volume. 0s. or, hali- ; Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual of 
bound, 10s. 6a. Engiish Literature New Edition, en- 


Glark’s (Hugh) Introduction te 0°%) a) ad tech Pant Xi (the Ao 


Heraldry. With nearty 1000 [Qustrations. pendix Volume). 6s. Or the ‘11 parts in 
18th Edition. rhc boys oy js 4 vols, balf morocco, 22. 2z., 

PuLancn a, Ro Croix. 5s wi : 
the riinetrationa coloured, 15s. nai Polyglot of Foreign Praviche With 


oat | English Translations: and a (teneral Index, 

Chronicles of the Tombs.’ A Collec- bringing # the whole into parallals by H. G. 
tion of Remarkable Epitapha. By T. J. 
Purrigarw; FAGs FR Ay 60.5 i, Politcal Cyclopedia. “In 4 ‘vols, 

Handbook of Domestic Medicine. Po- 6d. each. Cowes 


palarly arranged (;By Dr. Hewny Davies. Also in 2 vols. bound. 15s. 


i lete Ind t imeen 
700 pages. With complete Index. 6% gmith’s (Archdeacon) Complete Col- 
‘Games. By various Amateurs Jection of Synonyms and Antonyms, 6s. 


and Protessors. Edited by H. G. Bony. | Th : : : 

1 Di ns. The Epigrammatists. Selections from 
athisi yen 72S gots: “the Epigrammatic Literature of Ancient, 
Proverbs. ~ 1» Comprisitip i all - Mediwval, and Modern Times. , With 


Ray’s Engllah Proverbs, with additions; | Notes, Observations, [ilustrarions; and an 


Introduction. By the Rev. Henry PHIL 
be gh i Proverbs; and oS ‘Dopp, M.A. Second Edition, revised and 


“enlarged. 6s. 
Humphrey’s Coin Collector's Ma. Wheeler’s (W. A., M.A.) Dictionary: 
nual A popniar Introduction to the | ° 


tof Noted Names of Fictitious Pereons and 
Study of Coins lHahly finished Engrav- Places. 6s. 
ings. In2 vols. lus. | 


ae - 


Wright's (T.) Dictionary of Obsole* 


‘ and Previncial English In 2 vols. 588 


Index of Dates. Com} rehending 
oF and “Seach ; or balf-bound in 1 rol, 10s. 6d.. 


principal Facts tn the 
30 
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®’s Evelina. With an Intro- 
n and Notes by A. R. ELLIs. 
’s Cecilia. Edited by -A. R. 


(Alessandro) The Betrothed 
messi Sposi). _ The only compiete 
With numerous 
cata. 6s. 

“Tom’s Cabin. With Introduc- 
* Remarks by the Rev. J. SHrEMAN. 
in a large clear type. I[Wusira- 
3s. 6d. 

ones; the History of a Found- 


ARTISTS’ 


srdo da Vinci's Treatise on 
ng. Numerous Plates. New Hditton, 
d. 5S. 
‘he’s History of British Cos- 
Third Edition. With numerous 
; - 5s. 

in’s (A.) Illustrated History of 
and Armour trom the MarliestPeriod. 
nearly 2,000 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


11’s Life of Johnson, and John- 

Incinding bis Tour to the Hebrides, 

ait in Wales, &c. Edited by the Rt. 
. J. W. Croger. Upwards of 50 

Ks ings. In 6 vols. cloth. 20s, 

foe: 

imter's (Dr. W. B.) Physiology 

-mperance and Total Abstinence, 1s. 


in’s (Benjamin) Genuine Au- 
from the Original Manu- 


First and Second Series. 2 vols. in 
2s.; cloth, 2s.6d. Snow Image and 
Tales. ls. Scarlet Letter. 1s. 6d. 
se with the Seven Gables. 4A 
ance, 1s. 6d. 


‘a Table Talk. Parte 1, 2, 
. each. Plain Sveaker. 
d3. 1s.each. Lectures 
riish Comic Writers. 1s. 6d. 
bn the lish Poets. 1s.6d. 
ion the Literature of the 
izabuth. Is. Lectures 
aracters of Shakespeare’s 


BOHN’S VARIOUS LIBRARIES. 


' * NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. 
. + 8 Vols. at 3s. 6d.. excepting those marked otherwise. 


Iing, By Hener Frecpise. - Roscoe’s 
Eaition, revised. With /Wustranons oy 
George Crurkshank. In 3 vols, 78._ 


Joseph Andrews. By HENRY FIELD-~ 
ING. Koscoe’s Edition, revised. With 
Tilustrations by George Cruikshank. In 
lvol, 38. 6d. 


Amelia. By Henry FIELDING, 
Roscoe’s Edition, revised. With Cruik- 
shank’s [llustrations. 68. 


Grosse’s Marco Visconti. Translated 
from the Italian by A. F. D, 


LIBRARY. 


6 vols. a vartous prices. 


Fiaxman’s Lectures on Sculpture. 
Numerous [Wustrations. 68. 


The Anatomy and Philosophy of Ex- 
pression as connected with the Fine 
Arts. By Sir Caargres Bsi, KH. 
Seventh Edition, revised. With numerous 
Woodcuts and 20 Plates. 65s. 


ee 


BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES. 


Emerson's Twenty Essays. Is. 6d., 
cloth, 2s. English Characteristics. 

. 1s.; cloth,1s. 6d. Orations ana Lec- 
tures. 1s. Representative Men. 
Complete. 18.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Irving’s (Washington) Life of Mo- 
bhammed. Portrait. 1s.6d. Successors 
of Mohammed. 1s. 6d. Life of Gold- 
smith. 1s.6¢. Sketch Book. 1s. 6d.; 
cloth, 1s.6d. Tales of a Traveller. 1s. 6d. 
Taur on the Prairies. 1% Con- 
quests of Granada and Spain. 2 
vols. 1s. 6d. each. Life of Columbus. 2 
vols. 1s. 6d¢. each Companions of 
Columbus, 2%. Adventures of 
Captain Bonneville, 1s. 64. Knick- 
erbooker’s New York. 1s. 6d. Tales 
of the Alhambra. 's.6¢@. Conquest 
of Florida. 1s.6d. Abbotsford and 
Newstead. is) Salmagundi. 1s. 6d. 
Bracebridge Hall. ts.6d Astoria. 2s. 
Wolfert’s Roost, and other Tales. 
1s. 6d. ms 

Lanib’s (Charles) Essays of Elia. Is. 
Last Essays of Elia. 1s. Eliana, 
with Biographical Sketch. 1s. 

Marryat’s Pirate and Three Cutters. 
ls, 6d. ‘ ‘ 
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